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Front Matter 


The ant-like men in our cover picture 
are illustrating Military Discipline; or 
The Art of War, seventeenth-century 
style, in one of the recent accessions of 
our Rare Book Division (see page 38). 


Lustigkeit 


The gaiety that flashes out in the letters 
of Felix Mendelssohn takes the form 
now and then of a small sketch or a staff 
of music, drawn with the same serenity 
that made his handwriting flow in even 
lines. (For his own view 
of the closeness of seren- 
ity and gaiety, see page 
18.) An illustrated and 
an unillustrated letter are 
reproduced in the plates 
preceding Professor Wer- 
ners essay in the next 
pages, and we have in- 
terspersed the essay with 
small drawings found in a rebus in a 
letter to his mother and on a notebook 
flyleaf. But to see what they are really 
like, these 700 letters of Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy to the members of his 
family, one must visit the current ex- 
hibition of this new acquisition of the 
Music and Manuscript Divisions (see 
back cover). 

Professor Werner, writing a biography 
of Mendelssohn, discovered that the 
unpublished letters and the omitted por- 
ns of published ones reveal the com- 
ser as a man of much wider interests 

d views than had been known. At our 
iWitation Dr Werner has prepared a 
report filled with samplings of the lively 
descriptive and satiric passages of 







in with a new 


other changes 








of format, is to be issued only ten months 
in the year, skipping July and August. 
But the size of each issue is increased 
so that the year’s total pagination will 
be slightly greater than it has been. The 
annual subscription will remain at three 
dollars, but the single-copy price must 


go up to thirty cents. 


Back Issues — and Indexes 


Although our single-copy supply of back 
issues of the Bulletin has some gaps (as 
we noted in November), 
we do have a small sup- 
ply of complete sets of 
Volume 64 (1960). Al- 
most complete runs of 
most earlier volumes are 
also available. 

We have ample supply 
of the Index to Volumes 
1-40 (1897-1936) ($2; 
Cloth $3) and of the Index to Volumes 
41-50 (1937-1946) ($1). A current In- 
dex is plainly due. 


New Publication 


The wood block on this page is one of 
three cut by Palmer Brown (author- 
artist of Beyond the Paw Paw Trees) 
to illustrate the latest publication of our 
Office of Children’s Services: The Con- 
tents of the Basket and Other Papers on 
Children’s Books and Reading, edited 
by Frances Lander Spain (83 pages, 
$1.50). The Papers consist of five spring 
lectures and four November ones, by 
Taro Yashima, Annis Duff, William 
Péne du Bois, Elizabeth Gray Vining, 
Elizabeth Enright, Ruth Sawyer, Amelia 
Munson, Harry Behn, and Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, with an Introduction by Mrs 
Spain. These essayists approach chil- 
dren’s books and reading as writers, 
illustrators, storytellers, social histo- 
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rians, and, of course, librarians, who are 
selectors, introducers, and preservers of 
books for children. 

“It takes a long time to make a book 
for a child,” observes Mr Yashima. “No 
cost,” observes Miss Nesbitt, speaking 
for librarians, “is too great to pay for 
the knowledge that we have given even 
a few children uninhibited joy. . . . ” 

Four of the Papers are reprinted from 
the Bulletin. 


Early New York Lithography 


Among recent additions to the Library’s 
resources, a December gift brought sea- 
sonal joy to the Manuscript Division — 

a gift received as Santa’s long-delayed 
answer to a wish of the infant Library 
s ears ago. 

S Peera 17, 1900, Dr Frank 
Weitenkampf, now retired Chief of the 
Prints Division, wrote to Mr Charles 
Hart, of New York City, requesting “any 
& all information you can give regarding 
the history of lithography in America & 
your connection with it.” This request 
appears to have so stimulated an idea 
already in Mr Harts mind that he 
pushed forward intensively on the man- 
uscript of a work to be entitled “Lith- 
ography, Its Theory and Practice. In- 
cluding a series of short sketches of 
the earliest lithographic artists, engrav- 
ers and printers of New York.” The 
result was a volume of nearly 400 
pages, completed within the next two 
years but then, for some reason, put 
aside. 

The work is enriched with numerous 
examples of iR ip printing in- 
serted to illustrate the skill or the partic- 
ular techniques of different workmen. 


Mr Hart begins by recounting the in- 
vention of the art by Alois Senefelder 
(1771-1834) of Prague and Munich, and 
moves on to tell of its introduction into 
the United States through the failures 
and success of John Pendleton in Boston 
and the Endicott brothers in Baltimore 
and New York. 

Charles Hart entered the lithographic 
printing business as an apprentice to the 
Endicott firm, in New York, at the close 
of 1839. From that date through the next 
sixty years his book describes, from first- 
hand knowledge, the working condi- 
tions, the changing techniques, and the 
first strike in the industry; the major 
artists, such as Charles Parsons; the 
establishment of Hart’s own firm; the 
effects upon the business of such current 
events as the Civil War. 

A specimen title page indicates that 
the work was meant to appear in 1902, 
but internal evidence indicates strongly 
that it remains unpublished. Shortly be- 
fore Christmas, through the intermedia- 
tion of relatives and an old friend of the 
Library, the authors daughter Miss 
Grace Parsons Hart made formal pre- 
sentation of this unusual source docu- 
ment. We hope to explore it for a fuller 
report another time. 


George Arents 


With sorrow we record the death on 
December 13, 1960, of George Arents, 
at the age of 85. Mr Arents had served 
since 1951 as a Trustee of the Library 
and as a member of the Referen 
Department Committee. In 1944 
presented to the Library the Arents 
bacco Collection, and more recently 
Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 
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Manuscript Division 


for Rosa Eva von Meissner with brotherly greetings 
The Family Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 


By Enric WERNER 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, New York City 


N MUSICAL history we encounter a series of first-rate letter writers, be- 
ginning with Mozart, continuing through the nineteenth century (Hector 
Berlioz, Robert Schumann, Felix Mendelssohn, Franz Liszt, Richard Wagner) 
and into our own times (Gustav Mahler, Richard Strauss, Arnold Schoen- 
berg, and others). The letters of most of these composers deal, however, 
almost solely with their personal activities and problems. Only two wrote 
letters that transcend narrow personal interests: Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
The family letters of these great musicians describe not only their intimate 
thoughts and the events of their careers but contain an abundance of more 
or less objective observations and critical judgments, expressed in continu- 
ous, lively dialogue with the recipients, and reflecting widely the customs, 
ideas, prejudices of the whole age in which they flourished. Not that the 
two men's letters are at all similar. Whereas Mozart writes a German strongly 
flavored by his native Salzburg patois, Mendelssohn's epistolary diction 
is, much of the time, impeccable and almost consciously literary. Yet 
though his style is finely wrought, it loses no iota of liveliness whether he is 
describing a landscape, an organ, a city, a festivity, a comic incident, or a 
visit with Goethe. Later we shall sample a few of these artistic passages. 

In view of the recent purchase of the collected family letters of Mendels- 
sohn by The New York Public Library, it may be interesting to sketch the 
rather adventurous history of the collection. 

During his short life of thirty-eight years Mendelssohn wrote, to various 
persons, well over three thousand letters, most consisting of more than two 
sely penned pages. The family letters alone number about seven hundred 
Iqngthy items; they begin in his twelfth year and end ten days before his 
ath on November 4, 1847. Nearly all are written in the same meticulous 
d that characterizes his musical writing and his many fine drawings and 
tings. Sir George Grove, in the fourth edition of Grove's Dictionary of 
Music, justly compared Mendelssohn’s letters with his paintings: “For these 
ers are no hurried productions, but are distinguished, like the drawings, 
for the nedcriéss and finish which pervade them. An autograph letter of Men- 
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Most — not all — of the family letters were collected after the composer's 
death by his brother Paul, chiefly from his sisters and the estate of his parents. 
Paul bequeathed the collection to his son Ernst von Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
who in turn left it to his children. After the death of his son Paul III, the 
letters were left in trust of his oldest sister and deposited in a vault of the 
Dresdener Bank, together with other papers. The incendiary bombardment 
of Dresden in the spring of 1945 totally destroyed the bank building, but 
the vaults remained intact. The letters, bound in five volumes, were found, 
turned over to the attorney of the trustee, and eventually entrusted to a great 
granddaughter of the composer, living in Switzerland. They have now come 
to rest in New York. 

Most music lovers are acquainted with some Mendelssohn letters, either 
from anthologies or from collected volumes of his correspondence. Yet in all 
published editions the printed texts differ from the actual letters to a larger 
or lesser degree — to use diplomatic language. If we avail ourselves of plain 
speech, we must confess that the editors of the printed editions (all near 
relatives of the composer) have not hesitated to alter the language, to sup- 
press names and incidents, to misrepresent, and even to omit entire sentences 
and insert inauthentic ones. Their reasons are understandable enough. At 
the time of the first ed{‘ion of letters, 1861, most of Mendelssohn's contem- 
poraries were still alive, and it seemed mandatory to omit most passages con- 
taining their names. Richard Wagner meanwhile had published his notorious 
pamphlet Judaism in Music, attacking the master he had formerly admired 
as one who had corrupted the style and spirit of German music. According to 
Wagner, Mendelssohn had, by his shallowness and alienation from the ideals 
of the German nation, betrayed the immortal patrimony of Beethoven and, 
in preferring elegance and inanity to Profundity, done irreparable 
damage to the image of Beethoven and his sole worthy successor — to wit, 
Wagner himself. Intimidated by this attack, the editors of Mendelssohn's 
family letters carefully omitted all allusions which might remind the reader of 
his aristocratic Jewish ancestors. 

In the preface of a popular Mendelssohn anthology, Sebastian Hens 
The Mendelssohn Family, this principle is plainly and naively stated: ^T 
book ought to be read as the chronicle of a good German citizen's fami 
Yet there were certain obstacles to be overcome. The celebrated Je 
theologian and philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, grandfather of the com- 
poser, hardly represented the image of the “good German citizen.” But 
editors did what they could to camouflage al indications ofthe ancestral 
faith. 26 


- 
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Other considerations also influenced the editors. The mid-Victorians saw in 
Mendelssohn the paragon and embodiment of their moral and social virtues. 
To protect this “copy-book saint” image, every flaw in the letters had to be 
removed, especially the frequently naughty remarks of their writer — who 
was, after all, a lively and lusty young anti-Philistine. Nor can the editors 
be blamed for omitting references to little domestic disagreements, such as 
those. between Mendelssohn’s wife and his sisters — for his wife, a very 
beautiful and very shy and reserved daughter of a Hugenot pastor of Frank- 
fort, was not always in harmony with her sisters-in-law. But to the latter 
sort of lacunae no tactful and judicious person is likely to take exception 
unless he takes a special interest in Mendelssohn's Familiengeschichte. 

These various suppressions and distortions were first noted by Sir George 
Grove, and quite explicitly deplored by Miss Selden-Goth, editor of the most 
recent English edition of the letters. However, in her preface, writing with 
penetration but not always with full information, Miss Selden-Goth treats 
certain omissions as if they were Mendelssohn's own and remarks on the 
absence of love-letters, letters to his wife, and his apparent indifference to 
Jewish problems as well as to "the spiritual problems of his era." 

As for love letters, indeed, none written by Mendelssohn have come down 
to us; for even Cécile, his wife, burned all the letters that had been exchanged 
between them. She felt quite strongly about their being "too sacred" for 
publication. Other ladies may have felt likewise. Yet to assume he had no 
amourous adventures before his marriage would be quite unwarranted. For 
there are still extant several love letters addressed to him. And we know 
well that, even as a married man, he liked flirtation. In fact we know the 
names of some of the ladies in question. 

That he was anything but indifferent to matters of European Jewry I have 
demonstrated elsewhere.’ As for his interest in “the spiritual problems of his 
era," it may be seen in his correspondence with the celebrated historian and 
politician Gustav Droysen and in some of his letters to Klingemann and 

vrient, especially after 1840. 

a comment on the minister Eichhorn, Miss Selden-Goth misses the 
pint entirely. She believes that “ . . . the reactionary activities of his staunch- 
esi\protector at the Prussian court, Minister von Eichhorn, [did not engross] 
Mgndelssohn' s attention.” Nothing could be further from the truth. Far from 
liking Eichhorn, Mendelssohn detested the man and his policy, in unmis- 
‘takable terms. Nor was Eichhorn his protector at the Prussian court; this 


1 Feltz Mendelgohn's Letters, ed G.Selden-Goth (New York 1945). 
2 The full » of these interests will be shown 1n my forthcoming biography of Mendelssohn. 
’ 
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role fell to two men of much greater stature, Baron G. J. von Bunsen and 
his friend Wilhelm von Humboldt. Whenever Mendelssohn mentions Eich- 
horn, he adds a derogatory epithet to his name. But Miss Selden-Goth, not 
having seen the original letters, could not be aware of the extent of the 
censorship practised by the editors of the first edition — from which all sub- 
sequent editions have derived. 

Only now, with the manuscript letters available, is it possible to make 
comparisions and see how many interesting passages — and indeed whole 
letters — have been omitted from the printed editions. First, here are two 
examples of letters that have been altered beyond recognition, by the omis- 
sion of passages here given in angle brackets < >. 


March 30, 1840: 


Die Philister, denen es am meisten um die theuren Preise und darum zu 
thun ist, dass es einem tuechtigen Kerl nicht gar zu wohl in seiner Haut 
werden moechte, und deshalb raisonnieren — die koennen mir gar ge- 
stohlen werden! — «Und Liszt, der sich einen albernen Geschaefts- 
fuehrer mit auf Reisen nimmt — aber nun auf der anderen Seite das 
Zeitungsschreiben!> 


The philistines, who are grumbling because of the expensive tickets and 
who never like to see an able fellow feel well in his own skin — let them 
go to the dickens! — «And Liszt, too, who takes with him on all journeys 
a fool of a business manager — and the journalists to boot.> 


March 31, 1835: 


Anders als in Berlin, wo sie wohl die Lust haben Haendel abzuaendern 
oder gar zu verbessern, aber nicht einmal das koennen sie ordentlicht. . . . 
«Aber fuer uns... ist es gar keine Wonne, solch einem Ruepel zu sehen 
... es sind die Oboen in fis-moll in der Tiefe zum Ausfuellen zugefuegt, 
vor denen jedes Oboenherz schaudern muss; und eine armselige Bass- 
posaune! die klingt wie ein alter Kamm; dann wollen sie G. F. Haendel 
instrumentieren und wuerden vor Angst unter den Tisch kriechen, wenn 
der dicke Herr noch lebte . . .» 


As far as Berlin [the Singakademie] is concerned, they'd like to alter 
and even improve upon Handel, but they aren't able to manage that. 
«As for me, it is no pleasure for me to see such a boor [as Rungenhagen, \ 
director of the Singakademie] or to hear him — he has added low oboes ` 
in f sharp minor to pad the score — every eboists heart will shudder! * . 
and one feeble bass trombone! It sounds like an old comb; such a gang -- : 
of nitwits would reorchestrate C. F. Handel! They would creep under 
the next table in terror, if that stout gentlemah were still alive. * 

( 
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Rungenhagen was the man whom the members of the Singakademie in Ber- 
lin had preferred to Mendelssohn, when both had aspired to the directorate 
in succession to Zelter. Rungenhagen was a mediocrity, to be sure, but Men- 
delssohn felt less bitter about his ineptness than about his presumption in 
rearranging Handel. The omitted passage is obviously the most interesting 


part of the whole letter. 


We fare even worse when entire letters are suppressed. From several that 
are strongly critical of leading musicians of the time, here are a few selec- 
tions. First some passages from an unpublished letter of April 6, 1825, from 


Paris: 


About Rossini: 


Der hat ein verzwicktes Gesicht, eine Mischung von Schelmerey, Fadaise 
und Ueberdruss . . . da habt ihr den grossen Maestro Windbeutell Der 
setzte sich an's Clavier und accompagnirte das Ave Verum von Mozart. .. . 
Da wollte er, als gelahrter Componist alle Dissonanzen vorhalten, und 
so praeparirte er denn die Terz, die Quinte, die Octave, zu Nutz und 
Frommen aller zuhoerenden, oder vielmehr nicht zuhoerenden, Damen. 


He has a pinched up face, a mixture of roguery, boredom, and weariness 
... there is your great maestro humbug! He sat down at the piano and 
accompanied Mozart's Ave verum. . . . But he wanted to show off his 
profound musical erudition and made suspensions before every disson- 
ance, thus "preparing" the third, the fifth, the octave, to the great admira- 
tion of all listening, or rather not listening, ladies. 





About Meyerbeer: 


' 


j 


About Liszt: 


Meyerbeer sprach lehrreich ueber die Natur des F-Horns; die Tage der 
Welt vergess' ichs nieht . . . Ich fiel vor Lachen beinahe von der Bank. 


Meyerbeer expounded the nature of the French horn in F; I shall never 
in my life forget it . . . I almost fell from the bench from laughter. 


Nun spielte Liszt . . . er hat viel Finger, aber wenig Kopf, die Improvisa- 
tion war erbaermlich und flach, lauter Tonleitern und Triller. 


Liszt played a lot of music . . . he has many fingers, little brains. His im- 
provisation was miserable' and shallow, nothing but scales and trills. 
| VENE" 


e. 
- 
1 
° 
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Thus wrote the fresh boy of sixteen, from Paris. He is even more interesting 
when he discusses seriously the notables of his maturer years, or questions 
concerning the lot of the Jews. 


London, July 23, 1833: 


Heut frueh haben sie die Juden emancipiert, das amuesirt mich praechtig, 
zumal da vor ein paar Tagen Eure lumpigen Posener Ordnungen hier 
runtergemacht worden sind, nach Recht und Billigkeit; die Times fuehlte 
sich vornehm, und meinte, in England sey es doch besser, und nachdem 
gestern eine Menge Judenhasser: Mr. Finn und Mr. Bruce, und der 
Rohsche ** Inglis gesalbadert hatten, schloss Robert Grant, der die Bill 
einbringt, indem er fragte, ob sie glaubten, dass sie da seien, um die 
Prophezeiungen zu erfuellen . . . und sagte er hielte sich an das Wort 
"Glory to God, and good will to men" . . . und darauf waren ayes 187, 
und noes 52. Das ist ganz: nobel und schoen . . . ünd erfuellt mich mit 
Dankbarkeit gegen den Himmel... 


This morning they have emancipated the Jews [in Parliament]. This 
pleases me mightily, the more so as, a few days ago, your wretched 
Posen statutes were torn to pieces in the English newspapers, just as 
they deserve.’ The Times, being noble, observed that our lot here in Eng- 
land is certainly better. Yesterday a number of Jew-baiters, Mr Finn and 
Mr Bruce and the villain Inglis, twaddled unctuously; then Mr Robert 
Grant, the sponsor of the bill, concluded with the question, whether they 
believed they existed in order “to fulfill the prophecies of Scripture" . . . 
and stated that he himself followed the word “Glory to God and good will 
to men” . . . and thereupon followed ayes 187 and noes 52. This is quite 
noble . . . and fills me with gratitude to Heaven... . 


Diisseldorf, November 28, 1833: 


Was ich zu schaffen suche, das sind Fortschritte . . . und die bestehen da 
[in Berlin] nicht reichlich . . . und ich habe fuer diese Erdenzeit mit der 
Berliner Singakademie nichts gemein, und da sie im Himmel nicht besteht, 
ueberhaupt nichts. . . . In den letzten Tagen hab' ich die Partitur der 
Hebriden zum Druck fertiggemacht. Die Ouverture ist viel besser ge- 
worden durch dreimalige Verbesserungen . . . 


What I try to achieve is advancement in music . . . and Berlin does not 
offer much potential for such an aim . . . upon earth I have nothing in 
common with the Berlin Singakademie, and, as it does not exist in the 
Heavens, nothing at all. . . . During the last few days I'have finished the 
score of the Hebrides for the printer. Now the overture is much better 
than before, after three revisions. . . . 

2a Hebrew, villain. 

8 The edicts of Posen provided, as preliminary to the emangipation of the Jews, the recognition 

of two different classes. The privileges would be for the upper class only. 


i 
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Düsseldorf, May 28, 1834: 


Beim Musikfest sah ich Fetis; er kam mit ausgestreckter Hand auf mich 
zu; jetzt gab ich ihm dafuer cut dead, nickte nur mit dem Kopf und 
drehte mich um. Er mag nun auf mich herziehen, ich liebe in solchen 
Dingen Aufrichtigkeit und suche durch mein Betragen moeglichst kund 
zu geben, was ich empfinde, naemlich in diesem Falle: ‘Lassen Sie sich 
haengen’. 


At the festival [in Cologne] I saw [F. J.] Fétis.* He approached me with 
outstretched arms, but I replied to this gesture with a cold “cut dead,” 
nodded slightly and turned about. Let him curse me and criticize me; 
in such matters I like blunt sincerity and wish to let my behavior show 
my sentiments, in this case: Let him go hang himself. 


Diisseldorf, January 2, 1835: 


... Ein Philosoph bin ich aber ebensowenig wie du, und wenn du mich so 
nennst und "uns nicht verstehst,” so beklege ich dich beim Friedensrichter 
Jungblut; Potz tausend, ich und ein Philosoph. Oder nur ein Aesthetiker 
— ich kriege immer mehr grimm auf diese Kerls. . .. f 


... A philosopher, however, I am just as little as you, and if you call me 
one and imply you “do not understand us,” I shall bring a lawsuit against 
you to Justice of the Peace Jungblut. What the devil, and me a philoso- 
pher? Or even an aesthetician — I am getting more and more indignant 
over these churls. . . . 


r 


Düsseldorf, March 28, 1835: 


Von Bettina habe ich die Vorrede gelesen, und fuer alle Ewigkeit genug 
an diesem gespreizten, unwahren Wesen. . . . 


I just read the preface of Bettina's book [Brentano's Goethes Brief- 
wechsel mit einem Kinde] and I have enough of it for all eternity — of this 
stilted, affected air. . . . 


Düsseldorf, January,3, 1835: 


Diejenigen, die schwoeren, es sei ueberhaupt vorbei, die haben wohl 
Recht, dass es fuer sie keine Kunst mehr gibt, aber dann sollen sie mir 
auch nicht weis machen, dass ihnen die Vergangenheit viel Plaisir macht 


4 The hostility between Fétis and Mendelssohn lasted from 1829 to 1842, when Fétis recognized 
him as the most celebrated living composer. Both men had lost all sense of proportion in their 
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und sollen es andern nicht trueben mit ihrer Leichenbitteraesthetik; eine 
hoechst trockne Rasse. Eigentlich aber koennen mir doch alle Aesthet- 
iker, Recensenten, und wie sie heissen moegen, gestohlen werden, sie 
sind zu faul und leben von anderer Glueck... . 


Gestern haben sie mir von Leipzig aus eine Professorstelle an der Uni- 
versitaet angeboten, die meinetwegen creiert werden solle, ich habe sie 
aber ausgeschlagen. Collegia ueber Musik lesen kann ich nicht, und hinge 
auch mein ganzes Glueck davon ab. 


Those who always lament that it [the era of true art] has passed for 
good, may be right in believing that there is no art left for them. But they 
shall not make me believe that the art of the past has truly given them 
pleasure; at any rate, they shall not spoil it for others by their funereal 
aesthetics. This is a sad and dry race. As a matter of fact, all these aesthet- 
icians, critics, and whatever they may call themselves, can go hang them- 
selves. They are too lazy and live upon the fortune of others... . 

Yesterday Leipzig University offered me a professorship, which is to 
be created especially for me; but I have declined it. I could not give lec- 
tures on music, even if my sole happiness were to depend upon it. 





During a short life Mendelssohn came into contact with nearly every 
important contemporary, from kings and queens to such revolutionaries as 
Saint-Simon and Herwegh. His correspondence with the musicians of his 
age is prodigious in extent and in content. To name only the most famous 
names, there are Hector Berlioz, Robert Schumann, Richard Wagner, Louis 
Spohr, J. F. Fétis, Ferdinand Hiller, Frederic Chopin, Franz Liszt, Gioac- 
chino Rossini, Giacomo Meyerbeer, Luigi Cherubini, Sterndale Bennett, 
Heinrich Marschner, the young Joseph Joachim (Mendelssohn was his 
guardian angel), Jenny Lind, Moritz Hauptmann — and many more. 

When we compare his letters to his family with those to his friends we 
notice that the changing relationship between the composer and his con- 
temporaries — and the world at large — is more clearly reflected in the 
letters to his friends. The intimate friends who witnessed Mendelssohn's 
not generally known change from an optimistic reformer and radical to a 
world-weary, world-famous, and world-frightened conservative were Carl 
Klingemann, secretary of the Hanover legation in London, Ignace Mos- 
cheles, famous pianist and former disciple of Beethoven, Gustav Droysen, 
whom we noticed above, and Eduard Devrierft, a celebrated actor. 
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The family letters incline — especially in Mendelssohn's younger years — 
to smart banter, gossip, and occasional outbursts of the volatile temper of 
a highly sensitive and irascible personality. Their tenor is determinedly and 
consistently optimistic; they are filled to the brim with events, personalities, 
opinions; their language appears easygoing and nonchalant: yet surviving 
drafts of some of these “casual” letters show that their impression of artless- 
ness is deceptive. Conversely, in the letters to his friends, Mendelssohn, 
always warm-hearted and sincere but considerably more reserved, hardly 
stoops to gossip or small talk. These letters reveal more of the thinking, 
worrying, and suffering Mendelssohn. 

What are the qualities most characteristic of Mendelssohn’s letters? Their 
artistry, as prose, is equaled among the letters of composers only by those 
of his friend Berlioz. Yet their lasting appeal is probably most due to Men- 
delssohn’s ability to describe the world be saw with such vividness that the 
reader 120 years later feels an active participation. A few examples may 
illustrate the point. 


From a letter to his family written in Rome June 6, 1831: 


Um als grosse Stadt eigenthuemlich zu sein, dafuer erscheint mir Neapel 
zu klein. . .. Die Idee des Mittelpunktes fuer ein grosses Volk, die London 
so wunderbar schoen macht, giebt mir Neapel nicht, und zwar, weil eben 
das Volk fehlt; denn die Fischer und Lazzaxoni kann ich kein Volk nen- 
nen. Sie sind mehr wie Wilde, und ihr Mittelpunkt ist nicht Neapel, son- 
dern das Meer. Die Mittelklassen, die gewerbetreibenden, arbeitenden 
Buerger, die in den andern grossen Staedten die Grundlage bilden, sind 
hier ganz untergeodnet; man moechte sagen, es fehlt ganz daran. Das 
ist es, was mir eigentlich den Aufenthalt in Neapel selbst oft verdriess- 
lich gemacht hat. . . . i 


Das Klima ist fuer einen grossen Herrn eingerichtet, der spaet aufsteht, 
nie zu Fuss zu gehen braucht, nichts denkt, ( weil das erhitzt), nachmit- 
tags seine paar Stunden auf dem Sopha schlaeft, dann sein Eis isst und 
nachts ins Theater faehrt, wo er wieder nichts zu denken findet, sondern 
da Besuche machen und empfangen kann. Auf der andern Seite ist das 
Klima wieder ebenso passend fuer einen Kerl im Hemde mit nackton 
Beinen und Armen, der sich ebenfalls nicht zu bewegen braucht, — sich 
ein paar Gran erbettelt, wenn er einmal nichts zu leben hat, — nachmit- 
tags sein Schlaefchen macht auf der Erde, am Hafen, oder auf dem 
Steinpflaster. . . . , der dann sich seine frutta di mare etwa selbst aus dem 
Meere heraufholt, dann da schlaeft, wo er abends zuletzt hinkommt, -kurz, 
der in jedem Augenblick das thut, was ihm gerade gemuethlich ist, wie 
ein Thier. Das sind denm nun auch die beiden Hauptklassen in Neapel. 
Bei weitem der groesste Theil der Bevoelkerung des Toledo 5 besteht 


5 Toledo Street, now Via Roma. 
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aus zierlich geputzten Herren und Damen oder schoenen Carossen, in 
denen sich Mann und Frau einander spazieren fahren, oder aus diesen 
braunen Sans-culottes, die mal Fische zum Verkauf tragen und graesslich 
dazu bruellen oder Last tragen, wenn es an Gelde fehlt. . . 


Naples is too small, in my opinion, to give the proper impression of a ` 
great city. . . . The idea of the capital of a great people, which London 
so wonderfully well fulfills, is not conveyed to me by Naples at all, chiefly 
because it actually lacks a pone For I can't consider the fishermen and 
lazzaroni as constituting a people. They are more like savages, and their 
true capital is not Naples but the sea. The middle classes, the tradesmen 
and working citizens, who constitute the basic populace of other great 
towns, are quite subordinate and one might say virtually nonexistent here. 
It is this circumstance, I believe, which has often spoiled my stay in 
Naples.... 


The climate is suitable for a great lord who rises late, never has to go 
out on foot, never thinks (for this makes one hot), sleeps a couple of 
hours on a sofa in the afternoon, then eats his sherbet and drives to the 
theatre at night, where he again finds nothing to think about, but simply 
makes and receives visits. On the other hand this climate is also suitable 
for a fellow in a shirt, with naked legs and arms, who likewise has no 
reason to move about; who begs for a couple of grans when he has nothing 
more to live on and who takes his afternoon siesta lying on the ground, 
or on the quay, or on the street pavement... . He fetches his frutti di mare 
himself out of the sea, and sleeps wherever he may happen to be at night; 
in short, who does every moment what he likes best, just like an animal. 
These are the two principal classes in Naples. By far the largest part of 
the addu of the Toledo consists of dolled- -up ladies and Peona 
or elegant carriages in which husbands and wives drive together, or of 
those tawny sans-culottes who sometimes peddle fsh, yelling hideously, 
or carry burdens when they are penniless. 


From a letter to K. F. Zelter written in London July 20, 1829 (unpublished): 


. es ist mir ein Beduerfnis, auszusprechen, dass ich Ihnen das alles 
groesstenteils verdanke, und Ihnen zu sagen, wie ich das weiss und 
anexkenne. Am Jiebsten hielte ich wohl solchen Dank zurueck, denn man 
sollte lieber verschweigen, was man doch nicht recht vollkommen und 
erschoepfend ausdruecken kann; aber es draengt sich mir so bei Vielem, 
an das ich mich erinnere, gerade heut der Gedanke auf, Ihnen und Ihnen 
allein es schuldig zu sein, dass ich heut nicht verschweigen kann . . . ich 
dachte an Sie, und danke Ihnen, dass Sie mich nicht in der Steifheit ein- 
zwaengender Lehrsaetze, sondern in der wahren Freiheit, das heisst in 
der Kenntnis der rechten Graenzen erzogen haben. 


. I feel the urge of expressing to you that all F know and have mastered 
I owe to you; I want you to know that I am fully aware of it. Perhaps I 
should not talk about it at all and reserve my gratitude for another occa- 
sion, for one should be silent if one is unable to express one's thoughts 
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perfectly and exhaustively. Yet the thought came forcibly to my mind 
time and again, that I owe all this mastery to you and to you alone. . . 
I thank you for not having pressed me into the strait-jacket of rigid rules, 
and for having educated me in the only true freedom, that is, in the knowl- 
edge of the true frontiers of art and taste. 





From a letter from Leipzig to his family in Berlin, October 6, 1835 (transla- 
tion from Miss Selden-Goth's edition): 


. .. den Tag, nachdem ich Hensels nach Delitzsch begleitet hatte, war 
Chopin da; er wollte nur einen Tag bleiben urd so waren wir diesen auch 
ganz zusammen und machten Musik. Ich kann Dir nicht leugnen, liebe 
Fanny, dass ich neuerdings gefunden habe, dass Du ihm in Deinem 
Urtheile nicht genug Gerechtigkeit widerfahren laessest; vielleicht war 
er auch nicht recht bei Spiellaune, als Du ihn hoertest, was ihm wohl oft 
begegnen mag; aber mich hat sein Spiel wieder von Neuem entzueckt, 
und ich bin ueberzeugt, wenn Du und auch Vater, einige seiner besseren 
Sachen so gehoert haettest, wie er sie mir vorspielte, Ihr wuerdet dasselbe 
sagen. Es ist etwas Grundeigenthuemliches in seinem Clavierspiel, und 
zugleich so sehr Meisterliches, dass man ihn einen recht vollkommenen 
Virtuosen nennen kann; und da mir alle Art von Vollkommenheit lieb 
und erfreulich ist, so war mir dieser Tag ein hoechst angenehmer. . . . Es 
war mir lieb, wieder einmal mit einem ordentlichen Musiker zusammen 
zu sein, nicht mit solchen halben Virtuosen und halben Classikern, die 
gern les honneurs de la vertu et les plaisirs du vice in der Musik vereinigen 
moechten, sondern mit einem, der seine vollkommen ausgepraegte Rich- 
tung hat. Und wenn sie auch noch so himmelweit von der meinigen ver- 
schieden sein mag, so kann ich mich praechtig damit vertragen;- nur mit 
jenen halben Leuten nicht. 


... The day I accompanied the Hensels to Delitzsch, Chopin came; he 
intended to remain only one day, so we spent this entirely together and 
made music. I cannot deny, dear Fanny, that I have lately found that you 
are not doing him sufficient justice in your judgement; perhaps he was not 
in the right humor for playing when you heard him, which can often be 
the case with him. But, as for myself, his playing has enchanted me afresh, 
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and I am persuaded that if you, and Father also, had heard him play some 
of his better pieces as he played them to me, you would say the same. 
There is something entirely original in his piano playing, and it is at the 
same time so masterly, that he may be called a perfect virtuoso; and as, 
in music, I like and rejoice in every kind of perfection, that day was most 
agreeable to me. It was so pleasant to be once more with a thorough 
musician, and not with those semi-virtuosi and semi-classicists who would 

' gladly combine in music les honneurs de la vertu et les plaisirs du vice, 
but with one who has his own perfect and well-defined way; however far 
asunder we may be in our different spheres, I can still get on famously 
with such a person — but not with those semi-demi people. 


By inclination and education Mendelssohn was a classic humanist, espous- 
ing a system of values which harmonized beautifully with his deep Christian 
religiosity and owed much to the decisive influence of Schleiermacher. Four 
other men of towering stature made strong impressions on the composer 
and left their traces in his ideas on ethics and the arts: Goethe, Hegel, Moses 
Mendelssohn, and G. E. Lessing. His epistolary style, however, is indebted 
mainly to Goethe, Lessing, and Zelter. 

Goethe warmly loved the young composer, whom he first met as a twelve- 
year old boy and exchanged a number of letters with him. In turn Felix, 
as everyone who came near Goethe’s orbit, could not remain unaffected by 
the poet’s style, the less so as hé set many of Goethe’s poems to music. Here 
is the young Mendelssohn at twenty-one, reporting a recent visit with the 
grand old man (Weimar, May 24-25, 1830): 


. .. Vormittags muss ich ihm ein Stuendchen Clavier vorspielen, von 
allen verschiedenen grossen Componisten, nach der Zeitfolge und muss 
ihm erzaehlen, wie sie die Sache weiter gebracht haetten; und dazu sitzt 
er in einer dunklen Ecke wie ein Jupiter tonans, und blitzt mit den alten 
Augen. An den Beethoven wollte er gar nicht heran. — Ich sagte ihm 
aber, ich koenne ihm nicht helfen, und spielte ihm das erste Stueck 
der C-moll Symphonie vor. — Das beruehrte ihm nun ganz seltsam. Er 
sagte erst: "Das bewegt aber gar nichts; das macht nur Staunen; das 
ist grandios," und dann brummte er so weiter und fing nach langer Zeit 
wieder an: "Das ist sehr gross, ganz toll, man moechte sich fuerchten, 
das Haus fiele ein; und wenn das nun alle die Menschen zusammen- 
spielen!” : 

... Da ich Goethe gebeten hatte, mich ‘Du’ zu nennen, liess er mir den 
folgenden Tag durch Ottilie sagen, dann muesse ich aber laenger bleiben 
als zwei Tage, wie ich gewollt haette, sonst koenne er sich nicht wieder 
daran gewoehnen. Wie er mir das nun noch sélbst sagte und meinte, ich 
werde wohl nichts versaeumen, wenn ich etwas laenger bliebe, und mich 
einlud, jeden Tag zum Essen zu kommen, wepn ich nicht anderswo sein 
wollte; wie ich denn nun bis jetzt auch jeden Tag da war und ihm gestern 
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von Schottland, Hengstenberg, Spontini -und Hegels Aesthetik erzaehlen 
musste, wie er mich dann nach Tiefurth mit den Damen schickte, mir aber 
verbot nach Berka zu fahren, weil da ein schoenes Maedchen wohne, und 
er mich nicht ins Unglueck stuerzen wolle, und wie ich dann so dachte, 
das sei nun der Goethe, von dem die Leute einst behaupten wuerden, er 
sei gar nicht eine Person, sondern bestehe aus mehreren kleinen Goeth- 
iden:- da waer’ ich wohl recht toll gewesen, wenn mich die Zeit gereut 
haette. 


. . . Mornings I must play to him on the piano for about an hour, from 
the various great composers, in chronological order, and must explain 
what each had done to further the art. He all the while sits in a dark 
corner like a Jupiter tonans, his old eyes flashing fire. At first he would not 
venture upon Beethoven at all, but I declared I could not help him, and 
played the first movement of the C-minor symphony. It had a stunning 
effect on him. First he said: "That arouses no emotion; nothing but aston- 
ishment; it's grandiose." He continued to grumble in this way for a while, 
and after a pause he began again: "That is very great, quite wild, enough 
to bring the house down about ones ears; and what it must be when all 
the people are playing at once!" ê 

. . . I had asked Goethe to call me “Du” [as before] and he sent me 
word by Ottilie [his daughter-in-law] that in this case I must stay more 
than two days, or else he could not get into the way of it again. And then 
he repeated the same thing to me himself, and said I should not miss any- 
thing if I stayed a little longer, and invited me to come to dinner every 
day, unless 1 wanted to go elsewhere. I have been there every day, and 
yesterday I had to tell him all about Scotland, Hengstenberg, Spontini, 
and Hegel’s Aesthetics — and he sent me to Tiefurth with the ladies, for- 
bidding me however to go on to Berka, because there was a beautiful girl 
living there and he did not wish to plunge me into misery. And as I felt 
that this was the very Goethe of whom people will one day declare that 
he is not all one person but is made up of several small Goethides — I 
should have been very foolish indeed if I had begrudged the time. . . . 





The robust and often malicious outpourings of Zelter, as we know them 
from his voluminous correspondence with Goethe, reflect faithfully the spirit 
and temper of that sober and pragmatic man, who loved his Felix like a son. 
Zelter’s manly and blunt personality left its imprint on Mendelssohn's epis- 
tolary style, especially in early letters in which he imitated Zelter, consciously 
ot unconsciously. A few examples of Mendelssohn's essays in Zelterian lan- 


9 A more detailed account of this visit, from Mendelssohn's diary, is quoted in his son Carl 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy's Goethe und Mendelssohn (Leipzig 1871). 
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guage may serve as tokens of this influence. The first is from an unpublished. 
letter dated Paris, December 11, 1831: 


... Dr. Boerne, der mir mit seinen langsamen qur ue seinen abge- 
quaelten Einfaellen, seiner Wuth auf Deutschland und seinen franzoes- 
ischen Freiheitsphrasen ebenso zuwider ist wie Dr. Heine mit allen dittos. 


... Dr Boerne, who, with his slow impromptus, his cramped and laboured 
fancies, his rage against Germany, and his French claptrap of “liberty,” is 
just as loathsome to me as that Dr Heine with all the same items. 


The second, from an unpublished letter from Rome, December 14, 1830, is a 
response to news of Goethe's illness: 


Er [Goethe] ist der letzte und schliesst eine heitere, glueckliche Zeit vor 
uns zu... . moege das uebergrosse Glueck, das uns allen in allen Dingen 
geschenkt war, noch eine lange Zeit dauern . . . bei aller Lustigkeit vergesse 
ich nie, dass der Kern und das Eigentliche von allen Dingen ernsthaft, 
ja oft tragisch ist, und dass ich wieder beim Ernst daran denke, dass der 
rechte Ernst heiter und nicht eben finster und kalt sein muss . . . dessen 
bin ich gewiss. 
He [Goethe] is the last and closes a serene and happy era before our eyes 
_++. may the huge good fortune which has accompanied all of us in all 
respects, last for many years to come . . . in the midst of gaiety I never 
forget that the kernel and essence of all things is serious and often tragic; 
on the other hand, speaking of seriousness, I am convinced that the truly 
serious is serene and not at all grim and cold. 


The third is a comment on Berlioz in Rome, March 12, 1831 (letter un- 
published): 


... wir spielten dann seine Symphonie . . . ‘episode de la vie d'un artiste’ 
und zu der ein gedrucktes Programm ausgetheilt wird, wie der arme 
Kuenstler im letzten Satz zum Teufel faehrt, waehrend díe Zuhoerer schon 
laengst desselben werden moechten — nun und da haben alle Instrumente 
den Katzenjammer und vomiren Musik und man wird sehr ungluecklich 
dabey, und doch ist er ein sehr angenehmer Mensch und spricht gut und 
hat feine Ideen, und man muss ihn liebgewinnen. . 


... we then played [on the piano] his symphony . . . “episode de la vie d'un 
artiste." 1 For it a printed program will be given out, wherein the gr 
artist goes to the devil in the last movemerit, while the listeners long 
before have felt that they are possessed by the devil anyway ê — at this 
juncture all instruments have a bad hangover and vomit music, and one 


7 This was, of course, Berlioz’ Symphonie Phantastique. Berlioz recognized the high gifts of Meh- 
delssohn and acclaimed him without envy or rivalry. Mendelssohn thought Berlioz a musician 
without genuine talent, yet befriended him and, during Berlioz’s German tous placed the 
Gewandhaus orchestra at his disposal. e ; 

8 The German pun is not translatable. 
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gets most unhappy about it. And yet he [Berlioz] is a most pleasant man 
and speaks well and has fine ideas, and one must love him just the same. 


Another influence occasionally apparent in the letters is that of the pointed 
aphorisms of Lessing, especially when the young Mendelssohn is shooting 
his barbed arrows of contempt at the target of contemporary French opera 
and musical commercialism. On the whole, however, it is surprising what 
scant use he made of his command of six languages (French, English, Ital- 
ian, Latin, Greek, besides German) and his vast reading in three or four 
literatures. Quotations in foreign tongues are rare in his letters, and the com- 
poser who studied the original texts of Sophocles’ Antigone and Oedipus in 
Colonos and wrote incidental music for them was prone rather to fall into 
Berlinese slang than into high-sounding or pompous diction. 

Nevertheless the informal, even naive, appearance of the letters is decep- 
tive. Not one to parade his erudition, their author is yet capable of subtle 
allusions to matters of philosophy, history, any of the arts; an intellectual 
who despises in equal measure the uneducated and the professional intel- 
lectuals, the "aesthetes." His facility is not altogether spontaneous. The 
graceful casualness of many of his letters is carefully contrived, in the best 
sense of the word, as we can see from some surviving drafts. Yet his sincerity 
is never impaired, and his composing never does violence to his inner feelings. 
A magnificent sense of humor and of self-detachment, inherited from his 
father and grandfather Mendelssohn, fairly radiates from most of his letters; 
yet his judgment of art and men is sharply critical; if usually just, it is often 
satiric, even to the point of malice. Mendelssohn was one who frequently 
indulged a choleric temper, and several of his letters reflect an irascible 
nature; yet he never, never expressed it toward his parents or other "persons 
of respect,” so strongly entrenched was the Jewish patriarchal command of 
filial respect. Diplomacy marks his expression of differences with his mother. 
In all the letters there are to be found no outbursts of anger or even impa- 
tience vis-a-vis his parents. His humor transcends all difficulties and, indeed, 
affords us the best measure of the man Mendelssohn — able to see himself 
objectively, without self-love or pity. 

Certainly these family letters cast a bright light on Mendelssohn as a per- 
son; yet, chronologically clustered though they are, they never served auto- 
biographical intentions. Nor do they convey more than incidental and 
peripheral information concerning his musical creativity, his ideas and prac- 
tice of composition. Perhaps the most captivating aspect of the letters, that 
which makes their reading a continually fresh delight, is their subtle and 


honest revelation of his inner nature. 
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The older musical historians listed Mendelssohn among the romanticists. 
The newer, no longer sure of the watershed between musical classicism and 
romanticism, have had to attempt hybrid formulas for his quality, such as 

“romantic classicist" or “classic romanticist. We are inclined to consider 
him a “classic mannerist,” a composer who looked back to classicism though 
his most original and spontaneous works reveal a sympathy with romantic 
ideas. Yet his letters bespeak most clearly an inclination to the classic tradi- 
tion of manifest simplicity. In them his romantic temper is represented by 
his irony and satire, perhaps also by an occasional but relatively rare lyricism. 
For the deeper understanding of this highly complex artist the probative 
value of these letters is invaluable. Not in vain did he all through his life 
stress the motto: “Life and Art are not divisible.” 





Mendelssohn's signature on a family letter, April 11, 1825 


Thoreau at Work: The Writing of “Ktaadn” 


By Rosert C. Cossry 
Roosevelt University 


ENRY D. THOREAU has long been respected as a master of the high 
art of creating sentences, but as a writer he has often been described 
as skilled only in the construction of sentences, not in the handling of larger 
units. It accords with long-held preconceptions about Transcendentalism 
that Thoreau should be thought of as catching gleams of inspiration, work- 
ing them into sparse, lucid sentences, and then throwing the sentences into 
rather carelessly organized essays and books. 
- But Thoreau’s transcendentalism was not inconsistent with a thorough- 
going craftmanship, and modern scholars have established the fact that he 
worked carefully and skillfully from beginning to end of the artistic process. 
The most conclusive study, James Lyndon Shanley’s The Making of Walden 
(Chicago 1957), analyzes the painstaking steps by which Thoreau’s most 
important book was developed. It is also interesting to observe how Thoreau 
wrote lesser works than Walden, and it is now possible to trace several steps 
in the writing of one in particular, the account of Thoreau’s first adventure 
in the Maine woods, the essay “Ktaadn.” 

The story of the writing of “Ktaadn” begins with a personal experience, 
an excursion which Thoreau made into the Maine wilderness in September 
1846. The Penobscot River had flooded in the spring of that year, doing 
much property damage, and a timber merchant of Bangor, George Augustus 
Thatcher (husband of Thoreau's cousin Rebecca), was about to go up-river 
to oversee the repairing of one of his dams. Apparently he invited his cousin 
Henry to accompany him, and cousin Henry in turn persuaded Thatcher 
and two other men from Bangor to push on up the river, above the dam, 
and climb Mount Katahdin. 

Thoreau went to Bangor by train and boat, then with his cousin pro- 
ceeded by horse and buggy up the Penobscot for two days to Mattawam- 
keag, where they joined the others. They all hiked for a day and a half 
through the woods to the farthest log cabin, and there engaged two men 
as guides and boatsmien. They traversed rivers and lakes for two days in a 
bateau, Thoreau observing with great interest the boatsmen in action, Next 
they ascended Mount Katahdin, Thoreau taking charge here as the most 
experienced mountain climber of the group. Finally, they returned by bateau 
and buggy to Bangor, and thepce Thoreau returned to Concord and Walden 
Pond, having been absent from his Walden cabin just ten days. 


[21] 
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During the excursion, he took the first step in recording his experience, 
entering in a slim notebook, day by day, observations about each day's 
activities. (The book was his current journal; it also contains entries on 
other subjects, made at Walden before and after the trip to Maine. Still 
unpublished, the journal is housed in the Berg Collection of The New York 
Public Library.) 

His daily notes are for the most part simply lists of what he did and saw, 
forming the starkest kind of narrative. For example, among the notes for 
September 5th is this passage: 

... then 4 miles in North Twin — by moon light S twin inlet ^ laughing 
loon. lighthouse island — distant shores. Ghostly trees mountain waste 
— pausing to hear wolves & see moose hear hooting owls — alternate 


roaring — rock camp at head of N Twin at 20 to 9 o'clock — probably a 
dozen moose looking on.1 


After the Maine excursion, back at his cabin on Walden Pond, he began 
expanding these notes, still working in the same notebook. Since there are 
other entries following this, on other subjects, one of which is dated Decem- 
ber 2, it is clear that he worked on the expansion at Walden in the fall of 
1846. 

This first draft of his essay reveals a fact which is eloquent of his method. 
Although there is quite enough of a straightforward narration of the ex- 
cursion to justify calling this a first draft of his essay, it does not start at the 
beginning. On pages 78 to 84 of the notebook, following the daily notes, 
is the expanded account of one part of the bateau trip, the crossing of North 
Twin Lake. Following that, on pages 85 and 86, is a description of a false 
sunrise on the boat from Boston to Portland. On page 87 begins his account 
of the trip upriver from Bangor, which then continues in a chronological 
account to the end of the excursion. It is as if he did not know, at this 
point, where his essay should begin. (His daily notes had begun with de- 
tails of the train trip to Boston from Concord.) Another impression is that 
he has not yet settled on the proper tone or style of his narration, and is 
experimentally writing up various sections to catch a fitting tone, before 
settling into the narration of the whole. 

Another aspect of the first draft, obvious at a glance, would rid anyone of 
the notion that Thoreau wrote easily or intuitively. There is hardly a sentence 
of the whole draft in which he has not made deletions, insertions, inver- 
sions of order, or substitutions, and in many places he has added fairly long 


1 Unpublished journal in the Berg Collection, p 73. Quoted with permission of The New York 
Public Library. 
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passages in the margins or between the lines (not always clearly indicating 
their proper position in the essay). 
The first draft is for the most part an expansion of the daily notes. For 
example, the passage from the September 5th notes is rendered thus: 
The loon laughed and dived as we held our way — the fir and spruce and 
cedar, occasionally hanging with moss, stood like the ghosts of trees on 
the distant shore — We sang, at least with enthusiasm such boat songs 
as we could remember — and listened to hear if any wolf responded — 
aware that we had perchance disturbed many a deer or moose a 
feeding on the shore — and even then [two words undecipherable] — 
but we heard only the hooting of owls. On entering the lake, we steered 
for a little dot of an island hardly visible in the dark — where we amused 
ourselves with planning where the light house should be — and how we 
should like to live and be the light-house man. At length we drew up 
our batteau upon a smooth white sandy shore at the head of the lake — 
gliding in between some large dark rocks and proceeded to make our 


camp.? 


If we were to number consecutively the items listed in the selection from 
the daily notes, they would now appear in this order: 1, 4, 3, 6, 13, 8, 2, 10. 
Item 2 has been greatly expanded, items 5, 7, 9, 11, and 12 left out, and a 
detail about singing added after item 3. The impression, so far, is that the 
order has been changed to make the notes into a smooth, graceful narration 
of the experience. 

The first draft is, as has been noted, a work draft; Thoreau made many 
corrections in it. In this passage, for instance, he added grey before moss, 
deleted at least, changed perchance to perhaps, and added future before 
light house, and there after to live. Then, with sweeping lines, he crossed out 
the whole last part of the passage, from On entering the lake to the end. 

There are many such deletions of whole passages in the first draft, and 
many places where he breaks a train of thought, even in the middle of a 
sentence, and starts again. There are several places where he digresses into 
generalities not related to the events, suspending the narration; for example, 
on page 175, he interrupts an account of poling in rapids to exclaim, “Think 
what a mean and wretched place this world is— that half the time we 
have to light a lamp that we may see to live in it,” and on page 196 he inter- 
rupts the account of elimbing Mount Katahdin to speculate on the nature 
of fables and myths. 

The implication is strong that Thoreau has not yet found a unifying 
theme or central concept which would give him a strict principle of selec- 


2 Journal 78-79. 
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tion and a clear tone; he seems to be groping for that unifying theme, as a 
composer of music or a painter might grope for the central simplifying con- 
cept around which all will fall into place. 

When we compare the first draft to the first published version, we note 
that the writer did find such a theme, and did organize everything around 
it (perhaps working in one or more drafts which we do not have, between 
the first draft and the published version). The theme around which every- 
thing falls into order is the idea of wilderness. . 

A number of details in the passage under consideration show how this 
theme guided Thoreau. In the first published version (which appeared in 
the Union Magazine in 1848 °), the passage runs thus: 


While Uncle George steered for a small island near the head of the 
lake, now just visible, like a speck on the water, we rowed by turns 
swiftly over its surface, singing such boat-songs as we could remember. 
The shores seemed at an indefinite distance in the moonlight. Occasion- 
ally we paused in our singing and rested on our oars, while we listened 
to hear if the wolves howled, for this is a common serenade, and my 
companions affirmed that it was the most dismal and unearthly of sounds; 
but we heard none this time. If we did not hear, however, we did listen, 
not without a reasonable expectation; that at least I have to tell, — only 
some utterly uncivilized, big-throated owl hooted loud and dismally in 
the drear and boughy wilderness, plainly not nervous about his solitary 
life, nor afraid to hear the echoes of his voice there. We remembered also 
that possibly moose were silently watching us from the distant coves, or 
some surly bear or timid red deer or caribou had been startled by our 
singing. It was with new emphasis that we sang there the Canadian 
boat-song, — 

“Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past!” 


which described precisely our own adventure, and was inspired by the 
description of exactly this kind of life, — for the rapids were ever near, 
and the daylight long past; the woods on shore looked dim, and many 
an Utawas' tide here emptied into the lake. 
“Why should we yet our sail unfurl? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl! 
. But, when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh, sweetly we'll rest our laboring oar." 


“Utawas tide! this trembling moon ` 
Shall see us float o'er thy surges soon." 


At last we glided past the "green isle," which had been our landmark, 
all joining in the chorus; as if by the watery Tinks of rivers and of lakes we ' 


8 Henry D. Thoreau, "Ktaadn, and the Maine Woods," Union Magazine of Literature and Art 
m (July- December 1848) 29-33; 78-79; 132-137; 177-182; 216-220. Passage quoted is on 
p 132. 
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were about to float over unmeasured zones of earth, bound on unimag- 
inable adventures, — 
“Saint of this green isle! hear our prayers, 
Oh, grant us cool days and favoring airs! ” 


About nine o’clock we reached the river, and ran our boat into a 
natural haven between some rocks, and drew her out on the sand. 


If, again, we number the items in the first passage, from the daily notes, 
they now run 2, 3, 6, 8, 13, 12, 10, with passages about songs added after 
3 and 13. The order has been shuffled again, in short, and the passage in 
that sense re-worked. But much more important changes have been made. 
Although this passage is longer than the corresponding passage in the first 
draft, the material from the first draft has actually been condensed and 
stated more concisely. The passage has been expanded by several additions 
which stress the wildness of the setting. The wolves no longer respond, 
but howl, and an added clause describes their dismal sound. The hooting of 
owls becomes a clause about the big-throated owl, uncivilized but unafraid, 
at home in the wilderness. Not only moose may be watching, but bears, 
deer, and caribou. 

Above all, the changes in statements not about wild nature, but about 
civilized humans, show what is happening. At first, the island which acts 
as a landmark suggests that in time a light-house will be needed there, and 
a keeper of the light — thoughts of the beginnings of civilization in that 
area. This idea is completely suppressed, and the island is left only as a 
wild landmark. Instead of the light-house keeper, the rivermen take the 
stage. Their songs are fit for the wild setting, songs such as the voyageurs 
had sung along far-flung wilderness rivers. 

In the same way, Thoreau suppresses other passages from his notes and 
his first draft, which are interesting in themselves but do not fit his theme. 
He does not use his note about the sailors he saw in the Boston station, 
who had run out of money, nor a whole section of the first draft about the 
boat trip to Portland, nor a passage about a Negro foreman in charge of a 
group of white loggers, nor a humorous passage about a tin-ware peddler, 
nor the description of an amusement-park device operated by a Canadian, 
which swung his customers in a sixty-foot vertical circle. None of these had 
a place in an essay the central idea of which was wilderness. 

Into the account, on the other hand, go interesting additions: descrip- 
tions of debased human types on the edge of civilization, such as the Indians 
near Oldtown, and the politicians at Passadumkeag; a description of a saw- 
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mill devouring the wilderness; one of a bateau factory, making boats for 
wilderness rivers. He added a description of a typical frontier log cabin 
home, and one of a typical logging camp, also descriptions of the rivermen 
and their lives in the wilderness. 

He deleted a digression about the nature of fable and myth, but added 
passages describing the feelings of a civilized man confronted with savage 
nature on Katahdin. He deleted a conclusion in which he quoted Thomas 
Heywood to excuse the informality of his personal references, replacing it 
with a conclusion summarizing the wilderness experience. 

The theme, of wilderness thus helped Thoreau give his essay point and 
unity. In keeping with this, he emphasized the drama of the quick dash 
into the wilderness and out again, building on the suspense of the approach 
to the wilderness mountain and the ascent. While his reader could be 
counted on to be held by the suspense, he inserted skillfully into his account 
all the generalized and typical descriptions; then, after describing the cli- 
mactic ascent of Katahdin, he closed quickly, leaving out many details of 
the return trip which he had recorded in the notes and in the first draft, 
coming quickly, since the most dramatic part of the trip was over, to his 
conclusion. 

There are other changes in the first published version, most of them 
stylistic, but some suppressions of personal details (such as the comment , 
that the guide McCauslin was hired out by his wife). But the striking 
change from the first draft to the first published version is the achievement 
of a simple, dramatic, unified narrative and a fitting, consistent tone. What 
may seem an unstudied simplicity in the published version is, in short, a 
deliberately and painstakingly achieved simplicity. 

Thoreau's account is drawn almost entirely from his own personal expe- 
rience. There were books in print which would have told him about the 
area, and especially about the mountain he went to climb, but contrary to 
his usual practice he had not read any of them before making this trip. 
The first indication that he has been reading is in a note inserted into the 
first draft (p 207), in a different ink, giving the height of Katahdin "accord- 
ing to J." This is a reference to Charles Thomas Jackson, state geologist of 
Maine, who had climbed Katahdin in 1837. Since this first note from Jack- 
son's book * appears in the first draft, he may have been reading it in the 


4 The evidence on this point, which is quite conclusive; the writer discusses in a forthcomfn 
article. Thoreau's reference in "Ktaadn" to the guide who “as I remembered” had appel 
Jackson, is based on memory of oral accounts, not on Jackson's book. 

5 Second Annual Report on the Geology of the Public “Lands, Belonging to-the Two States 
of Maine and Massachusetts ( Augusta 1838). 
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fall of 1846, after his excursion, but the different ink suggests a still later 
date. 

The use Thoreau makes of Jackson’s book is slight. He derives from him 
statistics about the number of sawmills on the Penobscot(4)°, and the 
number of Indians in the tribe near Oldtown (6). He quotes him on the 
altitude of Katahdin (87), alludes to his route up the mountain (75), and 
notes that neither Jackson nor the preceding climber Jacob Whitman 
Bailey obtained a clear view from the top (89). He quotes from Jackson 
the report of Jackson's assistant, James T. Hodge, about the upper river 
and the route to Canada (84, 97). Besides mentioning some ascents of 
Katahdin which had preceded his own (2), this is all the use Thoreau 
made of source books in the first published version of "Ktaadn" — just 
enough to fill in a few details he could not get at first hand. 

Although the essay "Ktaadn" was thus published in 1848, Thoreau was 
still not finished with it. He made several changes between this and the 
final version which appeared in the posthumous book The Maine Woods 
(Boston 1864). Some of the changes are stylistic, such as the deletion of 
many adverbs, the clarifying of descriptive or expository passages, and more 
precise statement of his meaning in various passages.” Some of the changes 
corrected typographical errors of compositors working from Thoreau’s manu- 
script.’ Some reflected his further reading about the Maine woods. 

His continued interest in the subject after the excursion of 1846 is shown 
in a letter written in October 1847 to his sister Sophia, then visiting the 
Thatchers in Bangor. He thanks her for sending newspaper clippings about 
an ascent of Katahdin, and adds: “I... hope you will save and send me 
the rest, and anything else you may meet with relating to the Maine woods.” ° 
In 1848, as the sections of the essay appeared in the magazine, he sent 
copies to cousin George Thatcher in Bangor.” 

His Bangor relatives may have suggested some changes in statements of 
fact which appear in the final version. For instance, the weight of an average 


$ Page numbers in parentheses refer to The Maine Woods, Riverside Edition (Boston 1893). 

7 A few such changes can be noted in the final version of the passage quoted on page 24 
above, which appears on page 49 of The Maine Woods. 

8 Anyone who has read Thoreau's manuscripts will sympathize with the compositors. They 
rendered pine-cones as pine-canes; we busted ourselves as we buried ourselves. A building 
Thoreau called the only evidence of man became the only evidence of war. A few bags on a 
wagon became a few boys. Arcs became areas, fir-tree became fire-tree, and aeons became, with 

ly ludicrous effect, scows (to see the effect of this last, consult page 106 of The Maine 
Woods, line 19). 
9 The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau (New York 1958) 187. 
10 Correspondence 229. 
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bateau, which Thoreau gave in the first published version as 500 to 800 
pounds, he scaled down to 300 to 600 pounds (which makes a difference, 
as two men carried the bateau over the rough portages). The weight of a 
good-sized moose he likewise scaled down, from 1200 pounds to 1000. He 
first said that a bateau would wear out in two years, but now adds, “or 
often in a single trip." The first version identifies the Indians’ “no-see-’ems” 
as black flies; the revised version as midges. 

Two small but significant changes involve Thoreau's second thoughts 
about Indians. He had been quite disappointed by the Indians he met on 
this trip, saying that they "looked like the sinister and slouching fellows 
whom you meet picking up strings and paper in the streets of a city," and 
adding, "There is, in fact, a remarkable and unexpected resemblance 
between the degraded savage and the lowest classes in a great city" (105). 
On later trips to Maine, he came to know some unspoiled Indians, whom 
he liked and respected. He did not, even then, go back and delete his dis- 
paraging remarks, but he did soften the blow a little. 

In his first published version, he had said that as guides the Indians were 
"less to be relied on" than whites; in the final version, he adds, “for the 
most part." In the first version, commenting on the white guides they finally 
hired, he had said, ^We were lucky to have exchanged our Indians for these 
men"; in the final version he makes it clear that he was not thinking.of racial 
distinctions only, by adding after the word Indians the clause “whom we 
did not know." (The white guides were known to members of his group.) 

In the years after the first publication of “Ktaadn,” Thoreau was still 
adding to his essay details gathered from his reading, and though the addi- 
tions are not great in total amount, they help emphasize the idea of wilder- 
ness. 

In 1849, he received from Bangor a newspaper clipping about the death 
of a logger; this became a footnote in the final version, supporting his point 
about the dangers of the logger's job (99). 

In 1851 was published John S. Springer's Forest Life and Forest Trees. 
The author had been a lumberjack; he wrote with authority, and Thoreau 
used him to back up some of his own statements. He added to his essay a 
footnote quoting Springer on the construction of a lumber camp (24); one 
on the curved surface of a rising river, which throws logs off to the side 
(57); and one on how timber cruisers climb trees to look for pines (91). 
He also derived from Springer a footnote about bears destroying bateaux 
though he does not attribute it to him." He also uses a list of various spe- 


11 Maine Woods 96. Cf Springer 54. 
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cialized jobs (58), and probably from the same source a list of the tools 
used by loggers (56-57). 

(Thoreau does not, it is interesting to note, take over the other man’s 
attitude towards the wilderness, which in Springer’s view is savage and 
terrible, the scene of bloody accidents, awful suffering, and fierce attacks 
on loggers by wild beasts. In “Ktaadn” the wilderness is stern and sometimes 
frightening, but beautiful. ) 

Another book Thoreau used at some time after his trip to Maine is 
Francois André Michaux’ The North American Sylva. (He read one of the 
English editions, of which there had been several since the first in 1819.) 
From it he drew a fairly long passage about lumbering on the Kennebec.” 

Also, he added to the essay two observations from the Jesuit Relations, 
which he read in French. (The English edition did not appear until after 
his death.) The first seems to be a Thoreauvian pun, in which he applies a 
phrase about the abundance of rocks in rivers, to rock-filled piers protec- 
ting a dam (44). The second is a quotation about the abundance of fish, 
noting that the French explorers, like Thoreau and his companions, first 
confidently put the pan on to heat, and then started fishing (72). 

In sum, Thoreau’s method in the writing of “Ktaadn” can be clearly seen. 
Starting with an account of his personal experience and observations, he 
discovers, in the process of writing, a tone and a unifying theme, and he 
then re-works almost every detail of the structure in keeping with that 
tone and that theme. Even after the first publication, he is still revising for 
clarity and force, and still adding details which emphasize the theme. In 
this process, we cannot possibly distinguish skill in constructing sentences 
from skill in organizing the essay. The sentences work for the specific tone 
and theme, and could not be finished in themselves, apart from the theme 
which orders the whole. 

It is interesting that Thoreau wrote "Ktaadn" in the same year in which 
he finished A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, for in that book 
the account of a somewhat similar personal experience is told not simply 
and dramatically as in “Ktaadn,” but with many golden digressions. The 
difference in structure suggests that at critical points in the construction of 
the two works he felt quite different purposes, and decided on quite differ- 
ent themes. One difference is that while writing “Ktaadn” he addressed 
himself more to his contemporaries; it is timely in a sense in which A Week 
is not. For instance, in “Ktaadn” he gives the names of specific frontier fami- 


12 Maine Woods 51-58. Cf North American Sylva (Philadelphia 1865) xx 131-132. 
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lies whom his readers will find hospitable, in case they should pass along 
the same route themselves ( Maine Woods 22). 

In each of his separate works, apparently — certainly in those the writing 
of which has been examined in detail, and presumably in the rest as well — 
Thoreau constructed a whole artistic unit. Like most artists, he started with 
a working of his materials, discovered during this working of materials a 
life-giving unifying purpose or concept, and shaped the whole work to that. 
Certainly this organic method of creating a literary work is the method he 
followed in the writing of "Ktaadn." 
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Reference Department Acquisitions during 1959—60 
Rare Book Division 
Lewis M. Starx, Chief 


HE FOLLOWING account of notable acquisitions by the Rare Book 
Division, during the fiscal year 1959-60, constitutes an extension of the 
Annual Report of The New York Public Library which appeared in the De- 
cember Bulletin (and is now available separately). Acquisition reports of 
other divisions of the Reference Department will appear in subsequent issues 


of the Bulletin. 


GIFTS RECEIVED 


Early in 1960 Mr Edward Sanchez pre- 
sented several sixteenth and seventeenth 
century works on astronomy and astrol- 
ogy, a field in which the Library has a 
good collection of early material. Among 
these books were two by Johann Stóffler, 
the well-known fifteenth century mathe- 
matician: his Almanach noua, printed at 
Venice by Petrus Liechtenstein in 1507, 
and an Ephemeridum for 1532 and the 
twenty years following, an edition with- 
out imprint which was perhaps pub- 
lished at Venice by Luc’Antonio Giunta 
in 1531. Two other ephemerides were in 
the gift. One, by Giuseppe Scala, cal- 
culated for twelve years beginning with 
1589, was published at Venice in that 
year by the Giuntas. The other, by Gio- 
vanni Antonio Magini, is an Ephemer- 
idom Coelestiom Motvom, 1608-1630, 
published in Frankfurt in 1610. The 
latest imprint in Mr Sanchez's gift is 
Geminiano Montanari’s L’Astrologia 
convinta di falso, Venice, 1685, an at- 
tack on astrology based on “new ex- 
perience and physical and astronomical 
reasons. 

, From the Estate of James Hazen Hyde 
came an Almanach Royal for 1770 in 
an elaborate contemporary binding of 
cream morocco, with the sides and spine 
overlaid with red morocco, gilt, cut out 


to show central designs of colored bro- 
cade. Painted corner-pieces on the front 
cover contain female figures symboliz- 
ing Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, 
and on the back cover similar figures 
symbolize Air, Water, Earth, and Fire. 
The volume is inscribed by the “Comte 
du Camarés, de Barres et de Gissac 
Jahan de Costeplane” and contains the 
bookplate of R. Descamps Scrive. 

Mr and Mrs Charles Heissenbuttel 
gave the Library the rare 1608 edition 
of Richard Johnson's The Most Famovs 
History of the Seuen Champions of 
Christendome. This is probably the best 
known of Johnson's popular romances 
and, like most books oF this type, the 
early editions have become extremel 
scarce. The book is in two parts whi 
first appeared separately in 1596 and 
1597 (of which only one copy each is 
known). The 1008 edition, published 
by Elizabeth Burbie in London, is the 
second, but the first to contain both parts 
in one volume. Only two other copies 
are recorded: the British Museum and 
the Harmsworth, now in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. The present copy, 
bound in old vellum, but with the first 
title page unhappily defective, was sold 
at Sotheby's in a sale comprising books 
from the libraries of the Hon. George 
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Wood and others, held March 2-7, 1891. 
The Seven Champions of Christendome 
appears as lot 1914 in the sixth day’s 
sale, part of “The Library of a Gentle- 
man.” It was bought by Charles W. 
Frederickson of Brooklyn, well-known 
in the auction rooms as “Fred.” Johnson's 
Seven Champions was not included in 
the sale of the Frederickson collection 
after his death in May 1897, but was pur- 
chased with the remainder of the library 
by Mrs Heissenbuttel's father, Dr C. G. 
Liedeman, when he acquired Frederick- 
son's Brooklyn house. 

Several scarce volumes were pre- 
sented by Mrs Harcourt Amory, includ- 
ing the Florence, 1564 edition of Lodo- 
vico Domenichi's compilation of Italian 
satirical and humorous verse, Facetie, 
motti, et borle di diversi signori et per- 
sone priuate. Another sixteenth century 
volume is the Pesaro, 1559 edition of the 
Secreti of Girolamo Ruscelli, one of the 
best known of these compilations of 
"secrets" in early chemistry and medi- 
cine. Two scarce English titles in the 
same gift are The Magick of Kirani, King 
of Persia, and of Harpocration; contain- 
ing the magical and medicinal vertues 
of stones, herbs, fishes, beasts, and birds, 
[London?] 1685; and Secrets reveald: 
or An open entrance to the shut-palace 
of the King; containing, the greatest 
treasure in chymistry, London, 1669. 
The latter, composed by "Eyraneus Phi- 
laletha Cosmopolita” has sometimes 
been attributed to George Starkey. 

Only an occasional addition is made 
to the Library’s strong collection of sig- 
nificant editions of the Bible, a field in 
which Mr Lenox collected so avidly for 
many years. A gap was filled this year 
by the acquisition through the gift of 
Mrs S. Osgood Chase, of the first Welsh 
Bible to be printed in Wales. This edi- 
tion, published at Carmarthen in 1770, 
was annotated by Peter Williams, a fa- 
mous Methodist itinerant preacher, and 
is also the earliest Welsh Bible issued 
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with a commentary. “Peter Williams’ 
Bible” became extremely popular, no 
fewer than thirty-eight editions having 
been printed between 1770 and 1900. 
Several owners of private presses 
brought up to date the Division's hold- 
ings of their work. Valenti Angelo pre- 
sented three recent publications: Fran- 
cis Bacon's Of Gardens, one of 75 copies 
printed; and two titles by Saint Bernard- 
ine, True Charity and The World's Jus- 
tice, each issued in an edition of 50 cop- 
ies. Our collection of John Fass’s Ham- 
mer Creek Press books was increased 
by eight titles. Six of these are Biblical 
texts: The Book of Jonah, The Book of 
Ruth, The General Epistle of James, The 
Song of Songs, and two issues of the 
Lord's Prayer. These handsome book- 
lets were printed in editions of from 
20 to 65 copies. The other two volumes 
in Mr Fass's gift were additions to 
his fascinating experiments in printing 
"directly from the leaves": Leaf Prints 
and Twenty-five Poems about Trees & 
Leaves Including Some Prints of Leaves. 
Joseph Ishill of the Oriole Press gave 
us five books printed in 1959: Mrs Ishill’s 
To the Unknown Martyrs; A Centennial 
Memento, with Excerpts from A Shrop- 
shire Lad, by A. E. Housman; Five Un- 
published Letters of Housman; Hol- 
brook Jackson’s William Caxton; and 
Ornament of Grace, by Ilo Orleans. 
Leonard Baskin, the well-known art- 
ist and proprietor of The Gehenna Press, 
presented a collection of ephemeral 
pieces of his press, including a broad- 
side printing of Walt Whitman's poem 
“As Consequent" (1955) and Anthony 
Hecht's “Struwwelpeter” (1958). 
Joseph Blumenthal of The Spiral Press 
enabled us to complete our collection 
of the Robert Frost-Spiral Press Christ- 
mas booklets from 1929 to 1958 by fll- 
ing in three gaps in the group: Carpe 
Diem (1938), On a Tree Fallen Across 
the Road (1949), and My Objection to 
Being Stepped On (1957). 
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PURCHASES 


Americana 


Three additions were made this year 
to the Division's collection of "earliest 
Americana," the books printed before 
1551 which relate entirely to the dis- 
coveries in the New World or which 
contain references to these events, and 
for which the standard bibliography is 
Henry Harrisse's Bibliotheca Americana 
Vetustissima. The three books acquired 
were unrecorded by Harrisse. Two of 
them deal with the use of the Brazilian 
guaiac wood in the treatment of syphilis, 
a subject which was discussed in nu- 
merous early sixteenth century pam- 
phlets. The Library's collection now in- 
cludes some twenty titles before 1551 
dealing specifically with guaiac. The 
earlier of the two recent acquisitions is 
Eyn bewert recept wie man das holtz 
Gnagacá [sic] fur die Frantzosen brau- 
chen sol, probably published in Nurem- 
berg in 1518. Six years later this text 
was reprinted in Bamberg with a sim- 
ilar title, a copy of which was in Mr 
Lenox's collection. 

One of the best known writers on 
guaiac was Ulrich von Hutten, whose 
De Guatact Medicina et Morbo Gallico, 
first published at Mainz in 1519, was 
soon translated into English under the 
title Of the Wood called Goiacom that 
healeth the Frenche Pockes. 'The Short 
Title Catalogue records four English edi- 
tions published by Thomas Berthelet in 
London in 1533, 1536, 1539, and 1540. A 
copy of the 1536 edition is in the Lenox 
Collection. This year we were fortunate 
in securing a very good copy of the 1539 
edition, of which only three other ex- 
amples are located in this country. 

The third “not in Harrisse" acquisition 
is the first edition of Girolamo Cardano's 
De Sapientia Libri Quinque, Nurem- 
berg, 1544, which also contains the first 
appearance of his De Libris Propriis, 


and the second revised edition of his 
De Consolatione. On page 6 of the De 
Sapientia occurs a passage in which Car- 
dano comments that the discoveries of 
Columbus confirm Aristotle's theory that 
unknown land existed in the Western 
ocean. 

One of the year's major purchases fits 
into two of the Division's collecting 
areas: Americana and early navigation. 
The volume in question combines two 
works by Manoel de Figueiredo: Hydro- 
graphia, Exame de Pilotos . . . Com os 
Roteiros de Portugal pera o Brasil, Rio 
da Prata, Guiné, San Thomé, Angolla, 
& Indias de Portugal, & Castella, pub- 
lished in Lisbon by Vicente Alvarez in 
1614, and Roteiro e Navegação das In- 
dias Occidentais Ilhas, Antilhas do Mar 
Oceano Occidental, Lisbon, Pedro Cras- 
beeck, 1609. Early coast pilots or sailing 
directions are among the scarcest books 
on navigation. These practical manuals 
were put to everyday use on board ship 
and their present-day scarcity is hardly 
to be wondered at. The two books by 
Figueiredo, probably issued together, 
are the earliest Portuguese coast pilots 
in this Library's notable collection of 
books on navigation. They are of equal 
interest as Americana, since they give 
detailed sailing directions for the east- 
ern and northern coasts of South Amer- 
ica and for the West Indies. The Na- 
tional Union Catalog locates in this 
country only the Library of Congress 
copy of the 1614 Hydrographia, and two 
copies only of the 1609 Roteiro, one in 
the Huntington and one in the John 
Carter Brown Library. 

Two lives of Saint Rose of Lima, the 
first American to be canonized, were 
acquired this year, both printed in 1668, 
the year after her beatification by Clem- 
ent IX. One is the second edition in 
Latin of Leonhard Hansen's Vita Mira- 
bilis et mors pretiosa B. Rosg de S. 
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Maria Limensis, published at Louvain 
four years: after the first edition ap- 
peared at Rome in 1664. The other life, 
unrecorded by Sabin or Medina, was 
. compiled by Giovanni Domenico Lioni 
in anticipation of her canonization 
which took place in 1671. This Breve 
ristretto della vita merauigliosa della 
Beata Rosa di Santa Maria da Lima del 
Perù was published in Rome and Bo- 
logna in 1668. 

Two rare pieces were added to our 
collection of publications concerning the 
abortive attempt of the Scots to estab- 
lish a settlement on the Isthmus of Dar- 
ien. Both were published at Edinburgh 
in 1699. One is a reprinting on two 
leaves of four proclamations by the 
Governors of Jamaica, Barbados, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York, prohibiting the 
inhabitants of those colonies from giving 
any assistance to the Darien venture. 
The Massachusetts and New York proc- 
lamations by Richard, Earl of Bello- 
mont, are reprinted (including the 
wording of the original imprints) from 
the excessively rare Boston and New 
York editions of 1699. The companion 
piece is a broadsheet printing of a peti- 
tion signed at Edinburgh on October 19, 
1699, and headed: The Council-General 
of the Indian and African Company's 
Petition to His Majesty. This document 
protests the proclamations of the Gov- 
emors of the American plantations 
against the company's Darien colony. 
King William's brief and non-committal 
reply of November 2, 1699, follows the 
text of the company's petition. 

Since 1900 the Library has owned, in 
the Ford Collection, a copy of an anony- 
mous political allegory on the American 
Revolution, L'Apocalypse Britannique, 
with the fictitious imprint: Londres, 
1782. This year we were able to acquire 
on the Ford Fund a hitherto unrecorded 
German translation published two years 
later, probably in Germany, but with 
the imprint "London." In this edition the 
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various allegorical figures are explained. 
and the author's name is given as Joh. 
Friedrich Guillus La Croix. Mr Douglas 
G. Parsonage has contributed a note on 
this German translation to the Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, v 54, p 69. 

About thirty additions were made to 
our strong collection of eighteenth cen- 
tury American imprints. Among these 
were several] early almanacs, including 
Samuel Clough’s New England Alman- 
ack for 1705 and his Clough’s Farewell, 
1708; Thomas Robie’s An Ephemeris of 
the Coelestial Motions, for 1710; and 
Isaac Warren's The North American Al- 
manac for . . . 1777. A gap in our file 
of Delaware legislative documents was 
filled with the acquisition of the Senate 
Journal for the January 1797 session. A 
scarce and curious compilation of medi- 
cal advice of the “home remedy" type 
is Sebastian Kuncklers Handbuch für 
meine Freunde in den Districten von 
Canajohary und Palatine, an der Mo- 
hawk-Rivier, zur Erhaltung und Wieder- 
herstellung der Gesundheit, printed 
at Philadelphia by Carl Cist in 1794. 
The pamphlet was also available "In 
Canajohary, bey Mr. John Diefendorf. 
In Steinarabien, bey Mr. John Stróher. 
Am Gassenberg, bey Herrn. Pfr. Wit- 
ting. In Palatine, bey Capitain Johann 
Hess." 

An unrecorded American edition of 
the Arabian Nights Entertainment, pub- 
lished in Wilmington, Delaware, by 
Bonsal & Niles in 1800, was received 
in time to be included in the Division's 
Check List of Additions to Evans’ Amer- 
ican Bibliography, issued in 1960. This 
is a good example of eighteenth century 
popular literature surviving in only one 
or two copies. 


West Indies . 


West Indies imprints and books relating 
to those islands have always been of 
great interest to the Division. We were 
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fortunate this year in securing several 
unusual pieces for the collection. One 
is a large broadside containing an en- 
graving of the battle for the island of 
Tobago in February and March 1677, 
between the attacking French forces 
under the command of Admiral d- 
Estrées and the Dutch garrison com- 
manded by Jacob Binckes. Attached to 
the lower edge of the engraving is a 
three-column descriptive text signed by 
Romein de Hooghe, the engraver of the 
battle scene. Insets show the map of the 
island, the bay with the opposing Dutch 
and French fleets, and the plans of the 
fortifications. 

Two years ago a fine copy of Lydia 
Byam's A Collection of Exotics, from 
the Island of Antigua [London? 1797?] 
was added to the Division's shelves. This 
volume of twelve botanical engravings 
colored by hand was followed in 1800 
by a similar publication by Miss Byam, 
A Collection of Fruits from the West 
Indies. A copy of the latter collection 
was acquired this year, stitched in its 
original blue paper wrappers, as issued. 

Three West Indies almanacs were 
added: An Almanack for the Island of 
Barbados for . . . 1773, by Matthias 
Holst, possibly printed in London; The 
Bahama Almanac and Register for . . . 
1810, printed at Nassau by Robert & 
John Wilson; and The Jamaica Almanac 
for . . . 1818, published in Kingston by 
Alexander Aikman, junior. 

The history of the revolutionary pe- 
riod in Haiti from 1791 to 1804 is well 
documented in the Division by a large 
collection of contemporary pamphlets. 
Four more were acquired this year. 
Three of them, published in Paris in 
1793, are by Julien Raymond, one of the 
prominent spokesmen for the “citoyens 
de couleur” of the island: Lettre au Ci- 
toyen D*** . . . sur l'état des divers partis 
de cette colonie, et sur le caractére des 
déportés (not recorded by Sabin); Mé- 
moires sur les causes des troubles et des 


désastres de la colonie de Saint-Dom- 
ingue (Sabin 67518); and Réflexions sur 
les véritables causes des troubles et des 
désastres de nos colonies, notamment 
sur ceux de Saint-Domingue (Sabin 
67521). The fourth, also published in 
Paris, probably early in 1794, is a com- 
pilation of letters and petitions dated 
from September 15 to December 10, 
1793, and addressed, on behalf of *more 
than 10,000 French refugees on the 
American mainland," to the Commis- 
sioners of the French Colony of Santo 
Domingo to the National Convention. 
This pamphlet is entitled: Conspira- 
tions, trahisons et calomnies dévoilées 
et dénoncées par plus de dix mille Fran- 
çais réfugiés au continent de l'Amérique 
(Sabin 16043). 

An early nineteenth century publica- 
tion of considerable interest for the his- 
tory of tropical storms in the Caribbean 
area is an anonymous Account of the 
fatal hurricane, by which Barbados suf- 
fered in August 1831, printed at Bridge- 
Town in that year. This detailed account 
of the terrible destruction caused by this 
storm is preceded by a 28-page "prelim- 
inary sketch" of the hurricanes which 
had previously ravaged the West Indies. 


Sixteenth Century European Books 


Some thirty sixteenth century books 
printed in Europe were added during 
the year under review. A few of these 
have been discussed under Americana. 
Several in other fields deserve mention 
here. 

To our collection of Jesuit relations 
was added a German edition of these 
missionary letters and reports from 
Japan and China, publithed at Ingol- 
stadt in 1593 under the title Fortsetzung 
der Zeytungen vnd historischen Be- 
richts, ausz den . . . Japonischen vnd 
Chinesischen Künigreic ond Lan- 
den, wie auch beydes, so wol ausz den 
Orientalischen, als Occidentalischen In- 
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dien. This compilation, covering the 
years 1590-1591, is largely devoted to 
Japan, but, as the title suggests, there 
are also two letters from the New World, 
one from Peru and one from Mexico. 
Among the books from the Astor Li- 
brary which are now part of the Rare 
Book Division is a copy of the Basel 
1575 edition of Bishop Jan Dubravius’ 
history of Bohemia, edited by Thomas 
Jordan. This year a fine copy of the 
scarce first edition of this well-known 
work was added to the collection. This 
first printing, with its partly xylographic 
title page in red and black, was issued 
in a small edition at the expense of the 
author and printed for him at Prostanna, 
now Prostéjov, Czecho-Slovakia, in 1552. 
One of the famous early fifteenth cen- 
tury narratives of Asiatic travel is the 
account by Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo of 
his embassy from Henry III of Castille 
to the court of Timur the Great at Sa- 
markand. The journey occupied nearly 
three years, from May 1403 to March 
1406. Upon his return Clavijo wrote out 
a careful record of the long trip, with 
important descriptions of Constanti- 
nople, Trebizond, and Timur’s court. In 
1582 the first printed edition of the nar- 
rative appeared at Seville under the title 
Historia del Gran Tamorlan. Itinerario 
y Enarracion del Viage, y relacion de la 
Embaxada que Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo 
la hizo. In spite of Mr Lenox's great in- 
terest in such books of early travels, no 
copy of this rare first edition was in his 
collection. This significant gap was filled 
' this year by the acquisition on the Har- 
per Fund of a fine copy formerly in the 
collection of Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well. The only other copy recorded in 
this country by the National Union Cat- 
alog is in the Huntington Library. 
Several additions were made to the 
William Jay Gaynor Memorial Collec- 
tion of political history and theory, in- 
cluding two sixteenth century compila- 
tions of city ordinances. The earlier is 


the Covstumes du Baillage de Sens, 
printed in that city by Gilles Richeboys 
in 1556. Aside from its textual signifi- 
cance, the book is of interest biblio- 
graphically since it is at present the 
Library’s earliest example of the press 
in Sens, where printing was established 
only five years earlier. The other volume 
is the Bandi, Ordine e Provisioni, Appar- 
tenenti al Governo della Citta, e Stato 
di Siena, published there in 1584. This 
compilation comprises laws promul- 
gated from 1557 to 1584. Bound with 
the Library's copy are seven separately 
published ordinances dealing with game 
laws, dueling, and the right to bear arms, 
dated from 1588 to 1662. 

The Library's holdings of literary first 
editions of sixteenth century European 
authors have unfortunately never been 
notably strong. It was not a field which 
appealed to Mr Lenox and no major 
gifts since his time have provided sub- 
stantial foundations on which to “build 
to strength.” In more recent years it has 
been felt that whenever possible addi- 
tions should be made in this area and 
our collections are improving gradually. 
No major rarities were acquired this 
year, but two titles should be mentioned 
briefly here. The earlier is the first 
edition, Venice, 1530, of the famous 
Rime of Cardinal Pietro Bembo, official 
historiographer of Venice, editor of 
Petrarch and one of the leading literary 
figures of the Renaissance. A French 
poet of equal eminence is Joachim Du 
Bellay, a leading member of the re- 
nowned Pléiade. The original edition of 
his Latin poems, Poematum Libri Qva- 
tvor, published in Paris by Fédéric 
Morel in 1558, was acquired this year. 

The literaturé of ghosts and appari- 
tions has, of course, always been popu- 
lar and the early books on the subject 
are scarce. Two were purchased this 
year. The earlier is Ludwig Lavater’s 
Trois Lévres des Apparitians des Esprits, 
Fantosmes, prodiges & accidens mer- 
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veilleux qui precedent souuentesfois la 
mort de quelque personnage renommé, 
ou on grand changement és choses de 
ce monde, translated from the German 
and published at Zürich in 1581. The 
other volume was compiled by Noél 
Taillepied and published at Rouen in 
1600 under a very similar title: Traité de 
PApparition des Esprits. A Scavoir, Des 
ames separees, Fantosmes, prodiges, & 
accidents merueilleux, qui precedent 
quelquefois la mort des grands person- 
nages, ou signifent changemens de la 
chose publique. Since Ludwig Lavater's 
name appears in a list of 129 ancient and 
contemporary authors cited by Tail- 
lepied, the similarity of titles may not 
be entirely coincidence. 

Two early volumes on an equally pop- 
ular subject, astrology, have strength- 
ened our holdings in that area: Richard 
Roussat’s Des Elements et Principes 
d Astronomie, Paris, 1552, and Astrolo- 
gie Ivdiciarie Ysagogica Et Totivs Di- 
vinatricis Artis Encomia, by Joannes 
Taisnier, Cologne, 1559. Both are first 
editions. 

An interesting addition to our collec- 
tion of emblem books is a fine copy of 
Jean Jacques Boissard’s Emblematum 
iber. Emblemes Latins, de I. I. Boissard, 
auec [interpretation Françoise du I. 
Pierre Ioly Messin, published at Metz in 
1588. This collection contains forty-two 
emblems, a portrait of Boissard, and a 
title page border engraved by Theodor 
de Bry. Each emblem has a printed 
Latin quatrain below and a correspond- 
ing French sonnet on the facing page. 
In this copy cancel slips are mounted 
over the quatrains on pages 67 and 71 
which had been eh quado in print- 
ing. Boissard issued several volumes of 
emblems, of which the Library has a 
good representation, the present volume, 
pürchased on the De Vinne Memorial 
Fund, being the earliest on our shelves. 
This particular collection first appeared 
in 1584 and marked the beginning of 


the close collaboration between the 
antiquary Boissard and the famous en- 
graver de Bry. 


Seventeenth Century European 
Books 


Aside from the seventeenth century ac- 
quisitions already noted under Ameri- 
cana, perhaps the scarcest book from 
this period which was added this year 
is the Ordendcas de la muy noble y muy 
leal Ciudad de Malaga, printed in that 
city in 1611 by Juan Rene, who had 
established a press there a little over a 
decade earlier. The copy acquired is a 
very good one in what appears to be its 
original limp vellum binding. No other 
copy is located in this country by the 
National Union Catalog. 

Another interesting Spanish acquisi- 
tion, also previously unlocated in this 
country, is a fine copy of Martin Car- 
rillo’s Relacion al Rey Don Philipe 
Nvestro Señor. Del Nombre, Sitio, 
Planta, Conquistas, Christiandad, Ferti- 
lidad, Ciudades, Lugares, y Gouierno 
del Reyno de Sardefia. This book, pub- 
lished in Barcelona in 1612, is in the 
nature of a report on Sardinia drawn up 
by Carrillo, the “visitador general y 
real,” who had been commissioned by 
the king to investigate conditions on 
the island. 

A very uncommon imprint is repre- 
sented by Los Fors et Costumes de 
Bearn, printed at Lescar by Jean de 
Saride in 1625. This volume of laws in 
the ancient Romance dialect of Béarn 
is a reprint of the first edition published 
at Pau in 1552. It is one of the few 
books known to have been printed at 
Lescar, a small town near Pau, where 
Jean de Saride established a press per- 
haps as early as 1609. An interesting 
feature of the 1625 edition is that the 
wood-engraved title page of the 1552 
edition has been reproduced on the 
recto of the third leaf. This has made 
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deception easy and copies of the book, 
with the first two leaves removed, have 
been offered for sale as the genuine first 
edition. 

One of the famous seventeenth cen- 
tury literary hoaxes is Henry Neville's 
The Isle of Pines, or, A late discovery 
of a fourth island near Terra Australis 
Incognita, first published in London in 
1668. For many years this fictional ac- 
count of voyage and discovery was 
classed as Americana, until Wortbing- 
ton C. Ford's bibliographical study of 
the book, published by The Club of Odd 
Volumes in 1920, effectively demolished 
this theory. The work was extremely 
popular in its day and was translated 
(often in abridged form) into French, 
Dutch, German, Italian, and Danish. A 
1668 French abridgment and one in 
Italian of 1677 (not recorded by Ford) 
have been in the Library for some time. 
This year we secured an undated Ital- 
ian abridgment (Ford 10) published 
at Bologna and Venice, probably soon 
after its original appearance. 


English Books 


Only a few English books were pur- 
chased during the past fiscal year. The 
rarest of these have already been de- 
scribed in the section on Americana 
and a few others are mentioned under 
Gifts. These include two of the three 
acquisitions of the pre-1641 Short Title 
Catalogue period: Ulrich von Hutten’s 
Of the Wood called Gvaicom (1539) 
and Richard Johnson's The Most Fa- 
mous History of the Seven Champions of 
Christendome (1608). The third is Gil- 
bert Saulnier Du Verdier’s The Love 
and Armes of the Greeke Princes. Or, 
The Romant of Romants, published at 
London in 1640. 

A very fine copy of one of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's minor works, An Introduction 
to a Breviary of the History of England 
with the Reign of King William the I. 


entitled the Conqueror, London, 1693, 
is now on our shelves. This copy of the 
first edition was once in the famous col- 
lection of Narcissus Luttrell and bears 
his cipher stamped on the verso of the 
title page and the ms date 1695. 

The Harper Fund enabled us to add 
to our small collection of Robert Boyle 
first editions a clean, unpressed copy, in 
its original binding, of An Essay about 
the Origine & Virtues of Gems, London, 
1672. 

A scarce book on military science, 
“improved and designed by Capt. J. S.,” 
is entitled Military Discipline; or The 
Art of War. Two editions were pub- 
lished by Robert Morden in London, 
one undated which is assigned to 1685 
and of which Wing locates only the 
British Museum copy; and a second edi- 
tion of 1689, of which Wing locates cop- 
ies in the British Museum, Bodleian, and 
Yale libraries. A copy of this second edi- 
tion, with excellent impressions of the 
engraved frontispiece and twenty-one 
plates, was acquired this year. 

Acquisitions of later periods include 
Sir William Keith’s Some Useful Ob- 
servations on the Consequences of 
the Present War with Spain, London 
[1740]; and Stephen Jones’s Masonic 
Miscellanies, in Poetry and Prose, Lon- 
don, 1797, which contains a list of “Pro- 
vincial Grand Masters, 1797,” includin 
those in the West Indies and the United 
States, as well as a list of American 
lodges. 


Modern Fine Printing 


The Division’s collection of modern fine 
printing continues to grow faster than 
any other one group of books. Publica- 
tions of the major currently active pri- 
vate and special presses are generally 
acquired as published and whenever 
possible gaps are filled in the collection 
of earlier publications of the most im- 
portant presses. This year, for example, 
we were able to secure a copy of one 
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of the very early Grabhorn Press im- 
prints, issued about a year after the 
Grabhorns moved from Indianapolis to 
San Francisco: Giacomo Leopardi’s 
The Dialogue between an Almanac 
Seller and a Passer-by ... A New Year 
Greeting from Edwin and Robert Grab- 
horn MCMXXI. This pamphlet is one 
of 100 copies printed. The Library’s ex- 
ample is in green marbled boards, a vari- 
ant style of binding unrecorded by the 
Heller-Magee Bibliography of the Grab- 
horn Press. 

According to Will Ransom, in his 
Selective Check Lists of Press Books, 
H. D. C. Pepler’s S. Dominic’s Press is 
“the despair of collectors.” One of the 
press’s publications which Ransom did 
not record was bought this year: The 
Water Meads, by W. H. Shewring, 
printed at Ditchling in an edition of 100 
copies. The Library’s copy is inscribed 


by the author to the famous Dutch type 
designer Jan van Krimpen. 

Our collection of books from Eliza- 
beth Yeats’s well-known Cuala Press is 
an extensive one, lacking only a half 
dozen of its recorded output. In the bib- 
liography of the press appended to Jack 
B. Yeats’s La La Noo (1943) and other 
publications of that year, there is listed 
a 1930 title, Wild Apples, by Oliver Go- 
garty, with a preface by W. B. Yeats, 
which is one of the gaps in our collec- 
tion. This year we secured an unre- 
corded 1928 edition of this title, without 
the Yeats preface, of which only fifty 
copies were printed. The book was “fin- 
ished in Holy Week nineteen hundred 
and twenty-eight” and the Library’s 
copy is inscribed: “To L. A. G. Strong 
from Oliver St J. Gogarty Dublin 
27.iv.28. Pollio amat vostram, quemvis 
est rustica, Musam.” 
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A Chronological List of Emerson's American ' 
Lecture Engagements 


By WiL1AM CHARVAT 
Ohio State University 


PART V 


1867 
PJan3 Lowell, Mass Social Aims 
Jan9 Batavia, NY Resources $50 


Jan10 Cleveland, Ohio (Library Association) 
Man of the World $75 


Jan11 Jamestown, NY Man of the World 
$75 


Jan 14 Fredonia, N Y (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Resources $50 


Jan16 Adrian, Mich Social Aims $50 
Jan 21 East Saginaw, Mich $75 
Jan 24 Chicago, Ill Man of the World $75 


Jan 26 Madison, Wisc (Madison Institute) 
Social Aims $75 

Jan 27 Madison, Wisc (Unitarian Church) 
Immortality of the Soul 


Jan29 La Crosse, Wisc (Literary Associa- 
tion) Social Aims $100 


Jan 30 Winona, Minn (Young Men's Library 
Association) Man of the World $100 


Jan 31 Faribault, Minn (Lecture and Library 
Association) American Culture? $75 


Feb1 St Paul, Minn (St Paul Library Asso- 
ciation) Man of the World $100 
His audience 4th largest in series of ten. 
Hoeltje 
Feb2 Minneapolis, Minn (Atheneum Li- 
brary Association) Man of the World 
$100 f 
So crowded many could not get in. Hoeltje 


Feb3 Minneapolis, Minn (Universalist 
Church) 


Feb6 Fond du Lac, Wise Social Aims $75 
Feb7 Oshkosh, Wisc Man of the World 
$75 


Feb8 Ripon, Wisc Man of the World $50 


Feb9 Janesville, Wisc (Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation) Man of the World $50 


_ Feb10 Janesville, Wisc (All Soul’s Church) 


Immortality of the Soul 
Feb 11 Lacon, Il Man of the World $75 
Feb 12 Peoria, Ill Social Aims $75 


Feb14 Washington, Iowa Man of the World 
$50 


Feb19 Independence, Iowa Resources $75 

Feb 20 Cedar Falls, Iowa Man of the World 
$50 

Feb 22 Battle Creek, Mich Man of the 
World $55 


Feb 28 Quincy, Il Man of the World $50 


Newspaper comment: “Another Bore." Rusk 
v 500 


Feb 28 Keokuk, Iowa Man of the World 
$75 


Marl Des Moines, Iowa Man of the World 
$75 


Mar 4 Chicago, Ill (Unity Church) Elo- 
quence $75 


Mar5 Bloomington, Ill Man of the World 
$50 
The Daily Pantagraph printed in its issue of 
Mar 8 an attempt at satire: ‘Ralph Cold-Dough 
Simmerson" by “Boswell.” Rusk v 500 
Mar6 St Louis, Mo (Public School Library 
Course) American Culture $100 


Mar8 Kansas City, Kan Man of the World 
$50 

Mar9 Lawrence, Kan Man of the World 
$50 


Mar10 Lawrence, Kan (Unitarian Church) 
Immortality n 
PMar12 St Louis, Mo Inspiration 


Mar 14, Cincinnati, Ohio Social Aims $100 
Mar 15 Marietta, Ohio Social Aims $50 
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Mar 16 Marietta, Ohio Man of the World 
Private lecture 


PMar 17 Marietta, Ohio (Unitarian Church) 
Immortality 

Mar 19? Pittsburgh, Pa (Mercantile Library 
Course) Man of the World | $75 


Mar 27 Brunswick, Me (Bowdoin College) 
Man of the World Auspices of Class of 67 
$50 

Apr 10 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 

PAprl14 Medford, Mass Remarks at funeral 
of George L. Stearns. Cabot u 796 


Apri9 Concord, Mass Address at dedica- 
tion of Soldier’s Monuments 


Apr 26 Malone, NY $100 

Apr 29 Champlain, NY $100 

PMay7 Framingham, Mass 

May 12 Boston, Mass (Radical Association) 
The Rule of Life 

May 14 Framingham, Mass $30 


May 17 Poughkeepsie, N Y (Vassar College) 
Man of the World $65 . 


May 30 Boston, Mass Remarks at Organiza- 
tion of Free Religious Association 


Jul18 Cambridge, Mass (Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Harvard) Progress of Culture 


“It began nowhere and ended everywhere, and 
yet... it left you feeling that something beauti- 
ful had passed that way." 


Sep8 Northampton, Mass Truth $30 

Sep& Florence, Mass (Free Congregational 
Society) Success 

Sep 10 Pittsfield, Mass (Berkshire Medical 
Association) Man of the World $60 

Sep18 Boston, Mass (Radical Club) The 
Preacher 

Oct1 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) Elo- 
quence $200 

Nov6 Roxbury, Mass Man of the World 
$50 


Nov 25 New London, Conn Man of the 
World $50 


Noo 26 New Bedford, Mass Eloquence $50 


Nov 27 Portsmouth, NH (Mechanical In- 
stitute) Man of the World $50 


Dec3 Buffalo; N Y (Young Men’s® Associa- 
tion) Eloquence $100 
e 


Dec 4 Cleveland, Ohio (Library Association) 
Eloquence $100 s 


Dec5 Erie Pa Eloquence $75 


Dec Painesville, Ohio (YMCA) American 
Culture $100 


Dec12 Lincoln, Ul Social Aims $100 


Decl3 Jacksonville, Ill (Si Pi Society) 
Soctal Aims $90 iE i 


Dec 14 Mattoon, II (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Success $100 


Dec 15 (Sunday) Mattoon, Ill (Young Men's 
Association) Immortality 
A Sunday “lecture” which followed one on 
Saturday was usually a free sermon. 


Dec18 St Louis, Mo (School Library Asso- 
ciation) Success $100 


Dec17 Alton, Il Social Aims $100 


Dec 19 Des Moines, Iowa (Young Men's As- 
sociation ) Success $100 


Dec 20 Davenport, Iowa (Young Men's As- 
sociation) Success $100 


Dec21 Galesburg, Il Social Aims $100 
Dec23 Chicago, Ill (YMLA) Country Life 
3100 


Dec 26 Adrian, Mich Success $100 


Dec 28 Steubenville, Ohio (YMCA) Social 
Aims $100 


Dec 30 Columbus, Ohio (YMCA) American 
Culture $100 


1868 
Jan 15 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Eloquence 


Jan29 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Eloquence 
$10 for expenses 


PJan 30 Cambridge, Mass Immortality 
Feb11 Stamford, Conn Social Aims $50 
PFeb14 Canandaigua, NY Social Aims 
Me Leicester, Mass Society in America 


PMar8 (Sunday) Leicester, Mass 


Four (P) lectures at Packer Institute, Liberal 
Christian Union, Brooklyn, NY. Acoount books 
not clear; payment of possibly $243.35 


Apr 20 Brooklyn, NY No 1 Eloquence 
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1868, continued 
Apr22 Brooklyn, NY No 2 Man of the 
World 


Apr25 Brooklyn, NY No 3. Relation of 
the Intellect to Morals 


PApr 26 (Sunday) Brooklyn, NY No 4 Rule 
of Life 


PMay 28 Boston, Mass (Religious Club) 
Greatness 


PJun 7 Lincoln, Mass 

Jul5, Dover,NH $30 

Aug 11 Middlebury, Vt Greatness $50 

Aug 21 'Boston, Mass Speech at dinner to 
Chinese Embassy 


Six private lectures, Boston, managed by his 
publishers, Ticknor & Fields. $1,655.75 — 
"much the largest sum I ever received for 
work of this kind." Rusk v1 54. Emerson wrote 
T & F that they made him popular by “brilliant 
advertising and arrangements.” Rusk v1 39 


Oct 12 Boston, Mass No 1 Nature and Art 


Oct 19 Boston, Mass No 2 Poetry and Criti- 
cism 


Oct 26 Boston, Mass No3 Historical Notes 
of American Life and Letters 


Nov2 Boston, Mass No 4 Doctrine of Leasts 
and Mosts Summary in Cabot n 707 


Noo9 Boston, Mass No 5 Hospitality and 
How to make Homes Attractive Summary 
in Cabot m 798 


Nov 16 Boston, Mass 
Nov 30 Weymouth, Mass 
$40 


No 6 Greatness 

Leasts and Mosts 

Dec2 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Historical 
Notes of American Life and Letters 

Dec7 Worcester, Mass Leasts and Mosts 
$25 


PDecll Andover, Mass Art 
Decl4 New Haven, Conn Greatness $60 


Dec 15  Cambridgeport, Mass (Dowse Insti- 
tute) Art $75 


Dec 17 or 22 Providence,RI $60 
PDec 18 or 21? Andover, Mass 


1869 
PJanl Milton, Mass 


Ten private "Readings," Boston, managed by 
his son-in-law W. H. Forbes. Net, about $1122 


Jan2 Boston, Mass No 1 
PJan 5 Andover, Mass Leasts and Mosts 


Six leotures, Providence, RI; dates of only five 
are available $300. 


Jan7 Providence,RI No 1 Poetry and Crit- 
tcism 


Jan9 Boston, Mass No2 
PJan11 Andover, Mass Hospitality 


Jan13 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Brook Farm 
$30 


Jan14 Providence,RI No2 

PJan 15 Andover, Mass Greatness 

Jan 18 Boston, Mass No3 

Jan19 Buffalo NY Greatness $100 
Jan 22 Poughkeepsie, NY Hospitality $60 
Jan 26 Troy,NY Hospitality $100 
Jan27 Catskill, NY Hospitality $60 
Jan28 Albany NY Hospitality $100 
Jan 29 Syracuse,NY Hospitality $75 
Feb3 Rochester, NY Hospitality $100 
FebG Boston, Mas No4 


Feb 11 Providence, RI No 3 Leasts and 
Mosts 


Feb 13 
Feb 18 
Feb 20 
Feb 23 


Boston, Mass No5 

Providence, RI No 4 Greatness 
Boston, Mass No6 

Randolph, Mass $40 

Feb 25 Providence,RI No5 

Feb 27 Boston, Mass No 7 Milton 


Marl Boston, Mass (Woman's Club) Mary 
Moody Emerson 


PMar2 Plymouth, Mass 
Mar 6 Boston, Mass No8 
PMar 9 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
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Maer13 Boston, Mass No 9 Wordsworth 
Mar 20 Boston, Mass No 10 


4 Boston, Mass (Horticultural Hall) Nat- 
ural Religion $50 


Apr6 New Bedford, Mass Art and Nature 
$50 


Apr 13 New Bedford, Mass Poetry and Crit- 
icism $50 


PApr15 Providence, RI (Union for Chris- 
tion Work) “A Reading # 2” 


Four lectures at New Bedford, Mass $200 


Apr 20 New Bedford, Mass No 1 Historic 
Notes 


Apr 22 Providence,RI “A reading” 


Apr 27 New Bedford, Mass No 2 Leasts and 
Mosts 


May 4 New Bedford, Mass No3 
May 11 New Bedford, Mass No 4 Greatness 


?May 17 Boston, Mass A reading on Reli- 
gion at Rev J. T. Sargent’s 


May 26 Boston, Mass Speech at meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation 


May 28 Boston, Mass Speech at second an- 
nual meeting of Free Religious Associa- 
tion 

PSep 14 Boston, Mass Speech at anniversary 
of Humboldt 


Nov5 Natick, Mass Social Aims $40 


Dec15 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Leasts and 
Mosts 


Dec21 Westford, Mass Success $20 


1870 


Febl Littleton, Mass Courage $20 
Feb 3 Marlborough, Mass Courage $25 


Feb7 Philadelphia, Pa (Academy of Music) 
Social Life in America $200 


Feb 11 Harvard, Mass Courage $20 
Feb16 Salem,Mass Courage $35 


Mar8 Boston, Mass (NE Women's Club) 
Classes of Men 
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?Mar 15 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
Mar 23? Groton Junction, Mass Classes of 
Men $25 


Sixteen lectures on "Natural History of the 
Intellect,” Harvard University. Probably $340, 
which is what he received for the same course 
in 1871. 


Apr26 Cambridge, Mass No 1 Introduc- 
tion; Praise of Mind 


Apr28 Cambridge, Mass No 2 Transcend- 
ency of Physics 

Apr 29 Cambridge, Mass No 3 Perception 

May3 Cambridge, Mass No 4 Perception 

May 5 Cambridge Mass No5 Memory 


May6 Cambridge, Mass No 6 Memory 


May 10 
May 12 
May 13 
May 17 


Cambridge, Mass 
Cambridge, Mass 
Cambridge, Mass 
Cambridge, Mass 


No 7 Imagination 
No 8 Inspiration 
No 9 Gentus 


No 10 Common 


Sense 
May 19 Cambridge, Mass 
May 20 Cambridge, Mass 
Mind 


No 11 Identity 


No 12 Metres of 
May 24 Cambridge, Mass No 13 Metres of 
Mind 


No 14 Platonists 
No 15 Conduct 


May 26 Cambridge, Mass 

May 31 Cambridge, Mass 
of Intellect 

Jun 2 Cambridge, Mass 
Intellect to Morals 

?Nov 15 Westford, Mass Social Aims 


No 16 Relation of 


Six lectures at Providence, RI $300 


Nov 21 Providence, RI No 1 Social Aims 
Nov 28 Providence RI No2 Memory 


Dec6 Boston, Mass (Parker Fraternity) 
Immortality $100 


Dec 22 New York (Delmonico's) Speech at 
New England Society dinner $100 


Dec 23 New York (Steinway Hall) Oration at 
Pilgrim Celebration of N E Society 


Dec 27 Providence, RI No 3 Resources 
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1871 
Jan3 Providence,RI No 4 Wit and Humor 
Jan 4 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 
Jan9 Providence,RI No5 Immortality 
Jan 13 Andover, Mass Immortality $35 


Jan 17 Buffalo, NY (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Homes and Hospitality $100 


Jan 18 Detroit, Mich (Young Men's Associa- 
ton) Readings $50 


Jan 19 Detroit, Mich (Young Men's Associa- 
tion) Books $100 


Jan 23 Boston, Mass (Church of Disciples) 
Chivalry $100 


Jan30 Providence,RI No 6 American Hos- 
pitality or Fortune of the Republic 


Feb 3 Boston, Mass Speech at meeting for 
organizing Museum of Fine Arts 


Seventeen lectures on "Natural History of the 
Intellect,” Boylston Hall, Harvard Unversity, 
Cambridge. $340 


Feb 14 Cambridge, Mass No 1 General 


Feb15 Salem, Mass (Lyceum) Homes and 
Hospitality $35 
Feb 17 _ Cambridge, Mass 
ency of Physics 


Feb 21 Cambridge, Mass 


Feb 24 Cambridge, Mass 
Part I 


Feb 28 Cambridge, Mass No 5 Imagination 
Mar3 Cambridge, Mass No 6 Memory Part 
I 


No 2 Transcend- 


No 3 
No 4 Memory 


Mar7 Cambridge, Mass No 7 Inspiration 


Mar10 Cambridge, Mass No 8 Common 
Sense 


Mar12 Boston, Mass (Horticultural Hall) 
Rule of Life $50 


Mar 14 Cambridge, Mass 
Humor 


Mar17 Cambridge, Mass 


Mar 21 Cambridge, Mass 
ology 
Mar 24 Cambridge, Mass 


No 9 Wit and 


No 10 Genius 
No 11 Demon- 


No 12 Poetry 


Mar 28 Cambridge, Mass No 13 Metres 
Mar 31 Cambridge, Mass No 14 Metres 


Apr3 Cambridge, Mass No 15 Will and 
Conduct of the Intellect 


Apró Cambridge, Mass No 16 Conduct of 
the Intellect 


Apr7 Cambridge, Mass No 17 Relation of 
Intellect and Morals 


Four lectures at San Francisco, Caltf $500 


Apr 23 San Francisco, Calif No 1 Immor- 


Apr26 San Francisco, Calif (Unitarian 
Church) No 2 Society in America 


Apr29 San Francisco, Calif (Unitarian 
Church) No 3 Resources 


May1 San Francisco, Calif No 4 Greatness 


May17 San Francisco, Calif (Unitarian 
Church) Chivalry (from reading course?) 


May 18 Oakland, Calif (Brayton Hall) Hos- 
pitality $50 


Aug15 Boston, Mass (Mass Historical So- 
ciety) Walter Scott at Scott anniversary 


Nov 27 Chicago, Ill Nature and Art $250 
Decl Quincy, Il Art and Nature $100 
Dec2 Quincy, Il "Readings" 
Dec 3 (Sunday) Quincy, Il Immortality 
Dec Springfield, Il Greatness $46 
Dec8 Dubuque, lowa Greatness $75 
Dec9 Dubuque, Iowa No 2 “Readings” 
Dec 10 (Sunday) Dubuque, Iowa ( Univer- 
salist Church) Immortality 


Four lectures at Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Md. $400. For newspaper reports, see Mr. 
Emerson Lectures at the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore, Md. 1949. For Whitman’s dissatis- 
faction with the lectures, ses Rusk vi 193 

` 


1872 
Jan2 Baltimore, Md No 1 Imagination aħd 
Poetry 


Jan4 Baltimore, Md No 2,HResources and 
Inspiration 
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Jan7 Washington, D C (Howard University ) 
What Books to Read 


Jan9 Balttmore,Md No 3 Homes and Hos- 
pitality 


Jan11 Baltimore, Md No 4 Art and Nature 


Jan 14 (Sunday) West Point, NY Immor- 
tality $100 


Jan 15 New Brunswick, NJ (YMCA) Át- 
tractive Homes $100 


Jan 16 Washington, DC (GAR course) Great- 
ness or Homes and Hospitality $100 


PJan 30 Concord, Mass (Social Circle) 
Feb7 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Immortality 


Mar 22 Boston, Mass (Mrs J. T. Fields’ ‘At 
Home’) Mary Moody Emerson 


PMar 23 Boston, Mass (Mrs Irvings home) 
Social Aims 


PAprl Boston, Mass (Woman's Club) In- 
spiration 


Six private "conversations" on literature, Me- 
chanic’s Hall, Boston. $1457 net 


Apr15 Boston, Mass No 1 Books 


Apr 22? Boston, Mass No 2 Poetry and Im- 
agination 


Apr 29? Boston, Mass No 3 Poetry and In- 
spiration 


May6 Boston, Mass No 4 Criticism 
May 13 Boston, Mass No 5 Culture 


May 14 Lowell, Mass (Channing Society) In- 
spiration $30 


May 20 Boston, Mass No 6 Morals and Re- 
ion 


Jul 10 Amherst, Mass (Amherst College So- 
cial Union) Greatness of the Scholar $50 


Oct15 New York (Dejmonico's) Speech at 
dinner for J. A. Froude, given by his pub- 
lishers, Scribner, Armstrong & Co 


1873 


POct 1 Concord, Mass Speech ateopening of 
Monroe Public Library 
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1874 


May 12 Cambridge, Mass (Harvard Divinity 
School) Lecture 


1875 


Feb 10 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) 


Mar18 Philadelphia, Pa Oratory and Ora- 
tors $300 
Managed by the Redpath Lecture Agency 
Apr19 Concord, Mass Speech at unveiling 
of statue of Minute-man 


May 26 Boston, Mass (Mrs Sargents) A 
reading 


Jun 30 New Hampton, N H (Institute) $100 


Jull New Hampton, N H (Institute) Speech 
at Commencement 


1876 
PMar? Lexington, Mass 
Marl Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Boston 


Jun 28 Richmond, Va (Literary Societies of 
University of Virginia) The Natural and 
Permanent Functions of the Scholar 


Because Emerson could not be heard clearly, 
the student audience was noisy. In addition, ru 
comments in the press made this, one of Emer- 
son's few appearances in the South, something of 
a distressing occasion. See Rusk vr 294—295, and 
Hoeltje’s articles cited there. 


PJul 1 Buckton, Va 


Nov8 Boston, Mass Speech at meeting of 
Latin School Association on Anniversary 


1877 


Feb 14 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Natural 
Forces 


Apr16 Boston, Mass Boston 


EMERSON Amer. Lect. The List Gal. 36 


1878 
Feb6 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Fortune of 
the Republic 


Feb 25 Boston, Mass Fortune of the Re- 
public 
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1879 1880 
: Feb4 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Historic 
Mar5 Concord, Mass (Lyceum) Memory Notes, Life and Letters in Massachusetts 


The Lyceum records state that at this, “his 
100th lecture before the Lyceum,” the audience 


Mar19 Amherst, Mass (Amherst College) Tose enmasse to receive him. 
The Superlative or Mental Temperance 1881 
Feb 10 Boston, Mass ( Mass Hist Soc) Carlyle 
PMay 5 Cambridge, Mass (Divinity School Unable to write the address, he used a in 
Chapel) The Preacher he wrote in 1848, and journals. 


X 


NOTICE 


Emerson's American Lecture Engagements, by William Charvat, 
which began in the September Bulletin, will shortly be brought 
together and published as a separate booklet. Price to be announced. 


1 


The Structure of Emerson’s Death 


By H. L. KremrIELD 
Temple University 


MERSON died at a serene age a serene death, befitting his contem- 
plative life. At seventy-nine he already showed signs of mental 
weakness, a failing memory and fitful coherency, before a fever separated 
him altogether from intelligible discourses. On the day he died, his mind 
cleared almost proverbially at noon, then lapsed into an unbroken coma until 
he exhaled his last breath early in the evening of April 27, 1882. In the house 
of his ancestors he was folded to their bosoms while surrounded by his 
family and close friends who for days had been hoping against the known 
outcome. 

The public mourned Emerson with both grief and joy. Editorial opinion 
composed a chorus in which some voices sounded greater pain, some graver 
sorrow, some grander woe, but all who spoke momentarily bowed their 
heads only before raising them in laudatory odes to the beloved dead. None 
doubted Emerson's greatness; all saluted his public service. Why did they 
think him great? He had achieved what no other American had even ap- 
proached, a literary and philosophical reputation esteemed in all parts of the 
literate Western world. He had taught ideas and served ideals once scorned 
but now championed. He had inhabited this world in congenial comradeship 
with his fellow men. But he had dwelled at the same time in a higher sphere 
of mind and heart which they not only admired as the goal of life but them- 
selves yearned for only after life. 

The Boston Herald tolled the news in mournful columns, “The very worst 
fears have been realized. After a week and a day’s prostration, which 
threatened to end fatally from the beginning, Ralph Waldo Emerson, poet, 
philosopher and author passed quietly away at 8:50 o'clock this evening. 
Thus another is added to the long roll of geniuses, whose fame has been 
world-wide, and who have gone so rapidly in succession over the dark river to 
join the great and silent majority." *, The Boston Evening Transcript was too 
impatient on the occasion to wait for Emerson’s actual death to pay its 
tribute. While the sage of Concord still dozed on his fevered bed, the Tran- 
script called for “the most reverent and affectionate expression of personal 
feeling." In awe and debt to a beloved neighbor, the Transcript pondered the 
full meaning of Emerson’s life. “Emerson has been the teacher, the inspirer, 


1 Boston Herald, Apr 28, 1882. 
: [47] 
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almost the conscience of thousands of his countrymen.” He has stimulated 
thought as well as morality. And as a moral teacher he has stated his convic- 
tions with force and insight. “He had the strength and sweetness of the poetic 
constitution; without any of its emotional vacillation. He shines as steadily 
as the sun, and he never disappoints.” Stimulating to the ablest minds, he 
has made the world “no less a debtor to his moral idealism.” The British 
scientist, Tyndall, reflected this with his admission that Carlyle and Emerson 
were the two minds, albeit not imbued with the spirit of modern science, 
which spurred him on. One could easily collect other evidence of “the moral 
heat that radiates from Emerson’s work.” Basking in that radiation, the 
Transcript soothed its grief with adoring gratitude. “He is like the sun not 
only in warmth and steadiness, but in attractive power; for it is impossible 
to turn his pages and not be drawn away from the excessive materialism in 
which we live to the finer atmosphere which he always breathed.” * 

This exultant elegy proclaimed many of the themes scattered by open- 
mouthed mourners of Emerson, but the Boston Daily Advertiser mounted to 
even higher rhetorical idolatry. Its editorial writer began softly, asking only 
that Emerson be “understood” to give him “finer justice and far greater praise 
than all our eloquent admiration . . . or gentle mourning.” Do not call him 
our greatest philosopher or profoundest thinker, he continued, for he is 
more.’ “He is a fresh, cool fountain from which one may draw indefinitely 
for the health and comfort of one’s mind.” No giant like Spinoza, not one of 
the “professed philosophers” like Fichte and Spencer, Emerson “did much 
better work, for he drew as it were the quintessence and very spirit out of 
God’s world, and gave it freely, lavishly, exultingly to all comers.” One finds 
“more in Emerson than truth, fancy, profundity and daring courage; he has 
life, nature, mind, and correctly assumes that neither are our minds a measure 
of the world, nor have we begun to reach the whole of truth or the sum 
total of what is in nature, in life, and in ourselves.” Such a potent guide to 
life quickly leads one to look for the source of his being. The search was short. 
Emerson is “the legitimate outcome of antecedent causes, of his environ- 
ment, of his own will and work . . . hardly less the creator than the creature 
of his time, his country and his birthplace, Boston.” By remaining apart from 
any school or set, he became “our common possession apd our national glory, 


2 Boston Evening Transcript, Apr 27, 1882. 

3 It is interesting to note that this statement anticipates by two years the well-known dictunt of 
Matthew Arnold which for a long time troubled American admirers of the great critic. Arnold's 
intention to emphasize Emerson’s personal and inspirational qualities was lost sight of in the face 
of what seemed an unfriendly foreigner’s debunking attitude. Yet the Daily iser followed 
precisely the same line of reasoning. 
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whose words read like the great ledger entries of our merchants, whose acts 
betray the shrewdness and prudence of the typical New Englander, and 
whose words are the outcome of our national development — our joy, our 
honor, and withal a part of every American. . . . If one wish to have the 
summary and quintessence of this new continent and its people . . . it is all 
in Emerson, of whom only the mortal frame can be destroyed by the angel 
death." * 

In Boston, idol-makers were skilled in turning images on the wheels of 
hero-worship, and this treatment of Emerson but began a long labor of love. 
This study will watch their hands at work. Yet geography had no control over 
the industry, and artisans elsewhere took up the task according to their 
lights. Without local allegiance and less tied to the world, men and events 
of Emerson's career, the New York press could not generate such highly- 
charged grief. Its editorial writers knew that he was a great writer, and they 
saw a permanent place for him in American literature. The New York Herald, 
for instance, respected Emerson as a stimulus to "liberal thinking," and 
looked for the poetic qualities of his writing, in prose no less than in verse, to 
"enroll" his work "among classic literature." These are their enduring values 
rather than “their pretensions to philosophy." * With greater emphasis, the 
Times said “there can be no question that not only America’s greatest 
essayist is dead with him, but one of the greatest poets of the English lan- 
guage.” His eminence was temporarily clouded because “Emerson’s writing is 
too supramundane, too much given up to generalization, to make his readers 
feel the warm personal affection that lesser men inspire.” His enduring worth 
would yet be recognized, however, for “if ever a man wrote for posterity, 
it was Emerson, and though he be always a poet little read by the multitude, 
he will always remain a storehouse and a spring of suggestion and inspiration 
for poets to come." ° The Tribune, on the other hand, emphasized the broader 
benefit of Emerson’s work to the nation as a whole. “It is not the least of the 
services of Emerson and his school that they did so much to hasten the 
advance of the general esteem for the intellectual life which is one of the 
surest signs of national culture.” Not as a philosopher, a poet or a stylist has 
he been an example, but to stimulate the powers of others, “fostering the 
habit of thought and raising ambition." Although Emerson’s idealism seems 
hostile to modern science, Professor Tyndall hailed Emerson as the impulse 
of his mind, as did hundreds more. "That his influence upon poets and 


* Boston Daily Advertiser, Apr 28, 1882. 
5 New York Herald, Apr 28, 1882. ~ 
9 New York Times, Apr 28, 1882. 
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scholars was incomparably more powerful than his direct effect upon the 
public is the true measure of his service to the intellectual development of 
his generation." 7 

In New York it remained for the Sun to show a powerful gratitude to 
Emerson, whom it called "a spirit of rare quality, whose powers have been 
devoted for half a century to large and lofty uses.” Not the lute, not the pipe, 
but the harp was his instrument, "whose chords are strung in unison with 
the deepest and the highest emotions of the human mind." His verse chal- 
lenges the instinct and lifts the spirit; his prose showers bursts of insight and 
uncovers primary facts. Though not a scholar or a systematic philosopher, 
Emerson has been a "generative" influence. "There are few aspects of human 
life . . . not the better known to us for his penetrating vision; and his writings 
are a storehouse of suggestion and admonition, a shining and enduring monu- 
ment of genius and beauty." * 

All this journalistic praise of Emerson, narrow and broad, careful or extrav- 
agant, showed surprisingly little grasp of Emersonian doctrine. Only the 
Chicago Tribune mirrored in its columns any clear picture of the fundamental 
idea the deceased had served. Outspokenly the Tribune hailed Emerson as 
unequalled in human qualities. "How rare he was; how original in thought; 
how true in character. .. . Mediocrity comprehended him not.” As an idealist 
he sprinkled over his pages not logic but jewels, a treasure of thought which 
fills his essays. At the same time he was "inimitably" a poet, and "the spirit 
of poesy pervades his every thought." Introspective, an interpreter of human 
motives, an intellectual rather than a sentimental poet, he made not passion 
but mind “central” to his poems. In his poetry he held “that the outward 
world is symbolical of the spirit expressed through it." Perceiving the scope 
of Emerson's thought, the Tribune showed how he gave flesh to his belief. 
Living an uneventful life, Emerson exceeded his physical sphere, although 
he perforce fulfilled the realities of life. His vision went beyond the world. 


It was Emerson’s belief that we create our own world by the purification 
of our own souls; that every spirit builds itself a house, and beyond its 
house a world, and beyond its world a heaven. In the world he saw a re- 
mote and inferior incarnation of God, and in every landscape a part of 
His face.? 


* 
Writers in the religious weeklies saw Emerson somewhat more narrowly. 
The more liberal tended to extreme adoration. The editor of the Index, 


i New York Tribune, Apr 28, 1882. 
8 New York Sun, Apr 28, 1882. * 
9 Chicago Tribune, Apr 30, 1882. 
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William J. Potter, glorified Emerson who had been a founder and one of the 
twelve vice-presidents of the Free Religious Association which published 
this weekly in Boston. Himself imbued with Emersonian values, Potter hailed 
the “rare moral nobility” of the man in whom heroic and saintly qualities 
were combined. Loving not only books but humanity and nature, Emerson 
expended virtue, strength, and genius for the public weal, for human rights, 
for all classes and kinds of people. His books will last for ages to “feed the 
moral and spiritual hunger of mankind.” In effect, Potter was saying 
Emerson had fought for the ideals served by the Index, and in return his 
neighbors not only revered him but loved and understood him as well. 

A week later the Index printed in full a memorial discourse on Emerson 
delivered in Brooklyn two Sundays before by John Chadwick, who called 
himself a “Radical Unitarian.”?* With radical fervor the Reverend 
Mr Chadwick saw Emerson’s life an unstained portrayal of the perfect 
doctrines he preached during it. In Nature he early showed us “all things 
are moral,” and throughout his long life, his acts spoke of his piety, his 
strength, his humanity. Idealist though he was, he always remained a 
realist whose practical sense kept him sympathetic to science. Thus he 
turned all knowledge and feeling, finally, toward the central princi- 
ple, the Moral Law, truth, justice, righteousness. Having sanctified 
Emerson, the speaker turned to him for guidance as to a new body 
of scripture. 


Plenty of honest judgments he will give us upon men and things. . . . 
Plenty of beauty . . . plenty of humor, too . . . and ever and anon, con- 
densed into a startling flash. But over and above all this, it is the spirit 
of Emerson and the influence which proceeds from this which consti- 
tute his greatest value and significance for us. The love of truth, the love 
of beauty, the love of righteousness are not here or there upon his pages; 
they are everywhere. . . . if you are willing to let these deliver on your 
heart the force of their divine persuasion, you cannot go to him too often, 
for you will find it nowhere else more potently embodied than in the music 
of his words.!? 


10 Index n s u (May 4, 1882) 518. 

11 In the masthead of the Index (ns u passim) the Free Religious Association published its 
objectives: “ "To promote the practical interests of pure religion, to increase fellowship in the 
spirit, and to encourage the scientific spirit of man's religious nature and history’; in other words 
Righteousness, Brotherhood, and Truth. And it seeks these ends by the method of perfect Liberty 
of Thought. . . . It would thus seek to emancipate Religion from bondage to ecclesiastical dog- 
matism and sectarianism, in order that the practical power of religion may be put more effectively 
to the service of a higher morality and an improved social welfare.” 

13 By this term Chadwick meant he rejected the miraculous and the divinity of Christ, preferring 
to see him as the world’s most perfect man. 

18 John W. Chadwick, “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Index n s x (May 11, 1882) 535-558. 
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The Christian Register, Boston’s leading Unitarian weekly, matched this 
high-flown eulogy. In star and pebble alike Emerson saw the “gleam,” and 
he “soared to heights of speculation.” Though a mystic, he valued common 
sense and “never broke with the common mind.” Though not a traditional 
poet, he cherished nature with a sensitive, profound sympathy, less an artist 
than “the friend and lover.” A preacher who left the pulpit, “he never ceased 
to rebuke wrong, to expose shams, to uphold the good, to exhort the highest 
virtue. He could not get the preacher out of his blood." '* 

Those who spoke for other sects could not, however, give such free rein 
to their feelings. In Chicago, for example, the Advance, a Congregationalist 
weekly, acknowleged that Emerson had a strong influence on minds that 
needed him, but warned that others had been misled by his exaggeration and 
contradiction. Essentially a mystic and idealist with no system or logic, he 
revolted against forms and formalities, “obeying the strong impulse of his 
genius to express strongly the particular aspect of truth he so vividly sees.” 
The editor did not question impulse or genius for Emerson, but others suf- 
fered because of his “failure to apprehend the Person and Mission of Christ.” 
Urging men to value “the soul’s direct intuition of the truth,” he short- 
circuited the currents of dogma and institution, leaving the lights of faith 
unlit. Having shown the one flaw in the philosopher’s stone, the Advance 
went on to burnish the glittering jewel with sweet sympathy. The kindliest of 
men, perfectly unpretending, equally courageous and gentle, he was “guile- 
less as Nature herself, which he loved with an impassioned fervor as serene 
as it was constant.” ** The Christian Advocate, a Methodist Episcopal weekly 
in New York, also made a gesture of difference with Emerson over doctrinal 
questions. Refusing to endorse entirely his religious utterances, it saluted him 
as a seer. He had learned “there is truth which transcends logic,” and if he 
subsisted on his own intuitions, which gave him only “dim shapes of truth, 
still his effort was in the right direction.” Cool to the preacher, the Advocate 
embraced the man for his inspiring character. 

We need more such men — men who express their convictions, who study 
truth for its own sake, who have disdained the arts of “getting on,” and 
have . . . illustrated “plain living and high thinking,” and have shown how 
beautiful such living may be. The best of Emerson is his personality. 
We may quarrel with his opinions . . . but we may congratulate ourselves 
that in these days of trading, mining, and speculation, one American has 


devoted himself to wisdom, and has counted the merchandise of it better 
than “the merchandise of gold.” 18 3 


14 "Ralph Waldo Emerson," Christian Register, May 4, 1882. 
16 "Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Advance, May 4, 1882. E 
16 “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Christian Advocate, May 4, 1882. 
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The Churchman, a New York weekly of Universalist belief, alone took a hos- 
tile stand against Emerson, denouncing his latitudinarianism. Forced to 
confess that Emerson “will always have an honored place" as a thinker, 
this editor still fought his heresy. He substituted the personal conscious- 
ness of man for the Person of Christ; "his writings furnish little ground 
of hope that he had the Christian consciousness of the reality of the other 
world.” Blind to Emerson’s correspondential idea, to his sense of unity, 
the editor wagged his head. "Fine as Emerson’s spirit is, and healthy as is 
his moral instinct, one is constantly reminded of what he fails to see. . 
Emerson’s weakness in the spiritual realm is the weakness that comes out 
in the lives of all earnest men who seek to interpret life without the mean- 
ing thrown into it by the larger interpretations which the Church derives 
through Him who unites in Himself the instincts of men and the fulness 
of the Life Divine.” 77 

In the eyes of literary commentators Emerson filled still another angle of 
vision. They gazed in awe and reverence at the literary man, who lived at 
breath-taking heights of nobility. In Philadelphia, for instance, the weekly 
American prophesied "the utmost that this generation can find to say of him 
will be thought by posterity not too strong for the truth." So graced was 
Emerson, said another writer for the same paper, that “no man lived more 
publicly than he; and yet few were more retired, having that power of with- 
drawing into himself, without asceticism or hauteur, which is the mark of 
high, serene contemplation.” ** The delicacy of this view contrasted with the 
historical mind of the Philadelphia Daily Press, which pointed to Emerson's 
greatness as a true Yankee, like Longfellow, of a breed now lost. In his life- 
span, the United States grew across a continent through the efforts of New 
England sons such as this one, whose indomitable spirit carried on the work 
of his indomitable forbears.!? In the Nation, Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
saluted Nature and the Dial for the excitement they had brought a whole 
generation, for the challenge they had struck in a period of “conventional- 
ism.” Thus Emerson fostered self-reliance in literature. Yet Higginson 
found in his master more than doctrine. Rather than a philosopher he was 
a poet, of all “the most direct and unfaltering in his search for truth.” ”° 
Beyond this he had, another gift, “a nature so noble and so calm that 
he was never misled for one instant by temper, by antagonism, by con- 


11 ""Emerson's Ethical Position," Churchman, May 6, 1882. 
18 American, May 6, 1882. 

18 Philadelphia Daily Press, Apr 28, $882. 

20 “Emerson,” Nation xxxiv ( May 4, 1882) 375-376. 
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troversy.” Because the Literary World of Boston had commemorated 
Emerson with a special issue two years earlier, at his death it contented 
itself with a brief editorial comment. Now it measured Emerson for 
posterity. He "stands at the heart of things . . . less a reasoner than a 
seer, original in his thinking, independent in his judgment, sincere in his 
convictions.” The author stressed the unity of Emerson. His “manhood 
matches his genius," his life was "the complement of his thought," and 
he "leaves a vacancy there is none to fill.” ?' Writing for Harper's, Julian 
Hawthorne mingled the same helpless despair and joyous gratitude. *No 
one can ever take his place," he mourned, “but the memory of him and the 
purity and vitality of the thought and of the example with which he has en- 
riched the world . . . will renew again and again . . . the summons to virtue and 
the faith in immortality which were the burden and glory of his song." 7? 

As the presses rolled one voice strained to outstrip the other in praise for 
Emerson. The editor of the Critic spoke of the deceased in proud, hushed 
tones as “the most elevating and purifying moral power . . . among the Eng- 
lish races of the day." Even more than a model for the Anglo-Saxon world, 
Emerson was the ideal American, "the picture of a plain citizen, dear to his 
family, useful to his neighbors, bound up in the affairs of a retired village, 
worthy of the republican simplicity which De Tocqueville described thirty 
years ago." Yet the Critic preferred to think of Emerson as more than “a 
gracious influence in our national life." Essentially a poet, he dealt with 
virtue and beauty, order and law. "It was this clean, pure atmosphere in 
which he lived, and the poetic power, the high imagination, that helped 
him to marry mind to the loveliest forms of matter." ?? In the same issue of 
the Critic, two of Emerson’s followers added personal outpourings of grief. 
Whitman intoned a prose poem, “By Emerson's Grave,” dwelling on Emer- 
son's heroism and crooning over his perfection. Perhaps the life now ended, 
sobbed Whitman, “has its most illustrious halo, not in its splendid intellectual 
or esthetic products, but in forming . . . one out of the few . . . perfect and 
flawless excuses for being of the entire literary class." Unstrung by the news, 
John Burroughs cried “With Emerson dead, it seems folly to be alive." A 
darling of the gods now gathered to them, Emerson graced his fellow men 
with a rare privilege by living on the same earth with them. “He scaled the 
empyrean in the guise of a quick and canny New England farmer," yet 


21 Literary World xu (May 6, 1882) 144. 

22 Julian Hawthorne, "Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Harper's xxv (July 1882) 281. 

23 “Emerson,” Critic u (May 6, 1882) 128. This editoria was marked off with a heavy black 
border. 
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through his pure, penetrating, far-reaching genius, he incited men to "all 
noble thinking and noble living." ?* 


II 


VOCAL and solemn though they were, the original mourners of Emerson 
sang but a prelude to the oratorio still to be composed for his name. In the 
months after his death, as the grass grew over his grave, Emerson's followers 
covered his memory with garlands of lush praise. E. P. Whipple, a revered 
critic, planted in the North American Review an essay on "Emerson as a 
Poet." Whipple could not confine himself, however, to Emerson's poetry 
because of his moving spirituality. ^He affirmed the supremacy of spiritual 
laws because he spoke from a height of spiritual experience to which he had 
mounted by the steps of spiritual growth." In his poems Whipple heard the 
voice of a man “whose character is as brave as it is sweet, as strong as it is 
beautiful, as firm and resolute in will as it is keen and delicate in insight — 
one who has earned the right to authoritatively announce . . . great spiritual 
facts and principles, because his soul has come into direct contact with 
them." ?5 In effect, Whipple rejoiced that Emerson was a poet far more than 
he took delight in his poems. No matter one's purpose, one could exult in 
Emerson as poet. William T. Harris explained to readers of the Atlantic 
Monthly Emerson the "poet-seer" who had “the vision of the revelation of 
the mind in nature.” As a seer, Emerson was the "law-giver" who proclaimed 
the true ethics of his generation, but he was also a philosopher because he 
set up one principle, the Over-Soul, as the explanation of all things. Harris 
singled out “The Sphinx" to show how Emerson caught the essential truth 
that “all nature and all history tell the story of the incarnation of the divine." ?* 
E. C. Stedman labored still harder to test Emerson's poetry for timelessness. 
In his verse, as in all his writing, said Stedman, Emerson set forth his spiritual 
philosophy, “holding always the idea of soul, central and pervading, of which 
Nature's forms are but the created symbols." For him art simply united nature 
with man's will, and thought symbolized itself through nature's aid. "Thought, 
sheer ideality, was his sovereign; he was utterly trustful of its guidance." Such 
a pure mingling of thought, nature, and soul meant for Stedman the loveliest 
tones audible to the human ear. "The law of poetic beauty depends on the 
beauty of the thought, which, perforce, assumes the fittest, and therefore 
mogt charming, mode of expression." By matching Emerson's poetic instinct 


24 Walt Whitman, “By Emerson’s Grave," John Burroughs, “Emerson’s Burial,” Critic n 123. 
25 E, P. Whipple, "Emerson as a Poet," North American Review cxxv (July 1882) 25. 
26 William T. Harris, “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Atlantic Monthly L (Aug 1882) 242-246. 
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to this ideal image of poetry, Stedman drew from his verse time and again 
both the exalted spirit of the man and the eternal comfort of beauty?" 

The grand, towering, but insubstantial image Emerson had become in the 
shade of death was most candidly unveiled by his former protégé, William 
Henry Channing, when he wrote to the editor of the Modern Review in Lon- 
don, apologizing for his failure to send an article on "the revered Emerson." 
Ill and unable to seize his opportunity, Channing praised the loving com- 
mentaries which had already "caught characteristic splendour from his glow- 
ing beauty, translucent truthfulness, human magnanimity, and symmetric 
manhood." Channing had hoped to crown these photographs by drawing 
from his own memory "two finished pictures of The Poet-Seer and Mystic- 
Saint." Predicting yet grander recognition for Emerson, he listed the bless- 
ings bestowed by this “peerless” man. “Merely by living," Channing testified, 
“he opened new possibilities of personal being, of human society, of heavenly 
communion, of immortality begun on earth. For his daily existence was 
so pure, ample, free, blissful, Eden-like, that the long-transmitted "Curse 
seemed transformed into the ‘Beatific Vision.’ " ?* 

Emerson had not grown altogether unworldly for all his disciples, but 
even one who had sketched his likeness with a cautious hand soon trod the 
borders of idolatry. Once the good-humored cartoonist of Emerson “the trans- 
parent eyeball,” Christopher Cranch turned to prose to draw a loving picture 
of Emerson the ethical and spiritual guide. Early in his career Emerson 
stirred only the young, who read Nature as “a breath of morning and a vision 
of sunrise.” Loyal to his convictions, nonetheless, he eventually led the way 
“into a life of thought, faith, and conduct [for] many cultivated men and 
women, who hardly. know how much they have owed to this once almost 
isolated thinker.” In Emerson’s grasp of the “intimate correspondence of the 
outward to the inward, of nature to the soul,” Cranch found the force of his 
doctrine. He is a seer, showing men not new truths, but old ones in a new 
light, the light of common sense and originality, not of tradition and dogma. 
Nearly half a century after they were first pronounced, Cranch applied 
Emerson’s ideas to the needs of American life. His doctrine of self-reliance 
obeys divine law. “His lessons always point to the highest ideal of life. Every 
thought is the thought of a sage to whom truth is utterly empty and vain, if 
not moral and spiritual.” Like his contemporaries, Cranch came at last to 
the judgment that because of his thought and feeling Emerson is primarily 
a poet. Many poems are faulty and uneven, he admitted, and his essays often 


27 E, C. Stedman, “Emerson,” Century xxv (Apr 1883) 888. f 
28 Wiliam Henry Channing, “R. W. Emerson,” Modern Review m (Oct 1882) 850—854. 
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lack continuity. These flaws arise from Emerson’s way of seeing the meaning 
in things. Sharply he grasps a main idea, then buttresses it as he sees its 
needs, Yet often his poems sparkle, giving terse but noble expression to a 
lovely idea. His are always beautiful thoughts, intuitions of universal truths.?? 

Such a carefully drawn memorial was the prelude to the inevitable bi- 
ography, which soon came from one of Emerson's lifelong associates, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.*? The Life of Emerson took a genial view of a man Holmes 
admired for his excellent common sense and blameless character. Awake to 
Emerson's less desirable traits, especially what he thought transcendental 
mistiness, Holmes assessed Emerson with great frankness as a man, a teacher, 
a thinker, and a writer. He judged at the end that "by his life Emerson comes 
very near our best ideal of humanity.” ** Since this ideal image had grown 
from the author's long intimacy with his subject, the book held a peculiar 
local flavor. When George Bancroft discussed it in the North American Re- 
view, he simply dealt with old friends. He lauded Emerson's principles, his 
constancy, his tranquillity, his optimism, his faith in nature. These brought 
him celebrity and world-wide esteem. Now, beamed Bancroft, "to complete 
the measure of his happiness, Oliver Wendell Holmes, a favorite with the 
cultivated English-speaking peoples of two hemispheres, has risen up to be 
his biographer, and finds that he had no office but to relate how perfect 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was in sincerity, in the love of justice, and in devoted- 
ness to truth, to the beautiful, and to the good." *? 

With reason to be proud, as a Boston intellectual, of both Emerson and his 
biographer, Bancroft could scarcely hold any other image of the Concord 


29 Christopher P. Cranch, "Ralph Waldo Emerson," Unitarian Review xx (July 1883) 1-19. 

80 In the years immediately before and after his death, the memorial literature on Emerson 
included the following books: Moncure Conway, Emerson at Home and Abroad (Boston 1882); 
George Willis Cooke, Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings and Philosophy (Boston 1881); 
Alfred Hudson Guernsey, Ralph Waldo Emerson: Philosopher and Poet (New York 1881); Alex- 
ander Ireland, Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Genius, and Writings. A Biographical Sketch 
(London 1882). 

81 Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Ltfe of Emerson (Boston 1885) 420. In sharp contrast is Holmes’s 
memorial to Emerson at a regular monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
where tributes to the deceased member were the order of business. While other speakers praised 
Emerson in down-to-earth language, Holmes digressed at one point, endowing him with un- 
oh duds and making him the inhabitant of two separate worlds. ^He dealt with life, and life 
with him was not merely this particular and air-breathing phase of being, but the spiritual 
existence which included it like a parenthesis between two infinitles. He wanted his daily oxygen 
like his neighbors, and was as thoroughly human as the plain people . . . who had successively 
owned the house-lot on which he planted his hearthstone. But he was at home no less in the 
interstellar spaces outside of all the atmospheres. . . . It always seemed as if he looked at this 
earth very much as a visitor from another planet would look upon it. He was interested, and to 
some extent curious about it, but it was not the first spheroid he had been acquainted with....” 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Tributes to Londfellou and Emerson (Boston 1882) 45—46. 
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sage. Other reviewers beyond the Hub shared his enthusiasm; and in regard 
to Cabot's Memoir of Emerson, based two years later on the same personal 
relation between author and subject, they applauded the same local ties 
binding Emerson to a lofty pedestal. As Emerson's chosen literary executor, 
Cabot had worked with zeal and care to gather the literary remains into as 
decent a state as he could for posterity. He won the gratitude of reviewers 
and editors everywhere. The Nation typically praised him for reviving Emer- 
son's “largeness of mind, the persistence of his aims, his secure and absolute 
faith in the highest doctrine that he inculcates.” ** The Atlantic thanked 
Cabot for bringing Emerson “more distinctly into the light.” With local pride 
and traditional New England emphasis, its reviewer concentrated on the 
emergence of Emerson’s character through his break with Unitarianism and 
the ministry. Stressing his self-reliance, his loyalty to the higher law of his 
being, this writer showed Emerson growing out of the embryonic circum- 
stances of his background, his personality, his era. One may take great in- 
terest, he decided, in the facts about Emerson’s home, habits, feelings, travel, 
friends, but the “weightier worth [lies] in the revelation which is afforded 
of the man himself in his self-discovery, in his expansion of nature, his 
growth of consciousness, in the very heart and secret of his genius." ** 
Whether for purity, nobility, inspiration, or self-reliance, Emerson was 
praised in continually mounting crescendo for two decades. Even before he 
died, admirers had spoken of him with awe and reverence. As his death re- 
ceded into the past, they continued their monologues with much the same 
language but with greater intensity as he climbed farther and farther beyond 
earth-bound reach. Writing of “Emerson the Man” for the commemorative 
issue of the Literary World in 1880, C. A. Bartol had called him a saint, 
“genial and pure.” In 1889 William Thorne, a self-proclaimed freethinker, 
called him “a beautiful soul.” Reviewing the Cabot work, the Nation spoke 
of his “aspiring soul.” A reviewer in the Dial praised the Memoir because it 
clarified the image many held of Emerson, which had become “extremely 
vague, and in some cases distorted”; yet he, too, sounded the familiar refrain, 
“In purity of life, and profundity of thought, he immeasurably surpassed 
the majority of men.” * As language for funeral sermons and published 
eulogies, such utterances were inevitable, and memorial incidents like the 
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publication of biographies again brought them forth. Yet they filled as well 
a continual stream of articles strewn through the magazine press by elevated 
enthusiasts who seemed to draw vital breath from memories of their days in 
the heavenly sphere of the Concord sage. These testimonials reached their 
highest point in 1903 in the centennial of Emerson's birth. 

For the central observance of this event, the Free Religious Association 
organized the Emerson Memorial School. George Willis Cooke described 
its plans in the New England Magazine. Two sessions of meetings would 
take place from July thirteenth to thirty-first, one in Concord’s First Parish 
Church, the other in a Boston church. The foremost lecturers would speak 
on different aspects of Emerson’s life and work. Elsewhere there would be 
services and lectures; and a memorial edition of Emerson’s works, edited by 
his son would help mark the occasion. Rev Mr Cooke spoke of the spon- 
taneous, enthusiastic movement to honor Emerson in the hundredth year of 
his birth, which “justifies itself and needs no elaborate interpretation.” Those 
acting here honored the noble life of “a man of genius, a poet of high lyrical 
gifts, and a writer of pronounced individuality and consummate skill.” 

When he took up the usual refrain about Emerson, Cooke added a new 
theme, now essential to any discussion of him, democracy. Bluntly put, 
in Emerson “the spirit of democracy was incarnated,” its love of liberty, its 
demand for personal freedom, its hope that all mankind should be uplifted 
and ennobled. Cooke listed Emerson’s causes: the Indian, the Negro, women’s 
rights, the common people, individualism. He was careful, at the same time, 
to show these principles were not primarily social or political but spiritual: 
“According to his view the vision of God may come to any man who desires 
it, and the deepest intuitions are for any who make room for them in the 
deeps of the soul.” This doctrine it was that made Emerson a great democrat, 
“and taught him that all men are kin and have need for each other.” ** In 
praising Emerson the democrat, Cooke did not overlook the great ethical 
teacher who instills a desire for moral right. His simplicity, his trust in the 
soul, his direct intuition of spiritual reality Cooke called the religion of Emer- 
son, “one of the perennial men.” Contentedly Cooke counted the blessings 
in this man, the people’s ageless possession. “Such was the breadth and com- 
pass of his mind he was of no party, no sect, but belonged to mankind. His 
common sense was of near kin to his intuitive power, and his gift was not 
less as an ethical teacher than as a seer. Such being the man, his fame grows, 
and is ever more firmly established. In him we see the truest American, the 
man most worthy to teach and inspire us” (264). 

86 George Willis Cooke, "The Emerson Centennial,” New England Magazine ns xxvm (May 
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When the Concord philosophers and the New England clerics breathed 
the heady air of Emerson’s American religion, they swelled their chests in 
customary group calisthenics. Exercising themselves over his ideal character 
and doctrine, they simply strengthened old beliefs. Other men could see 
Emerson differently. For example, Charles William Eliot, the president of 
Harvard, spoke at the centennial celebration in Symphony Hall, Boston. A 
chemist first and an educator second, Eliot confessed that as a youth he had 
found Emerson meaningless. With a broader perspective and heavier respon- 
sibilities, he later found Emerson's independent thinking useful in practical 
affairs. To his audience Eliot spoke of Emerson as a seer whose vision pointed 
the way to solving modern problems in education, social organization, and 
religion. He argued from “the indisputable fact” that Emerson’s thought had 
kept pace with the fruitful thinking and acting of two generations since his 
working time.” To this practical importance Eliot added “the sweetness, 
fragrance, and loftiness of his spirit" to record for Emerson “an enduring 
power in the hearts and lives of spiritually minded men.” *' In the broader 
world of affairs, the Nation observed Emerson’s centennial with an editorial 
concerned, it asserted, not with the things countless voices were noting, 
his power of rhetoric, his inspiration as a thinker, his achievement as a poet, 
but with a “humbler theme,” Emerson the citizen. In his actions as well as 
his teachings he preserved an independent mind, guarded human freedom, 
and upheld the dignity of man. He spoke out for free speech, he defended 
the Indians from exploitation, he defied the Fugitive Slave Law, he defended 
John Brown. Thus the Nation saw in Emerson the patriotic citizen “who 
would not sit silent when base deeds were being done in the name of coun- 
try.” By contrast, educated men in his time and ours show “fastidious indif- 
ferentism,” and Emerson’s example of civic duty “is no small part of his 
contribution to the strength and greatness of this nation.” 33 

All the themes in Emerson, patriotic, human, and spiritual, were combined 
in a fortissimo outburst in the Outlook. He early fought a materialism which 
has since grown beyond what even he could foresee. He pronounced the in- 
tellectual and spiritual emancipation of the United States. He based his 
vision of independence and self-reliance “on more massive foundations than 
political freedom . . . on a fundamental conception of the immanence of God 
in the world and the divinity of the human soul." He saw democrary as faith 
in all men because there is something divine in all men; and after accepting 
the fatherhood of God, he extended to all His children the common prid- 
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ciples of a self-governing family. When Emerson answered Carlyles chal- 
lenge to explain the meaning of America, he defined American idealism 
^more profoundly than its greatest statesmen" by his belief in love and 
justice and brotherhood. Through his clear sight of everyday things he wit- 
nessed “the reality of the Ideal.” By Emerson "sent of God,” the editor is 
reminded that "the spiritual world is the only real world in the sense that it 
is the only world in which men really live," that material wealth and power 
“are valuable only as they stand for character and are used for spiritual ends." 
Emerson preached faith, hope, and enthusiasm, a message of wisdom for 
youth, a doctrine of "purity and the clean hand." His voice today still urges 
the young to great deeds; and those who follow Emerson will "make a new 
way for humanity . . . bring freshness and health into the close air of the 
world . . . bring in the kingdom of God." ° 

Having reached the realm of the spirit where the blessings of democracy 
gained eternal strength, the shade of Emerson now rose to the apogee of 
human aspiration. The piercing eye of the literary critic alone could arch 
that heavenly distance. Hamilton Wright Mabie commemorated Emerson's 
birth by appraising him for twentieth-century America. Immediately he 
pointed to the spiritual emancipation Emerson gave the new nation with 
“The American Scholar.” More than a blow to provincialism, this address 
held in its theme of self-reliance the key to American life, to American char- 
acter, to American destiny in the world at large. With no visible boundaries 
to his thought, Emerson united experience and faith, penetrated into “the 
spiritual realities behind the shifting appearance of the world,” and valued 
the beauty of the human spirit. He attached a “supreme importance” to man 
as man which is the fundamental attitude of democracy, “not as a form of 
political or social order, but as . . . a recognition of man’s spiritual significance, 
the consummation of the long process of history in the complete emanci- 
pation of the individual spirit, with full freedom to choose for itself its man- 
ner of life and the type of its development." Thus Emerson, "the incarnation 
of democracy," proclaims the manifest destiny of all mankind. He is allied 
“with the historic movement which came to clear consciousness in his work 
and which found its institutional expression, on a great scale, in the New 
World.” At Stonehenge with Carlyle, when he unfolded his dream of uni- 
versal love and brotherhood, Emerson became a prophet. He revealed Amer- 
ica as a new human experience, "a spiritual conception of man as an original 
creative force; a recognition . . . of the divine in man which makes it safe to 
trust him. . . ." With fire in his eye Mabie assessed Emerson’s life and thought 
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as a national treasure. "He explained America to herself in terms of the 
spiritual life, he set man in his true place in the New World, he has kept 
the conscience of the nation and established for all time the doctrine that 
the success or failure of the new society shall be measured by its service to 
the emancipation of the soul, the exaltation of man." *° 


III 


LIKE the grand panegyrics at the time of Emerson's death, these extravagant 
pronouncements on his centennial are not surprising in themselves. As a 
national possession Emerson could only excite among high-minded ad- 
mirers visions of an ideal attainment he himself had enjoyed in the buoyancy 
of his youthful hopes. Yet the shape and pose of the statue these consecrators 
erected clashed with the figure of the man and the spirit of his beliefs. What 
had happened to Emerson's modesty, humility, reasoned conviction, thought- 
ful individualism? Why this gloating self-righteousness, this insistent pride, 
this endless beseeching? Regarding the two decades between Emerson's 
death and his centennial the historian can piece together an answer by 
seeing here at work the cult of the Genteel Tradition, which held literature 
and the arts in an unyielding grip of ethical principle. This was not the in- 
sistence upon passionless monogamy and platonic love, as the Genteel Tra- 
dition has been mistakenly understood only recently," but firmly bound, 
primly tied middle-class morality. It aped the social and intellectual fashions 
of Europe, especially of England, to which it looked with perplexed pride 
for its Anglo-Saxon heritage. At the same time it stood triumphantly upon 
American principle, the foundation of which was individualism. In the com- 
mon man rested the power, the meaning, the hope of the future. He enjoyed 
the blessings of life which he could multiply through his own efforts. To this 
doctrine of national pride, the Tradition allied the inherited beliefs of Chris- 
tan idealism which had sloughed off the forms of Puritan dogma and other 
institutional remains, grasping only the gossamer thread of a spiritual sanctity 
woven from the dreams of a lovely afterlife. Grounded in the Protestant 
ethic of individualism, work, righteousness, and leadership, this outlook 
held to a belief in self-help, cultural and moral as much as economic, which 
was the pillar sustaining the entire edifice. *? f 
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A striking illustration of how this cult worshipped its idols and dazzled its 
victims is found in Counsel Upon the Reading of Books, six lectures presented 
at Philadelphia to the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, in the winter of 1898-99. These papers on various kinds of writ- 
ing were delivered by esteemed authorities of the day, such as Brander 
Matthews on fiction and Agnes Repplier on memoirs and biography. In a 
preface on reading and books, Henry Van Dyke spelled out the doctrine of 
self-help for man's ultimate conquest of space and time. There are, he ex- 
plained, three types of readers: the "simple reader" who reads for pleasure 
in his spare time, the "intelligent reader" who looks to books for information, 
and the "gentle reader" who every one should hope to be. He is "the person 
who wants to grow, and who turns to books as a means of purifying his tastes, 
deepening his feelings, broadening his sympathies, and enhancing his joy 
in life.” Literature the gentle reader loves, Van Dyke continued, “because it 
is the most humane of the arts.” Here he finds “expressions of the human 
striving towards clearness of thought, purity of emotion, and harmony of 
action with the ideal.” Seeking “the culture of a finer, fuller manhood,” the 
gentle reader turns to the books “in which the inner meanings of nature and 
life are translated into the language of distinction and charm, touched with 
the human personality of the author and embodied in forms of permanent 
interest and power. This,” he concluded, “is Literature.” Gazing thus onward 
and upward, the counsellor placed the goal of life in books, not in life itself. 
Books become the means of human fulfillment, the field of ultimate triumph. 
For the reader striving for these ends “enters the world of books as one made 
free of a city of wonders.” He reads not from duty, fashion, or ambition, “but 
from a thirst of pleasure . . . a real joy in the perception of things, lucid, 
luminous, symmetrical, musical, sincere, passionate and profound.” Such 
pleasure restores the heart, “makes it stronger to endure the ills of life and 
more fertile in all good fruits of cheerfulness, courage and love.” #8 

Behind this plea for the common man’s culture there lay two important 
assumptions. First, the cultural leaders arrogated to themselves absolute 
authority in matters of art and intellect. Under shelter on one hand of Chris- 
tianity and on the other of the universities, themselves largely the satrapy 
of Protestantism, they, stood armed with sanctity, conviction, knowledge, and 
experience. The pervasive Christian morality which had always ruled Amer- 
ican society gave the whip hand to moral sanctions. And the homogeneity 
of a supposed Anglo-Saxon heritage barred the restless radicalism invading 
much of American life. Secapd, the good books themselves, waiting peace- 
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fully to transport the gentle reader to a wonderful city, were drawn not 
from his immediate culture but from the common inheritance of Western 
civilization. Homer, Vergil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton were the great writ- 
ers who would make "the eye clearer and the heart more sensitive to perceive 
the living spirit in good books." Composed and confidant, Van Dyke advised 
the reader to be "serious, earnest, sincere, in your choice of books, and 
then put your trust in Providence and read with an easy mind." 

The ascent of Ralph Waldo Emerson to the realm where the gods of cul- 
ture reigned for the good of man's spirit completed the scheme of reverence 
dear to the Genteel Tradition. Said Bliss Carman in The Poetry of Life, in 
1905, "The attempt which literature makes to deepen our feelings about a 
subject is the spiritual purpose of art." That purpose supports art in its duty 
"to make us happy, to give us encouragement and joy, to urge and support 
our spirits." After all, the possession of his immortal spirit is in itself man's 
supreme treasure, not only the ultimate source of joy but the primeval ele- 
ment of life. One day Emerson appeared, an "intrepid spirit" who freed men 
from the bondage of old dogma and revealed "the breath of goodness at the 
heart of things." What less could this man be than a prophet, a seer? What 
more could one ask from his country, from literature, from democracy? From 
his generation, Carman said, Emerson won "a unique loyalty and enthusiasm, 
and we came to look upon him with that tender reverence which unques- 
tioned goodness always inspires." 

In the structure of Emerson's death one sees the genesis of a national 
achievement. Moved to articulate grief by the loss of a man they valued for 
his life, his example, and his message, his countrymen made of his death 
something new. They began by praising his merits. They soon glorified him. 
Then, time alone briefly stayed their hands before they raised him still higher, 
above the sphere of mortal man to where the handful of humanity's greatest 
donned the robes of immortality. At last an American mingled with the lit- 
erary masters. At last America had its own apostle of light. On his death 
Emma Lazarus had wept over "one of those radiant lives scattered at wide 
intervals through history, which become the fixed stars of humanity." Half a 
century later, Van Wyck Brooks closed his biography of Emerson with a 
whispering passage that measured the orbit of this new star. 

Gradually, year by year, the outline had grown indistinct, and the halo 
gayer and brighter, till at last there was left only a sense of presence. And , 


the strong gods pined for his abode; for the universe had become his 
house in which to live.** 
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from the Playwrights’ Gripin collection recently presented to the Library. Through 
April 1. 


GOYA AND MANET Tap FLOOR CORRIDOR SOUTH 


A selection of seventy-five prints from the Print Collection’s outstanding holdings 
of Goya and Manet. Through March 14. 


LATIN-AMERICAN BOOKS ON TOBACCO Room 324 
Selected from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


THE HUDSON RIVER Tum FLoor Conumon NonTH 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WALT WHITMAN Tam Froon Connmon 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tam FLoon Cornrwor 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to , 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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The Beasts on Our Cover 


The sophistication shown by the beasts 
in John Ogilby’s Androcleus (see cover 
and see page 84) was natural for the 
creatures of a seventeenth-century danc- 
ing master turned fabulist. Quite right 
for his court panther to lead the Queen 
of Lions in a pas de deux to the broken 
music of a consort of cats. And perhaps 
it is chiefly his aesthetic sophistication 
that sharply differentiates Ogilby, of 
Restoration London, from our old friend 
James Hardie of post- 
revolutionary New 
York. Otherwise their 
careers, publishing 
projects, attacks upon 
the vital statistics of a 
city in time of plague, 
and general enterprise 
are remarkably simi- 
lar. Except also that 
Ogilby was a greater 
success. 

Mrs Marian Eames, 
known to Bulletin 
readers as a dance his- 
torian, was attracted 
to Ogilby through that 
interest, but inspired 
to write the present 
essay when the Spencer Collection ac- 
quired copies of the rare first quarto and 
first folio editions of his Æsop. 


Reference Department Additions 


With a monthly addition of books and 
pamphlet volumes at the rate of about 
6,000 — not counting manuscripts, 
maps, prints, sheet mtisic, microfilms, 
and phonorecords — it is manifestly im- 
possible to make any adequate report of 
new treasures in our research collec- 
tions. It must be understood that the 
brief lists given here (page 80ff) are of- 
fered as mere samplings of the variety 
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Front Matter 


of acquisitions and, even as such, ex- 
tremely incomplete. 

Among divisions not listed this time, 
the Berg Collection, undergoing reno- 
vation of its quarters during the present 
year, will emerge with a new report 
and exhibition of things "New in the 
Berg Collection" in due course. 


Upcott Postscript 


William Upcott's "passion for collect- 
ing," which we discussed in our No- 
vember 1960 Blake Is- 
sue, may have justified 
his friends’ calling 
him the "Emperor of 
Autographs,” but we 
are reminded that his 
autographic imperial- 
ism had its darker 
side. “There seems to 
be no doubt that Up- 
cott, when employed 
in 1813 to catalogue 
and arrange John Eve- 
lyn’s books . . . pur- 
loined a considerable 
quantity of Evelyn's 
papers; and it cost the 
family £460 to recover 
a portion of them at 
Upcott's sale in 1846." Thus Mr A. N. L. 
Munby in a recent lecture on Upcott, 
reported in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment of 2 December (p 787). Yet we 
may wonder whether the papers, classed 
as wrapping paper in the Evelyn house- 
hold before Upcott’s approach, would 
have survived at all if the emperor had 
not invaded the scullery. 


Reading It Up 


“Retirement Years: A Reading List,” 
constituting the December issue of 
Branch Library Book News, publication 
of our Readers’ Adviser’s Office, went 
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out of print almost at once and is being 
reissued. ( Twenty cents by mail; annual 
subscription $1.) The demand for this 
descriptive checklist of the best books 
on planning, financing, surviving, and 
enjoying Retirement comes by no means 
only from “retired people" but also from 
"those contemplating retirement." And, 
as anticipated, those are of all ages. If 
in this era one in twelve of us is 65 or 
older, most of the rest are hopefully pre- 
paring to be. Never too soon to begin 
reading, if not in the group of "practical 
planning guides," at least in some of the 
selections under the major heading 
"Leisure Delights." 

Another list of wide appeal beyond its 
special audience is the 50-page annual 
selection of Books for the Teen Age, 
1961 prepared by the Library's Commit- 
tee on Books for Young Adults. (Fifty 
cents by mail) This choice library of 
1500 old and new titles "designed pri- 
marily for leisure-time reading" is ar- 
ranged in 65 categories, from "Adven- 
ture" to "United Nations," and is on dis- 
play as a permanent exhibition at Don- 
nell Library Center. The list is the result 
of constant sifting and trial with teen- 
age readers; yet about 80 per cent of the 
books on it were intended for adults — 
and the Library does not inquire into 
the ages of its users. Many people rely 
on this annual guide who have little 
leisure and don't wish to waste it on 
poor choices. And of course it belongs in 
the kit of "those contemplating retire- 
ment." 


Board of Trustees 


Mr John M. Schiff was elected Second 
Vice-President at the January meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, and Mr 
Bethuel M. Webster was chosen Secre- 
tary. 

Mr Schiff, a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, was elected to the Board in 
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1938 and has served on its Finance Com- 
mittee. Mr Webster is a partner in the 
law firm of Webster, Sheffield, and 
Chrystie. He was elected to the Board 
in 1956 and has served on the Circula- 
tion Department and Reference Depart- 
ment Committees. He succeeds Mr Rol- 
and L. Redmond, who has been Secre- 
tary since 1943. 


Anne Carroll Moore 


On January 20 Anne Carroll Moore died 
at her home in New York City. Fifty- 
five years ago she inaugurated the Li- 
brary's services for children, and long 
before her retirement in 1941 she had 
established here a distinct kind of library 
service that became a model throughout 
the world. 

At a time when vision and leadership 
were sorely lacking in a field where 
there is now no dearth, Miss Moore saw 
what children needed in libraries and 
in their librarians, and she saw to it that 
the needs were supplied. She trained 
children's librarians and developed their 
tastes. She proposed programs of story- 
telling and reading aloud. She set high 
standards of book selection. And she 
advised authors, illustrators, and editors 
of children's books. 

After retirement she continued her 
benign influence through her wide as- 
sociations and extensive traveling and 
by means of her critical essays and re- 
views. Her presence will continue to be 
felt wherever children and books are 
brought together. For although Anne 
Carroll Moore has now left the children 
and the librarians to their own devices, 
most of those devices are her endow- 
ment. And she had wisely observed, 
early in her career of guidance: “Read 
to them sometimes; talk to them at 
others; and sometimes leave them quite 
alone . . .” (Bulletin, November 1956, 
p540). , 


John Ogilby and his /Esop 
The Fortunes and Fables of a Seventeenth-Century Virtuoso 


By Marian EAMES 


EW ANCIENT writers have enjoyed the universal popularity of old 

Æsop. He can be read today in almost any language, in prose or verse, 
and in a multiplicity of styles suitable to any mental capacity from nursery 
to philosophers den. But though he has had countless interpreters and 
champions, probably no version of his well-loved Fables has been offered 
to the world under more curious sponsorship than this: 


The | Fables | of | ÆSOP | Paraphras'd in Verse, Adorn'd with | 160 Copper 
Sculptures, and Illustrated | with Annotations. | by John Ogilby, Esq: | 
His MAJESTY'S Cosmographer, Geographick | Printer, and Master of the 
Revels in the Kingdom | of IRELAND. . . . [3rd edition, London, 1675] 


Since the days when Socrates whiled away his last hours by turning such 
of /Esop's fables as he could remember into verse, the stimulating exercise 
of re-telling or refurbishing the traditional stories has proved irresistible to 
men of divers talents. Poets, printers, school-masters, habitual translators, 
and artists have produced scores of variations on the original themes. In 
English alone we have had Caxton's Æsop, and Barlow's, and L'Estrange's, 
and Bewicks, and so on. But what of Mr Ogilby? Who in the world 
was he? 

There is no simple answer to this question. John Ogilby has been variously 
described by chroniclers of the seventeenth century as " a successful London 
dancing-master," "an industrious writer," "the poet," "the engraver," "an 
actor," “the great translator and printer of books," “an indefatigable adven- 
turer," ^a worthy and enterprising man" — even as "one of the prodigies of 
the age." 

Actually, Ogilby was most of these things. (He may or may not have been 
an actor, and it is unlikely that he himself engraved any of the plates which 
embellish the handsome folio volumes he published.) He was also a soldier, 
a cartographer, and, a theatre manager, besides holding the official titles 
noted above and that of "Master of the Royal Imprimerie." The catalogue 
of his achievements includes, further, building the first theatre in Ireland, 
making and publishing the first complete translation of Virgil's works 
into English (forty-eight years before Dryden's), and instituting the statute 
mile. His last and greatest undertaking, a series of Atlases begun when he 
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was nearly seventy years old, “was alone a sufficient task for a man’s 
life.” 

From this brief outline it must be apparent that a full account of Ogilby's 
life would fill many more pages than are available here. So for the present 
we will consider only those details which relate to Ogilby “the poet,” “the 
great translator and printer of books" — the Ogilby who paraphrased Æsop. 

From John Aubrey, who knew him personally, we learn that Ogilby was 
born in or near Edinburgh in the year 1600, and that his father was a gentle- 
man who “spent his estate and fell to decay,” winding up in a debtor’s prison in 
Southwark while his son was a mere boy. Apparently the lad had little or no 
formal education, though he may have had a taste of elementary schooling 
in Scotland, or even in Southwark where he seems to have shown remarkable 
enterprise in setting about the business of repairing the family fortunes. 
Through the medium of “spangles and needles” (says Aubrey, implying, I 
imagine, that he peddled these findings in the neighborhood ), young Ogilby 
scraped together enough money to hazard a couple of shillings in one of the 
Virginia Lotteries. By great good luck his ticket drew a prize — a sum suff- 
cient to bail his father out of prison and purchase for himself an apprentice- 
ship with a London dancing-master. He would have been about thirteen or 
fourteen years old when he embarked on this first stage of his career. 

Across the Thames in Gray’s Inn Lane Ogilby manifested not only con- 
siderable talent as a dancer, but such ingratiating manners that he became 
a favorite with his master’s pupils and soon earned enough fees from them to 
buy out his term of apprenticeship and set up for himself. Some time be- 
tween the years 1625 and 1633, while he was gaining the reputation of a 
fashionable dancing-master, Ogilby met the dramatist James Shirley, and 
this was undoubtedly the beginning of his interest in classical literature. 
Shirley was something of a scholar and had been a schoolmaster before com- 
ing up to London to try his luck at play-writing. The two men became fast 
friends, and it was very likely through Shirley’s connection with the Cockpit 
Theatre that Ogilby also developed an interest in, and some knowledge of, 
the theatre. In 1633 he went to Dublin in the train of Thomas Wentworth 
— “the great and unfortunate Earl of Strafford” — who had just been ap- 
pointed Lord Deputy of Ireland and engaged Ogilby as dancing-master to 
his wife and daughters. 

Wentworth established himself in great state at Dublin where his court 
became the center of a brilliant and animated society. In this vigorous 
climate Ogilby found many opportunities for advancement and welcomed 
them all. He joined the Deputy’s troop of guards and gradually took on the 
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duties of general amanuensis. No doubt he also made himself useful in or- 
ganizing the elaborate court masques and balls, for by 1638 he had obtained 
from Wentworth a warrant for the post of Master of the Revels — the first 
holder of the title in Ireland. Shortly before this, also with Wentworth's 
blessing, he had built a little theatre in Werbergh Street, not far from the 
Castle, and here, for the first time, professional plays were offered to the 
Dublin public under his management. 

Fortunately for Ogilby the London playhouses were experiencing a slump 
at this time, due to an outbreak of plague, and this enabled his friend James 
Shirley to pay an extended visit to Dublin where a number of his plays 
were put on at the Werbergh Street Theatre. Shirley's presence in Dublin 
probably had the additional advantage to Ogilby of re-kindling his interest 
in the classics, for Aubrey states that he attempted a few translations of 
Æsop during these years and that after Shirley returned to London he 
began to study Latin in earnest with one of the chaplains in Wentworth's 
entourage. 

Almost nothing is known of Ogilby's life from the moment his theatre was 
closed in 1641 — a casualty of the civil war — until he turned up, penniless, 
in London some five years later. He is said to have remained in Ireland dur- 
ing the early years of the war, to have joined the royal forces, and to have 
been shipwrecked crossing the Irish Channel. Back in England, where the 
Puritan regime outlawed all theatrical entertainment and even a dancing- 
master would have had little hope of encouragement, Ogilby had perforce 
to find himself a new occupation. The fact that Shirley had gone back to 
teaching school may have influenced him in making his choice. At any rate 
he now determined to go all out for his beloved classics. 

Shirley's most intimate associates at this period were three much younger 
men: Thomas Stanley, Edward Sherburne, and John Hall — all poets well- 
versed in classical studies and the first two to become Ogilby's life-long 
friends. Shirley, Stanley, and Hall were Cambridge men and thus, presuma- 
bly, it came about that Ogilby was unofficially introduced to their Alma 
Mater. Aubrey says he walked to Cambridge, where several (unnamed) 
scholars, impressed by his earnestness and zeal, coached him in Latin. He was 
now in his mid-forties. 

Within three years Ogilby accomplished the laudable feat of translating 
all of Virgil into English. The work was published in 1649, “a mean octavo,” 
as he later described it, with a portrait of the translator by Sir Peter Lely 
(engraved by William Marshall) as frontispiece and a dedication to William 
Seymour, Marquis of Hertford. Clearly Ogilby was letting no grass grow 
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under his feet. Two years later the first edition of his Æsop appeared, a 
small quarto dedicated to the son and son-in-law of Lord Hertford and 
boasting commendatory poems by Shirley and Sir William Davenant. (Ogilby 
returned the compliment to Shirley this same year by contributing a poem 
to his Latin grammar, Via ad Latinam.) The volume was "adorn'd with 
sculptures," most of them probably the work of Francis Cleyn, and signed 
only with Ogilby's name — no titles yet. (The Revels post in Dublin was 
not a royal appointment.) Writing of this stage in his career many years later 
Ogilby fondly recalled that “this first Endeavour [the Virgil] raisd my Rep- 
utation no farther than to be accounted a Good Translator, a Faithful Inter- 
preter, one that had dabled well in another's Helicon; but I, greedy of more, 
having tasted the sweetness of a little Fame, would not thus sit down, but 
ambitious to try my own Wing, endeavor to Sore a little higher. The most 
Antient and Wisest of the Grecian Sages, who first led us through a Vocal 
Forest, where Beasts also spake, and Birds sat chanting in every Tree, Notes 
for Men to follow: Æsop the Prince of Mythologists became my Quarry, 
on his Plain Song I Descanted, on his short and pithy Sayings, Paraphras'd, 
raising my voice to such a height, that I took my degree among the Minor 
Poets.” Though later critics have had little praise for Ogilby's poetic genius 
his efforts were not unappreciated by his contemporaries, as will be seen 
presently. 

Æsop of course was a Greek, and his fables were presumably first spoken 
in Greek prose. But two of the three earliest “collections” — by Pheedrus in 
the first century A.D. and Avianus in the fifth — appeared in Latin verse. 
(In between, one Babrius produced a group of the fables in Greek meter. )’ 
Latin translations in prose or verse continued to predominate until by the 
Middle Ages a tenth-century prose version of Phsedrus, by a man calling 
himself Romulus, had become a standard school text and Æsop himself was 
considered a Latin author. As the spread of printing initiated a demand for 
texts in the vernacular /Esop's proud lions and wily foxes began to speak in 
German, in Italian and French. The first English version was Caxton's, in 
1484. This reappeared in various later editions and maintained its popularity 
until well into the seventeenth century when the language of Caxton's day 
had become nearly unintelligible to the average reader, Between Caxton and 
Ogilby there were at least a dozen English Æsops. These included one by 
a phonetic crank named Bulloker whose text is quite as difficult as Caxton’s, 
and several published in the very decade before Ogilby's first edition. Ob- 
viously our author was pleasing himself with his paraphrases rather than 
aiming at an /Esop-hungry public. 
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Ogilby's Æsop was a labor of love — even of infatuation. Unlike some of 
his later works, undertaken with a calculating eye on their chances of com- 
mercial success, these paraphrases obviously afforded him pure joy in the 
making. Like a proud schoolboy he parades his knowledge of history and 
mythology in an abundance of classical references. His extravagant pen en- 
dows the simplest point with elaborate importance, though its metrical prog- 
ress trips up here and there in scuffles with the demon Prosody. How he de- 
lighted in the company of ZEsop's fanciful beasts! And how he must have 
chortled over his own puns and playful phrases. ""Twas in the Dog-Daies” 
that the greedy hound mistook shadow for substance. "Sir Fly," "Your Horse- 
ship," and "Dear Lady Mutton" are common forms of address. In the battle 
between the frogs and mice (see Plate IIa) the "black-furred Mouscovites" 
are led by their Micean king, who rushes into the fray mounted on a “dapled 
weesle,” brandishing a knitting-needle lance, defending himself with a shield 
made of biscuit, and wearing on his head a thimble helmet topped with "the 
stiff Mustachios of a dead Cat's Beard." 

The majority of Ogilby's fables deal entirely with animals and birds, but 
he included some with human characters — notably two which gave him a 
chance to air his knowledge of dancing, and neither of which will be found 
in most 7Esopic collections. In “An Ægyptian King and his Apes" a whole 
shipload of European dancing-masters is imported to teach the apes to 
dance; but as the elegant Frenchmen easily succeed in making their rivals 
look like dolts the simian pupils learn their sarabandes, branles, and corantos 
in the purest Gallic fashion. They even stage a masque for the king's pleasure 
(Plate IId). In “Cupid and Death" the rejuvenated elderly couples instantly 
vent their youthful spirits in a wild and wanton dance, which performance 
may well be entirely Ogilby's invention since it does not occur in the only 
other version of the fable I have been able to discover. 

Twelve years after Ogilby's death, La Fontaine, in the preface to his 
Fables, reflected that unless he could “renovate them with touches which 
would enhance their flavor," with novelty and gaiety, he would “be doing 
nothing at all." Perhaps inspired by a like ambition, Ogilby had already done 
some renovating. His kindly humor sharpens both the wisdom and the follies 
of creatures whose behavior seems tediously didactic in many other versions. 
From a number of interpreters we have the same little plots and morals, but 
given to us without the lively relish for detail which so endears Ogilby's ani- 
mals to us. To his gaiety Ogilby adds a touch of novelty by discovering a 
continuity in the substance of various fables which he exploits to their great 
advantage. Thus we have just met the valiant mouse and the charitable lion 
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whom he rescued from an entangling net, when we encounter them again, 
the mouse madly in love with the lion's daughter and winning her hand in 
marriage. And our familiarity with thé natures of these particular beasts 
creates sympathy for their subsequent dilemma. Another instance of Ogilby's 

: "renovation" is to be found in his use of the fable as an instrument for social 
comment. According to Jacobs this was characteristic of the old Greek fable 
when, during the suppression of free speech in the Age of Tyrants, Æsop 
emerged as the first great fabulist. Undoubtedly many topical references 
were woven into his stories and Ogilby's return to this ancient usage is thus 
authentic in spirit as well as illuminating in its expression of the ideas of his 
time. À case in point is Fable XXXIV (Plate I) in which the Fox and Ape 
are made to represent Spain and France, respectively, giving a double edge 
to the simple moral that most of us like the way we are. Any characters might 
have been used to put this idea across but Ogilby saw an opportunity to 
dramatize it by contrasting the volatility of France with the jealous dignity 
of Spain, underlining his theme with the lines: 


Heaven to each Nation several Genius gave; 
The French too airy, Spaniards seem too grave. 


The prime novelty of Ogilby's ZEsop, however, was its illustrations. Includ- 
ing the frontispiece — a picture of Æsop surrounded by his characters — 
there are 81 plates for the 81 Fables, each printed on a page by itself instead 
of being crowded into the text. Though the drawing is mostly crude and 
uninspired, and the engraving weak, the actual designs are full of imagina- 
tion and spirit. Many of them were used again in Ogilby's second, large 
edition of Fables (see below) where their superior treatment clearly reveals 
their intrinsic merit (see Plates I and III). But even these first indifferent 
illustrations were a welcome innovation and no doubt contributed greatly 
to the popularity of the book. To the author they were merely a beginning; 
for he soon became as much concerned with the physical quality of his works 
as with their contents. 

In 1654 Ogilby. brought out, by subscription, a large folio edition of his 
Virgil, with plates engraved by Wenzel Hollar. This was one of the earliest 
subscription enterprises in English publishing — typical of the inventive 
Ogilby, and apparently successful. It is pleasant to note that the subscribers 
included almost all the distinguished people he had ever met — and their 
families. I have not found that he ever lost, or even lost track of, a friend in 
the whole of his life. During the next eight years he produced another folio 
Virgil, in the original Latin (1658), his translation of Homer's Iliad (in 1660, 
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after he had been studying Greek for about six years), and a two-volume 
folio edition of the Bible which was printed by John Field at Cambridge. 
Each of these contained many large plates. 

By this time Ogilby had fairly earned some reputation as an author and pub- 
lisher of outstandingly handsome books. He was commissioned to “handle 
the poetical part" of the coronation of Charles II and granted sole rights 
to record the occasion in another splendid folio volume with many plates. 
An obscure document in the Public Record Office + seems to confirm his ap- 
pointment as Master of the Royal Imprimerie as of January 1661, a further 
indication of his growing prestige. This singular title, "Master of the Royal 
Imprimerie," suggests a subject for research in itself. It seems to be totally 
unknown to the authorities on English printing consulted so far, though proof 
of its existence will be found in an undated entry in the Calendar of State 
Papers wherein Ogilby declares that he "has been made by letters patent 
Master of the Revels in Ireland and Master of the Royal Imprimerie" and 
“prays that some other may be joined as assistant with him in the Master- 
ship of the Revels, in order that he may be more free to devote himself to the 
Imprimerie." ? The only entry in the Patent Rolls which could conceivably 
have any bearing on the Imprimerie appointment is the Public Record Office 
document referred to above, which grants "John Ogilby a special license to 
print in Greek and Latin for his Majestie's use in the letter and character now 
used in the Louvain in France and not otherwise, several mathematical books 
during the term of one and thirty years." ! As there is no evidence that the 
mathematical books were ever printed, it would seem that Ogilby had been 
given a more or less honorary appointment, whose high-sounding title must 
have pleased him enormously. Actually, he was quite capable of inventing it 
himself and selling the idea to the king on the grounds that since France had 
an Imprimerie Royale England should have one too. The French institution 
was established by Louis XIII in 1640, with restrictive and censorship powers 
over the printing of French books as well as proprietary rights to the use of 
certain type faces. Though the Oxford dictionary dates the English use of 
the word “imprimerie” from 1663, Ogilby's petition for an assistant must 
certainly have been made between May and September 1661. 


1 Patent Roll: 12 Chas. fI: Part 17, No 33 [c. 60/2932]. 

2 S, P. 63, State Papers, Ireland, vol 276 no 62. This may be found in the published Calendar 
of State Papers Relating to Ireland, vol 3, 1647-1660, page 288, where it appears under the 
general heading for the year 1649 — clearly a mistake since Ogilby did not receive his patent 
for the Revels office until May 8, 1661 (MS C, 66/2995 Patent Roll, 13 Charles II, pt 40, no 37). 
A warrant for a new patent, to be field jointly by Ogilby and Thomas Stanley, was issued Septem- 
ber 7, 1661 (S.P. 63, State Papers, Ireland, vol 307 no 201). 
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Now that Ogilby was so firmly entrenched in the world of books one might 
think he would have had time for nothing else. Yet he managed to be restored, 
by royal patent this time, to his post as Master of the Revels in Ireland — 
whither he returned in 1662 to build a new theatre, recruit a new company 
of actors, and inaugurate a series of productions that continued until some 
time after his death. In 1663 he even found time to compose the incidental 
dances for a performance of Corneille s Pompey. 

It would appear, nevertheless, that Ogilby's strongest passion was for the 
production of books, for we find him back in London early in 1665 with 
elaborate plans for folio editions of his Æsop and his new translation of the 
Odyssey. In order to finance these projects he hit upon the idea of holding 
a lottery, in which the prizes were to be copies of all his published works to 
date plus the new Æsop and Odyssey. This scheme, like his earlier subscrip- 
tion venture, was distinctly original. There had been various lotteries in Eng- 
land before — ever since Queen Elizabeth sponsored the first one in 1569 — 
but they were usually for the benefit of public works or the development of 
colonial properties, not for the promotion of a single author's books. Perhaps 
Ogilby entertained a special regard for gambling, remembering the lucky 
ticket that started him on the road to prosperity long ago. At any rate he held 
his lottery, and two more in later years, with enough success to encourage his 
associates to hold still another after his death. 

ZEsop was printed, the Odyssey, too, and all might have been well but for 
the menace of the plague. Having advertised the sale of lottery tickets to 
begin in May, Ogilby was forced to close his office in July and retreat, like 
most other Londoners, to the relative safety of the suburbs. Not, however, 
without having sold some of his tickets. For Pepys notes in his Diary that 
he collected his winnings (a new Æsop and the Coronation Book) in Febru- 
ary of the following year, two months before Ogilby reopened the sale of 
tickets. Pepys already owned a copy of the first Æsop, which he had specially 
bound and from which he enjoyed reading a Fable or two to his wife now 
and again. His prize copy, also specially bound, is presumably the one now 
in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. 

Ogilby dedicated his first folio Æsop to Thomas Butler, Earl of Ossory, 
whom he must have known personally when Ossory was Lord Deputy of 
Ireland in 1664. The text was the same as that of the earlier collection except 
for the additions of another Fable and numerous marginal annotations. 
It was the size of the volume, the paper and printing, and above all the illus- 
trations that gave it its distinction. Seldom has;7Esop been more grandly 
treated. i 
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Of the eighty-two large plates the majority were engraved by Hollar. Most 
of the designs are the same as those less skilfully handled in the first edition, 
and a few are obviously taken from Marcus Gheerhaerts’ drawings for a 
much earlier Æsop (Bruges 1567). There is a marked resemblance between 
two illustrations in both editions of Ogilby's ZEsop and two which Francis 
Barlow designed for the Æsop he brought out under his own name in 1666. 
This suggests that Ogilby and Barlow may have been friends and collabora- 
tors as early as 1651. Indeed, it has been proposed by one authority that the 
portrait of Ogilby which serves to introduce the first Æsop may have been 
Barlow's work, though not engraved by him. It is known that Barlow was 
working in London by 1652, that he contributed one plate to Ogilby's folio 
Virgil (1654) and a number to his subsequent volume of /Esopics published 
in 1668. But the likelihood of his having made drawings for Ogilby’s first 
collection of Fables can only be conjectured. 

Ogilby would have been a good picture editor in any age, but he deserves 
special praise for recognizing and exercising his talent at a period when Eng- 
lish book illustration was confined mainly to elaborately engraved title pages 
and portraits of authors. His Homer made a lasting impression on young 
Alexander Pope who recalled its impact with genuine delight, adding: “Tt 
was that great edition with pictures. I was then about eight years of age.” 
Dryden's Virgil owed a great deal of its success to the illustrations, which 
were none other than Ogilby’s plates retouched. The splendid procession of 
Charles II to Westminster Abbey could be reconstructed almost exactly to- 
day from the detailed engravings in Ogilby’s Coronation Book. And today 
the “strip-trip” road guides issued by our competent A.A.A. are no clearer, 
and far less illuminating, than the series of road maps which Ogilby pro- 
duced for the benefit of travelers in seventeenth-century England. 

The engravings for Æsop are uneven in quality, but they are nearly all 
excellent illustrations. Each faces the opening lines of its accompanying text, 
and the Fable can often be “read” merely by studying the picture. (The 
single exception is a composite plate for Fables 14 and 15.) Even a very 
small child could hardly fail to be amused by the marvelously lively pictures 
of birds and animals who speak and laugh, taunt, plead, gloat and argue in 
their various encounters and predicaments. No nursery menagerie contains 
characters more vivid than these aristocratic horses, these plushy heraldic 
lions, foolish donkeys, timorous rabbits, cavorting monkeys. Yet there is 
nothing childish in the illustrations — none of the calculated whimsy sup- 
posed by modern adplts toabe necessary to catch a child's fancy. There is 
much good drawing pnd composition for the sophisticated to admire. 
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Strangely enough Ogilby, who was never shy about proclaiming the merits 
of his books, made no special point of the impressive plates for his big Æsop. 
In the Prospectus for his lottery he merely refers to his “virtuous ambition 
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to perfect his former labours" with the addition of Homer's Odyssey and 
"/Esop's Fables, a scarce book to reprint, with additional Annotations, and 
the adaption of it for the better joyning and binding up with his other works 
in Royal Folio." 

For his first lottery Ogilby proposed to sell 1,821 lots, or chances, at forty 
shillings apiece. His estimated total value of the prizes offered was £7,620, 
which sum included 512 copies of the folio Æsop at £3 each. According to 
these figures he stood to gain less than a thousand pounds if he had all the 
breaks and succeeded in selling every lot. And this, alas, was far from the 
case. For hardly had the resumption of business got under way after the 
plague interlude than the city around him burst into flames. The dreadful 
holocaust that swept through London during the first week of September 
1666 utterly demolished all but eight of the city's ninety-seven parishes. 
Streets, churches, shops, warehouses, and dwellings vanished completely in 
its blazing path. Ogilby's house was burned to the ground. And somewhere 
amid the smouldering rubble lay the ashes of his "classical period." 

His final essays in the field of poesy, which appeared in 1668 under the title 
of ZEsopics, were taking shape at least a year before the fire. Aubrey states 
that in his enforced exile during the plague Ogilby was working on a further 
collection of Fables, some of them apparently original, though this is not en- 
tirely clear. The title page reads: “Æsopics, or a Second Collection of Fables 
Paraphras'd in Verse, Adorn'd with Sculptures, etc." But in June 1666 Pepys 
wrote in his Diary that "Ogilby is putting out some new Fables of his own 
which will be very fine and very satiricall" And Ogilby himself, at a later 
date, exulted over his second volume of Fables ^where I found such Success, 
that soon I seemed to tread Air, and walk alone, becoming also a Mythologist, 
not only Paraphrasing, but a Designer of my own Fables. . . .” Again, Edward 
Phillips, after commending Ogilby's other works in his Theatrum Poetarium, 
concludes his remarks by praising that “which is chiefest of all, as composed 
propria Minerva, his Paraphrase upon ZEsop's F ables; which for ingenuity 
and fancy, besides the invention of new Fables, is generally confessed to 
have exceeded whatever hath been done before in that kind." Evidently, 
then, some of the ZEsopics were fabrications rather than mere paraphrases, 
but without a volumg readily at hand for prolonged study I cannot yet 
identify them. 

There are fifty /Esopics, presented in the same manner as the previous 
Fables, i.e., with copious marginal annotations and numerous large plates. 
T of thegvare ne versions of earlier paraphrases with plates borrowed 
frogh the folio Æsop. And this time there are seven composite illustrations, 
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serving for two, and even three, consecutive Fables. My guess is that some of 
these Fable sequences, e.g., “Of the Same Wolf and Fox” (Fables 22 and 23), 
may be Ogilby's inventions, though he did like, as remarked above, to ar- 
range his choice of traditional stories so as to establish continuity in the epi- 
sodes involving identical characters, and he may have been doing that here. 
Hollar’s signature is affixed to six plates and Barlow’s to one, with another 
definitely attributed to him. Barlow is thought to have been responsible for 
more than these two, but the matter has not been conclusively proved. 

Ogilby's /Esopics account for only a bit more than half the pages of this 
volume, the remainder being given over to his two long heroic poems, An- 
drocleus, or the Roman Slave, and The Ephesian Matron. The fact that 
neither of these efforts earned the poet any special praise must have been a 
keen disappointment since he was obviously proud of them. Hollar’s ten 
plates for The Ephesian Matron are dark and lurid in spirit, as befits this 
rather gruesome tale of the once pure widow who succumbs to temptation 
in the murky fastness of her husband’s tomb. Androcleus, on the other hand, 
being rich in lively incidents, has appropriately animated illustrations. Ogilby 
had tremendous fun with the animal society into which his young Roman 
hero was adopted, and he seems to have communicated his amusement to 
the illustrators. Barlow is said to have designed a good many of the nineteen 
plates, but again they have not been specifically identified. 

The plate reproduced on the cover illustrates a passage from Section XIII, 
which describes the exploits of a French panther “well vers'd in courtship, 
brisk at Venus’ Game,” who not only seduces the royal lion’s queen with his 
gallantries, but effects a veritable revolution in the style of courtly dancing by 
introducing slow and measured steps in place of the currently popular swift 
galliards and high lavoltas, much to the delight, apparently, of the animal 
nobility. For though the queen appears somewhat hesitant beside her debo- 
nair partner, both orchestra and onlookers are patently enjoying the specta- 
cle of this novel pas de deux. 

Altogether, the volume of sopics contains 70 folio engravings, a feature 
which would qualify it for a place among the “lavishly illustrated” books 
advertised today, and which certainly helped to recommend it to the public. 
Ogilby appears to have been well satisfied with its reception, saying that 
although it was “a Second Part” it “met with a Fate not common, to be es- 
teem’d equal with the former.” 

By his own count Ogilby lost £3,000 worth of stsck in the fire which, for 
a self-made man sixty-six years of age, was neta misfortene. He ght 
readily have been excused for giving way to despair. But despair was Ke 
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unknown to him. Homeless and impoverished as he found himself, this 
"worthy and enterprising man" wasted not a moment in bewailing his fate. 
In no time at all he had built a new house and petitioned the King for per- 
mission to import a fresh supply of French paper on which to reprint the 
precious volumes destroyed by the flames. With his kinsman William Morgan 
he was appointed a "sworn viewer" of the ruined city, and as he picked his 
way through its desolate areas, measuring off invisible boundaries and listen- 
ing to complaints, he seems to have been struck with a wholly new idea for 
a wholly new career. He would become a geographer and produce a great 
atlas describing all the territories of the world. In the Preface to his Africa, 
published in 1670, Ogilby explained his belief that the Restoration had 
brought about a signal change in the public's taste, to the extent that “Rough 
Satyr, Rude Travestie and Rhime Doggerel" were now generally preferred 
to the "grave Poesie in which Homer and Virgil's Heroes spake honor, and 
the greatness of their souls.” And thus, he continued, “a new Gaggle drown- 
ing the old Quire of Melodious Swans, I resolved to desist; and shutting up 
the fountain of the Muses, left Clambering steep Parnassus and fell into the 
beaten way, and more frequented paths of Prose: My first undertaking being 
An Embassy from New Batavia to the Emperor of China which... prov'd 
so acceptable, that I resolved to carry on in the same way hereafter, the 
whole Business of my Pen." Assuredly the ambitious poet wept for his Muse. 
But a canny instinct for making the right move at the right time pointed 
firmly along a different road, and such a reliable pilot was not to be denied. 
First, of course, the book business had to be got back on its feet. And where 
was.the money to come from for this? Once again Ogilby's fancy prescribed 
a game of chance and he determined to set up another lottery. Accordingly 
a new proposal was issued in May 1668 with, as before, Ogilby's own works 
for prizes. Obviously a few volumes must have been stored safely away be- 
yond range of the fire as the Bible and Coronation Book, for instance, were 
not reprinted yet appear in the list of prizes. Among the reprints was the 
folio Æsop, still valued at £3. The novelties were Æsops twin volume, 
4Esopics, and the above-named Embassy to the Emperor of China. Actually, 
the “China Book,” as Ogilby sometimes referred to it, must have been still 
in the making since its title page bears the date 1669, by which time Ogilby 
had obtained a royal warrant for the sole privilege of publishing a descrip- 
tion of the whole world! 
is second lottery bin, Selgin highly profitable, for the Calendars of 
State PaperseSvering e next few years are filled with petitions from Ogilby 
togmport more and njore paper as his publishing ventures matured. In 1669 
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he brought out new folio editions of the Iliad and Odyssey. The next year 
Africa appeared, and the Atlas Japanensis, which last was not even part of 
the proposed five-volume Atlas as outlined in the subscription prospectus. 
Ogilby called it “a sort of supernumerary.” 

Up to this time Ogilby had farmed out the actual printing of his books to 
various well-known London printers. But in 1671 he established a press of 
his own and this same year had the immense satisfaction of publishing a new 
work under his own imprint. To add to this triumph he now received a special 
mark of royal favor which allowed him henceforth to describe himself as 
^His Majesty's Cosmographer and Geographick Printer." 

The first volume to bear the proud words "Printed by the Authour" was 
America: being the latest and most accurate description of the New World, 
the second title in the Atlas subscription series. This was followed in 1673 
by Asia and a second edition of the China Book, as well as a two-volume, 
octavo set of Æsop and ZEsopics. The Term Catalogue for November 1674 
carried an announcement of another two-volume octavo Æsop, to be sold 
at sixteen shillings each, bound. The notice states that this edition, originally 
announced in the spring, had to be postponed “by reason of the Author's 
Indisposition and multiplicity of business." When it finally appeared the 
title page bore the date 1675, the legend "Third Edition," and no printer's 
name, which suggests that Ogilby was too busy to handle it himself. Wing 
cites two editions in this year and the British Museum Catalogue lists one 
set dated 1675,73 (sic) as "the third edition." All of which adds up to a con- 
fusing bibliography which has yet to be straightened out. 

A noteworthy item buried in the Æsop muddle is the reference above to 
Ogilby's health. He was now seventy-four years old and this is the first inti- 
mation of frailty in his vigorous constitution. Considering his activities one 
could easily understand his collapsing from sheer exhaustion. Since August 
1671 he had been putting in a tremendous amount of work on the prepara- 
tion of his Britannia, actually surveying and mapping miles of roadways 
throughout England and Wales and handling a voluminous correspondence 
regarding family histories and the local antiquities of each county. He had, 
of course, a number of helpers, including John Aubrey. But the main burden 
of effort was his. In 1673 he set up a third lottery to help meet the mounting 
costs of this elaborate project. Among the eight-thousand-odd prizes offered 
were fifty two-volume sets of Æsop in royal folio, valued at £2 apiece, and 
two thousand octavo sets, "fairly bound with P afud at twgnty 
shillings. For this lottery, which was sanctionedby tke Kin ces Were 
sold for as little as five shillings, with prizes worth ffom one to'a hund\ed 
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Y pounds. It would be interesting to know the financial outcome of Ogilby's 
lotteries in detail, but no figures seem to have survived. 

In addition to printing three of his own works (and one for Sir Peter Ley- 
cester) in 1673, working on Britannia, and organizing another lottery, Ogilby 
found himself on a small committee with, among others, Sir Christoper Wren, 
Aubrey, and Robert Hooke, formed to promote a new edition of William 
Camden's Britannia, originally written and printed in Latin in 1586. He was 
also laboring over a huge, detailed, and minutely accurate map of the city 
of London. Hooke's Diaries for the years 1673 and 1674 contain many refer- 
ences to meetings with Ogilby for consultations regarding the mechanical 
production of this map. Hooke was full of ideas about methods of printing 
and engraving while Ogilby, as always, was eager to learn. The map was 
duly completed, in twenty large sheets partially engraved by Hollar, but 
was not published until the year after Ogilby's death. 

Though he was now a full-time cosmographer, with his dancing days and 
his Greek and Latin obsessions put behind him, Ogilby still maintained his 
title of Master of the Revels in Ireland and still had enough affection for his 
ZEsop to bring out an octavo edition of both parts in 1675 though, as stated 
above, he did not print it himself. For now his own press was fully occupied 
with two folio volumes of Britannia — the one bearing this title and replete 
with antiquarian information about the villages, towns, and cities of Britain 
to accompany the many strip maps of all major roads, the other called 
Itinerarium Angliae and containing all the maps but minus the descriptive 
text. This monumental labor did not complete the Atlas series as planned — 
Europe was still to come, and another volume of Britannia — but it was the 
last of his works to see the light of day. Already he seems to have felt some 
doubt as to his ability to finish the Atlas himself, for in his will, dated Feb- 
ruary 1674, he expressed the wish that William Morgan, in whom he placed 
perfect confidence, should "carry on my undertaking of the King's Britannia, 
in the same manner and method it is now in, or shall be improved by me, 
which I hope will be to his great Advantage." Morgan, who shared the title 
of Cosmographer and Geographick Printer with Ogilby from November 
1675, and inherited it upon his death, strove valiantly not to betray the old 
man’s trust in him. But his efforts were unavailing and the third volume of 
Britannia never appeared. 

Ogilby died on Sepgember 4, 1676, well known and respected in the world 
to Phich he belonged f his name is unfamiliar to posterity, being over- 
shallowed by, tlie giants okis day, there yet remain sixteen admirable folio 
vollimes te vouch for his achievement. And through their pages the inter- 
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ested reader may make the acquaintance of a quite exceptional character, 
compounded of native intelligence, high ambition, boundless energy, and. 
fruitful imagination. In the words of John Aubrey, Ogilby "had such an ex- 
cellent inventive and prudentiall witt, and master of so good addresse, that 
when he was undon he could not only shift handsomely (which is a great 
mastery), but he would make such rationall proposalls that would be em- 
braced by rich and great men, that in a short time he could gaine a good 
estate again, and never failed in any thing he ever undertooke but alwayes 
went through with profit and honour." 


Ogilby's Æsop, Editions 


Fables. small quarto, printed by Thomas Warren for Andrew Crook. London 1651. 

Fables. folio, printed by Thomas Roycroft for the Author. London 1665. 

Fables. folio, printed by Thomas Roycroft for the Author. London 1668. 

Aesopics. folio, printed by Thomas Roycroft for the Author. London 1668. 

Fables. octavo, printed by the Author. London 1073. 

Aesopics. octavo, printed by the Author. London 1073. 

Fables, octavo, printed for T. Basset, R. Clavel and R. Chiswel. London 1675. 

Aesopics. octavo, printed for T. Basset, R. Clavel and R. Chiswel. London 1675. 

“The Frog, or, the Low-Countrey Nightingale” [Fable No 82]. folio, no imprint, no date. 
London 167? 

“The Swearers” [Fable No 81]. quarto, no imprint. London 1681. 
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Reference Department Acquisitions during 1959—60 


[pus following lists of notable acquisitions by various divisions of 

the Reference Department continue the report begun with an account 
last month of accessions of the Rare Book Division. They do not repeat the 
occasional brief listings in the 1959 and 1960 volumes of the Bulletin or the 
quarterly listings of Slavonic Division accessions (see volume 63, pages 325- 
328, 483-486, 540; volume 64, pages 5-8, 87, 243-245, 261-268). Unless 
otherwise indicated the reports are for the fiscal year July 1959 through 
June 1960. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GENEALOGY DIVISION 
GrraLp D. McDonatp, Chief 


In adding to the book collection, the American History Room has attempted to 
keep up with the Civil War, while the Local History and Genealogy Room has 
tried to keep up with the extraordinary growth of historical and genealogical so- 
cieties. The number of new periodicals and other publications issued by these 
societies has been one of the bibliographical phenomena of the past decade. Some 
of the publications are quite good.* 

The Chairman of the Records Committee of the New York State Daughters of 
the American Revolution has agreed to deposit in this Library all typed manuscript 
records compiled by DAR chapters. These include cemetery inscriptions, family 
Bible records, probate records, and related genealogical material. In addition, 
through the good offices of Mrs Flora Knapp Dickinson, we have received a nearly 
complete set of 146 volumes of the DAR Lineage Books. 


THE ARENTS COLLECTIONS 
Saran A. Dickson, Chief 


The most important gift to the Arents Collections was the John Barry Ryan libr 

of tobacco books, pamphlets, broadsides, and prints, comprising 338 items. A wel- 
come addition to our Elizabethan material was a vellum document signed by 
Elizabeth I of England. 

Added to the Arents Collection of Books in Parts were: A Monograph of the 
Petrels, by F. DuCane Godman, in 5 parts with colored plates; A Natural History 
of Cage Birds, by J. G. Keulemans, in 4 parts with colored plates; and Graphic 
Illustrations of the Mis of Human Life, by G. M. Woodward, in 3 parts with 
colored plates. Added tp our extensive Kate Greenaway material were: presenta- 
tion and proof copies of her Almanacks, four beautiful original watercolors, several 
grefiting cards with destzns by herself, and many autographed rare editions illus- 
trated by her. ^ 


1A host of genealogical periodicals is in preparation, — Ed. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE DIVISION 
Karu Kor, Chief 


Purchases have reflected the great increase in interest in Oriental art literature. 
An outstanding accession is Kuo li ku kung po wu yüan (300 Masterpieces of 
Chinese Paintings in the Palace Museum), Taichung, Formosa. 

Gifts aver include a large book collection from the library of Miss Edith 
Scoville, a donation by Mr Buckminster Fuller of his Collection of Writings, and 
a pu from the Metropolitan Museum of Art enabling us to purchase Faith Dennis’ 
Three Centuries of French Domestic Silver. 


Sa 


JEWISH DIVISION 
ABRAHAM BERGER, Chief 


Some of the important acquisitions during the year were: 


ACADEMIA LITTERARUM BULGARICA. INSTITU- 
TUM HisronicuM. Fontes hebraici, ad res 
oeconomicas socialesque terrarum balcani- 
carum saeculo XVI entes, Vol 1, ed 
Asher Hananel & Eli Eshkenazi. Sofia, 1958. 


An anthology of Hebrew sources for the economic 
and social life of the Balkans in the 16th century pre- 
pared by the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. The first 
volume so far published utilizes contemporary rabbinic 
responsa from Constan and Salonica. The texts, 
in Hebrew and Bulgarian, with notes in Bulgarian and 
summaries in Russian and French, reveal many facets 
of the political and social conditions in the European 
part the Turkish Empire. We learn a great deal 
about the daily life, international trade, internal tax- 
ation, n ME and manufacturing, labor disputes, and 
the social of divergent communities. 


Views of the Biblical world. Jerusalem, 1959- 
60. (2 volumes of projected 4) 


A pictorial commentary on the Bible prepared by 
a team of archaeologists, historians, and Bible scholars 
under the supervision of Benjamin Mazar, President 
of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. The text ao- 
companying the colored illustrations becomes even 
more meanin through photographs of fauna and 
flora, maps of wanderings and battles, and reproduc- 
tions of pictorial and material records from Babylon- 
jan, Hittite, Canaanite, Cretan, and Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. Most of the illustrations are fram sources con- 
temporaneous with Biblical events. 


Scnarrr, A., Hordos ha-melekh (King Herod, 
portrait of a ruler) Jerusalem, 1960. 
Using all the available sources which have come to 

laht Teecntiy, a nem pime oi Beed aad creas 
e ovil repute of Herod in both Jewish and Christian 

sources as a blood-thirsty madman has recently been 
questioned by some historians who portray Herod as 

a great builder and as a pilar of the Roman Empire. 

Professor Schalit of the Hebrew University tries to give 

a balanced picture of a ruthless, though able, monarch. 


Megillot Midbar Yehuda (The scrolls of the 
Judean Desert) Jerusalem, 1959. 
The Hebrew text of all known Dead Sea Scrolls 
(including fragments) with introduction, notes, and 
a esnendaecs by A. M. Habermann. 


Entziklopediya Hinukhit. Vol n. Jerusalem, 

1959. 

Encyclopedia of education published by the Israel 
Ministry of Education under the general edi of 
Martin Buber. So far only the second volume, E 
with methods of education, has a . It has very 
full yet concise articles on both historical and con- 
temporary problems with excellent bibliographies. 


Ben YEgnupa, Errgzxn, Thesaurus Totius He- 
braitatis et veteris et recentioris. Vol xvi. 
Jerusalem-New York, 1959. 


The last volume of the only historical dictionary 
of ancient and modern Hebrew. In his T of the 
Prophets, New York, 1952, Robert St John tells of 
Eliezer Ben Yehuda's work in the Jewish Division of 
The New York Publio Library where he spent a num- 
ber of years preparing this monumental work which 
took decades to complete. À new edition in elght vol- 
umes has now been published in New York. 


The Division was able to acquire a 
number of rare Jewish Americana and 
some works bearing on Jewish sub- 
jects in various degrees but housed in 
the Rare Book Division: 


Form of Service at the dedication of the new 
synagogue of the "Kahal Kadosh Shearith 
Israel." New York, 1818. 


Form of Service at the dedication of the new 
synagogue of the “Kahal Kadosh Shearith 
Israel” in Crosby Street, New York, New 
York, 1834. 


Form of Service at the dedication of thdnew 
synagogue of the “Kahal Kadosh Mickvi 


Israel” in the city of P elphia. New 
York, 1825. 


N 
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"Warxrm, Georce, Theodore Cyphon or the Poster, GuniLAvME, Description et charte de 
benevolent Jew. Alexandria, Va., 1803. 2 Vol. la Terre Saincte. Paris, 1553. 


—"[HEATINUS, Joa. BaPr. In opus Andronicum Bovis, J., La Royalle Couronne des Roys 
l conciocinia Hebraicis. Ancona, 1590. d'Arles. Avignon, 1641. 


CocHLAEUS, Jon., De novis ex Hebraeo Trans- — WarrgANGIUS, MICHAEL JoHANN, Theatridium 
lationibus sacrae scripturae, Disceptatio. Sueco-Gothicarum | Antiquitatum. Uppsala 
Ingolstadt, 1544. [1047] 


It was our good fortune to acquire through the efforts of the veteran bookdealer, 
Mr Jaker Biegeleisen, a collection of over sixty books published in a Jewish village 
on the island of Jerba, off the Tunisian coast. These include liturgical works, in 
some ways differing from the orthodox mainstream of Judaism, rabbinical texts, 
Bible commentaries, biographies of their religious leaders, tales and legends in 
Hebrew and often accompanied by translations into Judeo-Arabic (the local Arabic 
dialect spoken by the native Jews and written in Hebrew characters). 

The value of this collection is not only in its contents, but also in the fact that 
it is practically the last output of an isolated community which has withstood 
invasions during more than fifteen centuries and is now breaking up under the 
double impact of Tunisian integration and the lure of Israel. 

At the same time we also acquired about fifty odd paperback "romances" in 
Judeo-Arabic published in the South Tunisian town of Sousse. 

Aware of the rapid disintegration of most of the Oriental Jewish communities, 
the Hebrew University, under the direction of the President of Israel, established 
the Ben Zvi Institute whose purpose is to gather documents, stimulate research, 
and encourage publication of studies bearing on the Jewish history in the Near 
and Middle East. It is publishing an annual, Sefunot, whose first four volumes, 
1957-1960, contain major studies on the political, social, and religious develop- 
ments of the Jews in an area extending from Western Africa to Persia and beyond. 

The inadequate General Book Fund for the Jewish Division made itself pain- 
fully felt early in the spring, and the bulk of some special book funds were used 
to insure the acquisition of current books. As a result, we had to forego a number 
of opportunities for getting some choice antiquarian items. 

Gifts continue to come in from both publishers and authors. Mr Daniel Persky 
(the “Slave of Hebrew" as he is portrayed in one of the New Yorker “Profiles” by 
Dwight Macdonald, Nov 28, 1959, p 57-105) D. us from time to time with 
Hebrew pamphlets which he received from all parts of the world, many of them 
not in the book market. 

From the Jewish Agricultural Society, the Division received a complete set of 
the American Jewish Yearbook, 1899-1955, a set of the Jewish Encyclopedia, and 
a number of reports pertaining to agricultural colonies in the United States. 
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MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 
Rosent W. Hur, Keeper of Manuscripts Pm 


This was not an especially noteworthy year for its additions to our collections: no 
new body of papers, either personal or organizational, was received, unless we so 
regard the Pauker papers. 

The count of acquisitions for the Manuscript Division was 102 compared to 144 
during the previous yearly period. Sixty-six accessions were gifts and the remain- 
ing 36 were purchases. Mr Carl Van Vechten continued to add currently to the 
"archive" of his distinguished career in American letters. Mr DeCoursey Fales 

resented approximately 80 additional pieces of letters and holograph manuscript 
iy British and American authors and public figures of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries; one very interesting portion of his gifts was a series of thirty-three 
pieces relative to the future of the British Empire, written during November- 
December 1895. Miss Marchette Chute, continuing her generosity in time and 
materials toward this Library's interests, presented the preliminary drafts and 
manuscript of her recently published Two Gentle Men. The arrival of a large 
collection of scripts, followed only recently by a promise of related correspondence 
files, from the estate of Edmund Pauker marked the beginning of what may be an 
extremely significant body of records of a theatrical agent who represented in the 
United States many of the noted Central European authors and dramatists. Mr 
John Fleming presented an autograph letter by Samuel F. B. Morse about his 
noted portrait of the Marquis de la Fayette. 

A major purchase of the year was an addition to our Hispanic-American sources: 
a volume of documents dealing with the reconstruction of the “Royal Mint” (Casa 
de Moneda) in Potosí, Bolivia, during the 1770s (see Plate IV). These belonged 
to the Superintendent, Don Pedro de Tagle. By other prudent purchases we added 
more than 20 items to our Horace Greeley Papers. We also bought a series of 
letters between Wendell Phillips and Moncure D. Conway over the years 1863- 
1878, while Conway was abroad; several of these pieces are lengthy and detail 
the political, domestic scene, particularly with regard to the abolitionist group 
during the end of the Civil War and into the Reconstruction Period. Other noted 
national figures represented by additions were John Jacob Astor, George W. Curtis, 
Edna Ferber, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jedidiah Morse, Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
Among our Presidential Papers, two items were added: an autograph letter of 
James Madison written to Samuel B. Judah, June 28, 1822, concerning Judah’s 
first book of verse, and a copy of Franklin Roosevelts speech at Sacramento, 
September 22, 1932, inscribed to one of his early associates, Raymond Moley. We 
also purchased an autograph letter of Carlo Dati, May 28, 1660, to a contemporary 
scholar-scientist; this supplements an interesting exchange of Dati-John Milton 
correspondence long owned by this Library. 

To further strengthen our position as a leading center foy sources on the Shakers, 
we bought a volume containing a series of 39 reminisqent or autobiographical 
letters by Angel Matthewson (born 1769), telling of his cohversion and early years 
of membership in the Shaker community at New Lebanon, N. Y. His life aftqr he 
broke away from the sect was that of a settler on the westdrn frontier of New York, 
his pioneering along the shore of Lake Ontario being interrupted by the War with 
England in 1812-1815. 


I 
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MAP DIVISION 
GERARD L. ALEXANDER, Chief 


In the course of the year we have been fortunate to receive as gifts twenty-six city 
lans, extracted from [Avity, Pierre d'] Newe archontologia cosmica . . . Franck- 
am m W. Hoffmans, 1646. Also the addition of the following Polish city 
maps is welcome: Warsaw, Kolowice, Koszalin, Krakow, Lodz, Olsztyn, Opde, 
Rzeszow, Wroclaw, Bytom, Chorzow, Bydgoszcz, Bialostok, Cliwice, and Poznan. 
Three important set maps were acquired: 1,845 quadrangles from the United States 
Geological Survey; geological maps of Luxemburg, scale 1:25,000; and a complete 
set of 208 county highway maps of Georgia, prepared by the Georgia State High- 
way Department, 1947-1960. 
The following list is an attempt to d those accessions of the past year 


which are of particular value to research and reference work: 


ALTNÜRNBERGER LANDSCHAFT. Schriftenreihe 
4. 1957. Pfinzing: der Kartograph der Reichs- 
stadt Nürnberg (1554-1599). 


Amaya, Jesús. Atlas mexicano de la conquista. 
1958. 


Amonns Gro, ARISTIDES DE. Atlas de Port- 
ugal. 2. ed [1959] 


Beans, Gronck Harry. A list of Japanese maps 
of the Tokugawa era. Supplement B. 1958. 


Berens, J. H., AND company. Atlas of Grundy 
county and the state of Illinois. 1874. 


BnowLEY, G. W., AND COMPANY. Atlas of the 
city of New York, borough of Manhattan. 
v. 1. 1959. 


Corsy, C. B. Mapping the world. [1959] 


CuBA. CENSOS DEMOGRÁFICO Y ELECTORAL, 
OFICINA NACIONAL DE LOS. Atlas censo 1953. 
[1958?] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. USTREDN{ SPRÁVA GEODESIE 
A KARTOGRAFIE. Historicky atlas revoluéntho 
hnutí. 1956. 


EARLE, J. H., FIRM, LITHOGRAPEER. Atlas of 
Knox county, Ilinois. 1891. 

Fontrourna DA Costa, ABEL. Uma carta náu- 
tica portuguesa, anónima, de "circa" 1471. 
1940. 


Govnou, Prenng. Atlas c ue. 2 v. 1954- 
1956. 


Inan, Arer. Life and works of the Turkish 
admiral Pirt Reis. 1954. 


INDIA. NATIONAL ATLAS ORGANIZATION. Na- 
tional atlas of India. 1957. 


Kiev. Universrrer. HEOHRAFICHNYI FAKUL- 
TET. Atlas sil'skoho hospodarstva Ukra- 
yins'koyi RSR. 1958. 


Koós, Tamás. Illustrated map guide of Buda- 
pest. [1958P] 


KRAFFT, ARNOLDUS JOHANNES CORNELIUS. Åt- 
las de Nederlandse Antillen, Suriname, 
Nederland en de wereld. 1956. 


LAKE, GRIFFING & STEVENSON, FIRM, PUBLISH- 
ERS, PHILADELPHIA. Atlas of Mason co., Ken- 
tucky. [1877P] 


Lre, Jack. Maps and plans of Manchester and 
Salford, 1650 to 1843; a handlist. [1957] 


Lerrndusen, Joacun« G. Mappae mundi; die 
gelstige Eroberung der Welt. [1958] 


LravLT, ANDRÉ. Histoire de la cartographie. 
[1959?] 


Mais GEOGRAPHISCHER VERLAG. Mair Welt- 
atlas; Europa und Welt. [1959] 


The map of Great Britain circa A. D. 1860, 
known as the Gough map. [1958] (Royal 
geographical society, London. Reproductions 
of early manuscript maps. 4). 


MEER, FREDERIK VAN DER. Atlas van de oud- 
christelijke wereld. 1958. 


Micuican. Univensiry. William L. Clements 
Library of American History. Guide to the 
manuscript maps. 1959. 


NxrsoN, THomas O., Company, FERGUS 
FarLs, Minn. Atlas of the state of Iowa. 
1956. 
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Oxford regional economic atlas. v. 1: U.S.S.R. 
& E. Europe. 1958. 


Oxronp UmwivEensrTY Press. CARTOGRAPHIC 
Derr. Oxford Australian atlas. 1957. 


o, Cartos. Philippine cartography 
(1820-1899). [1959] 


Rees, Wum. An historical atlas of Wales 
from early to modern times. [1959] 


Ruwzr, Josera. La principauté de Liége en 
1789. Carte de géographie historique. 1958. 


SALVADOR. EsrADísriCA Y CENsos, DiREC- 
cióN GENERAL DE. Diccionario geográfico 
de la repáblica de El Salvador. [3. ed.] 1959. 


SANTA CATHARINA, BRAZI. GEOGRAFIA E 


CARTOGRAFIA, DEPARTAMENTO ESTADUAL DE. 
Mapas do município e da cidade de Floriana, .. 
ópolis. 1955. 


SPEKKE, ARNOLDs. Baltijas jūra senajās kartës. 


1959. 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. LANDS AND SURVEYS, 


DEPARTMENT OF. SurvEY Division. Atlas of 
Tanganyika, East Africa, 3. ed. 1956. 


UNITED STATES. Lisrary or Conaress. Maps 


Drvision. Selected ely and charts of Ant- 
arctica; an annotated list of maps . . . 1959. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST 


Pornt, N.Y. MILITARY AND ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT. The West Point atlas of Amer- 
ican wars. 2 v. [1959] 


MUSIC DIVISION 
Pare L. Murer, Chief 


We were particularly fortunate in acquiring the following Venetian publications 
of 16th and 17th century vocal and instrumental part-books, complete sets of which 
are becoming increasingly scarce, especially those of Palestrina. 


Bassani, Giovanni Barrista. Suonate da ca- 
mera, cioè Balletti, correnti gight e sarabande 
a violino e ololone, overa spinetta, con il se- 
condo violino a beneplacito. Opera prima. 
In Venetia, Apresso Giuseppe Sala, 1686 
[three parts] 


PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PrgznLUIGI DA. Moteto- 
rum quae partim ues, partim. senis, 
partim octonis voc concinautur. Liber 
secundus. Venetiis, Apud Hieronymum 
Scotum, 1573 [four s] 


Rora, ANDREA. Missarum cum quatuor, 
quinqa, ac sax vocibus. Liber primus... 
Venetij, Apud Angelum Gardanum, 1595 
[six parts] 


Vrccur, Lorenzo. Missarum octonio vocibus. 
Liber primus . . . Venetijo, Apud Angelum 
Gardanum, 1605 [nine parts] 


Several libretti were acquired, to round 
out our extensive collection: 


GníÉrny, ANDRE Ernest MODESTE. Anacreon 
chez Polycrate, opéra en trois actes, repré- 
senté pour la premióre fois à Paris, sur le 
ThéAtre des Arts, le 28 Nivose, an Vme, 
(17 Janvier 1797). Paroles de J.-H. Guy. 
Musique de Grétry. [Paris] . . . Gavaux 
[1797] 


Cantus Diversi ex antip 


LaNcLÉ, Honoré Francois Marw. Cori- 


sandre, comédie-opéra en trois actes, repré- 
senté sur le théütre de l'Academie de Mu- 
sique, le mardi 8 mars 1791 . . . Les paroles 
de M***...La musique de M. Langlé. A 
Paris, chez des marchands de piéce de thé- 
âtre, 1791. 


MORTELLARI, MICHELE. Ezio. Dramma per mu- 


sica da rappresentarsi nel Teatro Interinale 
di Milano il carnevale dell'anno 1777 ... In 
Milano, Presso Gia Batista Bianchi... 


Other items of importance added dur- 


ing the year include: 


BEETHOVEN, Lupwic VAN. XII Variations pour 


le clavecin sur la danse russe dansée par 
Mile. Cassentini dans le ballet; Das Wald- 
mädchen . . . no. 4. A Vienne, Chez Artaria 
et comp. [1797] 


honario romano. Pro 
Nativitate Domini edito nova, Accuratior 
Avenione 1777. 


Gosszc. La Triothphe de la République, ou La 


camp de Grarkl Pre. Divertissement lyrique 


en un acte. A Paris, 1794. 


Grecort. Il prinkipiant di musica. 1736. 
Martre, S. Memorie per servire alla vita del 


Metastasio. Edizione prima in Colle, 1785. 
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MxaoNz, Prergo. Corona del primo, secondo e — RemAGLE, A. Six sonatas for the plano-forte 
terzo libro d'intavolatura di chitarra spagnola or harpsichord. Facsimile copy. London, 
» ...In Roma, per Francesco Zonnetti ad in- 1783. 
stanza di Calisto Ferrente, 1638 [Interesting 
type of tablature notation] 


The dance: 
Moretti, Frprnico. Principio para tocar la 
guitarra de sels ardenes, precedidor de los Lerrrne, J. C. L. L’Art de la danse. Paris, St. 
elementos generales de la musica . . . Graba- Petersburg, Wien and Berlin, 1820. 


i suis [OR o = Rojos pz Lorxsz, F. Tratado de recreación 


instructiva sobre la danza. Dispuesto. Con 
licencia. Madrid, 1793. 


Var£nim, Pau. L’Ame et la danse. Dialogue 
Hewrrt. Six easy duets. 2 violins or violin and socratique. A Paris. Le Livre Contemporain. 
flute. ca. 1798. 1925. 


Early Americana: 


Gifts 

The Dance Committee purchased the Dyaghilev-Astruc Collection, consisting 
of over 1500 letters, contracts, and other original documents detailing the early 
history of the Dyaghilev Ballets Russes and the seasons of Russian Opera in Paris, 
1909-16. Included are letters and telegrams from Anna Pavlova, Nijinski, Dya- 
ghilev, Pierre Monteux, Reynaldo Hahn, Debussy, Tamara Karsavina, and others. 
(The music portions of this collection were purchased for the Music Division from 
special funds of the Reference Department.) The Dance Committee was respon- 
sible also for the acquisition of the Chaffee Collection of Fanny Elssler memora- 
bilia. This includes choice three-dimensional items, among them the celebrated 
bronze statuette by Barre and the famous oil painting of Fanny Elssler by Thomas 
Sully. Rare books and prints round out the collection, acquired, appropriately 
enough, during the year of the 150th anniversary of Fanny Elssler’s birth. 

Two large gifts of material documenting the dance scene from 1930 to 1945 were 
received: the Louise Branch gift and the Irving Deakin Collection. Both are ex- 
tremely rich in visual and manuscript material and offer a remarkably full picture 
of events for a period not previously well documented in the archive. 

Walter Toscanini again made distinguished additions to the Cia Fornaroli Col- 
lection. With his help the Library acquired La Gratie Amore (1602) of Cesare 
Negri, a rare and celebrated dance book. 

The Doris Humphrey Committee continued to raise funds for the purpose of 
filming and notating this late choreographer’s works. Notation of Day on Earth 
and With My Red Fires is being completed. Ritmo jondo and Lament for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mefias have been filmed. In addition, the Library received the Sidney 
Bernstein collection of film negatives documenting the earlier phases of Miss 
Humphrey's work as a choreographer, a period not strongly represented in the 
Humphrey-Weidman Collection owned by the Library. 

Two extensive collections of portraits, mostly of opera singers, were given by 
Mr S. J. Fanelli and Mr Irving Schwerké. Large gifts of recordings also came to the 
Library during the past year, mostly 78 rpm discs and including numerous col- 
lectors' items. Mr Oscar Bramson donated not only 216 discs, but a fine collection 
of record catalogs, periodicals, and books. In the collection of the late Ralph Rehill 
O'Reilly are many rareties autographed by such famous singers as Emma Eames, 
Marie Michailowa, Maria Jetitza, Lotte Lehmann, Pol Plangon and many others. 
Other donors included Mr Hiram Sherman and Mrs M. C. Gordon. 
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ORIENTAL DIVISION 
Jonn L. Misu, Chief ` 


During the year, we added to our list of periodicals received. These include some 
Japanese scientific periodicals. We continued to receive some Chinese periodicals 
from mainland China on exchange, but the Chinese Communists began placing 
arbitrary restrictions on the export of some periodicals. They struck a few journals 
(one on automation, and one on history) from the list of those we receive. 

In general, acquisitions proceeded rather normally. We could mention a Korean 
encyclopedia and a reprint of Budge's Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, oux orig- 
inal copy of which is almost worn out from use. This year the greatest number of 
books in Oriental languages came from Arabic-speaking countries, and from Tur- 
key, Thailand, and Pakistan. A special effort was also made not to miss any im- 
portant new Western-language works on Oriental civilization. 


THEATRE COLLECTION 
GEORGE FREEDLEY, Curator 


New additions to the Theatre Collection included: 


ErarL Horer Gray Correction. Clippings, 
photographs re the stage career of Ethel 
Huyler Gray and considerable scrapbook 
material re the Shakespeare-Bacon contro- 
versy. 


Powzn's ELEPHANTS. Scrapbooks of photo- 
graphs, programmes, clippings of this famous 
act with considerable material collected on 
European tours of circuses, vaudeville and 
music halls, & phonograph records. 


Mns Morsux OysHER Girt. Scrapbooks of clip- 

pings, photographs of Moishe Oysher and 

roductions in which he appeared on the 
iddish stage and in cinema. 


Mns Mavuoe WirnLiaMs Grr. Scrapbooks of 
material re the career of her daughter, Fran- 
ces Williams, star of various editions of 
George White's Scandals and other musical 
shows. 


Grorce Voskovec Grrr. Clippings, pro- 
grammes, photographs of his wife, the late 
Anne Gerlette, and the American Club 
Theatre of Paris, the first Executive Secretary 
of the Equity Library Theatre. 

Laura O. Nonum Grr. Scrapbooks of cli 

ings, photographs, programmes tracing the 
ee PE Martyn Miller, famous Ziegfeld 
dancing, singing and acting star. 

GERTRUDE LAWRENCE COLLECTION. More than 


forty scrapbooks re Gertrude Lawrence, the 
international star of stage, cinema, radio and 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE COLLECTION, continued 
television — clippings, photographs, phono- 
graph records and programmes. 


S. Hunox Grrr. Photographs, press release ma- 
terial, souvenir programmes of the importa- 
tions of this distinguished impresario. 


CAPITOL THEATRE COLLECTION. Scrapbooks of 
clippings, etc, tracing the history of the 
MUT Theatre from its opening in 1919 
to 1945 in depth. 


Nex. McFree Sumner CorLrCrioN. Pro- 

es, photographs, clippings — many re 

ummer Theatres on Cape Cod and else- 

where, and scripts of his wife's plays (Maria 
Coxe). 


CLARENCE Derwent CorrEcriON. Clippings, 
photographs, programmes of productions in 
which Clarence Derwent appeared covering 
his entire stage career, covering more than 
flfty years as an actor, director and play- 
wright. 


DIANA BARRYMORE COLLECTION. Fifteen scrap- 
books of clippings, photographs, programmes 
dealing with her own career and those of 
her father, John, and her mother Michael 
Strange (Blanche Oelrichs). 


RANDOLPH SOMERVILLE COLLECTION. Collec- 
tion of portraits, mainly of actors noted for 
Shakespeare Beng He long headed 
the theatre department of New York Uni- 
versity. 


Pitfalls of Photocopy Research 


By LAURENCE A. CUMMINGS 
Yankton College 


HE CAMERA has put together on the scholar’s desk accurate 

copies of distant, even overseas manuscripts and prints, previously 
unobtainable without the discomfort of costly travel. Much of what appears 
every day in learned books and journals is indebted to photographic repro- 
ductions of some kind. The large number of definitive editions of old texts 
and of reinterpretations based on new materials with which the world of 
learning now has been provided is possible only because of photography. It 
would be graceless to write about the deficiencies of such a means of copying 
if its great usefulness were not first acknowledged. Nevertheless, having 
called down benisons on the sundry photocopying techniques, I propose to 
examine briefly some of the inconveniences that the scholar must anticipate 
if he is to avoid mistakes and annoyances. 

Photographers are expert technicians, but they do not always foresee the 
uses that their reproductions will be put to. I once constructed an elaborate 
bibliographical theory about a sixteenth century English MS on the authority 
of examination of a borrowed microfilm. When the lender recalled the film, 
I ordered another from the great library in which the original had rested for 
centuries. My new copy showed that the first photographer had omitted the 
covers, obverse and reverse, and several almost blank pages; probably, on a 
common sense basis, he thought them of no interest. I was suddenly con- 
fronted with some doodling and rejected trials at verse which modified 
considerably my understanding of the MS. In another project, I once re- 
quested reproductions of MSS that I had previously examined containing 
some unprinted nineteenth century verse by a major American writer. I 
received some Verifax copies of the handwriting and of the typescript that 
was preserved with the holograph poems. Many of the lines were illegible. 
I did not recall any blurring, so I asked that photostats be made. These 
copies brought out the hand clearly and revealed that the Verifax had not 
reproduced numerous pencil emendations by the author nor twenty lines of 
previously unknown verse added in pencil to one page. When I was again 
able to consult the papers first hand, I discovered that one typed page had 
not been photographed either time because it had no corresponding original 
MS, even though the typescript preserved new, unprinted lines. 

Besides these dangers, microfilm pictures especially are not always taken 
in sharp or even focus; a page may not be flat when photographed, and 
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readjustments of focus may not be made as the turning of pages of the open 
book gradually changes the lens-image distance. Another occasional incon; 
venience is the failure of the photographer to provide the reduction ratio. 

The conclusion we can induce is that photographers are not scholars. To 
deal waggishly with our old friend, until photographers are scholars or schol- 
ars are photographers, an ideal state cannot be expected, even though we 
are treating of but imitations of the real. In an imperfectable world, some 
of these difficulties can be lessened by initially spelling out exactly what the 
scholar needs to have photographed and by requesting that a ruler marked 
with inches and centimeters be photographed next to the document. 

I might add here that the scholar is usually wise to order an entire MS or 
codex if he needs to know something about the nature of the document. It 
is not safe to make statements about dating, manner of compilation, attribu- 
tions, or any bibliographical matter concerning one part of a MS without 
examining all of it. For instance, Cambridge University Library MS Dd.5.75, 
an Elizabethan-Jacobean poetical miscellany, falls into at least three distinct 
sections ‘in time and contents; ignorance of the materials in any one would 
lead a user far astray as to the nature of the document. British Museum 
Royal Appendix 58, a music MS, had been added to by over a generation of 
sixteenth century Englishmen, so that a knowledge of the whole collection is 
necessary before a reliable statement can be made about the date, purpose, 
or authorship of any single item. 

Some documents are not as accessible as others. Most of the great collec- 
tions, especially those administered by universities, by private trusts (The 
New York Public Library, for one), or by governments, offer generous, 
prompt, and sometimes reasonably priced cooperation to any interested per- 
sons. However, many personal collections are not set up as research institu- 
tions. I once had to stand postal attendance (without leaving my office) on 
a great lord while he was in Africa for a length of time. When he returned, 
he graciously consented to my troublesome request, but I had to write to a 
photographer in the nearest city and pay his expenses out to the remote, 
ancestral estate before my ten or so photostats could be made. One com- 
mercial firm is making available on microfilm much of what was previously 
inaccessible, but the prices are still high for copies. 

When library microfilms are used, the reader, on snapping on his machine, 
will often be dismayed to be greeted by an array of horizontal, parallel 
scratches obliterating words and sometimes whole lines, these artificial hi- 
atuses often running the length of the roll. Certainly, if undergraduates and, 
for shame, graduate students have access to microfilm materials, they will 
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be quickly defaced and soon useless. That is, the films will be. Instruction 
in the use of the reading machines and the films does not seem to reduce 
damage. Though it is impractical to have an attendant hovering over each 
microfilm reader, it might be possible, in some well staffed institutions, to 
have a clerk examine each film at random places of its length before and after 
use. A more typically American solution, however, would be to make the 
microfilm reading machine or the microfilm itself idiotproof by manufac- 
turer’s improvements. Perhaps it is appropriate here to mention that reading 
machines need not be located in hot, dank little closets or in the open in the 
brightly lighted stacks. Fortunately, designers of new research libraries 
usually realize this and include facilities not only for reading with little 
strain, but for proper storage of photocopies and for a dark room with an 
enlarger, a Verifax machine or its equivalent, and other reproduction equip- 
ment. For instance, the new library of the Municipal University of Omaha 
contains and the splendid proposed Olin Library of Washington University 
will contain most of these features. The rights of the possessor of the original 
of any photocopy must be safeguarded, of course, and the microfilm library 
must make regulations for the use of facilities for duplicating. A more serious 
inconvenience than scratched films and some poor reading rooms is that 
some cataloguers, who will file a photocopy of a print appropriately, will 
list a MS copy in sometimes capricious and unexpected places in the card 
catalogue. Libraries with fairly extensive collections often have available 
to readers a separate list of photocopy holdings. 

Thus far I have warned mostly of problems which might arise in obtaining 
photocopies and in using library copies. There are certain difficulties, which 
I discuss next, that are inherent in the nature of photocopying itself. 

Microfilm, though the cheapest and most compact copy which I have used, 
suffers when compared with loose pages of, say, photostats, in that the micro- 
film is in a roll and comparisons of one section with another are difficult. 
When a paleographical fact is to be established, it is often necessary to have 
enlarged positive prints made of samples appearing a good distance apart on 
the microfilm roll. There is therefore an added expense and delay. In any 
photocopy, the "document" cannot be held up to bright light or tilted to- 
ward it in order to decipher erasures, to separate bleeding from the reverse 
from actual marks on the obverse, to look at a crabbed hand at an angle, or 
to practice similar techniques. The writing surface cannot be examined to 
determine whether it is paper or vellum, much less what quality. Water- 
marks are usually invisible, chain marks disappear, and gatherings cannot 
be determined. Stubs left from removed leaves can easily be missed. There are 
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some Renaissance MSS which I have compilation and dating theories about, 
but my hypotheses cannot be verified without going to England or entering 
into a protracted and unfairly troublesome correspondence with those in 
charge of them. The condition of the paper surface is also a mystery. Faded 
color, brittleness — signs of age generally — are not discernible. On the 
American literary papers mentioned in my second paragraph, floral emblems 
impressed in certain of them, the color of the paper, and the folders enabled 
me to date and relate certain of the lines; these clues were invisible except 
on a first-hand examination. In short, complete bibliographical analysis is 
impossible from films or prints only. 

Confident reading of the text itself is also denied the photocopy reader. 
To begin with, usually a photocopy will not distinguish pen from pencil. 
Many MSS, especially modern ones, have both, and both are of obvious 
significance for one studying a writer's revising technique or for one per- 
forming the not always dull duty of an editor. Hard, thin penciling is most 
difficult, sometimes impossible to reproduce without special methods. When 
ink bleeding occurs from the verso of a leaf, the recto can become illegible; 
British Museum Harleian 6910 is often unreadable on microfilm, for this cause, 
so that an editor would have to have the actual MS in hand. Scratched-over 
lines or erased ones that are hopelessly muddled on the copy may be often 
deciphered on an original by use of a glass, by holding up the MS to a bright 
light, or by other tricks. An uneven surface causes distortions that the most 
painstaking photographer cannot avoid. I once had to depend on the kind- 
ness of another scholar on leave in England to make out some writing on the 
back of a wrinkled vellum cover; though he read with ease and identified 
the familiar hand, my film showed a strange hand and what I had mistakenly 
thought a fairly successful attempt at erasing the lines. Spots on the paper 
(or on the camera lens!) and holes appear as blots or punctuation. Tears 
and pastings, ordinarily minor problems to the scholar who has the document 
before him, become major nuisances to one trying to transcribe or read the 
photocopy, for they can obliterate words or lines. 

Color photography might aid in differentiating ink from pencil. It would 
certainly be of assistance in recognizing different colors of ink and different 
shades of the same color — distinctions that monochrome reproductions 
usually do not make visible. A scribe might go over a MS editing it, making 
ascriptions, or adding items in an ink almost the same shade that he originally 
used. The eye would immediately notice that the ink distinguished earlier 
and later work, but a monochrome reproduction would give no such hint to 
the reader. Given a faded and a fresher ink, the scholar has support for what 
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he suspects may be hands of different periods, but the photocopy might not 
show two shades. Obliterating deletions made in different ink can often be 
deciphered on the original, but the uncolored photograph presents a hope- 
less muddle. Presumably high quality color reproductions would provide 
the distinction-making fidelity, but at present the color process is so expen- 
sive as to forbid such purchases out of the average scholarly coffer, which 
for some centuries has been reported to contain little gold. 

I might conclude this catalogue of potential errors with a blunder that T 
once made through depending on a microfilm of a Renaissance MS in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. As I was cranking my film through the machine, 
looking with varying degrees of concern at the phantasms of the old hand- 
writing flitting by on the viewer, my eyes fell on an ascription to a poem: 
*S* WR*." An undiscovered Ralegh attribution! I stood on a minor peak in 
Darien. I carefully transcribed the exact character of the scrawl, and dashed 
an excited letter off to Dr Giles Dawson of the Folger, asking him to look at 
the original. Within the week, I received a patient reply which reported that 
his unquestionably expert eyes saw nothing but a few random pen scratches 
and an interesting pattern of wrinkles. 

I hope that my doleful recital of the limits of the camera will evoke rejoin- 
ders from minds more experienced and knowing than mine. Subject to such 
correction, however, I make bold to state that, while better photography 
and careful reading habits can eliminate some of the pitfalls of photocopy 
research, any serious editorial work based on examination of microfilms, 
photostats, and other reproductions without first-hand consulting of the orig- 
inal must be tentative. The camera lens cannot replace the scholar's eye. 





Internal Evidence and the Attribution 
of Elizabethan Plays" ` 


By S. SCHOENBAUM 
Northwestern University 


N THE feld of Elizabethan drama, attribution studies based on internal 
evidence — chiefly the evidence of style — command little respect these 
days, and present serious inconveniences.’ They are associated with eccen- 
tricity, amateurism, and irresponsibility; with error, contradiction, and wild 
surmise; with Fleay and the heritage of Fleay. They have added to the 
burdens of the editor, who must determine which plays to include in his 
edition; the critic, who must trace the course of a dramatist's development; 
and the historian, who must evaluate previous scholarship on authenticity 
and attribution. G. E. Bentley is constrained to write: 


After working painfully through the attributions of an anonymous play 
like The Revenger's Tragedy to Webster and to Tourneur and to Middle- 
ton and to Marston, the disgusted historian is tempted to lay down this 
principle: Any play first published in a contemporary quarto with no 
author's name on the title page and continuing without definite ascrip- 
tion of authorship for twenty-five years or more should be treated as 
anonymous world without end Amen! ? 


The almost 1500 pages of volumes m to v of The Jacobean and Caroline Stage 
tell a melancholy story of the fate of a large number of attempted attributions. 
Yet such studies, which are a necessary part of our discipline, continue to 
appear regularly in the pages of journals and the appendices of monographs. 
But certainly they should be better than they are; the same follies are com- 
mitted again and again. “The problem,” Chambers shrewdly observed in his 
famous British Academy lecture on the disintegration of Shakespeare, “seems 
to me one which calls for exploration upon a general and disinterested meth- 
od, rather than along the casual lines of advance opened up by the pursuit 
of an author for this or that suspected or anonymous play.” * Few have fol- 
lowed this excellent advice in the thirty-five years since it was offered, and 


* This paper was read, in a somewhat different form, at the English Institute in New York on 
September 8, 1960. 

1 I use the term Elizabethan loosely, but conveniently, to include the period until the closing 
of the theatres in 1642. 

2 G. E. Bentley, “Authenticity and Attribution in the Jacobean and Caroline Drama,” English 
Institute Annual 1949 (New York 1943) 102. 

8 E. K. Chambers, “The Disintegration of Shakespeare,” Shakespeare Gleanings (Oxford 1944) 
12. 
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this essay may be regarded, at least in part, as an act of belated homage. 
In it I shall be concerned necessarily with past errors and illusions, but also, 
and more important, with first principles and particular tests, and with in- 
herent difficulties and shortcomings of the method. This is broad coverage, 
perhaps rather too broad for a single paper; but there may be compensatory 
advantages to a wide-ranging discussion of a topic usually given narrow or 
perfunctory notice — when it is given notice at all — as a preface to specific 
authorship investigations. 
I 


JUST half a century ago, in the Golden Age of Attribution Studies, Oliphant 
could survey the land and find it good. In his essay on "Problems of Author- 
ship in Elizabethan Dramatic Literature," he cited the large number of plays 
of anonymous, uncertain, or disputed authorship that had survived, and he 
recommended, with the delicious casualness of a departed era, that "students 
with time and inclination for such pursuits" make "a selection from amongst 
the problems that await solution." * In the years following, the selection was 
duly made. Lawrence, Lloyd, Wells, and others urged the merits of their 
author-candidates; Sykes published the studies later assembled as the Side- 
lights; Oliphant himself turned to the Beaumont and Fletcher canon, The 
Revenger's Tragedy, and other plays. Meanwhile the disintegrators disinte- 
grated Shakespeare. 

These men knew and loved the old plays, and were fertile of ideas and 
intuitions. They ransacked scenes for parallel passages; they counted nouns, 
adjectives, and interjections, rhymes, end-stopped lines, and double and 
triple endings; they strained their ears to catch the elusive notes of the “in- 
definite music” permeating the verse.” Yet by 1932 Miss Byrne could remark, 
in the course of her devastating arraignment of Sykes, that "it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to persuade most people to examine seriously the so-called 
‘stylistic’ attributions of anonymous or acknowledged collaborate plays.” ° 
Her statement has lost none of its relevance. It is no easier — perhaps, in- 
deed, it is more difficult — to persuade Bentley than it was to convince 
Chambers. 

Why did Oliphant, Sykes, and the rest come to grief? After all, they were 
not, like Fleay, fantastics unwilling to support their theories with argument, 


* E. H. C. Oliphant, “Problems of Authorship in Elizabethan Dramatic Literature,” MP vm 
(1911) 413. 

5 Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (New Haven 1927) 31. 

8 M. St. C. Byrne, “Bibliographical Clues in Collaborate Plays," The Library 4th ser xm (1932) 
23. 
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prone to dizzying improvisations and changes of mind, possessed by demons 
of inaccuracy.’ Their great failing is revealed inadvertently by Oliphant in 
the concluding paragraph of his essay of fifty years ago. “As to how the de- 
tection of the presence of unknown writers . . . is to be effected and their 
identity determined,” Oliphant writes, “that is a matter which every in- 
vestigator must settle for himself.” è It is this astonishing indifference to 
method that is their fatal weakness, and the source of the anarchy still 
prevalent in attribution work. These enthusiasts set vigorously to work with- 
out troubling about the essential preliminaries. They established no basic 
principles of procedure. They made no attempt to define the nature of 
evidence. They applied the various tests indiscriminately. They often ignored 
relevant external information about the plays they scrutinized so minutely. 
They failed to grasp the significance of the bibliographical revolution tak- 
ing place around them: they were indifferent to the fortunes of copy in the 
printing-house, they did not discuss compositors. Oliphant and his co-workers 
were essentially literary amateurs unable by training or temperament to 
subject their investigations to the tedious rigor of scholarly discipline. Their 
approach — subjective, intuitive, ardent — differs little from that of the im- 
pressionist critics with whom they were contemporaneous. But the canonical 
impressionists were mischievous in a way that the critics were not. For in 
rationalizing their intuitions and presenting them as evidence, they be- 
queathed a legacy of confusion and error. Little is to be gained by attempt- 
ing —as R. H. Barker has recently tried to do — a belated resurrection of 
Oliphant’s reputation, on grounds that the strictures of our most distinguished 
authorities merely reflect the vagaries of scholarly fashion.® The gesture in 
the direction of Oliphant’s memory may have sentimental appeal, but the 
strictures themselves are not easily dismissed, and indeed Barker makes no 
effort to refute them. If a case is to be made for the legitimacy of employing 
internal evidence to determine authorship, it must be made with a full aware- 
ness of past failures and present limitations. 


T On Fleay, see Chambers, “Disintegration of Shakespeare,” 4-5. 

8 Oliphant, “Problems of Authorship,” 459. It is true that years later, when the reaction had 
begun to set in, Oliphant prefaced his study of the Beaumont and Fletcher canon with an account 
of the way in which he approached the task of disintegration; but the account breaks down into 
rationalization and emotional self-justification, and is further marred by an ill-conceived and 
intemperate attack on Chambers, in the course of which Oliphant offers the quaint suggestion 
that Chambers was not a scholar (Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 10-12). 

® Richard Hindry Barker, Thomas Middleton (New York 1958) 166. On attribution procedures 
I am sorry to have to differ with Mr Barker, the virtues of whose stimulating book I have 
elsewhere much commended. When Mr Barker discusses Middleton’s plays, his enthusiasm — 
readily communicated — has a positive value of its own. 
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l II 


THE limitations are considerable. The investigator’s task, as I see it, is to 
isolate and describe the special character of a literary work of unknown or 
doubtful authorship, to show the extent to which a known writers work 
partakes of that special character, and from this evidence to arrive at an 
appropriate conclusion. The enterprise is hazardous, for an author's individ- 
uality never exists as pure essence, but is subtly alloyed by many interrelated 
factors: literary conventions and traditions; personal, professional, social, 
religious influences. And of all writers the dramatist is most elusive, as he 
appears not in his own persona but in the manifold guises of the personages 
that are his imaginative creations. All plays, furthermore, are in a sense col- 
laborations, shaped from conception to performance by the author's aware- 
ness of the resources of actors and theatre, the wishes of impresario or 
shareholders, and the tastes and capacities of the audience. 

The investigator working with the Elizabethan drama faces additional dif- 
ficulties. Far removed in time from his materials, he may be easily misled 
into fancying as original what a contemporary would have instantly recog- 
nized as imitation. His task is not eased by the fact that a great many plays 
of the period have perished, or by the related fact that plays generally were 
not held in very high literary esteem, especially before the appearance of 
the great Jonson Folio in 1616. Artistic individuality is scarcely to be ex- 
pected in artifacts manufactured for a commercial market. That individuality 
nevertheless blossomed — that the age produced not only Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, and Jonson, but also Chapman, Marston, Webster, and a number of 
other distinctive voices — is a remarkable assertion of the creative principle. 
But it should not blind the investigator to the parlous conditions of his labor: 
conditions that favor not the establishment of facts but the proliferation of 
conjecture. 

I cannot then accept Arthur Sherbo's “basic premise" that, in questions of 
authorship, "internal evidence deals with essentials while external evidence 
deals with accidentals," and that "short of an unequivocal acknowledgment 
by the author himself, the value of internal evidence outweighs any other." +° 
External evidence can and often does provide incontestable proof; internal 
evidence can only support hypotheses or corroborate external evidence. So 
far as the Elizabethan drama is concerned, the justification for the use of 
internal evidence in determining a canon lies primarily in the inadequacy 


10 Arthur Sherbo, “The Uses and Abuses of Internal Evidence," Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library txm (1959) 6. 
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of the available outward evidence. Our primary sources of information — 
the title-pages of plays, the Stationers’ Register, the Office Book of the Master 
of the Revels, the seventeenth-century catalogues — are pitifully incomplete, 
misleading, or inaccurate. Famous "standard" attributions at times rest on 
remarkably fragile foundations. No record, for example, survives from Kyd's 
lifetime to connect his name with The Spanish Tragedy. 'The only external 
evidence that he wrote the age's most sensationally popular melodrama is 
Heywood's statement in his Apology for Actors, which appeared eighteen 
years after Kyd's death. 

Yet The Spanish Tragedy is linked inseparably with Kyd's name. Justly so. 
For we recognize, with the play's most recent editor, that it stands in "a pe- 
culiarly intimate relation" to the closet drama Cornelia, translated by Kyd 
from Garnier, and that "the only reasonable way of accounting for the rela- 
tionship is to say that the same man was responsible for both works." In 
this case, as in others, the external evidence — by itself hardly overwhelming 
— is buttressed by the evidence of style. The responsible historian is of course 
aware of the gaps and contradictions in the records with which he works. 
Thus it is that Bentley cannot subscribe to his own tempting formula, already 
quoted, of everlasting anonymity after twenty-five years. Such a principle, 
he is quick to note, would not only deprive Marlowe of Tamburlaine but 
Beaumont and Fletcher of The Woman Hater; it would thrust The Thracian 
Wonder upon Webster and The London Prodigal upon Shakespeare. 

Internal evidence used in fruitful conjunction with the meagre external 
facts stirs no controversy but provides, rather, welcome illumination of the 
obscurity in which we must too often work. But it is another matter to sug- 
gest authors where the external evidence is pathetically insufficient, as in 
the case of The Bloody Banquet, with its 1639 title-page ascription to "T. D."; 
or non-existent, as with The Fairy Knight, Dick of Devonshire, and many 
other plays. It is risky to attempt the allocation of scenes in collaborations, 
even when all the partners are known — Middleton, Rowley, and Massinger's 
The Old Law, for example, which has come down in a wretched text; riskier 
still when not all the collaborators are specified, as in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher corpus, amply dissected by the disintegrators. Fraught with even 
greater perils are the investigator's attempts to transform into collaborations 
plays for which the outward evidence points to single jurisdiction: Eberle 
finding Dekker in The Family of Love,? Lucas and others seeing Webster in 


11 Philip Edwards, ed, Thomas Kyd, The Spanish Tragedy (London 1959) p xvii. 
12 Gerald J. Eberle, “Dekker’s Part in The Familie of Love," Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial 
Studies, McManaway, Dawson, and Willoughby (Washington, D. C. 1048) 723-738. 
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Anything for a Quiet Life” But most dangerous of all is the attempt to 
overthrow, by the weight of internal evidence alone, an attribution for which 
there is external support; and here we have the famous case of The Revenger's 
Tragedy, to which I shall return at the conclusion of this essay.1?* 


III 


THE investigator who works without external evidence to bolster his con- 
clusions assumes the full burden of proof; he must anticipate that his assump- 
tions, methods, and claims will undergo the severest scrutiny. It is a measure 
of the amateurism of Sykes and Lawrence and the rest that they did so little 
to fortify themselves against this inspection. But even today, when there is 
less excuse, attribution studies frequently offer little or nothing in the way of 
description or defense of the methods employed. In some cases apparently 
no thought has been given to methodology, or so one would conclude from 
the cavalier violations of ordinary principles of logical procedure. Recently 
one investigator has even, by implication, expressed impatience with the 
rigors of methodological discipline; but the vague standard of doing "the best 
one can," offered instead, may seem inadequate to the conscientious student 
faced with the frustrating complexities of a canon.“ I cannot, therefore, 
really apologize for the elementary character of the procedures that I now 
recommend to canonical investigators. Such interest as these principles may 


have will lie primarily in the fact that they have to be stated at all. That 
they do need stating, the illustrations will, I trust, demonstrate. 

(1) External evidence cannot be ignored, no matter how inconvenient 
such evidence may be for the theories of the investigator. 


18 F., L. Lucas, ed, John Webster, Works (London 1927) rv 66-68; H. Dugdale Sykes, Side- 
lights on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford 1924) 159-172; Barker, Thomas Middleton 101—192. 


18» For a balanced view of the whole problem of attribution, whether by internal or external 
evidence, see W. W. Greg's brief, disinterested statement in A Bibliography of the English 
Printed Drama to the Restoration (London 1939-1959) rv xxi-xxii. 


14 Barker writes: “I have avoided enumerating Middleton's ‘characteristics,’ partly because this 
has often been done before, and partly because I feel that to do so here would be to misrepresent 
the process of determining authorship, which is anything but deductive. One just does the best 
one can. One reads and forms, or tries to form, impressions; finally a play or a scene or a passage 
gets to ‘sound like’ Middleton or Dekker or Rowley. Then one looks for somewhat more objective 
evidence that can be used to convince other readers" (Thomas Middleton 155). Oliphant, on 
the other hand, thus describes the same process: "However strong the internal evidence may 
be, it is after all only a matter of deduction: because the ae of a play, the literary form, the 
vocabulary, the phraseology, the dramatic technique, the characterization, the philosophy, the 
outlook on life, are characteristic of a certain writer, we assume his authorship” (Plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher 13). Yet Barker, as noted, pays tribute to Oliphant, and both men 
approach attribution study in essentially the same way. That they should disagree on so funda- 
mental a matter as whether the method they employ is inductive or deductive would seem to 
indicate that they have not fully considered the nature of their own assumptions and procedures. 
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The Spanish Gypsy, claimed wholly or in part for Ford by Sykes, Sargeaunt, 
and others,** is credited to Middleton and Rowley on the title pages of the 
1653 and 1661 Quartos. There is no reason to suspect fraud on the publisher's 
part: the flaunting of the names of the dramatists on the title page would 
not have stimulated sales, if one can judge from their contemporary reputa- 
tions.15* The attribution is, moreover, in keeping with the fact that the play 
was licensed for acting by the Lady Elizabeth's men (9 July 1623). In the 
previous year the same company had performed the same authors' Change- 
ling, which indeed is advertised by an allusion in the second act of The 
Spanish Gypsy? The outward evidence of authorship is then fairly strong, 
and the play cannot be dislodged from the Middleton canon on the basis 
of subjective critical impressions — especially since some Middletonians have 
no difficulty in reconciling the play, on critical grounds, with the dramatist's 
acknowledged later work. Other instances might easily be cited of the too 
casual treatment of relevant external facts. Most striking perhaps is Lucas's 
work on The Fair Maid of the Inn, which was licensed by Herbert in 1626 
as Fletcher's composition and printed in the 1647 Beaumont and Fletcher 
Folio. Lucas includes the play in his standard edition of Webster, and di- 
vides it among Webster, Ford, and Massinger — thus eliminating Fletcher 
entirely.” It is Bentley's painful duty to point out that, contrary to Lucas's 
theories, the Master of the Revels was not an advertising agent, and the 
King's men, who produced the play and took a direct part in the preparation 
of the 1647 Folio, knew their business.!? 

(2) If stylistic criteria are to have any meaning, the play must be written 
in a style. 

“Very few writers,” remarks Miss Byrne (22-23), “are capable of anything 
so distinguished as a recognizable style, and the minor Elizabethan drama- 
tists are definitely not among that happy band. Men like Munday and Chettle 
used blank verse as quickly, as slickly, and in as unremarkable a manner as 
the modern journalist uses his so-called prose.” The editors of the Oxford 
Jonson make much the same point about Jacobean prose dialogue. Col- 


15 Sykes, Sidelights 183-199; Oliphant, Shakespeare and His Fellow Dramatists (New York 
1928) u 18; M. Joan Sargeaunt, John Ford (Oxford 1935) 41-57; Barker, Thomas Middleton 
208-209. I have myself in the past e too easily the arguments for Ford (Schoenbaum, 
Middleton's Trag : A Critical Study, New York 1955, 202, 247). 158 See Postscript below. 
16 This point is made by Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford 1956) 1v 894. 

17 Lucas, Webster's Works 1v 148-152. 

18 Jacobean and Caroline Stage m 338; v 1252-53. 

19 "From the beginning of the seventeenth century there was a tendency for individual dramatic 
styles in prose dialogue to converge on one more or less established type; somewhat as a modern 
journal acquires a distinctive style to which all who write for it tend to conform" (C. H. Herford 
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laborations (which prompted the foregoing observations) and revisions are 
less likely to have stylistic individuality than the unrevised work of a single 
author. The partners may adjust their styles to one another; the reviser may 
imitate his predecessor. In Eastward Ho, Jonson, Marston, and Chapman — 
three of the age's most individualistic writers — pooled their talents to pro- 
duce a play with remarkable consistency of texture. Whoever added to The 
Spanish Tragedy acquired, as Prior points out, mannerisms and characteristic 
images of the original author.” I do not envy the future investigator who 
attempts, on the basis of style, to distinguish between the work of William 
Faulkner and his collaborators on the screen play of Land of the Pharaohs. 

Yet a recognizable style, and hence one that may be described, is perhaps 
rather less rare than Miss Byrne would have us believe. Even hacks like 
Chettle and Munday, with whom she is concerned, may have occasional 
strange quirks of individuality. And when she suggests that style is likely to 
answer our question only when we are dealing with genius, Miss Byrne 
overlooks the startling distinctiveness that really bad writing can have. Mar- 
ston at his worst, for example. 

The principle holds, however: no style, no stylistic evidence. A collection 
of stylistic commonplaces isolates nothing and persuades only the gullible 
or those already convinced. Such collections — Sykes’s stock in trade — have 
unfortunately been the rule rather than the exception (vide Bentley). As 
preposterous as any are the attribution studies of William Wells who, after 
expressing learned disagreement with Sykes, goes on to use similar “evidence” 
to assign King Leir, Alphonsus Emperor of Germany, The Troublesome Reign 
of King John, Edward II, and other plays to Thomas Kyd.?! The number 
of curious additions to the Kyd canon is, Wells grants, “large enough to 
evoke hilarious incredulity among leading authorities with a too conservative 
bent.” $? With this point I hesitate to quarrel. 

(3) The investigator must always work with reliable texts, preferably 
directly with the early editions or manuscripts. 

As in canonical investigations the closest and most scrupulous study of 
texts is required, the validity of this principle should be apparent. Yet Sykes 


and Percy and Evelyn d eds, Ben Jonson, Works, Oxford 1925-52, 1x 637). And Jonas 
Barish, who has studied Elizabethan dramatic prose more closely than most students, similarly 
finds that “Elizabethan style, in the theatre particularly, tends toward anonymity" (Ben Jonson 
and the Language of Prose Comedy, Cambridge, Mass 1960, 281). 

20 Moody E. Prior, "Imagery As a Test of Authorship,” SQ vr (1955) 383. 

41 William Wells, “The Authorship of ‘King Leir, ” N&Q crxxvm (1939) 434—438; “Thomas 
Kyd and the Chronicle-History,” N&Q cixxvmi (1040) 218-224 and 238-243; and “ ‘Alphonsus, 
Emperor of Germany,” N&Q axxx (1940) 218-223 and 236-240. 

23 "Thomas Kyd and the Chronicle-History” 219. 
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evidently trusted to whichever edition came first to hand. He used Hazlitt’s 
Webster for Appius and Virginia and The Fair Maid of the Inn, and the same 
editors Dodsley for The Second Maiden's Tragedy, Lust's Dominion, and 
other plays. He relied on Dyce's Middleton for Anything for a Quiet Life, 
Pearson's reprint of Chapman for Alphonsus, and (not without amply justified 
misgivings) the Mermaid Webster and Tourneur for The Revenger's Trag- 
edy. Of these editions one, the Dyce Middleton, was an admirable achieve- 
ment for its own time; but that time was 1840. Yet T. S. Eliot defers to Sykes 
as “perhaps our greatest authority on the texts of Tourneur and Middleton." * 
So much for our greatest. Investigators continue, however, to rely upon un- 
suitable texts. In two recent books concerned with the Dekker canon, the 
data — often involving small details of style — are taken from the miserable 
Shepherd reprint of Dekker’s plays, despite the fact that the first volumes 
of the superb Bowers edition have for several years been readily available.™ 

(4) Textual analysis logically precedes canonical analysis. 

The wise investigator knows his own text and what evidence it may afford 
of corruption, revision, or collaboration. Apparently Lawrence did not know 
the Quarto of Eastward Ho when he proposed that before publication the 
play underwent authorial revision, presumably by Jonson, so that offensive 
passages might be deleted and the gaps “neatly” closed?" The editors of the 
Oxford Jonson have since shown that the cuts were almost certainly the work 
of the publisher, and that, with the exception of the notorious passage on 
the Scots in Act III, they were in fact not closed.?* 

Thus the canonical question bears an intimate relation to the textual prob- 
lem. Further, an apparent matter of style may conceivably be an actual 
matter of text. Because the only extant early edition of Shakespeare’s Pericles 
falls into sections of unequal merit, some authorities have assumed that the 
play is a collaboration. According to this view, the second author took over 
with the third act, when the style suddenly improves. But if Edwards is cor- 
rect in suggesting that the 1609 Quarto represents a memorial reconstruction 
by a pair of reporters — the first responsible for the first two acts; the second, 
better skilled, for the last three — then we have no basis for regarding the 
original play of Pericles as anything but the work of a single dramatist.” 


28 T. S. Eliot, “Cyril Tourneur,” Selected Essays (London 1951) 188. 

24 M, T. Jones-Davies, Un peintre de la vie londontenne, Thomas Dekker (Paris 1958) 2 vols; 
Barker, Thomas Middleton. 

25 W. J. Lawrence, Pre-Restoration Stage Studies (Cambridge, Mass 1927) 363-364. 

26 Herford and Simpson, Jonson's Works 1v 495—498; 1x 637. 

27 Edwards, “An Approach to the Problem of Pericles,” Shakespeare Survey 5 (Cambridge 
1952) 25-49. (See further note in Postscript below.) 
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Edwards’ suggestion is of course only one hypothesis of many that have been 
offered to explain a particularly difficult problem. But it illustrates a possi- 
bility that other canonical investigators have failed even to consider. 

In dealing with the minute features of a dramatic text — spelling, linguistic 
forms, punctuation, and the like — the investigator has a special problem. 
He must recognize the possibility of compositorial intervention in the case 
of printed texts, and scribal intervention in the case of manuscripts. We know 
that compositors and scribes were capable of exercising considerable auton- 
omy over certain features of the manuscripts they were reproducing. The 
impressionists — as I shall refer hereafter to the school of Oliphant and Sykes 
— do not often trouble themselves with considerations so hostile to romance, 
and it is not surprising that the skeptical reader should trouble himself as 
little with data gathered in a vacuum. On the other hand, an investigator 
like Cyrus Hoy, aware of the relevant bibliographical considerations, disarms 
us at the outset of his study of the Beaumont and Fletcher canon by forth- 
rightly discussing the role of compositors and scribes. Hoy’s criteria for 
authorship — the presence or absence of certain pronominal and verbal 
forms and contractions — are simple enough and have been employed by 
previous students. Certainly they are not equally serviceable for all the col- 
laborators traced in the Beaumont and Fletcher corpus. But these tests have 
never been handled with the like judgment and discretion, and for this reason 
Hoy's monograph has from the first commanded respect.*" 

(B) For any author proposed, a reasonable amount of unquestioned dra- 
matic writing, apart from collaborations, must be extant. 

The more plays the better; better yet if some precede and others follow 
the work under consideration, as a theory of imitation is then with more 
difficulty maintained. Oliphant suggests the possibility that Thomas Watson 
had a hand in Thorney Abbey (printed in 1662 as by "T. W."), and he goes 
on to advise that “Anyone who wants a quite new field of Elizabethan study 
might first steep himself in a knowledge of Watson's poetry and then read 


28 Cyrus Hoy, "Ihe Shares of Fletcher and His Collaborators in the Beaumont and Fletcher 
Canon," Studies in Bibliography vm (1956) 137—142. Installments of Hoy's study have appeared 
in Studies in Bibliography vix (1958) 129-146; m (1957) 143-162; xı (1058) 85-106; xm 
(1959) 91-116; xm (1960) 777—108. 

29 It must be said, however, that Hoy is most effective when he relies upon linguistic criteria. 
When he turns (as indeed he usi to other kinds of evidence to supplement inconclustve 
linguistic findings, he drifts into stylistic ra NPA See, for example, Hoy’s discussion of 
The Laws of Candy (xm 97-100), which he gives entirely to Ford. Hoy goes on to assign 
Ford a share in Act II, Sc. 1, of The Fair Maid of the Inn, on the very doubtful basis that “one 
passage therein echoes fairly closely a passage of similar pet from III, 2 of The Laws of 
Candy...” (102-103). Thus, as so often in the work of Oliphant and company, one inference 
leads to another, supposition is based upon supposition. 
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the dramas (and especially the unattached dramas) of the period prior to 
the middle of 1592, with an eye to determining his presence." ® The value 
of the advice is lessened by the fact that not a single play survives that is 
known to be the work, in whole or in part, of Thomas Watson. Thus a whole 
new field of study remains unexplored.* 

(6) Intuitions, convictions, and subjective judgments generally, carry no 
weight as evidence. This no matter how learned, perceptive, respected, or 
confident the authority. 

An anonymous reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement writes: “Tour- 
neur's case [for The Revenger's Tragedy] has rested partly on historical 
evidence (admittedly flimsy ), but far more upon the judgment of critics such 
as Mr. Eliot or Professor Ellis-Fermor or Professor Nicoll, who write with 
a special sensibility for such matters as the poetic style of the two authors, 
their range of characterization and their dramatic idiom and texture. ‘Mid- 
dleton,’ says Mr. Eliot, ‘has a different feel of the relation of the tragic and 
the comic.’ This is of course the kind of view which a critic may hold with 
an instinct bordering on certainty, but which is quite unsusceptible of 
proof.” 3? But a case cannot rest upon “judgment,” and a view "unsusceptible 
of proof” has no binding authority. The keenest sensibility may go astray. 
To show that Middleton is at times "a great master of versification," our 
greatest living man of letters, T. S. Eliot, singles out the passage beginning, 
"I that am of your blood was taken from you / For your better health. 
... 99 The speech occurs in the last scene of The Changeling — a scene 
which, according to all the evidence and all the reputable authorities, is the 
unaided work of William Rowley. 

The value of intuitions is that they are sometimes right. Their correctness 
is determined by the evidence. Nothing else counts. 


80 “Problems of Authorship” 439. 
51 The next — and ultimate — step is to attribute plays to persons for whom we have no literary 
remains whatsoever. That step has, indeed, been taken more than once. Several students have 
roposed Sebastian Westcott as the author of various extant and lost Tudor plays; seo H. N. 
Hillebrand, "Sebastian Westcote, Dramatist and Master of the Children of Paul's," JEGP xiv 
(1915) 568-584; C. W. Roberts, “The Authorship of Gammer Gurton's Needle,” PQ xix (1940) 
97-113; and James Paul Brawner, “Early Classical Narrative Plays by Sebastian Westcott and 
Richard Mulcaster,” MLO 1v (1943) 4 64, But, as Arthur Brown points out, “there is neither 
music nor literature extant which can with certainty be attributed to him [Westcott],” and 
“until we know a good deal more about Master Sebastian, we must continue to treat his clatm 
to any of these plays as not proved” (“A Note on Sebastian Westcott and the Plays Presented 
by the Children of Paul's," MLO xu [1951] 134-136). Marjorie L. Reyburn has recently sug- 
gested that Owen Gwyn — for whom, similarly, we have no surviving writings of any kind — 
collaborated in the Parnassus trilogy (“New Facts and Theories about the Parnassus Plays,” 
PMLA Lxxv [1959] 325-335). 
32 Review of Schoenbaum, Middleton’s Tragedies, TLS iv (1956) 102. 
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(7) Wherever possible, stylistic evidence should be supplemented by 
textual evidence. 

A playwright’s individuality may find expression in a number of acciden- 
tals: his idiosyncrasies with regard to speech prefixes, stage directions, act 
divisions, the recording of entrances, etc; his peculiarities of spelling, punc- 
tuation, and abbreviation. As with linguistic preferences, the usefulness of 
the data depends entirely upon the fidelity with which scribe or compositors 
have followed the author's manuscript — provided they worked from author's 
manuscript. Because so little autograph dramatic manuscript has survived 
from the Elizabethan period, it is often impossible to do more than theorize 
about a playwright's habits with regard to these minutiae. Yet bibliographical 
evidence may at times provide a valuable corroboration of an attribution 
already probable on critical grounds. This is demonstrated in Bowers textual 
introduction to Dekker and Massinger's The Virgin Martyr.* For Massinger 
there survives the holograph manuscript of Believe As You List; for Dekker 
we have only a single scene from Sir Thomas More, but valid inferences can 
be made from Dekker’s printed texts. The 1642 Quarto was set by a single 
compositor, probably from the holograph papers of the two authors. Guided 
by such minute features of the text as the spellings Cesarea and Cæsarea 
and the use of hyphens in compounds, Bowers effectively supplements the 
stylistic evidence for scene allocation. 

Such textual evidence has not often enough been brought to bear on 
canonical problems. The Puritan, to cite but one example, has for long 
puzzled scholars. Printed in 1607 as by ^W. S.,” it is certainly not by Shake- 
speare. A number of authorities feel it may be a Middleton work. The play 
is a comedy of London life acted by the Children of Paul’s about 1606; at 
that time Middleton was the chief Paul’s dramatist, and he was writing Lon- 
don comedies. There is some stylistic evidence for Middleton. No other 
plausible candidate for authorship has been proposed. But the case, as it 
stands, is inconclusive; further evidence is badly needed if the play is to be 
given even a conjectural place in the Middleton canon. Yet, although a num- 
ber of investigators have made pronouncements about The Puritan, and 
although we have a sufficient quantity of dramatic manuscript in Middleton’s 
hand, the 1607 Quarto has never been studied for spelling, punctuation, 
and other textual clues to authorship. Nor, for that matter, has it been 
studied for the related evidence of linguistic preferences. 

The seven principles I have outlined do not exhaust the possibilities for 
cautionary advice to canonical investigators. Other strictures, at least equally 


34 Fredson Bowers, ed, Thomas Dekker, Dramatic Works (Cambridge 1958) m 368-374. 
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wholesome, will no doubt occur to readers who have concerned themselves 
with attribution questions. The principles I have suggested derive from my 
own experience with particular problems and with the literature of attribu- 
tion, which I have had to explore rather systematically in revising Alfred 
Harbage’s Annals of English Drama. All seven reflect my dissatisfaction with 
the casual methodlessness of stylistic impressionism, the dominant mode of 
investigation during the past half century. That methodlessness is, I feel, 
largely responsible for the disesteem in which authorship studies are now 
held, at least in the area of Elizabethan drama. 


IV 


IT is not possible, in the compass of a single essay, to deal with very many — 
let alone all — of the tests by which investigators in their wisdom or folly 
have sought to prove authorship by style. Some of the criteria that have 
been employed are, in any case, too feeble even to require citation. But one 
or two tests, particularly that of parallel passages, certainly call for serious 
discussion, while still others, such as metrical investigations, may for present 
purposes be briefly considered. 

"The danger of metrical evidence is that it is too often believed." So wrote 
Lucas some years back in his edition of Webster (1v 250). After giving 
entirely persuasive reasons for regarding the tests with profound distrust, he 
goes on to apply them himself to Anything for a Quiet Life and The Fair Maid 
of the Inn, with results no happier than those of his predecessors. Today 
little danger exists of metrical statistics being too easily believed, except 
perhaps by their compilers. If the use of such evidence can be justified at 
all, it is only as corroboration for the assignment of scenes of collaborate plays 
in which the partners have been identified, and are known to have widely 
differing metrical habits (e. g., Middleton and Rowley's Fair Quarrel and 
The Changeling). But even with such cases previous results testify to the 
need for extreme caution.*® 

Imagery studies have also yielded much dubious evidence. The hazards 
are nicely illustrated in the work of Marco Mincoff and the late Una Ellis- 
Fermor. Each made, unaware of the other, a detailed study of the imagery 
of The Revenger's Tragedy.” Mincoff concluded that the play was Middle- 
85 Metrical statistics for Rowley's plays have been derived from texts in which printers and edi- 
tors have misdivided lines and printed prose as verse and verse as prose; see Dewar M. Robb, 
“The Canon of William Rowley’s Plays,” MLR xiv (1950) 9-10. Robb justly concludes that 
“Metrical tests based upon such texts are worse than useless.” 

36 U, M. Ellis-Fermor, “The Imagery of “The Revengers Tragedie’ and “The Atheists Tragedie, " 


MLR xxx (1935) 289-301; Marco K. Mincoff, “The Authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy,” 
Studia Historico-Philologica Serdicensia x (1939) 1-87. 
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ton’s; Ellis-Fermor, that it must be Tourneur’s. Mincoff avoids certain pit- 
falls: he does not use imagery as the basis for pseudo-biographical reconstruc- 
tions, which must be reckoned as evidentially worthless. But skeptical readers 
will hardly be persuaded by his data, and the conflicting results achieved 
by two well-known scholars working on the same play and concerned with 
the narrowest possible field of author-candidates do not inspire confidence in 
the method. The strictures (discussed below) relevant to the test for parallels 
may be held to apply to image tests as well, and may provide some discipline. 
But the image-hunter faces special difficulties. The need for selection — few 
words do not convey an image of some kind — and classification inevitably 
enlarges the subjective factor in attribution work. The investigator is, more- 
over, hampered by our very limited knowledge of the images and image- 
patterns favored by the various minor Elizabethan dramatists. Detailed study 
of imagery is a relatively recent critical preoccupation, and misgivings about 
applying its techniques prematurely to authorship problems would seem to 
be fully warranted.?' 

The foundation of most stylistic attributions during the past fifty years 
has not, however, been imagery or metrics, but the testimony of parallels: 
unusual correspondences of language and thought, generally in brief pas- 
sages, between the doubtful play and the acknowledged works of the sug- 
gested dramatist. This test too has occasioned doubts and skeptical protests. 
"There is nothing more dangerous," Chambers declared, "than the attempt 
to determine authorship by the citation of parallels." °° More recently, the 
editors of the Oxford Jonson have remarked upon “the illusory test of paral- 
lel passages" (1x 636), and Bentley has deprecated, with customary vigor, the 
"parallel-passage ‘evidence’ of modern enthusiasts.” *? But in this instance the 
difficulties are, I feel, different in character and significance from those pre- 
sented by the tests I have already touched upon. Most conservative editors, 
the Simpsons included, are able to use the evidence of parallels, and most 
conservative historians, Bentley included, can accept attributions based 
chiefly on such evidence. 

In his account of the disintegration of Middleton’s Anything for a Quiet 
Life by the impressionist quartet of Sykes, Oliphant, Lucas, and Dunkel, 


87 Certain of the pitfalls are usefully discussed by Prior in “Imagery As a Test of Authorship” 
381-386, The complexities of definition and classification are ably surveyed by Edward B. Part- 
ridge in The Broken Compass: A Study of the Major Comedies of Ben Jonson (London 1958) 
19-36. Partridge believes that “imagery cannot be safely used to settle questions about the 
canon of an author” (p 14). 

38 Chambers, William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems (Oxford 1930) 1 222. 

89 Jacobean and Caroline Stage 1v 860. 
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Bentley provides (1v 859-860) an at times almost farcical but essentially sad 
chronicle of the misuse of stylistic evidence. That evidence consists mainly of 
parallel passages. Bentley's chief complaint is that "Most of the passages are 
not parallel, and the words and phrases are by no means peculiar to Webster 
[Middleton's proposed collaborator]." The objection to commonplace or un- 
parallel parallels occurs often in The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. It is a 
legitimate objection, but applies less to a method than to its abuses. For if 
the parallels are not parallel and the words and phrases are commonplace, 
the test, in a very real sense, has not been employed. 

The abuses that Bentley properly deplores did not pass with the impres- 
sionists of the Roaring Twenties. In 1948 B. J. Eberle published a study of 
The Family of Love, a comedy issued anonymously in 1608 and assigned to 
Middleton in Axcher's 1656 playlist. The aim of the study is to demonstrate 
that the play "is a revision by Dekker and Middleton of an early play written 
by Middleton with considerable help from Dekker." * A thesis as compli- 
cated as this is difficult either to prove or disprove: unfortunately for Eberle, 
the burden of proof rests upon him. To support his argument, he assembles 
a number of parallels, or “touchstones,” as he calls them. “Even distant echoes 
in Middleton” are cited. “Commonplaces and proverbial expressions” are 
“included as confirmatory evidence if Dekker uses them often and Middleton 
never" (725). Thus Middleton’s collaborator — if he had one — is from the 
outset presumed to be Dekker. Eberle assumes also that The Puritan and 
The Revenger's Tragedy are Middleton’s, and he gives to Dekker all or part 
of Blurt, Master Constable; The Weakest Goeth to the Wall; The Bloody 
Banquet; The Merry Devil of Edmonton; and The Black Book. All these 
ascriptions are the proposals of modern critics, and all are controversial. To 
parallels from these works, Eberle adds others from collaborations: The 
Changeling; The Honest Whore, Part I (a Dekker-Middleton collaboration! ) ; 
The Roaring Girl (also by Dekker and Middleton); The Old Law (where the 
authorities disagree on the assignment of some scenes); and A Fair Quarrel 
(where an episode almost certainly by Rowley is cited as evidence for 
Middleton). Despite the catholic variety of sources Eberle has to draw upon, 
many of his parallels are not parallel. The entire essay is, indeed, a fine illus- 
tration of the inadequacy of good intentions alone. “This study,” Eberle had 
assured his readers at the beginning, “attempts to approach the ideal set 
down by Bentley for studies in attribution” (725). 

If Eberle’s study falls short of his own ideal, it is because he has set up 
no a priori rules of procedure for his own guidance in collecting data, and has 


40 Eberle, ^Dekker's Part in The Familie of Love" 728. 
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made no effort to classify and evaluate the evidence once gathered. Rather 
he has amassed ungraded parallels. The amassing of ungraded parallels 
proves nothing. This truth was stated almost three decades ago by Miss 
Byrne.** At the same time she offered five Golden Rules, as she reasonably 
described them, for the improvement of parallel hunting. Miss Byrne ob- 
served that parallels vary in quality, and that correspondences of thought 
and phraseology are greatly superior to simple verbal parallels. She reasoned 
that parallel collectors may pass logically from the known to the anonymous 
or from the known to the collaborate play, but less securely from the collabor- 
ate to the anonymous work. She did not skirt the problem that even striking 
parallels may admit of more than one explanation: they may testify to com- 
mon authorship, but they may also be the result of coincidence or of imita- 
tion, conscious or unconscious. Above all, Miss Byrne stressed the necessity 
for the careful grading of parallels, and for submitting them to negative 
checks to show that they cannot be duplicated as a body in acknowledged 
plays of the period. 

The impressionists have not questioned the validity of any of Miss Byrne's 
tenets. Instead they have left her article severely alone. Although in my work 
of revising the Annals of English Drama, I have had occasion to examine a 
number of attribution studies involving the citation of parallels, I cannot 
recall one that referred to Miss Byrne’s paper. Eberle’s study of The Family 
of Love does not stand alone as an unhappy reminder of the dangers faced 
by the investigator unacquainted with her untarnished Rules. 

Allied to verbal parallels, and subject to some of the same strictures gov- 
erning the admissability of evidence, are the larger correspondences of 
thought and theme, characterization and dramatic technique. But parallels 
of this kind — which for convenience I shall call literary correspondences — 
also make special demands of their own. Their usefulness depends closely 
upon the investigator's capacities for literary analysis, and the precision with 
which he can formulate critical distinctions. In practice the canonical im- 
pressionists have been, as we might expect, critical impressionists, and the 
subjective element present in all criticism has been in their work pervasive 
and detrimental. Their inclination, insufficiently resisted, is to make over- 
simplified descriptive pronouncements and pass oversimplified value judg- 
ments. A scene is by Jonson because it is “masterful,” by Middleton because 
“it has his irony,” by Peele or Greene or Heywood because it is not very good. 
As evidence for Dekker’s authorship of Blurt, Master Constable, Lawrence 
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suggests that two songs in the play "have a good deal of that careless grace 
of style, which one might characterise as artful artlessness, which marks 
Dekker's lyrics." * Apparently it did not occur to Lawrence that precisely 
the same observations might be made about any tolerable Elizabethan lyric, 
and the age produced a number of tolerable lyrics. The limited critical value 
of this kind of impressionism is sufficiently obvious. As evidence its value 

Yet verbal parallels and literary correspondences — defined correspond- 
ences, not mere impressions — may provide a basis for attributions acceptable 
to the responsible historian, critic, and editor. The evidence of style — 
largely of parallels — for the assignment of The Queen to Ford is most im- 
pressive.*® Archer surely erred in assigning the play to Fletcher in his 1656 
playlist, and the error is satisfactorily explained by Greg. The attribution 
has gone unchallenged since Bang proposed it over half a century ago. An 
equally successful argument for attribution was made by Cyrus Day, who 
pointed out striking resemblances of phraseology, dramatic situation, and 
character portrayal between an anonymous seventeenth-century comedy, 
The Drinking Academy, and the known writings of Thomas Randolph, a 
distinctly minor dramatist who habitually pillaged his own works.** The 
literary correspondences are in this case satisfyingly concrete: the charac- 
ters of Worldly, Knowlittle, and Cavaliero Whiffe in The Drinking Academy 
are equivalent to Simo, Asotus, and Ballio in The Jealous Lovers. The verbal 
parallels with nine of Randolph’s acknowledged pieces are numerous and 
often unusual. There are no external facts to contradict the evidence of style, 
and Randolph’s authorship of the play has been accepted by (among others) 
Hyder Rollins, Fredson Bowers, and G. E. Bentley. 


V 


THE results of any single test of authorship have to be viewed, of course, as 
part of a larger design. An investigator like Hoy, applying a limited number 
of linguistic criteria to the Beaumont and Fletcher canon, must at times 
supplement his findings with other kinds of evidence, and he recognizes fully 
that his own work depends in part upon the work of others before him. A case 
for attribution may well represent the patient efforts of a number of scholars 


42 Lawrence, "Dekker's Theatrical Allusiveness," Speeding Up Shakespeare (London 1937) 118. 
48 See W. Bang, ed, The Queen, Materialien (Louvain 1906) vii-ix, 41—57; also Sargeaunt, John 
Ford, Appendix I; Sykes, Sidelights 173-182; and Bentley, Jacobean and Caroline Stage m 457- 
458. 

44 Cyrus L. Day, “Thomas Randolph and The Drinking Academy,” PMLA xiu (1928) 800-809. 
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over a long period of time. Each contributes his particular bits of evidence. 
The ultimate effect sought is a cumulative one, in which all the internal 
evidence — stylistic, bibliographical, and linguistic — converges inexorably 
upon a single possible author-identification: an identification compatible with 
the known external information. 

This cumulative effect no doubt is, as Sherbo and others have urged, some- 
thing apart from and greater than the individual pieces of testimony of which 
it is composed, just as a building transcends the materials — the steel, con- 
crete, wood, and plaster — that have gone into its making. But the architect 
of attributions must beware lest his materials be merely of the air, airy — 
the formulas of style and expression that are the common currency of an age. 
Thus the word “dilling,” as the Simpsons complain with understandable 
irritation, “is not ‘a Marston word’ because it occurs once in the text of 
Marston . . . and ‘well-parted’ . . . is not exclusively a Jonson phrase when 
it is found in Shakespeare, Webster and Rowley, and Field.” *° Zeros, 
Ephim Fogel neatly puts it, no matter how great their number, add up to 
zero.*® 

Yet proper methods, employed by disinterested seekers after truth, may 
yield inconclusive results. Attribution proposals as firmly supported as those 
for The Queen or The Drinking Academy are after all rare, and the success- 
ful identification of the authors of collaborate plays rarer still. The investi- 
gator may find himself, sooner than he anticipated, at the frontiers of ignor- 
ance, which after so much expenditure of sweat and ink, remains a spacious 
domain. The words with which Baldwin Maxwell concludes his study of A 
Yorkshire Tragedy apply equally well to a number of other plays of anony- 
mous or doubtful authorship. “A convincing identification of the author 
or authors ..., " Maxwell writes, “if it is ever to be accomplished, must 
await our clearer knowledge of what were the peculiar characteristics of the 
various Jacobean dramatists.” ** The trend away from simple impressionism 
to a more analytical criticism (well exemplified by such recent work as Jonas 
Barish’s Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose Comedy ) may help to provide 
that knowledge with regard to the larger aspects of dramatic art. Electronic 
calculating machines will make possible on a wide scale the compilation of 
valuable statistical data — information about spelling, linguistic preferences, 
and other accidentals of style. They will also facilitate work on concordances. 


45 Jonson’s Works 1x 636-637. 

46 Ephim G. Fogel, “Salmons in Both, or Some Caveats for Canonical Scholars,” Bulletin of The 
New York Public Library 1xnr (1959) 304. 

4T Baldwin Maxwell, Studies in the Shakespeare Apocrypha (New York 1956) 196. 
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The few such tools now readily available — the Shakespeare, Kyd, and Mar- 
lowe concordances — have demonstrated how vulnerable is some of the vo- 
cabulary evidence put forward by the impressionists. Further shocks will 
no doubt be felt as the stock of source materials for negative checks is in- 
creased. Cornell University has led the way in the pioneering application 
of electronic computers to literary research; others may be expected to 
follow. 

But it would be excessively hopeful to assume that, even with better tools 
and more refined methods, students will be able to find answers — plausible 
explanations, I should say — for the majority of our vexing attribution prob- 
lems. The investigator may be halted by unbridgeable gaps in his evidence; 
he may find himself faced with the stubborn reluctance of facts to dispose 
themselves conveniently in support of hypotheses. This brings us to the 
extraordinary question of The Revenger's Tragedy. The most important 
Elizabethan play of disputed authorship, it may serve as an object lesson in 
the perplexities and frustrations of canonical research. 

Printed anonymously in 1607 and assigned to Cyril Tourneur by the early 
cataloguers, The Revenger's Tragedy has become in the present century 
the subject of an exasperatingly protracted controversy. In 1926 Oliphant, 
in what was probably his best performance, made a detailed argument for 
attributing the play to Middleton, whom he had tentatively proposed some 
years earlier.** Since then the literature on the subject has reached staggering 
dimensions, as scholars have supported or rejected Oliphant’s contention.'? 
In 1955 I summarized the case for Middleton in my book on the tragedies, 
and I concluded then that, while the evidence was not definitive, it justified 
a provisional assignment of the play to Middleton. This conclusion received, 
it is fair to say, a mixed reception. Against this background, Barker's an- 
nouncement in 1958, in the Preface to his Thomas Middleton, has more than 
ordinary interest. “I have given new evidence,” he writes, “that will, I think, 
settle the controversy about authorship once and for all.” The new evidence 
is a literary correspondence, supported by a verbal parallel, between The 
Revenger's Tragedy and Middleton's A Mad World, my Masters. Barker sug- 
gests that the two plays are companion pieces: Vindice and Follywit, their 
protagonists, are examples of “the clever man who is blinded by his own 
cleverness, the self-satisfied hero who turns out to be anything but a hero 
in the end." ® This is of course the classic peripeteia of drama, tragedy and 


48 Oliphant, “The Authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy,” SP xxm (1926) 157-168. 
49 The discussion up to 1954 is summarized in Schoenbaum, Middleton's Tragedies 153-182. 
50 Barker, Thomas Middleton 70-71. 
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comedy alike. The fate that overtakes Vindice and Follywit, as one reviewer 
was quick to note, also overtakes the clever and self-satisfied Volpone, and 
the list of complacent heroes thus undone might be indefinitely extended. 
Several articles on the authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy have followed 
upon Barker's book. Two (by one student) support Tourneur; a third favors 
Middleton.* Thus the deadlock continues. 

The view to which my concern with attribution problems during the past 
five years has led me is that the question remains unanswered because it is 
unanswerable. This despite the considerable labors of a number of scholars 
— labors that have yielded a rather massive accumulation of evidence. A 
full review of that evidence here is not feasible, but the chief issues may be 
stated briefly. 

First, the external evidence. It is not very satisfactory — if it were, the 
controversy would not have arisen — but such information as we have 
favors Tourneur. The lists of Archer and Kirkman do not command respect 
for their accuracy, but it is more difficult to account for a mistake in the 
assignment of The Revenger's Tragedy to an obscure figure like Tourneur 
than it is to explain the erroneous ascription of, say, The Queen to Fletcher 
or A Trick to Catch the Old One to Shakespeare. The play was, moreover, 
printed "As it hath beene fundry times Acted, by the Kings Maiesties 
Seruants.” © There is no evidence to contradict this title-page statement 
which, as Miss Ekeblad points out, is supported by the use in Act V of a 
blazing star, a stage effect for which the Globe theatre was noted. Nor is 
there any evidence that Middleton had a connection with the King’s men 
at the time, about 1604-1606, that The Revenger's Tragedy was written. He 
was then the leading playwright for Paul's boys, providing them almost 
singlehandedly with a comic repertory. He is not likely to have undermined 
his own efforts by contributing plays to the powerful company with whom 
his own troupe was waging an increasingly desperate competitive struggle. 
A possible explanation — if Middleton wrote the play — is that The Re- 
venger’s Tragedy was originally performed by the children, and somehow 
afterwards passed, like Marston’s The Malcontent, into the repertory of the 
adult company; but this is merely speculation. 


51 I.S. Ekeblad, “An Approach to Tourneur’s Imagery,” MLR riv (1959) 489—498, and “On 
the Authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy,” ES x11 (1960) 225-240; George R. Price, “The 
Authorship and the Bibliography of The Revenger's Tragedy,” Library 5th ser xv (1960) 262-277. 
52 R. A. Foakes makes this point in his important article, “On the Authorship of The Revenger’s 
Tragedy,” MLR xvm (1953) 129-138. I have previously dismissed Mr Foakes’s paper too 
lightly, and I am pleased to have an opportunity to comment upon it again. 

88 Ekeblad, “A Note on "The Revenger's Tragedy, ” N&Q cc (1955) 98. 
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The internal evidence is more complicated. In some ways The Revenger's 
Tragedy is a unique product of the Jacobean stage, and hence unlike either 
Tourneur or Middleton. It bears, however, enough general resemblance of ` 
theme and dramatic technique to The Atheist’s Tragedy, Tourneur’s only 
unquestioned extant play, for the attribution to Tourneur to be acceptable 
to many. But on the basis of other considerations, involving minute details 
of style and linguistic preferences, it is difficult to accommodate the two works 
with one another as the achievement of a single author. Indeed, our severest 
authorities have expressed their qualms: Chambers was skeptical enough 
about Tourneur’s claim to The Revenger’s Tragedy to classify the play as 
an anonymous work in The Elizabethan Stage; Greg doubted that it would 
have been assigned to Tourneur at all were it not for the seventeenth-cen- 
tury catalogues. On the other hand, the stylistic evidence for Middle- 
ton is extensive and varied, and it has recently been supplemented by 
George R. Price's very welcome bibliographical study of The Revenger’s 
Tragedy. 

Still the external evidence does not sweep all before it, and the situation, 
as it stands, is that neither Middleton’s nor Tourneur’s advocates have been 
able to bring forward the kind of proof to which one party or the other must 
submit. Hence the seemingly endless exchanges of replies and counter-replies 
in our journals. Whatever his own personal feeling about the attribution may 
be, the task of the historian is, as I see it, to record the fact of uncertainty, 
which is in this case the only certainty. In the “Authors” column of the re- 
vised Annals of English Drama, the entry for The Revenger's Tragedy will 
read: Anonymous (Tourneur, C. ? Middleton, T. ?). 

Does this inconclusive conclusion mean that the efforts of a number of 
scholars over the past thirty-five years represent so much wasted labor? I 
think not. By focusing intensively on so many manifestations of style, the 
work on The Revenger's Tragedy has fostered a more sensitive awareness 
of the distinctive characteristics of two dramatists, one of whom is a major 
dramatist. It has raised questions that needed raising. Less than a century ago, 
Churton Collins could edit Tourneur without any sense of the limitations 
of the evidence for the authenticity of the play on which the dramatist's fame 
chiefly rests. This uncritical certainty has been superseded by a reasonable 
doubt, and a serious hypothesis of alternative attribution has been proposed 
— an hypothesis that the responsible historian cannot safely ignore. Our 


54 Greg, “Authorship Attributions in the Early Play-lists, 1656-1671,” Edinburgh Bibliographi- 
cal Society Transactions u (1946) 317-318. 
55 See note 51. 
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understanding of the nature of a particular problem has been to some extent 
modified. That is a legitimate accomplishment of scholarship. However 
much we may yearn for certainties, and for grander and more romantic 
achievements, we recognize — or we should recognize — that the 
scholarly process usually proceeds by the slight modification of already 
existing knowledge. 

There is a place for hypothesis as well as for demonstration, and in the field 
of Elizabethan drama, where the factual records are far from satisfactory, 
hypothesis assumes an especially important role. We want to know; some- 
thing there is that doesn't love an anonymous play. And so scholars use in- 
ternal evidence as a basis for attribution. Some of their hypotheses are much 
better supported than others; some, and I have noted one or two in this paper, 
are almost certainly correct. But all of them remain hypotheses. Despite 
the safeguards devised, a subjective element resides in all attribution work, 
and even the utilization of electronic computers will not eliminate the need 
for the exercise of scholarly judgment. Bentley, in including The Queen 
in his section on Ford, judiciously adds the proviso that the play "may 
be accepted as his until evidence of its composition by a very clever imita- 
tor is forthcoming." * The proviso is justified. Still we would be the poorer 
without Bang's hypothesis, as indeed we would without a number of 
others. 

But if hypothesis is to be accorded its full value it must be recognized 
and presented as such. Not only in authorship studies but in almost every 
specialty, we have encountered studies in which the evidence does not sup- 
port the claims which the scholar's enthusiasm has led him to make. No 
doubt many a worthwhile speculation has been too easily dismissed be- 
cause of the impatience that undue partisanship arouses. It is good, I be- 
lieve, that we pay tribute now and then to the virtue of recognizing our 
limitations. 

"Several things dove-tailed in my mind," writes John Keats in perhaps 
the most famous passage of his correspondence, "and at once it struck me 
what quality went to form a Man of Achievement, especially in Literature, and 
which Shakespeare possessed so enormously — I mean Negative Capability, 
that is, when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, 
without any irritable reaching after fact and reason. . . . ""' The scholar 
no less than the poet must have his own kind of negative capability. He 


58 Jacobean and Caroline Stage m 457. 
5T John Keats, Letters, ed M. B. Forman (Oxford 1947 ) 72. 
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must know and accept the often frustrating limitations of the methods 
available to him if he is not, in his quest to dispell illusions and errors, to 
create new ones in their place."® 


58 I wish to thank Mr J. H. P. Pafford, the Goldsmiths’ Librarian, for generously permitting me 
to make use of the facilities of the Senate House Library of the University of London during 
the summer of 1960, when this essay was written. I also owe a debt of gratitude to his very 
capable staff. 


POSTSCRIPT: 


16a It should be noted, however, that the same publisher, Richard Marriott, is responsible for 
the attribution of Revenge for Honor to George Chapman on the title page of the 1654 Quarto 
— although he had previously entered the play on the Stationers’ Register as the work of Henry 
Glapthorne. The most plausible explanation 4s, in this instance, a dishonest commercial intention 
on the part of Marriott: the name of the famous translator of Homer, thus displayed, might well 
have been expected to spur the play’s sales. But Middleton and Rowley are another matter. 


27 In his New Cambridge edition of Pericles, J. C. Maxwell considers and rejects the arguments 
in Edwards’ “important article” (1956 xvi-xviii). Greg, however, regards them more favorably 
(The Shakespeare First Folio [Oxford 1955] 98). 


Israel Potter: Pathetic Comedy 


By RosERr M. FARNSWORTH 
The University of Kansas City 


SRAEL POTTER has received far less critical attention than any of 

Melville's other novels, and when it is discussed it is usually discussed 
only to be dismissed as a failure. Thus John Freeman writes: "The book is 
of a singular and rapid interest, but it is far from being valuably and typically 
Herman Melville's, for in it he is exiled from the native world of his imagina- 
tion" ( Herman Melville p 140). F. O. Matthiessen concurs: "the structure 
of both Israel Potter and The Confidence Man shows them to have been pro- 
duced by a man not at all able to write the kind of books he wanted to, but 
under a miserable compulsion” (The American Renaissance 491). Newton 
Arvin registers ambivalence: "it [Israel Potter] is hardly more than a heap 
of sketches, some of them brilliant ones, for a masterpiece that never got 
composed" (Herman Melville 244-245).! 

Newton Arvin’s comment, however, indicates the source of much of what 
positive interest has been shown in Israel Potter. There are particular sketches 
which consistently attract the attention of Melville critics. Thus Ronald 
Mason writes: "Israel Potter running away from home symbolizes the young 
America of the Revolution; Franklin and Potter's sense of kinship with him, 
Ethan Allen and Potter's indignation for him, are all representative of stages 
in the emergence of a-national character in which Melville felt a deep patri- 
otic pride and which he sensed to be threatened by an obscure but deadly 
danger" (The Spirit above the Dust 193). Richard Chase also insists that 
Israel Poiter is interesting "for its embodiment of certain of Melville's life- 
long themes, and for the portraits of three American figures who are half 
historical and half legendary: Franklin, John Paul Jones, and Ethan Allen" 
( Herman Melville 178) ? 'The latter group of critics do Israel Potter greater 


1 Yvor Winters makes a startlingly coni claim for Israel Potter, but he makes it without 
port or explanation: "Israel Potter, the lite of an American patriot of the Revolutionary War, 
Is one of the few great novels of pure adventure in English; it comes after Moby Dick in point of 
time, and probably asses all the works preceding Moby Dick save, possibly, Mardi" (In 
Defense of Reason 233). 
2 In 1032 W. Sprague Holden wrote a Master's thesis, "Some Sources for Herman Melville's 
Israel Potter," under the direction of Raymond Weaver at Columbia University. Mr Holden 
carefully demonstrates that Melville borrowed heavily from documents and biography included 
in Robert G. Sands’ Life and Correspondence of John Paul Jones (Stereotyped Er A: Chandler, 
New York 1830) and John Henry Sherburne's Life and Character of the Chevalier John Paul 
Jones (City of Washington 1825). To a lesser extent Melville also used James Fenimore Cooper's 
History of the Navy and Ethan Allen's personal account of the Narratioe of Col. Ethan Aliens 
Capticity. Mr Holden’s thesis indicates that Melville wrote Israel Potter by the same method of 
composition that he used writing Typee, Omoo, Redburn, White Jacket, and Moby-Dick. One 
suspects that Israel Potter is not as anomalous in the Melville canon as it has often been treated. 
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justice, but even they fail to demonstrate in adequate detail its significance 
in the Melville canon. Israel Potter is a very uneven book, but it is a serious 
projection of Melville's beliefs and assumptions in that ambiguous, but fasci- 
nating, phase of his career which followed Pierre and which shows him 
emerging as a master of irony. 

Matthiessen may be right when he suggests that Israel Potter was written 
"under a miserable compulsion"; but if so it is certainly the same compulsion 
which caused Melville to write Pierre as well as Israel Potter and The Confi- 
dence Man, and contrary to Matthiessen's indication Melville gained in- 
creasing control over the compulsion and so was increasingly able to write 
the kind of books he wanted to. Pierre, despite its terrible power, is a failure 
because Melville's irony is not effectively controlled. Melville intended in 
Pierre to surpass the cosmic significance of Moby-Dick, but he did not have 
the technical tools to accomplish his goal. As a consequence Pierre is often 
grotesque and painful. Melville is thrown while wrestling with his angel, Art. 
In Israel Potter Melville selects an opponent more his size to try new holds 
and measure their effect. The rage, anguish, and nausea of Pierre are too 
intensely an essential part of Melville's feeling toward his world at this time 
of his life to be abandoned or radically changed, but in Israel Potter he 
brings them under greater control by focussing them ironically in the soft 
light of pathetic comedy. 

Just prior to his description of the engagement between the Serapis and 
the Bon Homme Richard, in many respects the climactic scene of the novel, 
Melville says of John Paul Jones: 

The career of this stubborn adventurer signally illustrates the idea that 
since all human affairs are subject to organic disorder, since they are 
created in and sustained by a sort of half-disciplined chaos, hence he who 
in great things seeks success must never wait for smooth water, which 
never was and never will be, but, with what straggling method he can, 
dash with all his derangements at his object, leaving the rest to Fortune. 
(Israel Potter [London 1923] 151) 
This is the guiding theme of Israel Potter. Israel plunges into one desperate 
action after another. Each time the universe is too much for him. Each time 
he falls back in pathetic defeat. The theme is not new. The Enceladus dream 
of Pierre announced it with less emotional restraint, but Israel Potter is writ- 
ten under the aegis of the same cosmic protest as Pierre. The Titan figure 
recurs repeatedly in the later book, and London, like New York, is referred 
to as the City of Dis. 

There are, however, subtler parallels as well. Chapter I of Israel Potter is 

written in the manner of Melville's best late prose. It is measured, intense, 
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suggestive, and symbolic. Melville's first sentence is deceptively casual, but 
it openly announces that a particular kind of traveler, one who eschews the 
locomotive and stage for the more leisurely pace of his own two legs, “will 
find ample food for poetic reflection in the singular scenery of a country, 
which owing to the ruggedness of the soil and its lying out of the track of 
all public conveyances, remains almost as unknown to the general tourist as 
the interior of Bohemia.” What follows is a description of that same New 
England mountain landscape that appeared in Pierre, but here done with 
the measured suggestiveness of Melville's scenic descriptions in “The En- 
cantadas" and “The Piazza.” 

Melville notes the remains of the dwellings of those first settlers who clung 
to the highlands to escape the miasmas of the lower valleys. The size of their 
buildings and the rocks they used compel him to the same mythic reference 
he used in Pierre: 


The very Titans seemed to have been at work. That so small an army as 
the first settlers must needs have been should have taken such wonderful 
pains to enclose so ungrateful a soil; that they should have accomplished 
such herculean undertakings with so slight prospect of reward; this is a 
consideration which gives us a significant hint of the temper of the men 
of the Revolutionary era. (p 3) 


Israel Potter is of such a temper. So are John Paul Jones and Ethan Allen. 
Titans all. 

In one respect this first chapter is the obverse of scenic description in 
The Encantadas. There Melville focussed his attention on the signs of life 
and beauty in a landscape appropriate only for death. Here the Berkshires 
are redolent of summer blossoms and greenery, but everywhere there are 
grim reminders. One might see a hawk “suddenly beset by a crow, who with 
stubborn audacity pecks at him, and spite of all his bravery, finally perse- 
cutes him back to his stronghold. The otherwise dauntless bandit, soaring 
at his topmost height, must needs succumb to this sable image of death” 
(p 4). Or the traveler “sees some ghost-like object looming through the mist 
at the roadside; and wending towards it, beholds a rude white stone, un- 
couthly inscribed, marking the spot where, some fifty or sixty years ago, some 
farmer was upset in his woodsled, and perished beneath the load” (p 5 d 
Amid images of natural life and beauty are carefully interspersed reminders 
of death just as in Pierre the Delectable Mountain carries the baneful ama- 
ranth and in “The Piazza" the starry bloom of the Chinese creeper carried 
"millions of strange, cankerous worms" within its blossoms. 
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This is particularly the country in which Israel is born, but it is also the 
world in which he is doomed to wander. The New England landscape be- 
comes a microcosm. Here is the “organic disorder” to which all human affairs 
are subject; here the “half-disciplined chaos” in which human affairs are 
created and sustained. “Such, at this day, is the country which gave birth to 
our hero: prophetically styled Israel by the good Puritans, his parents: since, 
for more than forty years, poor Potter wandered in the wild wilderness of 
the world’s extremest hardships and ills” (p 5). The Titan Israel is doomed 
in the remainder of the novel consistently to “dash with all his derangements 
at his object, leaving the rest to Fortunel” 

Constance Rourke could well have used Israel Potter as Exhibit A for the 
archetypal figure of the Yankee peddler. After the first chapter Israel is 
quickly described as farmer, hunter, trapper, soldier, sailor; and he literally 
peddled goods to the Indians, thus acquiring “that fearless self-reliance and 
independence which conducted our forefathers to national freedom” (p 10). 
This undoubtedly was one of the reasons for Melville’s interest in the tale of 
this pathetic soldier of the Revolution. Israel Potter was a ready-made Ameri- 
can archetype whose name suggested a Biblical parallel attractive to Mel- 
ville’s dark view of his contemporary world. It only remained for Melville 
to link him to the Titan figure described insistently in Pierre for Israel to 
take on the dimensions peculiar to Melville's fiction. 

However, the first important character of American history whom Israel 
meets contrasts sharply with the Titan figure. Benjamin Franklin is a cross 
between Plotinus Plinlimmon of Pierre and the bland moralistic Confidence 
Man. Pierre, the moral Titan who rages at the wickedness and callousness 
of the world about him, is baffled and repulsed by the nonbenevolence of 
Plotinus Plinlimmon. Similarly, but in a more comic vein, Israel is consist- 
ently baffled by the remoteness and worldly prudence of Franklin. Potter's 
outburst after Franklin "protects" him from the chamber-maid is humorously 
just, “Every time he comes in he robs me.” The Missouri bachelor, another 
Titan figure, is likewise robbed and befuddled by the worldliness and insin- 
cerity of the Confidence Man. 

Franklin and John Paul Jones, who appears shortly after Israel meets 
Franklin, are complements. Melville describes Franklin with light but sharp 
irony: 

Having carefully weighed the world, Franklin could act in any part of 


it. By nature turned to knowledge, his mind was often grave, but never 
serious. Àt times he had seriousness — extreme seriousness — for others, 
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but never for himself. Tranquility was to him instead of it.... Jack of 
all trades, master of each and mastered by none — the type and genius 
of his land. Franklin was everything but a poet. (p 62) 


John Paul Jones on the other hand has something in him of the poet as well 
as the outlaw. He is intensely serious, though seldom grave. He is restless 
and impetuous, never tranquil. And if in this book Melville seems at one 
point to fear that America may yet become the John Paul Jones of nations, 
in The Confidence Man he seems to find it far more likely that America will 
become the Benjamin Franklin of nations. “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” or 
“Way to Wealth,” which takes a practical and prudent look at man’s world 
and suggests a code of behavior based on self-interest — just as did “Chrono- 
metricals and Horologicals" — is juxtaposed in Melville's view to the Bible 
which speaks poetry, terrible mystery, and compassion. 

Thus there is a fine dramatic irony in John Paul Jones' captaining a vessel 
named the Bon Homme Richard and paying lip service to such moralisms as 
“God helps them that help themselves" from the Almanac. It is a little like 
Huckleberry Finn's admiration for Tom Sawyer. In effect Jones does not 
believe that God helps them that help themselves. His is a more poetically 
complicated feeling toward the universe and his part in it or he would never 
have been so awed by that “cock of the walk of the sea . . . yon Crag of Ailsa.” 
Like Huck he knows intuitively the awesome mystery of the natural universe. 
He is not presumptuous with God, only with civilization. He knows well the 
lesson of Father Mapple’s sermon. 

The engagement between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis is the 
climax of Israel Potter. Significantly enough it was “luck” that “shortly threw 
in Paul's way the great action of his life.” But for Melville the engagement 
is more than simply a chance occurrence. It is a potential prophecy: “Sharing 
the blood with England, and yet her proved foe in two wars — not wholly 
inclined at bottom to forget an old grudge — intrepid, unprincipled, reck- 
less, predatory, with boundless ambition, civilized in externals but a savage 
at heart, America is, or may yet be, the Paul Jones of nations” (158). The 
battle is between savage intrepidity and civilization and its traditions. It is 
fought under a full harvest moon before a part of the English coast that 
suggests the primal desolation of the Encantadas: “Here and there the base 
of the cliffs is strewn with masses of rock, undermined by the waves, and 
tumbled headlong below, where, sometimes, the water completely surrounds 
them, showing in shattered confusion detached rocks, pyramids, and obelisks, 
rising half-revealed from the surf — the Tadmores of the wasteful desert of 
the sea” (159). 
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The Richard is manned by a “motley crew" and carries a “hybrid band” 
of soldiers. Its “armament was similarly heterogeneous.” That microcosm of 
American democracy, the Pequod, comes readily to mind. Because the sea 
allows for none of the devious stratagems of land warfare — such as ambus- 
cades — the battle is “more akin to the Miltonic contests of archangels than 
to the comparatively squalid tussles of earth” (161). But the battle takes 
place in the evening, and if the sea demands open warfare, the evening mist 
lends sufficient ambiguity to the scene to tempt Melville's ironic and poetic 
talents. He describes a harvest moon premonitory of the baleful significance 
of Doctor T. J. Eckleburg looking over the valley of ashes: 


Not long after, an invisible hand came and set down a great yellow lamp 
in the east. The hand reached up unseen from below the horizon, and set 
the lamp down right on the rim of the horizon, as on a threshold. ... The 
lamp was the round harvest moon; the one solitary footlight of the scene. 
But scarcely did the rays from the lamp pierce that languid haze. Objects 
before perceived with difficulty, now glimmered ambiguously. Bedded 
in strange vapors, the great footlight cast a dubious, half demoniac glare 
across the waters, like the phantasmagoric stream sent athwart a London 
flagging in a night-rain from an apothecary’s blue and green window. 
Through this sardonical mist, the face of the Man-in-the-Moon — looking 
right towards the combatants, as if he were standing in a trapdoor of 
the sea, leaning forward leisurely with his arms complacently folded 
over upon the edge of the horizon — this queer face wore a serious, 
apishly self-satisfied leer, as if the Man-in-the-Moon had somehow 
secretly put up the ships to their contest, and in the depths of his malig- 
nant old soul was not unpleased to see how well his charms worked. 
There stood the grinning Man-in-the-Moon, — Mephistopheles prompter 
of the stage. (162-163) 


Finally through chance and Israel's quick action the ships are bound 
together cheek by jowl with only a few feet of dark threatening water be- 
tween them. The terrible fratricidal nature of a war between America and 
Britain is again reflected in the image the two ships present: "It seemed 
more an intestine feud, than a fight between strangers. Or, rather, it was as 
if the Siamese Twins, oblivious of their fraternal bond, should rage in un- 
natural fight" (165). The heavier and more efficient cannon of the Serapis 
clears the men from the Richard's covered gundeck. On the other hand the 
superior musketry of the Richard clears the upper deck of the Serapis. "It 
was a co-partnership and joint-stock combustion-company of both ships; 
yet divided, even in participation" (167). 

Israel drops a grenade into the bowels of the Serapis. The Richard is unac- 
countably attacked by her own sister ship the Alliance. It is at this point 
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that the English Captain asks Jones if he strikes and gains the famous answer, 
"I have not yet begun to fight." But all is confusion. Officers of the Richard 
shout for quarter. The English prisoners escape from the hold of the Richard, 
but it proves a blessing in disguise as they are quickly put to work manning 
the pumps. The fighting now goes in favor of the Richard, but Melville's 
description of the surrender of the Serapis indicates there is some question 
of who is the true victor: "Mutual obliteration from the face of the waters 
seemed the only natural sequel to hostilities like these. It is, therefore, honor 
to him as a man, and not reproach to him as an officer, that, to stay such 
carnage, Captain Pearson, of the Serapis with his own hands hauled down 
his colors" (172). 

Captain Pearson was less the savage than John Paul Jones. His surrender 
is represented by Melville as an act of humanity. But the carnage is not com- 
plete even then. After the surrender the Richard is gutted by flames, and 
late that evening “the Richard, gorged with slaughter, wallowed heavily, 
gave a long roll, and blasted by tornadoes of sulphur, slowly sank, like Go- 
morrah, out of sight" (173). Melville closes the battle with a question related 
to the prophecy of the beginning: “In view of this battle one may ask — 
What separates the enlightened man from the savage? Is civilization a thing 
distinct, or is it an advanced stage of barbarism?" (173). Melville has asked 
this question in many forms since the writing of Typee. But he has never 
before made it the basis of pathetic comedy. The individual Titan is so 
dwarfed by the complex irrationalities of both civilization and nature that 
the reader can only smile sympathetically at man’s attempt to assert his 
humanity. Melville, like Henry Adams, builds an ironic tension between 
what his sensitive moral nature demands man and his civilization to be and 
what he finds them to be. 

Jones is a heroic figure, but he is not ideal. He is vainglorious and barbaric, 
but his faults are called for by his time. The arrogant naval cruelties of the 
British — the impressment of American seamen and the raids on the Ameri- 
can coast — had to be answered. Barbarism is warranted, but barbarism 
paradoxically denies the humanity it strives to assert. In this Jones represents 
America. He is part of a cosmic morality play whose issue is still shrouded 
in moral confusion. Can America find her way to meaningful civilization? 
Will the world situation permit her to drop her puerile aggressiveness? Or 
will the need for a stable and respected position in the world community 
force her to deny her innocence and faith and adapt the worldly opportunism 
of Benjamin Franklin? Melville can see no clear cut answer to these ques- 
tions, but all the signs are ominous. 
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After this climactic battle and again through the agency of chance Israel 
finds himself abandoned aboard an English ship fleeing an engagement with 
the Ariel newly commanded by John Paul Jones. Israel tries to masquerade 
as a member of the crew, but he cannot impose upon any of the bands of 
sailors. Finally he feigns madness. In an alien world man pretends what he 
is not, so that he will not be destroyed. Israel has been forced to disguise 
on numerous occasions in the past and so long as the state of the world is 
war the necessity will still be with him. Thus when he returns to England 
and encounters Ethan Allen imprisoned, his own relative freedom is partly 
illusory. As Melville reminds us by a chapter heading, Israel is in Egypt. 

Ethan Allen is another American Titan. He is a wild man, but he is more 
essentially human than the stuffy and cowardly representatives of civiliza- 
tion that surround him. He has heart and extravagance in contrast to the 
priggish narrow-mindedness of the crowds that gape at him. He receives 
some kindnesses from the people who visit him, but these are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. He exists in a hostile world that justifies his Titanism. 

From this point on Israel's career is rapidly brought to its pathetic close. 
The war, hard times, family responsibilities, and illnesses deprive him of any 
possibility of realizing his dream of returning to his native land until he and 
that land through long estrangement have grown foreign to one another. 
He carries on his pathetic battle to exist, unable to order his life because of 
the organic disorder of the world in which he lives. He is an American in 
a foreign country, but as Melville describes the country in which Israel was 
born, it too is a wilderness discouraging to civilization and humanity. Israel's 
struggle is the struggle of man to control his fate and it reflects the problem 
of America to realize her destiny. 

Between Pierre and The Confidence Man there is a noticeable withdrawal 
of the author's personal commentary. Pierre is painful because Melville is 
too personally involved in his story. In The Confidence Man, on the other 
hand, Melville has so completely hidden his self behind ambiguously ironic 
incident and a tautly controlled prose that one has difficulty finding any 
norm, whether of narrative, ideal, or character, by which to judge the action 
of the story. Israel Potter helps explain the movement between the two 
novels. Melville’s personal emotions are under more conscious control in 
Israel Potter than in Pierre. The Titanism of Pierre is examined with more con- 
trolled objectivity in the figures of Jones, Allen, and Potter himself. Plotinus 
Plinlimmon's representation of prudential self-interest, which is in opposition 
to Titanism, is more fully elaborated in the character of Benjamin Franklin. 
All are finally viewed in the baleful moonlight of pathetic comedy. 
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"The Etchings by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert E 


By A. H. Scorr-Erxxor 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle 


UEEN VICTORIA’S etchings are surprisingly numerous. No less than 
sixty-two plates were engraved by her, while Prince Albert produced at 
least twenty-five. They are of interest because they were made by a young 
woman who, at 21 years of age when she etched the first plate, was already 
fulfilling an immense task of statesmanship, whose day was ruled by a time- 
table which included interviews with her Prime Minister, the reading of all 
State Papers and the writing of innumerable letters and memoranda. That 
she should have been able to take up the craft of etching shows that she had 
energy and enthusiasm to spare; the interest of these etchings does not lie in 
their artistic merits alone, and it is in the light of her function as Queen that 
they should be judged. 

Queen Victorias etchings were made, with the exception of only five, 
within four years. It is clear that the young Queen took pleasure in making 
them, because during some weeks she not only completed several each week, 
and recorded her work on them in her Diary, but she also re-worked her 
earlier plates; in every case she inscribed them with the date of starting or 
of completion. She was a quick, if not a highly trained, draughtsman, as somé 
of the small pen sketches in her Diary show, and the rapid notation of small 
subjects kept much of its spontaneity in her etchings. Since many of these 
have found their way into public and private collections, and because they 
appear from time to time in the saleroom, a brief descriptive catalogue of 
them may be useful. The present list has been compiled, by gracious permis- 
sion of Her Majesty The Queen, from the complete set of etchings by Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort in the Royal Collection. This collection, with 
the exception of a few subjects, is duplicated in the set of etchings presented 
by H. M. King George V to the Print Room of the British Museum. 

It was chiefly during the brief spells of retirement from public engage- 
ments while awaiting the birth of her children in the first years of her 
married life that Queen Victoria found time to etch. Her first plate was dated 
August 28 1840 (two days after her husband’s twenty-first birthday), and 
was made under the guidance of Sir George Hayter, R.A., at that time en- 
gaged on his oil painting of the Marriage of the Queen and Prince Albert. 
That evening the Queen wrote in her Diary: “We spent a delightful peaceful 
morning, — singing, after breakfast, and etching together. — our Ist attempt!” 
On the following day she recorded: “As he [Lord Melbourne] was leaving, 
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Albert brought in our etchings (plates) which he admired." From then on- 
wards the Queen frequently mentions her new ploy: "Drawing and etching, 
which interests and amuses me so much” (Jan 30 1841); she records her 
failures: "Began to etch, but failed, Albert on the other hand making a beau- 
tiful etching of an old man's head" (May 3 1841, cf No 79). Prince Albert 
helped her with advice and made corrections on her proofs in brown ink. 
On at least one occasion (No 18) the Queen and her husband worked to- 
gether on one plate. She found Landseer's * sketches and drawings suitable 
as subjects to be copied, and from 1842 onwards she records his lessons. 
"Landseer again gave us a lesson in etching, making us try various new points 
and showing us the great advantage of changing points for different states 
of the work, in which we have hitherto been very deficient" ( March 1 1843). 

After the beginning of 1844 the interest began to wane. On March 18 she 
wrote: "Finished my long begun etching of Vicky" (No 57, begun on Feb- 
ruary 1) and this is almost the last mention of her activity. After that date 
only five more plates were etched, three in 1845 and one each in 1847 and 
1849. Lithography, under the influence of Ross and supervision of Dalton * 
held her interest for a short time in 1846; it was in the summer of that year 
that the Queen began to take lessons in sketching in watercolour from 
Edward Lear who was succeeded a few months later as instructor by William 
Leitch.? It is clear from the frequent entries recording her lessons and her 
progress, and from the numerous examples of her work in this medium which 
still survive, that the Queen enjoyed her skill with the brush; the etching 
needle had been laid aside. 

Queen Victoria's etchings were made from drawings, either in pen or 
pencil, transferred to the plate by means of tracing. Occasionally, however, 
she etched directly on to the plate, and this technical advance delighted her. 
The proof of No 31 in the Queen's album of etchings was annotated: “Etched 
at once without previous Drawing at Claremont." A similar annotation occurs 
on the proof of No 32. . 

The etchings were at first very simple; single figures, some imaginary, 
scenes from literature, simple subjects from her husband’s earlier sketchbooks. 
She made several bold attempts to portray her pet dogs. After the birth of 
her first child the subjects of her etchings were derived to a large extent 
from the nursery. 


1 Sir Edwin Landseer, P.R.A. 1802-1873. 

2 Sir William Ross, R.A. 1784-1859; Edwin Dalton, exhibited 1818-1844, whose wife Magdalena, 
the daughter of Ross, was at that time engaged in copying her father’s miniatures for the Queen. 
3 Edward Lear, 1812-1888, artist, traveller and writer of verses for children; William Leighton 
Leitch, 1804-1883. 
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Prince Albert's etchings can be distinguished by their greater boldness and 
his more capable and courageous use of hatching. He too engraved imaginary 
scenes from literature, the dogs, the Queen’s drawings, the children, and 
pictures in the Royal Collection. His plate after the drawing by Agostino 
Carracci (No 81) is boldly drawn and strongly etched. 

It would seem that neither the Queen nor the Prince ever printed their 
plates themselves, and were thus denied one of the greater pleasures of the 
craft. On January 8 1845 the Queen recorded: “Wrote and etched ... I 
watched my etching biting, which took only a 34 of an hour.” It is known that 
the Queen's dresser, Miss Marianne Skerrett, used the acid bath * and did so 
even when the Queen went to Claremont for a few days; it is assumed that 
she also worked the press, at least in the early days.5 Proofs of the various 
stages of each plate were inserted in the Queen's albums, and many of them 
have been annotated “re-bit by Colnaghi.” ° 

The catalogue includes the small number of lithographs actually drawn on 
the stone by the Queen or the Prince Consort, but not those after the Queen’s 
drawings of her children which were lithographed by E. Dalton in 1845 and 
1846, by T. Fairland in 1852, by E. Morin in 1853 and by R. J. Lane in 1854. 


Note: In the list which follows only the last state is described. The etchings 
are listed in the order of the dates inscribed on them, though that may not be 
strictly the order in which the plates were engraved. In some instances the 
dates can be shown, from the evidence of the Queen’s Diary, to be inaccurate, 
but a catalogue based on the actual order in which the etchings were made 
would have been confusing in view of the presence of the dates inscribed on 
them. Where errors of dating are suspected they are mentioned in the text of 
the catalogue, so that the actual chronological order may easily be ascer- 
tained. The albums of etchings in which the various proofs were mounted, 
in the order, presumably, in which they were printed, provide surer evidence 
of chronology. 

A dagger (+) against a catalogue entry indicates that an example is in the 
Prints Division of The New York Public Library. 


4 Hon. C. Grey, The Early Years of the Prince Consort (1868) 348n. 
5 A press had been installed at Buckingham Palace in 1840, by the firm of Holdgate. 
9 Messrs D. Colnaghi, Publishers and Print-sellers to the Queen. 
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CATALOGUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S ETCHINGS 


1 + Three heads. 
A bearded Oriental in a turban, facing three quarters to left. Below, to 
left, the head of a bearded man, in profile to right, and to right, a woman, 
half length, facing right. 
Inscribed: “VR Aug. 28 1840” (in reverse). 
Size of plate: 164 x 135 mm. 
One of the proofs of this etching is annotated on the mount: “1st Impression taken — 
VR — after a head by Della Bella & 2 small heads by VR. 1840” and another is signed 
by Sir George Hayter and inscribed “Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s first etching.” The 
head in a turban derives probably from the EE described by Jombert (Essai d'un 
Catalogue de l'oeuvre . . . de la Belle... 1772) No 145 (23). 
Diary: Aug 28 1840: "We spent a delightful peaceful morning, — singing, after 
breakfast, id etching together — our 1st attempt" 3 


2 Two heads, and men fighting. 
King Henry VIII, head and shoulders; a bearded man in skull cap in pro- 
file to right; two men in armour fighting, a third on the ground. 
Inscribed: “VR Sept 1 1840 After Albert. W.C" (the "p" reversed). 
Size: 125 x 165 mm. . 
Diary: Sept 1: “ . . . etched some pretty little things, drawn by Albert...” 


3 at Two women, half length. 
b t Ada (I) 
Two women, half length, one wearing a wreath and veil, in profile to right; 
the other seated, leaning her head on her left hand. Below, a child, stand- 
ing, full length, to left, holding a bunch of flowers in her left hand. 
Inscribed: "Ada. VR from nature. W.C. Sept: 1840" (the "p" reversed). 
Size of plate: 250 x 212 mm. 
Though engraved on one pue the subjects were often printed separately. Ada, 
daughter of Queen Victoria's half-sister Princess Feodore von Leiningen who married 
Prince Ernest Hohenlohe-Langenburg, was born in 1835 and married in 1856 Prince 
Friedrich of Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. She died in 1900. Queen Victoria 
described her as “a little ‘amour,’ so lump, with fair curls, brown eyes & such a pretty 
round, smiling little face, and full of fun” (Diary, Aug 14 1840). 
4 + Ada (II) 
A small girl, hair in ringlets, stands looking to left, her right foot on a stone. 
Inscribed: “.V.R. 1840” 
Size of plate: 128 x 83 mm. 


5 Ada (III) 
A small girl, seated on a rock, to right, holding her chin in her left hand. 
Inscribed: “VR after nature 1840” at foot left. 
Size of plate: 232 x 152 mm. 
The subject was re-engraved, see No 6. 


6 Ada(IV) 
A more lightly etched version of No 5, on a smaller plate. The sitter is in 
the same attitude, but the line of rocks ascends to left. There is less 
hatching. 
Inscribed: “V.R. 18/9 1840” 
Size of plate: 152 x 108 mm. 
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The heads of two dogs, a cairn and a greyhound. 
Inscribed: “Islay — Eos VR From nature Sept. 19. 1840" 
Size of plate: 102 x 152 mm. 
Diary, Sept 19: “ .. . drew ‘Eos’s’ & ‘Islay’s’ heads, & then etched them.” 


The head of a cairn terrier, facing right. 

Inscribed: “Islay —VR From nature Sept: 22-1840” (the "n" and “22” 
reversed ). 

Size of plate: 100 x 150 mm. 


The heads of a dachshund and a greyhound. 
Inscribed: “Waldman EOS 1840 24/9 VR From nature.” (the “n” reversed). 
Size of plate: 102 x 152 mm. 


t Two girls in peasant costume. 
Inscribed: “VR 28/9 1840” 
Size of plate: 152 x 205 mm. 
Reproduced in The Critic Vol xxxvi no 6 (June 1900) 507. 
Probably also a PE of Princess Ada Hohenlohe-Langenburg (cf Nos 3-6). 
Diary: Sept 21 1840: "Drew dear little Ada, in her peasant's costume. . . . " 


A greyhound standing, to right. 
Inscribed: “Albert. del. 1834. VR. scul* 4/10 1840" 
Size of plate: 152 x 202 mra. 
A proof annotated by Queen Victoria: "Etched & bit at Claremont." 
Nin Oct 4 1840: "After our breakfast, drew and etched, Albert helping me a 
e. 


A dachshund, full length, to right. 
Inscribed: * — Waldmann — VR — del: & scl*: 12/10 1840." 
Size of plate: 101 x 152 mm. 

Reproduced in The Critic, loc. cit., p 506. 


+ Prince Albert (I) 
The head of Prince Albert in profile to right. 
Inscribed: " — VR — etched from Hayter's Marriage = 19/10 1840 — = Pic- 
ture —” 
Size of plate: 252 x 210 mm. 


Reproduced in The Critic, loc. ci., p 503. 
The inscription starts in Ime with de ear. 


Prince Albert (II) 

Inscribed: “VR — etched from Hayter's Marriage Picture — 26/10 — 1840 
—" (the "y" and “g” reversed). 

Size of plate: 271 x 224 mm. 


The head resembles No 13, but there is coarser cross hatching in the hair. The in- 
scription starts to the left of the head. 


t A girl seated, half length, in profile to right. 
Inscribed: "Sclt. VR. 31/10 1840, delt 1838." 
Size of plate: 202 x 152 mm. 


A lady in Tudor costume, half length, in profile to right. 
Inscribed: “VR 18/11 1840" 
Size of plate: 202 x 152 mm. 
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A young woman, head and shoulders, in profile to right. 
Inscribed: “VR del & scult: 27/12 1840.” 
Size of plate: 151 x 102 mm. 


+ A young woman in mediaeval costume, half length, in profile to left. 
Inscribed: “Alb & VR 3/1 1841.” The first words are barely visible. 
Size of plate: 152 x 102 mm. Engraved surface: 109 x 92 mm. 
A proof has been annotated by the Queen: “Ist proof. VR invt: & drew; & VR & 
Albt: sclupt:—” [sic] 
+ A woman with a shawl over her head, full length, standing. 
Inscribed: “VR sclt. 5/1 1841. Lady W. Stanhope del.” 
Size of plate: 164 x 110 mm. 


Lady Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina, daughter of the 4th Earl Stanhope, b. 1819, 
m. 1843 Lord Dalmeny and in 1854 the Duke of Cleveland, died 1901. 


A greyhound asleep. 

The head of a greyhound, to right, on a cushion. 
Inscribed: “EOS VR del 1840 & sclt: 1841 6/1" 
Size of plate: 101 x 152 mm. 

Reproduced in The Critic, loc. cit., p 502. 


1 Two women in Greek (P) costume, one standing, the other crouching at her 


feet. 

Inscribed: “VR. delt. 1838. [corrected from 1836] scl*. 1841 Jan. 7." 
Size of plate: 203 x 152 mm. 

Engraved from Quem Victoria's watercolour drawing, made before she was Queen, 
entitled ^Norma Adalgisa (Norma, Finale to Ist Áct)" dated 17 Aug 1830. On 
July 30 1836 Princess Victoria went to a performance of Norma “which, I must say, 
is my favourite opera.” Among the singers were Grisi, Lablache, Rubini and Assandri. 


Head of a bearded man in profile to right. 
Inscribed: “VR sclt: 9/1 1841. Albt: del: 1840." 
Size of plate: 152 x 100 mm. 


A man in Cavalier costume, three quarter length, standing, to left. 
Inscribed: “Albert del: VR. scult. 16/1 1841.” 
Size of plate: 152 x 100 mm. l 
Diary: Jan 15: “Began etching a figure Albert had drawn some years ago.” Jan 16: 
* . . . afterwards I finished an etching I had begun yesterday.” 


Three women, full length, standing, one holding a mask. 
Inscribed: “VR invt. del: & sclt: 17/1 1841." 
Size of plate: 201 x 152 mm. 

An example has been annotated by the Queen: "From Fiesko by Schiller." This 
puis is connected with No 27 and No 33. The date in the inscription is difficult to 
explain, for it was on February 6, 1841, that, as recorded by the Queen in her Diary, 
Prince Albert began to read to her Schiller's Tragedy of Fiesko. The proofs are placed 
in the album after No 33. 


A man in Cavalier costume, three quarter length, standing, to right. 
Inscribed: “A & VR sclt: 18/1 1841 — Albert del.” 
Size of plate: 200 x 155 mm. 

The same subject as No 23, but in reverse. 
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Head of a bearded man, nearly full face. 
Inscribed: “Albt: del: VR sclt: 20/1 1841." 
Size of plate: 165 x 110 mm. 
Diary, Jan 20: “Albert went out shooting. Began etching a head he sketched. The 
other etchings have succeeded exceedingly well. 
Leonore and Imperiale. 
A woman in mediaeval costume, standing, on right, holds out a locket to 
another seated in a square-backed throne. 
Inscribed: “VR del: & Sclt: 20/1 1841” (“20” in reverse). 
Size of plate: 202 x 150 mm. 
An example annotated by the Queen: “Ist Proof. From Fiesko — Schiller Act 2— 
Scene 2 — pipe & Imperiale." See note on No 24. Placed in the album after No 33. 
Reproduced: The Critic, loc. cit., p 504 as "Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosamond." 
1 A girl kneeling at a shrine. 
Inscribed: “VR del & sclt 26/1 1841" (corrected from “1840”). 
Size of plate: 152 x 102 mm. 
t The Apotheosis of Mignon. 
An angel, holding a lily, four others behind her. 
Inscribed: “VR del & sclt. 30/1 1841.” 
Size of plate: 165 x 110 mm. 
Diag! jan 29: “Albert went out shooting and I read, wrote, and did some etching.” 
A proof annotated by the Queen: “Done at Claremont . . . Apotheosis of Mignon.” 
Scene from Scott's Woopsrock. 
A bearded man in 17th century clothing seated at a table, beside an older 
man. An opening on the right shows a mountainous landscape and a castle. 
Inscribed: “VR sclt. 30/1 1841. Albert delt. 1837.” (“30” in reverse). 
Size of plate: 167 x 202 mm. 
An example annotated by the Queen: “Sir George Lees & — from Woodstock.” 


A sheet of studies. 
A peasant woman, a ruined church, an Arab with a horse, two heads of 
women, a kneeling woman, the head of a horse, three small heads and the 
head of a greyhound. 
Inscribed: “VR 31/1 41.” 
Size of plate: 151 x 203 mm. 
An example annotated by the Queen: “Ist Proof. Etched at once without previous 
Drawing at Claremont.” 
Three Cherubs in a Gothic arch of lily leaves. 
Inscribed: “VR 2/2 1841.” 
Size of plate: 152 x 202 mm 
A proof annotated by the Queen: “3 Cherubs (done at Claremont)”. 
Reproduced in The Critic. loc. ctt., p 508. 
Leonore, Arabella and Rosa. 
Three women, two of them with masks in their hands. Figures in the back- 
ground, and a statue. Another treatment of the subject of No 24. 
Inscribed: “VR del: 7/2 1841” (“2” in reverse). 
Size of plate: 202 x 153 mm. 
A proof annotated by the Queen: “From Fiesko — Schiller — Act 1 — Scene 1 — 


Leonore, Arabella & Rosa." 
Diary: Feb 6: “Albert began reading to me Schiller's Tragedy of 'Fiesko.' " 
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34 Hero. 
A woman kneels on a cliff top at sunrise. 
Inscribed: “VR del & scult: 21/2 1841.” 
Size of plate: 229 x 175 mm. 


An example annotated by the Queen: “Hero . . . from Hero and Leander. Schiller." 
Reproduced in The Critic, loc. cit., p 510, as "Sappho." 


35 + Victoria, Princess Royal, with her nurse. (I) 
The nurse’s face is invisible except for the eyebrows; the baby is looking 
at a bird in a birdcage on the table to right. 
Inscribed: “Victoria, VR del & sclt — 22/2 1841.” 
Size of plate: 152 x 112 mm. 
Victoria, Princess Royal, born November 21, 1840, married 1858 Prince Frederick 
of Prussia (later the Emperor Frederick III), died 1901. 
: Feb 19: "Went to see the Child, wrote, and etched." Feb 27: "We went up 
to see the Child, who was very dear. . . . Wrote and did some etching. . . . " 


36  Agoat. 
Inscribed: “VR delt; after a drawing by E. Landseer 1 April 1841." (^E" and 
"by" in reverse). 
Size of plate: 112 x 152 mm. 
Diary: April 1: "Read Dispatches, and did some etching." 


37 t The heads of two horses and a donkey at a manger. 
Inscribed: "VR sclt: after E. Landseer April 1841." (“E” in reverse). 
Size of plate: 152 x 202 mm. 
Diary: April 2: " . . . did some etching, wrote, and we played on the piano." 


38 A Hindu woman, half length. 
Inscribed: “VR del & sclt: 9/6 1841." 
Size of plate: 146 x 110 mm. 
Diary: June 9: "Signed, etched and read." 


39 + Victoria, Princess Royal (I) 
The baby, full length, is holding a ball and is crawling to right. 
Inscribed: * — Victoria — VR del: 15/8 1841." 
Size of plate: 110 x 162 mm. 
Diary: Aug 15: "Signed, and etched one of my sketches of Pussy." 


40 Victoria, Princess Royal, with her nurse (II) 
The baby is being fed from a bottle. 
Inscribed: "21/8 1841. V." 
Size of plate: 152 x 112 mm. 
Diary: Aug 21: " .. . drew and etched another sketch of Pussy.” 


4l + Victoria, Princess Royal (II) 
The baby, holding a ball, is seated on a carpet, looking to right. 
Inscribed: “VR del. — 22/8. 1841. Victoria.” 
Size of plate: 112 x 180 mm. 


49 + Victoria, Princess Royal, with her nurse (IIT) 
Very similar to No 40. The head of the nurse is seen in three-quarter view, 
there is cross-hatching in the background and no portion of the child’s 
right wrist is visible. The line is finer. 
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Inscribed: *Victoria — VR del 23/8 1841." 
Size of plate: 147 x 111 mm. 
Diary: Aug 23. " . . . rested, signed, read, and finished my etching of Pussy.” 


Victoria, Princess Royal (III) 

The baby, full face, is seated on the floor, and holds a rose. 
Inscribed: "Victoria — VR del: 25/8 1841 — " 
Size of plate: 118 x 155 mm. 


Two studies of horses. 
Inscribed: ^VR after E. Landseer 1/1 1842." 
Size of plate: 203 x 150 mm. 


A market scene — five peasant women. 
Inscribed: "VR del after E. Landseer 9/1 1842." 
Size of plate: 152 x 202 mm. 
Diary: Jan 5: "Wrote in my Journal, and etched one of Landseer's sketches." 


1 Victoria, Princess Royal (IV) 
The little girl stands at a table, to left, holding two playing-cards. 
Inscribed: "Victoria. VR. del: 12/1 1842." 
Size of plate: 108 x 138 mm. 


1 À peasant girl in a shawl, wearing clogs. 
Inscribed: "VR del: after E. Landseer 13/1 1842." 
Size of plate: 177 x 113 mm. 


A hay wain being loaded, two horses in harness. 
Inscribed: “VR del: after E. Landseer — 6/2 1842." 
Size of plate: 177 x 253 mm. 


Five studies of the Princess Royal. 
Inscribed: “Pussy Aug. 26, 1842. Claremont. VR del & scult: 7/ 1 1843." 
Size of plate: 160 x 120 mm. 


Toc EM p 


into the Queen's Diary on August 26 T the Prince Consort’s birthda 


Children, in their nice dresses awaited us. . Tho wae dressed exa "after a pic- 
looked too funny, and like a little old 

woman, but her dress became her so. Bak ct Children had s sin in their hands. I 
tched some sketches 


ture, which is in one of the State Rooms. Pussy 


annex little rough sketches of them." Jan 7, 1843 "Claremont: 
of Pussy." 
A Skye terrier (I) 
Inscribed: "Cairnaich. VR scult. 9/1 1843. Albert del: 1842." 
Size of plate: 118 x 158 mm. 


A Skye terrier (II) 


The dog stands in a clearly defined area of shadow, the curls on its back 
are fewer in number than in No 50 and more loosely drawn, the whiskers 


are less drooping. 
Inscribed: “Cairnach. VR scul* January 1843 Albert del." 
Size of plate: 126 x 164 mm. 


From the position of the proofs in the album the plate may have been engraved 
843. 


after January 15 1 
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Various studies. 


The head of an Arab wearing a fez in the centre; a washerwoman, a 
woman with a child, three studies of children, etc. 

Inscribed: "VR del & scult 11/1 1843. Claremont." 

Size of plate: 114 x 178 mm. 

Annotated by the Queen: “lst proof — The 3 sketches of Victoria were drawn at 
once on the plate. The woman wanbing tatoes & the old woman's head are done from 
recollection — of a woman I saw w g in a river at Teignmouth; & of many old 
women I saw in Scotland.” 

Reproduced in The Critic, loc. cit., p 505. 

Diary: Jan 11 1843: “Began and finished a new etching." 


1 Two children with a kid. 
Inscribed: “VR del after E. Landseer 15/1 1843.” 
Size of plate: 127 x 163 mm. 
Diary: Jan 15: “I etched a little sketch after a pen drawing of Landseer’s out of 
a small book of exquisite sketches done by him in Scotland and which he has sent 


us. Now that we have been in Scotland and in the Highlands, we can judge how true 
are the representations of the scenes and scenery there.” 


A Scots farmer with horse and cart. 
Inscribed: ^E. Landseer. V.R. scult 7/2 1843." 
Size of plate: 150 x 228 mm. 


1 Two studies of the Princess Royal, in 18th century dress. 
Inscribed: “Victoria Jun. February 10 1843. VR 26/2 1843." 
Size of plate: 142 x 184 mm. Cf Nos 49 and 57. 
Diary: Feb 9: “Saw Pussy trying on a costume as a surprise for Albert tomorrow.” 
Feb 10: “He was so prs with Vicky's costume and I must say she looked lovely, 
ina powdered wig, little mouches an pink and silver overskirt over white satin — 


very tull — Mrs a Watteau.” Feb 26: “A wretched morning . . . we did not venture 
out . . . sketched Pussy in her last costume.” 


Three studies of the Princess Royal and her nurse. 
The child is seated on a chair at the left, is in the bath, and is seated on 
the nurse’s knee. 

Inscribed: “Pu-ssy. Before going to Bed. VR del & Scult 9/4 1843.” 

Size of plate: 150 x 212 mm. 


T Three studies of the Princess Royal, in 18th century dress. 
Inscribed: "Victoria on Jan: 1 — 1844 in the Costume of the late Princess 
Royal after West. VR del: Feb: 1844." 
Size of plate: 162 x 212 mm. 
Cf O'Donoghue, Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits (1908) 1 411 No 53. 
Diary: Jan 1 1844: " . . . As we passed through the Breakfast Room, there stood 
Vicky in her costume which delighted her dear Father and was a great rise to 
him. It became her so well and is taken exactly from a print of my aunt, is Princess 
Royal with Queen Charlotte, after West. The accompan rough sketch shows the 
costume." March 18 1844. "Finished my long begun etching of Vicky." 


1 Various studies. 
Seven small subjects: two horses, a Celtic warrior, an odalisque, a girl 
with a goat, a page with wine glasses, a man riding and a peasant woman. 
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Inscribed: “VR del. after R. Doyle 8/1 1845.” 
Size of plate: 144 x 184 mm. 

Diary: July 1 1844: “We looked at some very clever drawings by James Doyle 
(who is only 20) and by his two young brothers, Richard and Henry (only aged 
18 and 16). Richard’s drawings are in the caricature line, beautiful little pen and ink 
drawings, full of wit and fun, so neatly and cleverly done, and they have not yet been 
seen by anyone. Albert was quite delighted with all the drawings and very anxious 
to bring these talented young men forward, and to employ them.” 


Five studies of the Royal children. 

Inscribed: “Vicky & Alice; Bertie, Alice and Vicky. Alice. Alice. Alice and 
Eos. VR del: 9/1 1845.” 

Size of plate: 152 x 228 mm. 

The Prince of Wales, later King Edward VII, born November 9 1841. Princess 
Alice, born April 25 1843, married Prince Louis (afterwards reigning Grand Duke) 
of Hesse; died December 1878. 

Diary: Jan 9 1845: “Such a thick fog again, and I did not go out but wrote and... 
etched, like yesterday and succeeded quite well. A late luncheon . . . and then I did 
some more etching.” 


The Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales. 

Inscribed: “Victoria — and — Albert as Gotha Peasants. VR del: after Sir 
William Ross. Jan: 1845.” 

Size of plate: 178 x 254 mm. 

After the watercolour drawing, in reverse, by Sir William Ross in the Royal col- 
lection [No 13799]. 

Diary: May 24 1844. “.. PA se hrie p ier o .. Were a 
complete rise to me . . . They were both dressed as Gotha peasants, and it is im- 
possible to describe how funny th looked, Vicky just like a real comfortable old 

ant woman. . . . Vicky's top. dco elt hasa qus peedliar effect. . . . he 
ught back Vicky's dress himself from Gotha, it being worn there by the peasant 
children." May 29: "Saw Ross sketching Bertie, in his Gotha costume, which he has 
done delightfully.” Jan 14 1845: "Another wet morning . . . I etched, etc." Jan 20: 
* ... I finished my etching of Vicky & Bertie.” 


Prince Alfred, wearing a sailor suit, full length, in profile to right. 
Inscribed: “Alfred 1847. VR del 29/12 — 1848." 
Size of plate: 200 x 118 mm. 

Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, born August 6 1844, died 1900. 


Prince Alfred, in Highland. dress. 
Inscribed: *Alfred. VR del 6/1 1849." 
Size of plate: 138 x 108 mm. 


CATALOGUE OF PRINCE ALBERT'S ETCHINGS 


A bearded Oriental wearing a turban in profile to right. 
Inscribed: *A 28th August 1840" (in reverse). 
Size of plate: 162 x 137 mm. 

A proof annotated by the Queen: “After Denon.” 


+ Wallenstein and his servant. 
Inscribed: “Albert 1840 invt. delt & scult.” 
Size of plate: 251 x 214 mm. 


Earlier states lack the inscription. 
A proof annotated by the Queen: "Wallenstein & his Servant (from Schiller )." 
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Head of a young man with long hair, three-quarters to right. 
Inscribed: "A. 40 9/9." 
Size of plate: 102 x 102 mm. 


A Highland terrier, full length, to right. 
Inscribed: “ISLAY VR delt. 11/9 1840 Albert selt” 
Size of plate: 156 x 102 mm. 
From its position in the album, this plate may have been made in November 1840. 
(After No 71). 


1 Romeo and Tybalt. 
Inscribed: “Albert 16/9 1840 invt delt sclt.” 
Size of plate: 279 x 231 mm. 
A proof annotated by the Queen: “Romeo & Tybalt. Act 3d Romeo & Juliet.” 


Fiesko and Andrea Doria. 
A bearded figure, wearing a fur mantle and a doge’s cap, stands on a 
balcony and addresses a knight in armour below him. The first state has 
no inscription, and shows buildings, including a campanile, in the back- 
ground. An example of the first state is inscribed by the Queen: “Fiesko 
and Andrea Doria from Schiller.” In the second state the sky has been 
darkened and the buildings are barely visible. 

Inscribed: “Albert 21/9 1840.” 

Size of plate: 203 x 150 mm. 

Diary: Sept 20 1840: "Albert drew and etched in my room whilst I drew and wrote.” 


The head of a greyhound, to right. 
Inscribed: “EOS [above] Albert 23/9 1840.” 
Size of plate: 103 x 152 mm. 
It is possible that this was originally engraved on the same plate as No 8, and the 


plate later cut. 
Diary: Sept 23: “Rested and wrote my Journal, whilst Albert drew and etched.” 


The head of a dachshund, to right. 


Inscribed: “Albert del & scul. 4/10 1840.” 
Size of plate: 102 x 152 mm. 


A figure in armour and cloak, bearing an axe. 

Inscribed: “Albert 1/11 1840.” 

Size of plate: 204 x 152 mm. Etched surface 149 x 104 mm. 
Earlier proofs are not inscribed. 


Frederick the Wise of Saxony, after Lucas Cranach. 
Inscribed: “Dec. 1d. 1840” (on later proofs). 
Size of plate: Originally 253 x 212 mm., but the subject was not straight, 
and the plate was cut down to 248 x 197 mm. 
The original picture had been acquired by Prince Albert in 1840. 


Head of a young man with curling hair, in profile to right. 
Inscribed: “Albert 18/12 1840.” 
Size of plate: 202 x 152 mm. 


Six men, in 16th century costume, seated round a table. 
Inscribed: “Albert, 8 Jan. 1814” [sic]. 
Size of plate: 152 x 202 mm. 
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A young peasant woman with a basket of apples, holding a child by the hand. 
Inscribed: “VR. del. Albert sclt. 16/1 1841." 
Size of plate: 152 x 102 mm. 


Various studies. 
The central head is of an old man. The whole sheet is filled with figures 
and heads of different sizes. 

Inscribed: "Albert 31 Jan. 1841." 

Size of plate: 200 x 162 mm. Etched surface: 142 x 162 mm. 


A proof annotated by the Queen: “Etched at once without a previous sketch at 
Claremont." 


Gétz of Berlichingen and the Pilgrim. 
An old pilgrim is seated to left, drinking. An elderly knight in armour, 
holding a beer tankard, strikes the stone table with his mailed fist. 
Inscribed: "Albert Febr. 8 1841. inv. delt. & sclt..” 
Size of plate: 203 x 150 mm. 
A proof annotated by the Queen with the title as given. 


1 Mignon. 
Inscribed: “VR. del Albert scult. 24/2 1841” with two lines of poetry: 
“So lasst mich scheinen bis ich werde 
Zieht mir das weisse Kleid nicht aus &c. &c." 
Size of plate: 228 x 178 mm. 
A fuller development of the subject etched by Queen Victoria. Cf No 29. 


The head of a man, full face, with straggling hair. 
Inscribed: “Alb. 3/5 41.” 
Size of plate: 151 x 112 mm. 


Diary: May 3 1841: “Began to etch, but failed, Albert, on the other hand, making a 
beautiful etching of an old man’s head.” 


Three pigeons roosting. 
Inscribed: “Albert 11/7 41.” 
Size of plate: 163 x 111 mm. 


From the painting by H. Voordecker, 1841, given to Prince Albert by the Queen in 
August 1841. It is therefore possible that the date should be read as November. 


Two heads of eagles. 
Inscribed: “Albert 28/8 41. after H. Carracci.” 
Size of plate: 228 x 150 mm. 


After the drawing by Agostino Carracci in the Royal Collection, identical in size 
but in reverse. ( Wittkower, . . . Carracci Drawings at Windsor Castle, No 228). 


Two peasant women, one on crutches. 
Inscribed: “Albert. 13/1 1842 after E. Lanseer” [sic, the “L” reversed]. 
Size of plate: 200 x 152 mm. 


Victoria, Princess Royal, standing in profile to right in an arch of holly and 
ivy. 

Inscribed: “VR delt. Dec. 27 1842. Albert scult." 

Size of plate: 158 x 120 mm. 
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84 +The Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales. 
Inscribed: “Albert & Victoria, VR invt. Jan. 8 1843. Albert delt. & scult.” 
Size of plate: 151 x 164 mm. 
Diary: Jan 8 1843. "Albert finished his etching, which was most beautifully and 
laboriously executed." 


85  Anunanda small peasant girl. 
Inscribed: “From a Watercolour Sketch by E. Landseer. Albert Jan. 10. 
1843." 
Size of plate: 159 x 121 mm. 
Diary: Jan 9: "Albert occupied in making an etching from a pretty drawing of 
: Landsat” Jan 10: "Albert preceeded with bis ‘boris and pedati eiie" 


86 Crows and a fox attacking a dead stag. 
Inscribed: ^E. Landseer del. Albert scult 7/3 1843." 
Size of plate: 114 x 178 mm. 


87 A greyhound and a Skye terrier, lying down. 
Inscribed: “Eos & Cairnach. E. Landseer sketched from recollection Aug. 
1844. Albert scl* Aug. 1844." 
Size of plate: 144 x 184 mm. 


In reverse from the drawing by Landseer in the Royal Collection (No 14048). 
Diary: "On the 19th . . . he ed a beautiful etching of poor dear, ever to be 
lamented Eos, after a sketch Landseer did of her and Cairnach." 


ANONYMOUS ETCHINGS 


Proofs of the following etchings are contained in the Royal collection, 
though not in the albums containing the working proofs. They are possibly 
by the same hand, though differing in E nf and may be compared to 
Prince Albert's early etchings, in which the style of hatching is very similar. 


88 Highland pony carrying a dead stag, a deerhound standing alongside. 
Size of plate: 164 x 214 mm. 


Derives from Landseer's etching "Return from Deerstalking” (A. Graves: Cata- 
logue of the works of . . . Landseer [n. d.] No 123). Possibly the etching referred to 
by Queen Victoria as a failure on May 3 1841. 


89 Afield mouse. 
Size of plate: 108 x 138 mm. 
A charming little plate. 


CATALOGUE OF LITHOGRAPHS 
By Queen Victoria 


90 + Prince Alfred, standing at a table on which is a ball. 
Inscribed: "Alfred. VR del & lith. Jan. 30 — 1846." 
150 x 204 mm. 
Diary: Jan 29 1846: “I began for the 1st time drawing on stone, a sketch of Affe.” 
Jan 30: “Finished my Ist lithograph.” 
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91 The Princess Royal, holding a doll. 
Inscribed: “VR del & lith: Feb: 1846.” 
158 x 200 mm. Printed by M. & N. Manhart. 
Diary: Feb 2: "I began drawing on stone, the sketch I did of Vicky yesterday, and 


did her lessons with her." Feb 5: "Have got on with my lithograph." Feb 6: "Finished 
the lithograph of Vicky, whilst Mr. Dalton superintended it. 


By Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 


92 +The Prince of Wales, 1846. 
Inscribed with the title as given, and: "VR & A after Sir W. Ross." 
The child, head and shoulders, facing three quarters to left, a curl of hair 
over his left eye. 


In reverse from the watercolour drawing by Sir William Ross in the Royal Collec- 
tion (No 13813). C£ No 93. 


By Prince Albert 


93 +The Prince of Wales, 1846. 

Inscribed with the title as given, and: "Albert after Sir W. Ross." 

251 x 200 mm. | 
In the same direction as the original by Sir William Ross (No 13813). 
The child is shewn seated, facing three-quarter to right, holding a rabbit. 
Diary: Feb 8: “When we came home Albert busied himself drawing Bertie's head 
on a stone, which he did very successfully." Feb 12: "Albert has finished his PUR 
of Bertie, which is extremely pretty, and he has preserved the likeness so well." Feb 14: 


“His lithograph as well as mine of Bertie, is finished and the proofs have just come. 
They are Poantiful, and Albert's work not at all like that of an amateur." 





Winston Churchill: Author 


By CHARLES NORMAN 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL has been a war correspondent, soldier, 
politician, orator, painter and bricklayer (with a union card; there are 
monuments to his skill in this craft at Chartwell). He has also been a prophet, 
and has lived to see almost everything dire which he forecast come to pass. 
But, chiefly, he has been a professional author all his life. He has made his 
living by his pen. He has written fiction — like Disraeli; biography, memoirs 
and history; and, of course, speeches, delivered with relish for his own rolling 
rhythms and his mastery of a medium in which few have risen to greatness. 
Churchill’s writing has been voluminous; but so has his reading, and the 
Johnsonian rebuke — “Sir, I will not read an author who has written more 
than he has read” — is not applicable to him. His reading reflects wide ac- 
quaintance with the best writers, including Dr Johnson. He has voyaged 
not only on the main stream of English literature, but up and down its tribu- 
tary rivulets — witness his inspired use of Arthur Hugh Clough’s once famous 
poem, “Say Not the Struggle Nought Availeth,” on a dark day of World War 
II. Speaking of poets, two of his favorites are Shakespeare, whose works he 
used to carry around in a pocket edition, and Housman. 

“Churchill’s tastes are simple,” said his friend, the Earl of Birkenhead. 
“He is easily contented with the best.” 

From an examination of his books and speeches it is possible, I believe, 
to form some notion of the writers he has read and admired, particularly 
those from whom he may have drawn — consciously or unconsciously — in 
the formation of his own incomparable style. 

To begin with the obvious, Sir Winston’s basic style — the style of the 
war memoirs and war speeches — has its roots in two Eighteenth Century 
masters, Johnson and Edward Gibbon, whose sonorous, balanced sentence 
structure is almost everywhere apparent in his prose, as in this typical, and 
unheeded, warning: “The wars of people will be more terrible than the wars 
of kings.” But can we be sure he read either? The answer is yes. The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire was one of his father’s favorite works. It was 
said of Lord Randolph Churchill that he could quote whole pages of Gibbon; 
if he could, no doubt he did. And we find that when Lieutenant Winston 
Churchill was in Africa with the Fourth Hussars, his mother sent him — 
probably at his request — Milman’s eight-volume edition of this famous 
work. 


[154] 
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As for Johnson, who also influenced Gibbon, we find that twice in speeches 
in the House of Commons Mr Churchill quoted the opening sentence of 
Rasselas: 


Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope; who expect that age will perform the 
promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the present day will be 
supplied by the morrow; attend to the history of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. 


Speaking to his constituents in Epping, in 1928, Mr Churchill delivered a 
fable in the manner of Swift, with a little assistance from Aesop: 


Once upon a time all the animals in the Zoo decided that they would 
disarm, and they arranged to have a conference to arrange the matter. 
So the Rhinoceros said, when he opened the proceedings, that the use of 
teeth was barbarous and horrible, and ought to be strictly prohibited by 
general consent. Horns, which were mainly defensive weapons, would, 
of course, have to be allowed. The Buffalo, the Stag, the Porcupine, and 
even the little hedgehog all said they would vote with the Rhino, but the 
Lion and the Tiger took a different view. They defended teeth and even 
claws, which they described as honorable weapons of immemorial antiq- 
uity. The Panther, the Leopard, the Puma, and the whole tribe of small 
cats all supported the Lion and the Tiger. Then the Bear spoke. He pro- 

osed that both teeth and horns should be banned and never used again 
for fighting by any animal. It would be quite enough if animals were 
allowed to give each other a good hug when they quarrelled. No one 
could object to that. It was so fraternal, and that would be a great step 
toward peace. However, all the other animals were very offended with 
the Bear, and the Turkey fell into a perfect panic. 


Describing the return from Rome of Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
and Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon, Mr Churchill said: “We have got our 
modern Don Quixote home again, with Sancho Panza at his tail, bearing 
with them the somewhat dubious trophies which they have collected amid 
the nervous twitterings of Europe.” 

Commenting on the Munich Pact, he told the House that he had been 
reading the 1,000-year-old Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. “In my holiday,” he de- 
clared, “I thought it was a chance to study the reign of King Ethelred the 
Unready.” 

II 


SIR WINSTON is a lover of alliteration, which abounds in his work. He 
goes over a typed manuscript as many as six times, making corrections and 
keeping typists busy until all are exhausted but himself. While dictating 
— a luxury which he was able to afford as Prime Minister — the forming of 
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a felicitous phrase brought a smile of triumph to his face. Whether dictating 
or writing, he whispers words under his breath to get their rhythms, and 
with them the sentence structure, just right. 

His speaking and writing style is a mixture of morality and metaphor, and 
flows simply and beautifully into durable molds. Take, for example, his speech 
over the air on September 3, 1939, the Sunday war was declared, arranged as 
if it were verse: 


Outside, the storms of war may blow 

And the lands may be lashed with the fury of its gales, 
But in our own hearts this Sunday morning 

There is peace. 

Our hands may be active, 

But our consciences are at rest. 


Throughout the war years, whenever an apt allusion could help, his retentive 
memory reached out to garner phrases and images from a lifetime of reading. 
On the first anniversary of the fighting, and while the new, destructive Luft- 
waffe raids were in progress, he declared in a broadcast: 


What [Hitler] has done is to kindle a fire in British hearts, here and all 
over the world, which will glow long after all trace of the conflagration he 
bas caused in London will have been removed. He has lighted a fire 
which will burn with a steady and consuming flame. 


He had plucked from English ecclesiastical history the imagery and struc- 
ture of the declaration, in Foxe's Book of Martyrs, of Hugh Latimer, Bishop 
of Worcester, to Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of Rochester, at the stake: “We 
will this day light such a candle in England, by God's grace, as will never 
be put out." (Perhaps Sir Winston had also remembered Walter Pater's 
clarion call to the undergraduates of Oxford, “To burn always with this hard 
gemlike flame.") 

In the Preface to The Gathering Storm he wrote: 


I must regard these volumes of the Second World War as a continuation 
of the story of the First World War which I set out in The World Crisis, 
The Eastern Front, and The Aftermath. Together, if the present work is 
completed, they will cover an account of another Thirty Years’ War. I 
have followed, as in previous volumes, as far as I am able, the method 
of DeFoe's Memoirs of a Cavalier, in which the author hangs the chroni- 
cle and discussion of great military and political events upon the thread 
of the personal experiences of an individual. I am perhaps the only man 
who has passed through both the two supreme cataclysms of recorded 
history in high Cabinet office. 
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He is also probably the only man so placed who has possessed such a high 
literary gift. "Mr Churchill writes better than any politician since Disraeli,” 
wrote John Maynard Keynes in a review of the earlier volumes. 

Where did he get one of the most famous conjunctions of words in recent 
years — the “iron curtain” phrase which went clanging around the world 
from the platform in Fulton, Missouri? He could have come across it in his 
reading — twice. The first mention of it, in order of time, occurs in The Food 
of the Gods, by H. G. Wells (1904): “An iron curtain had been dropped be- 
tween him and the outer world.” It also occurs in The Novel of the Black Seal 
by Arthur Machen (1923): “I had gone out prepared to die, and as I stepped 
across the threshold that had sheltered me, I consciously bade adieu to all 
hopes and all remembrances; the door clanged behind me with the noise of 
thunder, and I felt that an iron curtain had fallen on the brief passage of 
my life.” 

But perhaps Churchill’s source was architectural rather than literary. Lon- 
don theatres in the Nineties had iron curtains which were lowered in case 
of fire. There is a reference to such a curtain in an imaginary “essay” with 
which Oscar Wilde entertained his listeners but never wrote. It may be 
found in Hesketh Pearson’s biography of Wilde, as reported by Beerbohm 
Tree and E. F. Benson. The pertinent sentence is: 


At the height of the din the actor of whom I have spoken, who loves and 
is loved by the flower-girl in the play, came up through the orchestra door, 
took in the situation at a glance, scrambled on to the stage, stood erect 
with flashing eyes and upraised arm before the iron curtain, and in a 
voice which rang like a trumpet through the theatre commanded silence. 


III 


SIR WINSTON'S monumental life of his ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough, 
has overshadowed another biographical work, published in 1935. This is the 
collection of pen portraits entitled Great Contemporaries. The portraits are 
chiefly of Parliamentary figures he has known, including the witty Earl of 
Birkenhead. There are also several foreigners, among them Adolf Hitler. 
Churchill's misgivings about the Nazi leader's intentions were, needless to 
say, prophetic and unheeded. 

Some of the sketches in Great Contemporaries must always rank high 
among the short biographies which are one of the minor glories of English 
literature — the Brief Lives of John Aubrey, for example; Fragmenta Regalia, 
by Sir Robert Naunton, and Lives of the Poets, by Dr Johnson. It is even 
possible that in one or two of his subjects we have Churchillian models of 
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style and political conduct. One such, assuredly, is John Morley — politician, 
orator, editor and author — who died in 1923. It is perhaps significant that 
of the twenty-one photographs which adorn Great Contemporaries, the au- 
thor himself appears in only one — with Morley. 

"As a speaker, both in Parliament and on the platform," Churchill wrote, 
"Morley stood in the front rank of his time. There was a quality about his 
rhetoric which arrested attention. He loved the pageantry as well as the 
distinction of words, and many passages in his speeches dwell in my memory. 
As may be guessed, he was better on a set occasion than in the movement of 
debate. He pleaded unpopular causes with a courage and sincerity which 
commanded the respect of the House." 

And then the accolade: “His literary output was very large. He earned his 
living by his pen.” 








ues Ü Cole rea 


Hazlitt, the Londen Magazine, 
and the *Anonymous Reviewer" 


By Hxnscug, M. Sixes 
Hunter College 


HIS article contains two related sections: the first examines Hazlitt's 
rise to major status as a critic and essayist; the second provides an in- 
stance of his success on the London Magazine and makes highly probable 
the attribution to him of a review whose authorship was previously uncertain. 


I 
Hazlitt and the London Magazine 


THE period of William Hazlitt's association with the London Magazine, from 
its beginning in 1820 to its decline in 1824, was the most crucial one in his 
literary career. In his roles as art critic, reviewer, author of “Table-Talks,” 
critic of drama, and, for a short time, editor, he achieved fame and popu- 
larity among many kinds of readers. At no other time in his life did he stand 
more firmly in that "common arena of man" than he did when he was the 
"Table-Talker" who offered sensible, well-prepared fare while Lamb, as Elia, 
brought out the old china. In spite of deadlines, routine, and the distracting 
complexities of his personal life, Hazlitt’s work on the London Magazine is 
clearly indicative of his final maturity as a critic and essayist. Indeed, Hazlitt 
wrote criticism while many of his associates and rivals were satisfied with 
commentaries. John Scott, the editor, and founder of the London, recognized 
the distinction in one of the best contemporary tributes to the critic: 


We should say, judging by his style, that the wear and tear of his mind 
must be very considerable, and more than most people could support, 
for he never seems to avail himself of anything conventional, or conven- 
iently ready for use: the whole force of his intellect seems always fairly 
put into play to elicit his sentiments, whatever the topic may be; so that 
we have nothing at second-hand from his pen. . . . À smart contributor 
to our Magazine, for instance, might take up a popular, interesting sub- 
ject — fit for our Miscellany, and calculated to improve and instruct our 
readers — and be might put it in a very pleasing and prominent point of 
view; and yet perhaps through the whole ten or twelve pages, the able 
writer might never seriously have asked himself what he was really 
about. ... We say that a smart contributor could easily do this for us 
(we do not say that such things are done), but we do not think that Mr. 
Hazlitt could, were he to try.* 


1 Review of Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, London Magazine 1 185. 
[159] 
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Long after the brillliant heyday of the London, Thomas Hood remembered 
the force of this intellect when he eagerly sought the columns of his favorite 
authors: ^How I used to look forward to Elia! and backward for Hazlitt, and 
all around for Edward Herbert!" ? 

If Hazlitt had finally "arrived" in 1817 with the publication of two outstand- 
ing books, The Round Table and Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, his work 
on the London Magazine enhanced his prestige as a critic and helped to de- 
velop him into the assured author of Table-Talk (1821-22), Sketches of the 
Principal Picture Galleries in England (1824), The Spirit of the Age (1895), 
and The Plain Speaker (1826). Each of these books contains essays and re- 
views which had originally appeared in the Magazine and were either left 
intact or revised for publication in book form. 

Having already established himself as a dramatic critic during 1814-1817 
in the pages of the Morning Chronicle, Scott's earlier magazine the Champ- 
ion, Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, and The Times, Hazlitt was immediately con- 
sidered as a contributor when Scott and the publisher Edward Baldwin began 
to lay plans for their new London Magazine. In a letter to Baldwin written 
shortly before the first issue, Scott mentions that the critic should be engaged 
on "particular topics, such as the drama, etc." ? His cautious phrasing of the 
specific duty was intended to prevent Hazlitt from expressing radical polit- 
ical sympathies. For in his review of Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Dramatic Lit- 
erature of the Age of Elizabeth, Scott candidly wrote: 


... what we should decline robbing Mr. Hazlitt of are his politics. We do 
not think that we need have any scruple to mention these latter, thou 

our present business is with a literary work, for the author himself does 
not scruple to introduce them everywhere, and on all occasions: they 
come, like a mastiff, by his side, into all companies he frequents, whether 
of old poets or modern players; and “love me, love my dog” is his maxim.* 


Thus Hazlitt began his most important magazine connection — what his bi- 
ographer has called "the chief work of his life" 5 — as a drama critic on pro- 
bation. His politics were suspect and the attacks of rivals in the Quarterly and 
Blackwood's had made him notorious. Despite these obstacles, within six 
months after his appointment in January 1820 he achieved an extraordinary 
rise to the status of a major contributor. The details of that meteoric rise have 
not previously been assembled. 


2 Literary Reminiscences (London 1839) 34. 

8 P. P. Howe, The Life of William Hazlitt (London 1947) 264. 
* London Magazine 1 186. 

5 Howe 270. 
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From January to June Hazlitt wrote entirely about the past and present 
theatre, plays, actors and actresses. In thought and style, these articles are 
distinguished from his earlier journalism by their serious concern with the 
stage. He regards it as ^a test and school of humanity" and acting as an "art 
that seems to contain in itself the seeds of perpetual renovation." * In the 
Morning Chronicle, Times, Examiner, and Champion, Hazlitt had presented 
vignettes of the actors and briefly reviewed the plays, but now he considers 
the "reality" and "universality" of the drama. Obviously, he had tired of the 
routine job of reviewing, for the eleven long essays in the London Magazine 
are more analytical and thoughtful than the shorter pieces culled from his 
newspaper work and published in A View of the English Stage (1818). The 
literary merit of the work in the London Magazine no doubt owes a great 
deal to his recent intensive study of "the old plays," which had led to the 
lectures on Elizabethan drama at the Surrey Institution in 1819 and then to 
the publication of the Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth, praised by various reviewers shortly before Hazlitt joined the 
London. He came to his new job with the confidence of experience and a taste 
of success, and his rise was rapid and overwhelming. Ignoring politics for the 
sake of literature, Scott soon encouraged Hazlitt to contribute essays on var- 
ious subjects and to review books on art and literature. Thus the "Round 
Table" gave way to the “Table-Talks,” and the first essay, “On the Qualifica- 
tions Necessary to Success in Life,” so appropriately titled for one who had 
been on probation, appeared in the issue for June 1820. From then until Jan- 
uary 1822, the twenty-two “Table-Talks” brightened the pages of the mag- 
azine. In contrast to Lamb’s “Elia” essays, which often appeared on the front 
page, the “Table-Talks” provided a realistic treatment of various themes from 
“Consistency of Opinion” and “The Spirit of Partisanship” to “On Personal 
Character.” Four volumes of essays were collected as Table-Talk and pub- 
lished between 1821 and 1824. Yet only two from the London Magazine, “On 
Painting” and “On a Landscape of Nicholas Poussin,” were needed to com- 
plete the first volume. Hazlitt had developed a facility in essay writing which 
was to stand him well for the rest of his life. 

Once established in a more important role, Hazlitt was increasingly de- 
pended upon by Scott and Baldwin. At the peak of his activity, after Scott’s 
death in February 1821, the critic wrote four articles for one issue, that of 
May 1821: “Crabbe,” in “The Living Author” series, the leading essay; a crit- 
icism of Haydon's painting “Christ’s Agony in the Garden"; a review of 
Byron’s “Tragedy of Marino Faliero”; and “On Antiquity,” Table-Talk Num- 


8 London Magazine x 64. 
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ber X. After the first "Table-Talk" of June 1820, Hazlitt had therefore become, 


in Scott's words, a "very valuable contributor," who was soon involved in the 
destiny of the Magazine. 


II 
Hazlitt and the review of Cunningham's Sir Marmaduke Maxwell 


UNLIKE the “Table-Talk” essays and his articles on the fine arts and paint- 
ing, which were signed “W. H.,” Hazlitt’s reviews of books in the London 
Magazine have not been easy to identify because they appeared anony- 
mously. Some of them, like the long review-article of Byron’s Letter on the 
Rev. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and Writings of Pope, were reprinted by 
Hazlitt’s son and grandson. But most of his occasional reviews remained un- 
collected until P. P. Howe brought them together in the two series of New 
Writings (1925, 1927) and, eventually, in The Complete Works of William 
Hazlitt (1930-34). Howe's great knowledge of the critic’s life and writings 
added many hitherto unknown reviews from the London Magazine alone. 
However, one piece in particular caused Howe considerable trouble. This is 
the review in November 1822 of Allan Cunningham’s Sir Marmaduke Max- 
well, published by Taylor and Hessey. Convinced at first that it was Hazlitt's 
work, on the evidence of its style and its containing the sort of personal ref- 
erence to Cunningham which Hazlitt, as his acquaintance, might have made, 
Howe included an abridgement of the review in the second series of New 
Writings; but he later omitted it from The Complete Works, having per- 
suaded himself that it must have been written by John Hamilton Reynolds 
in imitation of Hazlitt.’ A further piece of evidence, however, a letter from 
Hazlitt to Francis Jeffrey which was unknown to Howe, now resolves the 
question in favor of Hazlitt’s authorship, and the review is reprinted below 
for the first time in its entirety. 

Howe attributed the review to John Hamilton Reynolds for three reasons. 
First, the date — November 1822 — places the review in “the midst of the 
Liber Amoris débâcle” when Hazlitt was so preoccupied with the divorce 
proceedings against his wife that he did little writing. Secondly, since Hazlitt 
had once engaged Reynolds as a substitute on the London Magazine and 
Reynolds had written a fair imitation of his style, it seemed reasonable to 
Howe to suppose that during Hazlitt’s stay in Edinburgh for the divorce it 


7 The Complete Works of William Hazlitt (London and Toronto 1930-34) xvm 471—472, 
“Notes.” But the review is not included by G. L. Marsh in J. H. Reynolds, Poetry and Prose 
(London 1928), “The Writings of Keats's Friend Reynolds," Studies in Philology xxv (1928) 
491-510, “Writings of John Hamilton Reynolds," Keats-Shelley Journal 1 (Jan 1952) 47—55. 
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had devolved upon Reynolds to review the books which Hazlitt might ordi- 
narily have appraised. Thirdly, Howe failed to find any mention of the review 
in Hazlitt’s works or extant letters. The first point is hardly tenable because 
Hazlitt did continue to work despite his personal troubles. In January 1822, 
while en route to Edinburgh, he had begun the Liber Amoris itself; by early 
March he had finished the first volume of Table-Talk and was writing “Pic- 
tures at Burleigh House" which appeared in the New Monthly Magazine for 
April; and from August through December he wrote to Francis Jeffrey on 
several occasions to request work in the Edinburgh Review. Howe's second 
conjecture, that Reynolds authored the review, is also questionable for lack 
of evidence. Although Reynolds had once written the article on drama in 
the London, for the month of October 1820, while Hazlitt was at Winterslow 
and unable to meet his deadline, the relationship between the two men had 
altered considerably by November 1822. In the first instance, Reynolds, six- 
teen years Hazlitt's junior and, like his friend Keats, a great admirer of the 
critic, was an unknown, sometime poet who needed a job. Hazlitt had known 
Reynolds since 1817 when the latter became drama critic on the Champion 
and wrote a very enthusiastic review of the Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 
Thus Hazlitt remembered Reynolds and gave him an opportunity to prove 
himself in a great magazine. There was no attempt to fool anybody by Rey- 
nolds’ imitation of his style. For when Hazlitt resumed the drama section . 
for November, he wrote: "In September, we got an able article written for 
us; for we flatter ourselves, that we not only say good things ourselves, but 
are the cause of them in others." ° But by November 1822, when the review 
of Cunningham's poems appeared, Reynolds himself had become a regular 
contributor to the London Magazine. His charming rambling letters of one 
"Edward Herbert," a Londoner writing to his family in the country, appeared 
from 1821 to 1824. They are very different from "the extreme paradoxes of 
the author of Table-Talk.” ° Moreover, since reviews were published anony- 
mously there was no reason to imitate another, except of course as a hoax, and 
that seems unlikely in view of their friendly but casual association. A candid 
and outspoken writer and thinker, Hazlitt disdained "jokes on the public," 
intrigues, and "mysteries" — "the sport of a nickname, an innuendo, or a bold 
and direct falsehood.” '* He would hardly have suffered an attempted imita- 
tion in silence. 


8 The letter which follows is one of a group written to Jeffrey in 1822 in which Hazlitt requests 
books to review. 


? London Magazine u 680. 
10 Hazlit's own description of the "Table-Talks," Works xv1 231. 
11 “The Periodical Press," Works xvi 233. 
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The strongest evidence of Hazlitt's authorship is contained in an unpub- 
lished letter of August 23, 1822, to Francis Jeffrey — three months before the 
review appeared. Hazlitt requests of the editor permission to review two 
books in the Edinburgh Review. He writes: "Would you let me have Napo- 
leon in Exile to do for the next No. if it is not already in the present one? Do 
you think Sir Marmaduke Maxwell would make an article?" Although Jef- 
frey’s reply does not survive, he must have declined the offer since the N apo- 
leon book had already been reviewed (by Brougham) in the June (i. e. the 
“present” ) issue, and the Cunningham was never reviewed in the Edinburgh. 
That Hazlitt is ready to “make an article" of the Cunningham volume, while 
he asks for a copy of the Montholon Memoirs of Napoleon, suggests that he 
has already begun a review of Cunningham and is simply offering it first to 
Jeffrey — a generous editor — before submitting it to the London. It was not 
unusual for Hazlitt to do this sort of thing in times of financial crisis such as 
the present — his divorce having plunged him into bankruptcy. It is most 
likely that an advance copy of the poems had been sent to Hazlitt by Taylor 
and Hessey, its publisher and Hazlitt's, in expectation of a review in the Edin- 
burgh or the London. As for Montholon's Napoleon, Hazlitt would find that it 
had also already been reviewed in the London Magazine ?? (for July). He did 
not, apparently, find an opportunity to review it elsewhere, although the sub- 
ject interested him greatly. 

Attribution of the Marmaduke Maxwell review to Hazlitt is supported by 
what we know of his association with Cunningham. Having met as fellow 
contributors to the London, they subsequently enjoyed the conviviality of 
Lamb's "inner circle” of literati. In 1821 Cunningham’s Traditional Tales of 
the English and Scottish Peasantry had first appeared serially in the London 
and had been "plugged" by Hazlitt in "The Periodical Press." Since the poet 
lived part of the time in Edinburgh, Hazlitt may have visited him during his 
unhappy months there, which would account for the reviewer's statement 
that he was “glad,” for “private reasons,” to be able to give “unequivocal . . . 
testimony in its favour." 

Although the letter to Jeffrey and the other factors discussed above do not 
absolutely prove Hazlitt's authorship of the review, they do give clear exter- 
nal evidence for it. (Much of Hazlitt's magazine work has been attributed to 
bim on less solid ground.) When the internal evidence is also considered, I see 


12 I am grateful to Yale University Library for permission to quote from this letter. 

18 In Josephine Bauer's useful study, The London Magazine, 1820-29 S CODE en, Rosenkilde 
& Bazzer 1953), it is suggested that the author of the review was “probably” John Taylor, who 
had become owner and editor of the London after Scott's death in 1821, but no evidence is 
adduced to support this conjecture. 
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no reason to hesitate in accepting the review as Hazlitt's. The style reveals: 
Hazlitt's typical fondness for epigrams and anecdotes; his common overuse 
of the dash, parentheses, and italics in journalistic articles; his predilection for 
long quotations; his usual attention to characterization or “motive,” i. e., “hid- 
den springs of action," "striking occurrences in actual life"; and his usual jokes 
about "the Scotch dialect." When, several years after Hazlitt's death, Cun- 
ningham published his Biographical and. Critical History of British Litera- 
ture, he stressed Hazlitt's criticism of poetry and wrote (p 311-312) that “he 
could go at once into the true beauties of a poem, as a bee goes to the honey 
of the flower.” He was perhaps thinking in particular of Hazlitt’s review of 
Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, which follows. 


REVIEW NOW ATTRIBUTED TO HAZLITT 
From the London Magazine for November 1822 


Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem; The Mermaid of Galloway; The 
Legend of Richard Faulder; and Twenty Scottish Songs. By Allan Cunningham. 
Second Edition. Taylor and Hessey, 1822. 


The Dramatic Poem, which occupies the chief bulk of this agreeable volume, 
has been so highly spoken of by the first literary authority in this country that it is 
almost needless, not to say impertinent, to add our mite of approbation to it. The 
Author of Waverley thus expresses his cordial opinion of it in his Preface to the 
Fortunes of Nigel. 


Author. There is my friend Allan has written just such a play as I might 
write myself, in a very sunny day, and with one of Bramah’s extra patent-pens. 
I cannot make neat work without such appurtenances. 


Captain Clutterbuck. Do you mean Allan Ramsey? 


Author. No, nor Barbara Allan either. I mean Allan Cunningham, who has 
just published his tragedy of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, full of merry-making 
and murdering, kissing and cutting of throats, and passages which lead to 
nothing, and which are very pretty passages for all that. Not a glimpse of 
probability is there about the plot, but so much animation in particular pas- 
sages, and such a vein of poetry through the whole, as I dearly wish I could 
infuse into my Culinary Remains, should I ever be tempted to publish them. 
With a popular impress, people would read and admire the beauties of Allan 
— as it is, they may, perhaps, only note his defects — or, what is worse, not 
note him at all. But never mind them, honest Allan; you are a credit to Cale- 
donia for all that. — There are some lyrical effusions of his too, which you 
would do well to read, Captain. “It’s hame and it’s hame,” is equal to Burns, 


We ourselves agree to this unequivocal and enviable testimony in its favour; and 
we are the more glad to avail ourselves of it, as (besides private reasons which 
would lead us to avoid any thing that might be construed into a puff) it enables 
us to speak our minds more freely with respect to a few faults which strike us (like 
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specks on the sun’s disk) in this very interesting performance. — We think (though 
we do not know that this is a fault) that the effect of this Dramatic Poem is more 
that which arises from the perusal of a romance than of a tragedy. The interest of 
the story prevails over the force of the dialogue, though the last is spirited and 
natural: the characters serve more as vehicles to convey a series of extraordinary 
incidents than to display the extreme workings of the passions or the hidden springs 
of action. We read on, without being violently stimulated or much startled, with 
an unabated and personal anxiety about the event of the fable and the fate of the 
different characters — with a love of the good, and a hatred of the vicious agents 
in the plot — as we should read the narrative of any striking occurrence in actual 
life, put into pleasing and fanciful verse. Perhaps Mr. Cunningham too often lays 
aside the tragic buskin to assume the Minstrel's harp, or to rehearse the affecting 
passages of Traditional Literature. We can attribute this not more to a want of 
confirmed practice than to an amiable modesty. Scarce conscious of universally- 
acknowledged merit in his favourite pursuits, it is no wonder that he touches the 
strings with a trembling and uncertain hand in a new department of art. Increased 
experience would give greater boldness; and greater boldness would be crowned 
with more triumphant success, for our author does not want resources in feeling 
or nature. In case Mr. Cunningham gives us another Scottish tragedy, we would 
advise him (as far as he may think our opinion worth attending to) to get rid of 
the mixture of quaint proverbial phrases and northern dialect. A pastoral drama 
(like Allan Ramsay's GENTLE SHEPHERD) may be written entirely in the Scottish 
idiom: a tragedy, or even a dramatic poem, with stately and heroic characters in 
it, should (we conceive) be written entirely in English: the jumbling the two 
languages together is decidedly bad in either case, and is only proper to the nar- 
rative or ballad style, where the dignity of no individual is committed, and where 
the author is privileged (as a remote spectator of the scene) to speak either in his 
own person or to throw in occasional sprinklings of local and national expression, 
with a view to produce a more lively sense of reality and to give it a dramatic air. 
But where the form itself is dramatic, the same licence (to our feelings) is neither 
necessary nor allowable. In a romantic description of an invincible knight of old, 
it may be a peasant that speaks, or from whom we have learnt the story — we may 
avail ourselves therefore of all the bye-resources, the quaint or casual varieties of 
the language, to touch, to identify, to surprise. But where the knight himself speaks 
in his own character, his language should be one, and it should be (according to 
the prevailing prejudice) dignified. Otherwise, “the blank verse halts for it.” 14 
Such words as shealing, and cushat, and cummer, and dool, come in very well 
among the rude rhymes of a ballad-strain, which (for any thing that appears to 
the contrary) might have been said or sung by an old Highland bagpipe-player 
five hundred years ago — they assist the illusion, which is favourable to the poet, 
and flattering to the reader — and we can turn at leisure to the glossary to know 
the meaning, as an improvement of the mind and an enlargement of our knowledge. 
But it is not so well, when a noble and accomplished person is speaking in good 
set lines of ten syllables, to have to stop him repeatedly with “What was that you 
said, Sir?" A tragedy is known to be a modern production — it has not the smack 
of antiquity in it — and though it places us immediately in contact with the Dra- 
matis Personz, it is not by carrying us back to them, but by bringing them down 


14 Hamlet 11.1.339. 
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to us.1° The poet, who introduces them to the modern public, like a Gentleman- 
usher of the Black-Rod, must see to it that they have their proper cue and costume. 
We would, in a word, make the same remonstrance to Mr. Cunningham that a late 
Scotch peer did (we think somewhat prematurely ) to Mr. Mathews +6 on a parallel 
occasion. The noble person we allude to had been to see one of Mr. Mathews’s 
At Homes, and afterwards went into his dressing-room to congratulate him on his 
success. “I admire your performance much — it is quite charming. Your Frenchman 
is excellent, not that Th Im a judge myself, for I have never been in France; but 
J-——-- ” says it's excellent; so it must be so. There is, however, one thing, my dear 
friend, that I would advise you to — leave out your old Scotchwoman. Depend 
upon it, it won't do. It's bad. The Scotch dialect is a thing that is at present quite 
obsolete, nobody understands it. In foc, mon, we in Edinburgh now speak pure 
St. James'sl" The serious Scottish Muse may, at least, aspire to be upon a par with 
the good people of Edinburgh. 

-The only important drawback on the effect of the poem before us is what strikes 
us as the improbability of the main incident on which the story hinges. Halbert 
Comyne and his comrades enter Caerlaverock Castle as old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and in the middle of his hall murder Lord Maxwell, and carry off by force 
his wife and son, without its being once suspected by the servants and neighbours 
that the deed was done by these unhallowed inmates. What adds to the singularity 
is, that they are not murdered or seized upon in their beds, or in some obscure 
corner of the forest, but in the midst of their own castle, the menials being sent out 
of the way to a merry-making for that express purpose. The discovery of this strange 
secret forms the chief business of the plot; and as it is continually recurred to, the 
inherent inco ey of the thing hangs an air of mystery over the whole narrative, 
much greater that which arises from the preternatural agency either of witches 
or spirits. That Halbert Comyne, the next heir to the title and estate of the old lord, 
should come to Caerlaverock Castle with a crew of desperados — that, on the third 
night after, the owner and his family should disappear — that Halbert Comyne 
should wake up the servants in the middle of the night to tell them what has hap- 
pened — and that not a shadow of suspicion should light upon him or his accomp- 
lices, except from the circumstance of Simon Graeme and Mark Macgee being 
clandestinely stationed so as to see two of the villains depositing the body of Lord 
Maxwell under a tree, and through the incantations and preternatural forebodings 
of Mabel Moran, seems to us quite out of the question. 

As to the introduction of spiritual machinery into the tragedy of Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell, we do not, nor are we disposed to object to it generally, nor could we, 
if we would. Mr. Cunningharn has too many, and too great authorities on his side. 
But we think he has brought real and fantastic apparitions into contact, on one or 
two occasions, in a way to distract the attention, and Pd ently to stagger belief. 
Thus Halbert Comyne, when he visits Mabel Moran in the cave, is terrified first 


15 In "Schlegel on the Drama,” Qe in 1816, Hazlitt had discussed the distinction between 
classical and modern tragedy: “The object of modern tragedy is to represent the soul utterly 
subdued as it were, or at eA convulsed and overthrown by passion or misfortune. That of the 
ancients was to show how the greatest crimes could be pétoetisted with the least remorse, and 
the greatest calamities borne with the least emotion." Works xvi 76. 

16 Charles Mathews, actor and comedian, whose imitations or "At Homes" Hazlitt often enjoyed 
and reviewed. He regarded Mathews' imitation of a Scotchwoman as "inimitable," and included 
another anecdote about him in the Conversations of Northcote. Works vm 273. 

17 Probably Jeffrey, whom Hazlitt had recently visited. 
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by the real ghost of Lord Maxwell, deceased, and next by the pretended apparition 
of Lady Maxwell, who is still in the body. A real ghost, we certainly think, to chal- 
lenge our faith, should have the field to himself, and not enter the lists with the 
living. The contrast annihilates the continuity of our ideas — the substantial spirit 
overlays the shadowy one, and one or other is infallibly rendered ridiculous. We 
are frequently reminded, in the marshalling of these dreadful appearances, of 
Richard and Macbeth. 

But enough, and indeed too much of captious criticism. We will now proceed to 
lay before our readers one or two passages, which will enable them to judge of the 
beauty and felicity of execution to be found in this attractive performance. 

We give the following scene between Lord and Lady Maxwell, as a mild and 
interesting effusion of patriotic and pastoral feelings. 


Lady Maxwell. Thou must not stand on earth, like a carved saint 
Which men do bow to, but which ne'er returns 
Their gratulation. 


Lord Maxwell. Love, there is a voice 
Still whispering, that all we love or hate — 
All we admire, exalt, or hope to compass, 
Till the stars wax dim amid our meditation, 
Is but as words graved on the ocean sands, 
Which the returning tide blots out for ever. 
For I'm grown sick of the world's companionship, 
Of camp and city, and life's pomp — the song 
Of bards impassion’d, who rank earth’s gross dust 
With things immortal — of the gladsome sound 
Of dulcimer and flute — the corrupt tongue 
O' the shrewd politician. Ol for a rude den 
In some vast desart — there I'd deem each ster, 
That lumined me in loneliness, was framed 
To coronet my brows — that the bloom'd bough 
On which the wild bees cluster'd, when its scent 
Fill’d all the summer air, graced my hand more 
Than a dead sceptre: and the little birds 
Would know us, love; the gray and pleasant wren 
Would hang her mansion for her golden young 
Even in our woodland porch. 


Lady Maxwell. Thy country’s woes 
Have robb’d thee of thy peace — have pluck’d thy spirit 
Down from its heaven, and made sweet sleep to thee 
The bitterest bliss of life. 


Lord Maxwell. Is there a bosom 
Full of a loyal heart? — Is there a knee 
That seeks the dust at eve? — a holy tongue, 
Whose orisons find heaven? a noble mind, 
Whose pure blood has flow'd down through the pure veins 
Of a thousand noble bosoms? — a brave man 
Who loves his country's ancient name and law, 
And the famed line of her anointed kings? 
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Oh heaven! give him swift wings: the sword, the rack, 
The halter, and whet axe hold him in chace, 

And make a den of Scotland, for the fiends 

To howl and revel in. 


Lady Maxwell. But shall we sit, 
Even as the dove does on the doom’d tree-top, 
Until the axe strews to the weazel’s tooth 
Her young ones in their down? — shall we go cast 
Life's heavenly jewel to the pit? and page, 
With cap and cringing knee, him, match’d with whom 
A murderer’s hand is milkwhite, and the brow 
Of a gross peasant, smutch’d with hovel soot, 
The brow of an archangel? 


Lord Maxwell. Say no more: — 
My Scotland, whilst one stone of thine is left 
Unturn’d by ruin’s plowshare — while one tree 
Grows green, untouch’d by the destroyer’s are — 
While one foundation stone of palace or church, 
Or shepherd’s hovel, stands unmoved by 
The rocking of artillery — while one stream, 
Though curdling with warm life’s blood, can frequent 
Its natural track — while thou hold’st holy dust 
Of princes, heroes, sages, though their graves 
Flood ankle-deep in gore — O, I will love thee, 
And weep for thee; — and fight for thee, while heaven 
Lends life, and thy worst foes are but of flesh, 
And can feel temper'd steel. 


Lady Maxwell. Ohl had we here 

Him thou so lovest, thy flery cousin, he 

Who would have heir'd thee had I not been blest 

Above all hope in winning thee! — he was 

One bold in thought, and sudden in resolve; 

In execution swifter: — Halbert Comyne, 

Of thee our peasants love to talk, and draw 

Thy martial aspect, and thy merry glance 

Among the maids at milking time. Yet they 

Pause mid their rustic charactering, and cough, 

And with a piece of proverb or old song 

They close the tale, look grave, and shake the head, 

And hope thou may’st be blest and bide abroad. — 
(P. 31, &c.) 


The following soliliquy of Halbert Comyne, in the beginning of the second act, 
may challenge comparison with some of Shakspeare’s delineations of moody, 


blood-thirsty misanthropy. 


"[is said there is an hour in the darkness, when 
Man's brain is wondrous fertile, if nought holy 
Mix with his musings. Now, whilst seeking this, 
I've worn some hours away; yet my brain's dull, 
As if a thing call'd grace stuck to my heart, 
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And sicken’d resolution. Is my soul tamed 

And baby-rid with the thought that flood or field 
Can render back, to scare men and the moon, 

The airy shapes of the corses they enwomb? — 
And what if it is soP Shall I lose the crown 

Of my most golden hope, because its circle 

Is haunted by a shadow? Shall I go wear 

Five summers of fair looks, — sigh shreds of psalms, — 
Pray in the desart till I fright the fox, — 

Gaze on the cold moon and the cluster’d stars, 

And quote some old man’s saws "bout crowns above, — 
Watch with wet eyes at death-beds, dandle the child, 
And cut out elder whistles for him who knocks 

Red earth from clouted shoon? Thus may I buy 
Scant praise from tardy lps; and when I die, 

Some ancient hind will scratch, to scare the owl, 

A death’s head on my grave-stone. If I live so, 

May the spectres dog my heels of those I slew 

I' the gulph of battle; wise men cease their faith 

In the sun’s rising; soldiers no more trust 

The truth of temper'd steel. I never loved him. — 
He topt me as a tree that kept the dew 

And balmy south wind from me: fair maids smiled; 
Glad minstrels sang; and he went lauded forth, 

Like a thing dropt from the stars. At every step 
Stoop’d hoary heads unbonneted; white caps 

Hung in the air; there was clapping of hard palms, 
And shouting of the dames. All this to him 

Was as the dropping honey; but to me 

"Twas as the bitter gourd. Thus did I hang, 

As his robe’s tassel, kissing the dust, and flung 
Behind him for boys’ shouts, — for cotman's dogs 
To bay and bark at. Now from a far land, 

From fields of blood, and extreme peril I come, 

Like an eagle to his rock, who finds his nest 

Fill’d with an owlet's young. — For he had seen 
One summer’s eve a milkmaid with her pail, 

And, ’cause her foot was white, and her green gown 
Was spun by her white hand, he fell in love: 

Then did he sit and pen an amorous ballad; 

Then did he carve her name in plum-tree bark; 
And, with a heart e’en soft as new press’d curd, 
Away he walk'd to wooe. He swore he loved her: 
She said, cream curds were sweeter than lord’s love: 
He vow'd ’twas pretty wit, and he would wed her: 
She laid her white arm round the fond lord's neck, 
And said his pet sheep ate her cottage kale, 

And they were naughty beasts. And so they talk'd; 
And then they made their bridal bed ?' the grass, 
No witness but the moon. So this must pluck 

Things from my heart I've hugg'd since I could count 
What horns the moon had. There has been with me 
A time of tenderer heart, when soft love hung 
Around this beadsman’s neck such a fair string 

Of what the world calls virtues, that I stood 
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Even as the wilder'd man who dropp'd his staff, 
And walk'd the way it fell to. I am now 

More fiery of resolve. This night I've wiped 

The milk of kindred mercy from my lips; 

I shall be kin to nought but my good blade, 

And that when the blood gilds it that flows between 
Me and my cousin's land. — Who's there? 


(P. 40, &c.) 


The following speech of the enamoured Sir Marmaduke is tender and beautiful. 


How sweet is this night's stillness: — soft and bright 
Heaven casts its radiance on the streams, and they 
Lie all asleep, and tell the vaulted heaven 
The number of her stars. I see the doves 
Roosting in pairs on the green pine tree tops; 

The distant ocean "mid the moonlight heaves, 
All cluster'd white with sleeping water fowl — 
Now where the moon her light spills on yon towers, 
I turn my sight, but not that I may try 
If her chaste circle holds a world more worth 
Man's worshipping than this. See — see — oh see 
Lights at her window! — blessed is the air 
Her blooming cheek that kisses: — looks she forth, 
To see if earth hold aught that's worth her love? 
O let me steal one look at her sweet face — 
For she doth still turn her dark eyes from me; 
And she is silent as yon silver ster 
That shows her dwelling place. 

(P. 44.) 


` 


Of Mr. Cunningham’s talents for terrific description an adequate judgment may 
be formed from the dialogue between the outlawed Royalists and Mabel Moran, 


Act 3, Scene 1. 


Mabel. Hast thou look'd seaward? hast thou landward look’d? 
And look’d to heaven? then say what thou hast seen. 


First Royalist. There is a strange commotion on the earth, 
And trouble on the waters; heaven's whole stars 
Stream seven-fold bright; a ruddy red one dropt 
Down on Caerlaverock castle; lo! it changed 
From its bright starry shape to a flaming shroud: 
I heard a loud sob, and a funeral wail — 
Flights of blood-ravens darken'd all the pines, 
And clapt their wings, and seem'd to smell out prey: 
I read the hour upon the chapel clock, 
And I dared look no longer. 


Mabel. Thou has done 
Wisely and well. Now, William Seaton, say 
Didst thou sit on Barnhourie cliff, and watch 
Sea-shore and heaven? Then say what didst thou note. 


^ 
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Second Royalist. A fearful cry came from the flood, a cry, 
Between Caerlaverock and Barnhourle rock, 
Of an unearthly utterance; every wave — 
And they roll’d in heaped multitudes and vast — 
Seem’d summited with fire. Along the beach 
There ran a rushing wind; and with the wind 
There came a voice more shrill than human tongue, 
Crying, “Woel woe!” I look’d again, and saw 
Four figures sailing in a bonnie boat, 
Two rude and strong, the third one slighter seem’d, 
A pale and martial form; the fourth one was 
A mourning dame — even like Caerlaverock's lady, 
With eyes upturn'd and white hands held to heaven. — 
A strong wind came, the green waves mounted high, 
And while the waters and the wild fire flash'd, 
The peasants twain were daunted sore and bow'd 
Their heads in terror — up then leap'd the youth, 
His bared sword like devouring lightning fell — 
I heard a groan, and then another groan, 
And something plunging mid the midnight wave, 
And so I came to tell thee. 


Mabel. Heaven, I thank thee, 
The green ear's spared yet, — but the ripe is cut, 
And by a villain's sickle. Brief's thy time, 

Thou ruthless spiller of thy kinsman's blood: 

A hand shall rise against thee, and a sword 

Shall smite thee mid thy glory. For the sun 
Shall walk but once from Burnswark’s bonnie top 
To lonely Criffel, till we hear a sound 

Of one smote down in battle. Now, my friends, 
There is a bright day coming for poor Scotland: 
"T will brighten first in Nithsdale, at the hour 
Foretold by our prophetic martyr, when 

The slayers’ swords were on him. Now be men: 
Gird to your sides your swords; rush to the flood; 
To the good work of redemption. 


(P. 63.) 


There is great spirit and force of painting in the following: 


Sir John. Now, noble general, 
I crave small thanks for telling a strange tale. 
As I spurr'd past where yon rough oakwood climbs 
The river-margin, I met something there — 
A form so old, so wretched, and so wither'd, 
I scarce may call it woman; loose her dress 
As the wind had been her handmaid, and she lean'd 
Upon a crooked crutch. When she saw me, 
She yell'd, and strode into my path; my steed 
Shook, and stood still, and gazed with me upon her: 
She smiled on me, as the devil does on the damn'd; 
A smile that would turn the stern stroke of my sword 
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Into a feather's touch. I smoothed my 

Down from the martial to the shepherd's tone, 
And stoop'd my basnet to my saddle bow, 

And ask'd for the castle of my good Lord Comyne; 
Her eye glanced ghastly on me — and I saw 
Beneath its sooty fringe the glimmering fire: 

“Go seek thou Halbert Comyne one day hence, 
Thou'lt find him even as the dust which thou 
Dost carry on thy shoes. His days and hours 

Are number'd. Can the might and pride of man 
O'ercome the doom of God?" I ask'd her blessing: 
She smiled in devilish joy, and gave me quick 

To feed Caerlaverock ravens. 


Comyne. So that’s all: 
For one poor plack she'd dream thee a rare dream; 
And crown thee Lord Protector, for the half 
Of a crook'd sixpence. These are old wild dames, 
Who sell the sweet winds of the south to sailors; 
Who milk the cows in Araby, and suck 
The swans' eggs of the Tigris: they can turn 
Their wooden slipper to a gilded barge: 

Their pikestaff to a winged steed, that flies 

As far as earth grows grass. They cast their spells 

On green hot youths, and make the fond brides mourn. 
I give them garments which the moths have bored, 
And mouldy cheese — and so keep my good name, 
And my hens on my hen-roosts. 


(P. 97, &c.) 


The tone of sentiment in this drama is throughout amiable and moral, and the 
conclusion happy and skilfully brought about. We wish all our readers to read itl 
— The Mermaid of Galloway is as beautiful as the Legend of Richard Faulder is 
overpowering. Is there not a resemblance in the conception of the last to the Rime 
OF THE ANCIENT MaRINERE by Mr. Coleridge? 

Of the Sones, we do not well know which to select as the most delightfully natu- 
ral. Perhaps the following is as striking for its touching and characteristic simplicity 
as any: 


BONNIE LADY ANN. 


There’s kames o'honey ’tween my luve's lips, 
An’ gold amang her hair, 

Her breasts are lapt in a holie veil, 
Nae mortal een look there. 

What lips dare kiss, or what hand dare touch, 
Or what arm o' luve dare span, 

The honey lips, the creamy palm, 
Or the waist o' Lady Ann! 
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She kisses the lips o' her bonnie red rose, 
Wat wi' the blobs o' dew; 

But nae gentle lip, nor semple lip, 
Maun touch her Lady mou. 

But a broider'd belt, wi' a buckle o' gold, 
Her jimpey waist maun span — 

O she's an armfu' fit for heaven, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann. 


Her bower casement is latticed wi' flowers, 
Tied up wi’ silver thread, 
An’ comely sits she in the midst, 
Men's longing een to feed. 
She waves the ringlets frae her cheek, 
Wi’ her milky, milky han’, 
An’ her cheeks seem touch’d wi’ the finger 0’ God, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann. 


The morning cloud is tassell’d wi’ gold, 
Like my luve's broider'd cap, 

An’ on the mantle which my luve wears 
Is monie a golden drap. 

Her bonnie eebrow’s a holie arch 
Cast by no earthly han’; 

An’ the breath o’ Heaven’s atween the lips 
O' my bonnie Ladie Ann! 


I am her father’s gardener lad, 
An’ poor, poor is my fa’; 

My auld mither gets my sair-won fee, 
Wr fatherless bairnies twa. 

My een are bauld, they dwell on a place 
Where I darena mint my han’, 

But I water, and tend, and kiss the flowers 
O' my bonnie Lady Ann. 





Sebastian Munster's La Cosmographie Universelle 


By Hanorp L. RuLAND 
Union High School, Union, New Jersey 


MONG THE books which Mr Robert L. Stuart presented to The New 
Public Library in 1892 was a copy of a French edition of Sebastian 
Münsters La Cosmographie Universelle. This copy lacked a title-page, and 
the last page (page 1429 bearing a colophon dated 1552) was detached. 
The cataloguer, observing that the text contained dates later than 1552, and 
realizing that the last page was a substitute leaf from the first French edition, 
consulted Sabin for a more accurate date. Sabin's work, printed in 1880, 
listed only the French editions of 1552, 1556, and 1568. Since both the 1552 
and the 1556 editions contained 1,429 pages and the 1568 edition contained 
but 1,402 pages, the cataloguer conjectured the date of the Stuart copy as 
1556. In 1898, Viktor Hantzsch, in his monograph on Sebastian Münster! 
also cited only these three French editions of 1552, 1556, and 1568. It was 
not until 1950, in a footnote to an article by Dr Werner Horn in Volume VII 
of Imago Mundi, that the French editions of 1560 and 1565 were brought 
to light. Until the end of June 1960, the only known copies of these five 
original French editions to be located in the United States were those of 
1552, 1556, 1565, and 1508. 

Engaged in research concerning Münster, and the fortunate owner of a 
dated copy of the 1556 French edition, I recently observed that there were 
certain differences between my own copy and the Stuart copy. Unable to re- 
strain my curiosity, I transported this ten-pound tome to the Rare Book Room 
in The New York Public Library, where I made a careful, detailed comparison 
of these two copies and found that there existed many differences between 
them. Many of the compared pages also differed from those in a previously 
examined copy of the 1565 edition, which is similarly paginated as far as 
page 973. Thus the elimination of the dates of 1552 and 1568 by the first 
cataloguer and the elimination of the dates of 1556 and 1565 by the present 
examination are the first step in asserting the Stuart copy to be a copy of the 
rare 1560 French edition. 

À most significant and interesting difference by which the date of 1560 
may be more definitely assigned to the Stuart copy is found on page 113 
where the reigning king of France is mentioned. In the 1556 edition, he is 
Henri (II) who reigned from 1547 to 1559; in the Stuart copy, he is Fran- 


1 Sebastian Münster, leben, werk, wissenschaftliche bedeutung . . . (Leipzig 1898). 
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çois (II) whose short reign terminated in 1560; in the 1565 edition, he is 
Charles (IX) who reigned from 1560 to 1574. Thus the Stuart copy is a copy 
of the only French edition to have been printed during the reign of Fran- 
cois II, a fact which further supports the above assertion. 

For the final step in verification, the writer sent an inquiry to Dr Horn 
requesting the European location of the copy of the 1560 French edition 
which he had cited in his article. This kind gentleman replied, citing the 
copy in the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris, where photostats of the 
title-page, the colophon, and the significant page 113 were obtained. The 
photostat of page 113 proved to be identical with page 113 of the Stuart 
copy. These photostats will be included in the rebinding of the Stuart copy 
in order to incorporate within the volume the basis of its new dating. 

The New York Public Library possesses copies of nine of the thirty-five 
editions of Münster's Cosmographia: 

German: Basel: 1544, 1567, 1628 

Latin: Basel: 1550, 1552 

French: Basel: 1560; Paris: 1575 ( Belleforest edition) 
Italian: Basel: 1558; Cologne: 1575 


Of these, the 1560 French (third French edition) and the 1558 Italian 
(first Italian edition) are the only known copies in the United States. 

Following is a list of a few of the differences between the 1560 French 
edition and its preceding and subsequent editions of 1556 and 1565: 


Page Item 1556 1560 1565 

Prel. catchword mier qui n'ont a fait 

sign. 

lr. 

118 reigning Henri Frácois Charles 
king of 
France ; 

193 pagination 198 misnumbered misnumbered 

199 189 

844 emperor of Charles Ferdinand Maximilian, 
Germany... ... 1552 ... 1558 cited under 
latest date Ferdinand 

1564 

468 last word d’autant d'aultant Iuillet 
bottom line 

657 last word Vuol- Haufen & pour 
second line 
from bottom 

913 last word par- du Soli 
second line 


from bottom 


The Industrial Relations Collection 


Its Scope and Organization 


By Epwarp D1 Roma 
Economics Division 


CASUAL interest in industrial relations is not enough. Fully to exploit 
A the rich resources in this field in the Reference Department of The 
New York Public Library, one must have some thirst for knowledge, a little 
familiarity with library ways, and a sense of humor. This is so because being 
big and being part of one of the most-used libraries in the world are not 
unmixed blessings. And the industrial relations collection of the Reference 
Department is both of these. 

Estimated conservatively, it comprises over 75,000 volumes. But just as 
industrial relations are but a part of our total economic and social life, so 
these books, periodicals, pamphlets, microfilms, and manuscripts are but a 
part of a larger collection of nearly two million volumes in business, econom- 
ics, history, and the other social sciences. 

So that misunderstandings may be kept to a minimum, let us stop here to 
define terms. In this paper “industrial relations” will mean all those relation- 
ships that evolve from the fact of employment. Therefore, it will include 
"labor relations,” or the relationships between employers and organized 
groups of employees. At the risk of offending some purists, it also will include 
“personnel management,” or, the activities of employers in dealing with their 
employees as individuals. 

The Reference Department always has collected “comprehensively” in 
the field of industrial relations. In terms of a staff committee report in 1944 
on acquisitions policies, this means that the Reference Department has at- 
tempted to acquire at least seventy-five per cent of what is theoretically 
available regardless of language, date, place, or form of publication. As re- 
gards bibliographies, reading guides, indexes, and all other works giving 
information about the literature in the field, the Reference Department has 
been more ambitious. It has attempted, with a considerable measure of suc- 
cess, to get every significant item issued. 

Of the classic and standard treatises in industrial relations, the Reference 
Department possesses almost every one. Most of these it holds in first edition 
and in each important subsequent edition. It is impossible in this brief paper 
to list enough titles to indicate accurately the strength of this or any other 
part of the industrial relations collection. But perhaps some idea may be 
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derived from the fact that of the forty-one items in the bibliography follow- 
ing the article entitled “Labor Movement" in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, not one is lacking from the Reference Department's holdings. It 
must be pointed out, however, that the thirty-first item, I l proletariato e la 
borghesia nel movimento socialistica italiano by Roberto Michels, Turin, 
1908, is held only in its French translation. 

The Reference Department is strong also in the raw materials used for 
research in writing such classic and standard works as referred to above. 
Among these raw materials are the records of trade unions and employer as- 
sociations themselves, the papers and reports of related organizations, gov- 
ernment publications and manuscripts. 

The trade union records consist mainly of official journals, convention pro- 
ceedings, and official histories. Holdings of the first group are extensive. Al- 
most every important American trade union journal is included, and in many 
cases the files begin with volume 1, number 1. Holdings of non-American 
trade union papers are not so strong, but even here there are not many serious 
gaps. Mention must be made of the fact, however, that most labor papers 
are in poor condition. They were printed on such poor stock that it has 
proved impossible to retard their deterioration. The Library, of course, is 
microfilming these disintegrating materials as rapidly as possible. But more 
important, since 1948 it has been filming on a current basis all labor periodi- 
cals printed on inferior paper. In all cases now a master negative is being made 
so that copies may be produced for other institutions which desire them. 

The collection of convention proceedings of American and non-American 
labor organizations is impressive but not complete. It is stronger, however, 
than is indicated by the card catalog, which does not always note when 
reports of conventions appear in official journals instead of being issued 
separately. 

The Reference Department was unable to participate in the compilation 
of American Labor Union Periodicals, the union list of labor journals spon- 
sored by the Committee of University Industrial Relations Librarians and 
edited by Bernard G. Naas and Carmelita S. Sakr.! But it will be included in 
the forthcoming union list of trade union convention proceedings, another 
C.U.I.R.L. project. 

The Library s holdings relating to employers associations are not so large 
as those relating to trade unions. This is so simply because not so much has 
been written by or about employers associations. Of what has been written, 


1 Ithaca, N. Y.: New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1956. 
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however, the Library has acquired a good deal. Further, the Reference De- 
partment has a very strong collection of the publications of other organiza- 
tions of entrepreneurs such as chambers of commerce and trade associations. 
While not formed primarily to protect and promote management’s interests 
in labor affairs, these groups have commented from time to time on industrial 
relations. These comments and views may be found in the journals and con- 
ference reports of these organizations, of which the Library's holdings are 
extensive. 

Also well represented in the Reference Department collection are the pub- 
lications of social reform groups related to the labor movement. These groups 
range all the way from organizations seeking to change the child labor laws 
to socialistic and communistic associations seeking to change the entire fabric 
of our society. Long files of periodicals, proceedings of congresses and con- 
ferences, and many pamphlets are included here. 

Government publications, or as some prefer, public documents, consti- 
tuted a significant part of the collections that became the Reference Depart- 
ment of The New York Public Library when the Astor Library, the Lenox 
Library and the Tilden Trust combined in 1895. From that date on, however, 
they were acquired even more systematically. In 1897 a separate Documents 
Department was created and later a formal acquisitions policy was decided 
upon. Under this policy the Library has not attempted to collect all public 
documents but has concentrated on certain subject areas. Among these are 
economics and the other social sciences. Since industrial relations is a direct 
subdivision of the one and closely related to subdivisions of the other, it is 
no wonder that today the Reference Department is rich in government pub- 
lications on this subject. These public documents are from other countries as 
well as the United States and from local government agencies as well as from 
federal or national authorities. 

The Reference Department also has substantial holdings of publications 
on industrial relations from international, or better, intergovernmental organ- 
izations. Its collection of International Labor Organization materials is one 
of the most extensive in the United States. 

The Manuscript Division of the Reference Department contains more 
items of interest to the researcher in industrial relations than is indicated in 
its card catalog or in printed lists of its holdings. The very nature of this 
collection and others like it makes adequate subject-cataloging so expensive 
as to be virtually impossible. It contains manuscripts proper, that is, hand- 
written or typewritten items as distinguished from printed copies, and it 
contains archival material such as account books, journals, ledgers, and cor- 
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respondence of individuals, families, government bodies, and private asso- 
ciations. 

When all or most of a collection of manuscripts or records is related to 
industrial relations the problem is not so great. By consulting the card catalog 
under that or related subject headings, one can readily discover that The 
New York Public Library has such material as: 


Society of shipwrights and caulkers, N. Y. C. 
Records . . . 1815-1827. 
Walsh, Frank P. 1864-1939. 
Papers ...as chairman of the U. S. Commission on 
Industrial Relations, 1913-1915. 
National Civic Federation. 
[Archives . . . 1899-1939] 


But neither the card catalog nor available printed lists indicate which 
items relate to industrial relations in the thirty-six boxes of papers of the New 
York firm of Phelps and Peck and its successor, Phelps, Dodge & Co. This is 
true also of the Manuscript Division's extensive holdings of the records and 
correspondence of other New York City business, financial, and commercial 
establishments. It is true also of its holdings of the archives of some associa- 
tions. 

In view of the preceding notes on the type of publications in the industrial 
relations collection, it is not surprising that its strongest subject subdivision 
is that on the history of the labor movement. While the movement in the 
United States and Great Britain is almost exhaustively covered, it is by no 
means neglected for other parts of the world. There are general histories, 
histories of national unions, and histories of individuallocals within these par- 
ent groups. Works from all points of view and in all languages are included. 

The collection also is very rich in materials on the conditions of labor and 
the laboring class throughout the world. Among the specific subjects con- 
sidered in many of these publications are hours of labor and wages. Then 
there are many reports of investigations of factories, mines, and other places 
of work by government agencies and private associations. Also numerous are 
studies on the cost and standard of living of workers in this country and 
abroad. 

A good deal has been written on the processes by which employers and 
employees determine the terms and conditions of employment, and very 
much of it is in the Reference Department. Among these publications on 
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collective bargaining, mediation, strikes and lockouts are studies by histo- 
rians, economists, sociologists, and social psychologists. 

Also very strong are holdings on labor legislation and government inter- 
vention in industrial relations. While many of these publications are of inter- 
est and use to the attorney, this is not a collection primarily for labor lawyers. 
It is a collection primarily by and for economists and other social scientists. 
The economic and social effects of labor laws and government intervention 
are stressed here and not their jurisprudential implications. Statute law from 
all over the world is included, but there are few law-interpreting and case- 
reporting materials on hand. 

Neither the industrial relations collection nor any other part of the Refer- 
ence Department's holdings circulates. As a result researchers who come to 
the Library can be reasonably sure that all publications listed in the catalog 
may be found on the premises. For those who cannot come to the Library, 
highly efficient and relatively inexpensive photoduplicating services are 
available through the Photographic Service. 

Almost all industrial relations publications, like most of the other four 
million volumes and pamphlets and the nine million mansucripts in the Ref- 
erence Department, are on closed shelves. The main approach to them is 
through three card catalogs. These are the master, general catalog in 
Room 315, known throughout the Reference Department as the "Public 
Catalog," the Economics Division general catalog, and the Economics Divi- 
sion government publications catalog. These listings are not always easy to 
use. First of all, they are very large. There are more than ten million cards 
in the Room 315 catalog, more than 1,500,000 cards in the Economics Divi- 
sion general catalog, and more than 600,000 cards in its government publica- 
tions catalog. Further, these catalogs are the work of about four generations 
of librarians, whose ideas on how to list the Reference Department's holdings 
did not remain static. There are, therefore, differences among the cards not 
only in physical make-up but also in the nature, form, and order of the bib- 
liographical information provided. 

The master catalog in Room 315 contains author and subject cards, for 
practically all the books, pamphlets, and serials in the Reference Department. 
It is accessible at all times the building is open, which is from 9 a m to10 p m 
on Monday through Saturday and from 1 to 10 p m on Sunday. It is therefore 
possible for readers to do some research in industrial relations in Room 315 
whenever the Economics Division is closed. 

When the Economics Division is open, of course, researchers in industrial 
relations will find it to their advantage to work there. Besides a specially 
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trained staff of reference librarians, the division provides the two catalogs 
mentioned above. The general catalog has author and subject cards, for the 
Reference Department's entire holdings in economics and for most of its 
holdings in the social sciences. A great many of these cards naturally relate 
to the industrial relations collection. Under the subject-heading "Labor," 
for instance, there are more than 16,000 entries, and under the heading 
“Trade Unions,” there are more than 8,500. 

A significant number of cards under these and other industrial relations 
subject headings are for articles in periodicals. The Reference Department 
has been inserting such cards into its catalogs or "indexing," as the procedure 
is called, since 1897. In recent years, however, not so much indexing has been 
done of materials in English in the social sciences because of the existence of 
such bibibliographic guides as Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin, 
the International Index, and the Employee Relations Index. Important peri- 
odical articles in other languages, of course, continue to be noted in the 
card catalogs. 

There also are many "analytics" in the Economics Division general catalog. 
These are author and subject cards for individual works in collections or 
monograph series. But here again indexes such as the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service Bulletin have made it unnecessary for the Reference Department 
to analyze many items in English. 

The Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin has been since 1915 so 
important a source of references on industrial relations and the social sciences 
in general that an explanatory note is in order here. While the index is edited 
in the Economics Division, it is not a New York Public Library publication. 
PAIS has its own staff, and under the provisions of its working agreement 
with the Library, it is permitted to examine for listing in its Bulletin all books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and government publications received by the Refer- 
ence Department in the field of economics and public affairs. 

The government publications catalog in the Economics Division is a de- 
tailed corporate author list of the Reference Department's holdings of this 
type of material. It is arranged alphabetically by country, state, city, or other 
political community and then by agency within that community. Though 
this catalog was not started until 1911, it too reflects changing trends in 
cataloging. For instance, in recent years the Reference Department has dis- 
continued using corporate authors as main entries for government serials 
with distinctive titles. Therefore, to find the main entry for the relatively new 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, put out by the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, one must look directly under title. But to 
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find the main entry for the Monthly Labor Review, which was cataloged 
when volume 1 number 1 came out in 1915, one must look first under “U. S. 
Labor Statistics Bureau" and then under title. 

Another matter about which there has been a change in policy is the subject 
heading of government publications. The making of such entries,was started 
in 1911, was carried on with varying coverage for many years, and then was 
discontinued in April 1942. It was resumed in June 1953, and the present 
policy is to make subject cards for all public documents except gazettes, 
statutes, and others for which the subject headings would be similar to their 
main entries. It should be noted that subject cards for public documents in 
industrial relations may be found only in the Economics Division general 
caltalog and in the Room 315 catalog. They are not placed in the government 
publications catalog, which, as we noted above, is basically an author list. 

Even with all their entries, their index cards and their analytics, however, 
the card catalogs do not indicate all the materials in the Reference Depart- 
ment on industrial relations. Many articles in periodicals, many parts of 
series, and many parts of individual books on this subject can be found only 
by consulting special indexes, bibliographies, and other guides to literature. 
As we mentioned earlier, the Reference Department always has collected 
these bibliographical aids assiduously. Actually they serve a second function, 
a function which the Reference Department assumed as one of its responsi- 
bilities at the very beginning. That is to provide as complete a record as possi- 
ble of the literature in the fields it covers regardless of how much of it is in 
the Library. Many of the indexes and bibliographies relating to industrial 
relations are on open shelves in the Economics Division. There are duplicate 
copies of some in Room 315. 

Because of the brevity of this paper, we cannot, as we said earlier, list 
enough titles to indicate the true strength of the industrial relations collec- 
tion. But perhaps we can underscore its breadth and depth by mentioning 
several acquisitions of the past year. One of these is a group of about thirty 
pamphlets and special press releases on the 1959-60 steel strike that were 
prepared by the Steel Companies Coordinating Committee, by Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Inc., for the S.C.C.C., by the American Iron and Steel Institute, and by 
the United Steelworkers of America. Many of these items are not listed in 
the usual bibliographies, and all are in addition to the abundant material on 
this dispute that appeared in the periodicals and government publications 
that the Reference Department receives regularly. 

Another group of research publications received in the past year comprises 
the collective-bargaining contracts signed in nearly one hundred industries 
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in Italy since World War II. Issued under the auspices of the Commissione 
Parlamentare d'Inchiesta sulle Condizioni dei Lavoratori, these contracts 
contain a wealth of data on wages, hours, and working conditions. 

A third acquisition of research value contains no text. It is made up entirely 
of statistics — eleven pages of them — comparing wages received in manu- 
facturing industries in New York City with those received in other industrial 
cities. This statistical study was compiled in 1959 by Nicholas Kisburg, re- 
search director of Local 210 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Another uncommon acquisition of the last year is the microfilm of an un- 
published study by the late Edwin E. Witte. It is: The development of the 
Social security act; confidential memorandum on the history of the Commit- 
tee on economic security and the drafting and the legislative history of the 
Social security act [Washington] 1936, 276 leaves. 

To anyone who knows anything about libraries, it is clear that a collection 
like that which we have been considering exists only as a result of the efforts 
of many people over many years. But one man's contribution was so great 
that he must be singled out. He was Rollin A. Sawyer, Chief of the Economics 
Division from 1921 to 1953, who died on October 24, 1960. To appreciate 
the magnitude of Mr Sawyer's achievement, it must be borne in mind that 
during the years he was chief he was responsible not only for acquiring books 
in industrial relations but also for collecting in business, economics, and most 
of the other social sciences. 


To Mr Sawyer, building the collection was of supreme significance. In a 
report on book selection in 1944 he wrote: 


The first and most important service to readers [in a library like the Ref- 
erence Department] is the acquisition of books as soon as they are procur- 
able. .. . Competent cataloging and reference work are the other essential 
elements of library service, but they are not substitutes for books. 


Mr Sawyer performed this "first and most important service" and all his other 
duties with an intelligence and industry that always will be an inspiration for 
those who follow him as they meet the new problems that new times bring. 





A Checklist of Japanese Journals in English 
and American Literature 


By Taxas Sucra 
Rikkyó University, Tokyo 


I A Window Opened (1564-1867) 


LU IS a happy coincidence that the first historical contact between Japan 
and Britain occured in 1564, the year in which Shakespeare was born. 
It was in this year that a British ship visited the Goto Islands in southern 
Japan and proposed the opening of trade. Japan was then being washed by 
the first tide of Western civilization. With a Roman Catholic church built in 
the same year at Hirado in Kyushu the religion of the Western world was 
about to be transplanted to Japan. In 1600 an Englishman named William 
Adams (Japanese name — Anshin Miura) drifted ashore at Kyushu and was 
later granted an audience by Shogun Ieyasu Tokugawa. Then, in 1613, a 
British firm was opened at Hirado and the Shogunate government gave 
formal permission to the trade with Britain. (In 1616, when Shakespeare 
died, Shogun Ieyasu quite coincidentally passed away too.) There gradually 
ensued a struggle for power between Englishmen and Dutchmen in Japan, 
disturbing their peaceful relations and causing a gradual decline of the 
British firm at Hirado. In 1680 the Shogunate strictly prohibited the emigra- 
tion of Japanese to any foreign countries or the return to Japan of any who 
had so emigrated, and this prohibition lasted for a long time. There was also 
a ban on Roman Catholicism, at the height of strictness by 1640, despite 
which that faith remained very strong among Japanese. 

Two centuries later, in 1841, the names of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
Addison, and Sterne were first introduced to Japan. In 1851 (John) Manjiro 
Nakahama, who had been cast ashore in America, returned to Japan after 
studying there, with books that included an English grammar. Five years 
after the coming of Commodore Perry to Uraga near Tokyo in 1853, a treaty 
of commerce between Japan and America was signed. Slowly books about 
America and Britain appeared, and private English schools were opened in 
various parts of the country; gradually there developed a number of people 
in Japan who could understand and speak English. 

The year 1857 witnessed the publication of two books of English gram- 
mar, and in the following year an English school was opened in N agasaki 
with foreigners as teachers. The fact that John Manjiro, mentioned above, 
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wrote a book titled Short Cut to English and American Conversation in 1859 
reveals an increasing Japanese interest in conversational English. It is quite 
symbolic that Yukichi Fukuzawa, the founder of Keio University, brought 
back a Webster's Dictionary from America in 1860. Yet on the other hand 
there still existed a strong prejudice against foreigners that led to riots in 
some parts of Japan. 

In 1860 English grammars were published and in the following year an 
English language newspaper, the Japan Herald, was launched. For for- 
eigners in Japan an Elements of Japanese Grammar was published by R. 
Alcock in 1861 and in 1862 The Japan Punch was founded by Wirgman. 
The years 1865 and 1866 were especially worthy of note: Fukuzawa founded 
Keio Gijiku University in Tokyo; Ernest Satow arrived as British ambassador 
to Japan; Arinori Mori and nine other Japanese went over to England to 
study at London University; and The Japan Times made its first appearance. 
By 1866 there were professors, assistant professors, and assistants at Kaiseijo 
School, the predecessor of Tokyo University, who taught English and pub- 
lished various English studies. In this year the Shogunate government sent 
some Japanese to England to study. In the following year Kaiseijo School 
westernized its system, and the Japan Gazette was launched. 


II The Meiji Era (1868-1912) 


IN 1868 the new government that replaced the Tokugawa Shogunate and 
began the new era Meiji took a positive attitude toward the importation of 
Western civilization. More and more books about the English language 
and Britain appeared, and English schools were opened everywhere. In 
1869 Kaiseijo School was renamed Daigaku Nanko, and The Far East and 
The Japan Mail were founded. And according to the statistics for 1872, 
among 214 foreigners who were employed by the Meiji government, 119 
were of British nationality and 16 of American; 5 Englishmen and 10 Ameri- 
cans worked at the Ministry of Education. 

English dictionaries and books on things foreign published in the early 
Meiji era were too many to enumerate. Their authors were either, for the 
most part, scholars of Dutch culture or Sinologists. For, besides China, Hol- 
land was the one big window for those Japanese who sought knowledge of 
Western civilization, Japan having long been closed to all the Western 
countries but Holland. In the Meiji era, however, translations and adapta- 
tions of English literature began its introduction to Japan. 

In 1871 Samuel Smiles’s Self-Help was translated into Japanese, and 
brief biographies of such English men of letters as Shakespeare, Bulwer- 
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Lytton, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Scott appeared. Among those whose 
words were quoted in that year were Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, Ruskin, 
and Wordsworth; among the names mentioned were Ben Jonson, Bunyan, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Coleridge, and Tennyson. The year also saw publication 
of a book on the ancient history of Europe based on Peter Parley’s (i. e. 
S. G. Goodrich's) Universal History. 

4Esop's Fables were first translated from English in 1872-75, and in the 
December 1874 issue of the Meiroku-Zasshi European rhetoric and philol- 
ogy were first introduced. 

From about 1874 the work of Shakespeare began, fragmentarily, to be 
introduced — an adaptation of Hamlet in 1875, and subsequently adapta- 
tions of The Merchant of Venice, King Lear, and other plays. Samuel 
Smiles’s Character, translated in 1878, familiarized Japanese readers with 
many English men of letters. 

The translation of hymns started about 1874. Also famous European 
poems such as Thomas Moore’s “Last Rose of Summer” were translated, and 
soon school children were singing those popular songs with their refined 
Western-style tunes specially composed. 

Selections from New-style Poetry (1882), the first extensive translation 
of English and American poetry, had a great influence on the development 
of Japanese poetry, although the translators, Inoue, Toyama, and Yatabe, 
were not poets but all professors at Tokyo University. The book includes 
Robert Bloomfield’s "Soldiers Home,” Campbell’s "Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land,” Gray's "Elegy," Tennyson's "Charge of the Light Brigade" and 
“The Revenge," Kingsleys “Three Fishers,” and three selections from 
Shakespeare: Henry VIII, III. ii. 850-372; 2 Henry IV, III. i. 4-31; and Ham- 
let, II. i. 56-90. Two selections of American poetry are Longfellow's "Psalm 
of Life” and “Children.” This book may be said not only to have intro- 
duced Western poetry but to have brought the dawn of a new age to 
Japanese poetry. 

Gradually the importation of English literature enabled Japan to create 
a new literature of her own, as the works of Western writers were translated 
and published one after another in such magazines as the Jogaku-Zasshi 
(The Women’s Journal) and the Kokumin-no-Tomo (The Nation’s Friend ) 
— magazines representing the “Christian Romanticism” in vogue among 
young men and women in the 1880s and 1890s. 

In 1892 Sdseki Natsume, one of the best-known writers of the Meiji era, 
published an essay “On the Poetry of Walt Whitman, representative of 
Democracy in Literature,” in Tetsugaku-Zasshi (The Journal of Philosophy ). 
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While somewhat derivative, it was the first remarkable essay dealing solely 
with foreign literature. 

In this period the influence of English literature was very strong, and the 
Bungaku-Kai (The Literary Circle) contributed to the fusion of European 
Romanticism and Japanese lyricism, and to the modernization of the latter. 
Doppo Kunikida, a writer, and Tokoku Kitamura, a critic and philosopher, 
were among those greatly influenced by Wordsworth and Emerson. The 
Waseda-Bungaku and the Teikoku-Bungaku — a monthly journal by gradu- 
ates of Waseda University and a journal of the Tokyo University literary 
group — carried numerous articles on Rossetti, Swinburne, Pater, Byron, 
Keats, Shelley, and Scott. 

In 1905 Bin Ueda published a collection of translated poems, Kaicho-on, 
representing the Parnassian and symbolist schools of England, France, Italy, 
and Germany. Compared with the Selections of 1882, which was largely 
experimental, the Kaicho-on is a great work of art and a major contribution 
to Japanese poetry. The book fostered many of the poets who later estab- 
lished modern poetry in Japan. 

In the latter half of the Meiji era translations continued to be made from 
the English poems of Tennyson, Wordsworth, Burns, Keats, and Byron, but 
French and Russian literature gradually came to receive more attention than 
English. 

Turning our attention to the universities in this period, we find first Soseki 
Natsume and then Lafcadio Hearn ( who later taught at Waseda University) 
lecturing at Tokyo University on English literature. 


II The Taishé Era (1913-26) and the Shõwa Era (1927-) 


IN THIS period many translations were made from the works of Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Longfellow, Poe, Whitman, and others. 
The Shirakaba, a literary magazine, devoted its considerable pages to the 
study of Whitman and Blake and the translation of their works. On the 
occasion of Whitman’s centennial, the Gendai-Shtika (Contemporary Poetry) 
and many other magazines had each its commemoration number. 

It is memorable that in 1928 a complete translation of Shakespeare was 
accomplished by Shéy6 Tsubouchi. 

The English novels of Oscar Wilde were introduced, and many of his 
works had their Japanese versions. The novels of Soseki Natsume in partic- 
ular reflected a strong English influence. But with the rise of proletarian 
literature and the predominant influence of Russian, French, and German 
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literature in Japan, with more and more introductions and translations, Eng- 
lish literature seemed to lose its brilliance. 

Nevertheless Englishmen came one after another to teach at Tokyo Uni- 
versity, among them the greatly admired poet and professor Edmund 
Blunden, and it was about this time that the full-scale study of English 
literature got under way at the universities and Japanese academism began 
to establish itself. 

The study of English and American literature during the Meiji era can 
hardly be called academic. Most attention was given to the translation and 
adaptation of English novels, especially political ones. Gradually in the en- 
suing eras, the Taisho and the Showa, however, academic studies appeared, 
the most remarkable being: 


Kochi Doi: Introduction to Literature, Tokyo, 1926 

Kaichi Matsumura: A Study of Imagery of John Donne, Tokyo, 1953 

Takeshi Saito: Studies in Shakespeare, Tokyo, 1949 

Shintaro Nakanishi: Introduction to Shakespeare, Tokyo, 1939 

Yuzo Tsubouchi: Introduction to the Study of William Shakespeare, 
Tokyo, 1928; 1935 

Soseki Natsume: Criticism of Literature (Studies in 18th Century Eng- 
lish Prose Literature), Tokyo, 1909 

Rintaro Fukuhara: Essays on Thomas Gray, Tokyo, 1960 

Soetsu Yanagi: William Blake, Tokyo, 1914 

Bunsho Jugaku: Bibliography of William Blake, Kyoto, 1929 

Makoto Sangü: Essays on W. Blake, Tokyo, 1929 

Yoshimi Kudo: Study of Coleridge, Tokyo, 1931 

Takeshi Saito: Keats’ View of Poetry, London, Cobdent-Sanderson, 1929 

Kenji Ishida: A Study of Carlyle, Kyoto, 1924 

Katsumi Yano: Literary Criticism of Matthew Arnold, Formosa, 1935 

Yoshimi Kudé: Water Pater, Tokyo, 1927 

Tadao Yamamoto: Growth and System of the Language of Dickens, 
Osaka, 1952 

Minoru Toyoda: Studies in the Mental Development of George Eliot, 
Tokyo, 1931 

Shétard Ojima: A Study of Modern Irish Literature, Tokyo, 1956 


Among many historical studies, the History of English Literature by Takeshi 
Saito is regarded as most authoritative, and it has often been reset, rewritten, 
and enlarged since the first edition in 1927, having finally grown into a bulky 
volume of 850 pages (1957). 

With the growth of the democratic idea in Japan, Whitman has been 
extensively translated, and there have been many excellent studies of Whit- 
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man as a democratic poet, especially around the time of his hundredth 
birthday. After Soseki Natsume's essay of 1892 one of the earliest is “A 
Glimpse of Walt Whitman" (Bulletin of the Bumbu Society, June 1913) by 
the distinguished novelist Takeo Arishima, who was fervently impressed 
by Whitman. Other studies include: 


Shigetaka Naganuma: Notes on Whitman, Tokyo, 1932 

Takashi Sugiki: Whitman (Critical Biography of English and American 
Authors Series), Tokyo, 1937 

Yasuji Shimizu: A New Study of Whitman, Tokyo, 1937 

Haruo Shimizu: A Study of Whitman's Imagery, Tokyo, 1957 

Norihiro Nabeshima: A Study of Whitman, Tokyo, 1959 


Pioneers in the study of American literature in Japan were Professor 
Takagaki, who began lecturing on the subject at St Paul's (Rikkyo) Uni- 
versity in 1928, and Professor Saito, whose lectures at Tokyo University 
began in 1985. The study of American literature throughout Japan has con- 
tinued to this day. 

American literature has been regarded as a branch of English literature 
ever since its first introduction, and admittedly its separate study has lagged. 
Professor Matsuo Takagaki marked an epoch when, in American Literature 
(1927), he insisted on the distinct separation of American and British litera- 
ture. In his Preface he makes a comprehensive survey of the relations between 
literature and social life and of the influence of literary centers in America, 
and his book makes a close study of the literary phenomena of the hundred 
years ending during World War I. In Studies in British and American Litera- 
ture (1935) Professor Masaru Shiga of Kansei-Gakuin University deals dis- 
criminatingly with contemporary American literature as a part of world 
literature. i 

Of histories of American literature, great in number, we may mention: 


Tadaichi Hidaka: An Introduction to American Literature, Tokyo, 1932 
Takeshi Saitō: History of American Literature, Tokyo, 1941 

Masaru Shiga: Growth of American Literature, Tokyo, 1954 

Tōtarö Hosoiri: History of American Literature, Tokyo, 1960 


And of course many authors are given systematic study in The Critical Biog- 
raphy of English and American Authors Series. Finally it must be noted that 
a thirteen-volume series of Lectures on the History of British and American 
Literature, edited by Dr Rintaro Fukuhara and Prof Masami Nishikawa 
began publication in August 1960 in Tokyo. The number of contributors 
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amounts to 160 engaged in the study in this field in various universities and 
colleges in Japan. 
ACADEMIC ORGANIZATIONS 

The English Literary Society of Japan was founded in 1929 and now has a 
membership, mainly of university teachers, throughout Japan. Its first general 
meeting was held at Tokyo University in the year of its founding, with a 
special lecture by Lawrence Binyon; about twenty papers were read by 
its members. Branch meetings are held besides the annual general meet- 
ing in Tokyo or some other university city. Its bulletin is published as the 
Eibungaku-Kenyü (Studies in English Literature). 

The Shakespeare Society of Japan, established in 1930, holds an annual 
meeting on and around Shakespeare's birthday. More recent organizations 
include the very active Hardy Society of Japan, established in 1958, and 
Maugham Society of Japan, founded in 1960. 

In 1952 the American Literary Society of Japan was founded, with head- 
quarters in Tokyo. Papers are read at monthly meetings, there is a general 
meeting in the autumn, and the Society publishes the American Litera- 
ture Review. 

LECTURE SERIES 
Of the numerous publications in series form dealing with English and Ameri- 
can literature, the most important are: 


Iwanami's Lectures on World Literature, Tokyo, 1933-34 
Lectures on English [and American] Literature, Tokyo, 1933-34 
Kenkyüsha's Critical Biography of English and American Authors Series, 
Tokyo, 1933-39 
Kenkyüsha's New Lecture Series of English and American Literature, 
Tokyo, 1950- 
PERIODICALS 


Of the very numerous periodicals in the study of English and American 
literature, it may be useful to mention the most important ones, with brief 
comment: 


Etbungaku Kenkyü (Studies in English Literature) 


Now published semi-annually, with an occasional English number. Contrfbuted 
to by noted Japanese scholars. English and American literature, English philology. 
Most authoritative in the field. 

Started in 1919 as annual bulletin of the English Literary Society of Tokyo Im- 
perial University (founded 1915); discontinued in 1923 because of the great earth- 
quake-fire; revived in 1929 as a quarterly of the English Literary Society of Japan, 
which invited membership from among the public; discontinued again during World 
War II; revived again after the war. 

The first issue, edited by Dr Sanki Ichikawa, contains articles DI Lawrence, 
A. W. Playfatr, Tsutomu Chiba, Sanki Ichikawa, Takeshi Saito, Kochi Doi, and Mi- 
noru Toyoda. 
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Eigo-Kenkyü (The Study of English) 
Founded in 1908 and published monthly by Kenkyüsha, Tokyo. Edited first by 


Ikujiró Yoshida; has published articles by famous scholars, Japanese and foreign. 
Originally highly literary but now rather for college students. 


Eigo Seinen (The Rising Generation) 


Founded in 1898 and now published monthly by Kenkyüsha, Tokyo. Edited first 
by Yoshitaró Takenobu and Senkichiró Katsumata, and by Shintaro Kiyasu since 
1905. First started as a magazine specializing in English, but later in English litera- 
ture. Most authoritative, contributed to by well-known scholars of English and 
American literature, and English philology, revealing the development in this field in 


Japan. 
Eibei Bungaku (The Rikkyo Review) 


Founded in 1980 and published annually by the Department of British and Ameri- 
can Literature, Rikkyd University, Tokyo. First edited by Prof Yoshisaburo Okakura 
and then by Prof Matsuo Takagaki, pioneer in the study of American literature in 
Japan. As the university was founded by Rev Channing Williams and has been well- 
known for its study of American literature, the review devotes most of its pages to 
studies of American literature. 


Metropolis 


This publishes articles by comparatively younger graduates and is being watched 
with much interest. 


Oberon 


Founded, edited, and contributed to by the graduates of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Tokyo University. The journal reflects fresh spirits of younger scholars, still free 
from the older form of academism. 


Essays 


À coterie magazine founded and edited by the younger graduates of the Depart- 
ment of English and the Graduate School, Tokyo University. Remarkable studies are 
found in it. 


Besides these and the periodicals in the checklist that follows, there are, 
of course, a great many bulletins and periodicals of this sort published by 
universities and colleges throughout Japan. Our investigation has been too 
hurried to be able to cover all of them. Yet we can happily say that our list 
includes almost all of the old, the famous, and the important ones, as we 
first aimed to do. 

Finally, I should like to express my heartfelt gratitude to Dr Clarence G. 
Gohdes, Professor of English at Duke University, and to Dr David V. Erd- 
man, Editor of the Bulletin of The New York Public Library, whose kindness 
has enabled me to publish this checklist in America. 
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THE CHECKLIST 


Academia 
First published Oct 1999. Blannual. 
Ed, Ki-ichi Numazawa. 
Nanzan Univ, Nagoya. 
Not for sale. 
Aichidaigaku-Bungaku-Ronso (Literary Sym- 
postum ) 
First published Apr 1950. Biannual. 
Ed, Tomone Itakura. 
The Literary Society, Aichi College, Aichi- 
en. 
Not for sale. 


A (Akita Studies of Eng- 
lish and English Literature) 
First published Oct 1956. Annual. 
Ed, cheer! Okada. 
The English Philological and Literary So- 
clety, Akita College, Akita-ken. 
Not for sale. 


The Albion 
First published July 1933. Annual. 
Ed, Shintaro Nakanishi. 
The English Literary Society, Kyoto Univ, 
Kyoto. 
Not for sale. 


Amerika-Bungaku-Hyoron (American Liter- 
ary Review) 
First published Oct 1958. Bimonthly. 
Ed, American Literary Society of Japan 
(Chief, Saburd Yamaya). 
The  Hyoron-sha Publishing Company, 
Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 
Americana (A Journal of Humanities, Social 
sciences and. Natural Sciences) 
First published Oct 1955. Monthly. 
Ed, Odaka, Nishiwaki, Oketani, Yamada, 
Nakaya, Ueda, and Ugai. 
USIS Books and Publications Branch, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Anglica 
First published Nov 1950. Quarterly. 
Ed, Kinjiro Enomoto. 
The English Philological Society, Kansai 
Univ, Osaka. 
150 yen. 


Ashi (The Reeds) 
First published Mar 1955. Annual. 
Ed, Sabuxó Morisawa. 
The Osaka College of Foreign Languages, 
Osaka 


Not for sale. 


Athenaeum 
First published 1954. Annual. 
Ed, Editorial Board of “Athenaeum.” 
The Athenaeum Society, Tokyo. 
100 yen. 


Beisho-Dayori (Monthly Review of American 
Books) 
First published Apr 1953. Monthly. 
USIS Books and Publications Branch, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Bungaku-Kenkyü (Studies in Literature) 
First published Mar 1982. Annual or bi- 
annual. 
Ed, The Department of Literature, Kyüshü 
Univ 


The Department of Literature, Kyüshü 
Univ, Fukuoka-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Bungaku-Kiyo (Journal of Literature) 
First published Nov 1, 1958. Annual. 
Ed, Ariyoshi Mizunoe. 
The Liberal Arts Department, Saga Univ, 
Saga-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Bungaku-Kiyo (The Journal of Literature and 
Linguistics; Toyama Univ) 
First published 1951. Annual. 
Ed, Fumio Oshima. 
The Liberal Arts Department, Toyama Univ, 
To a-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Bungaku-Ronshü (Essays and Studies in Lit- 
erature) 
First published Mar 1951. Monthly. 
Ed, The Literary Society, Kansai Univ. 
The, Research Institute of Cultural Sciences, 
Kansai Univ, Osaka. 
100 yen. 


Bungei-Kenkyü (Studies in Literature) 
First published Mar 1953. Annual. 
Ed, The Literary Association, Meiji Univ. 
The Literary Association, Meiji Univ, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Bungei-to-Shisó (Literature and Thought) 
First published Nov 1, 1950. Biannual. 
Ed, The Department of Literature, Fukuoka 
Women's College. 
The Department of Literature, Fukuoka 
Women's College, Fukuoka-ken, 
Not for sale. 
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Bunka (Arts and Letters) 


First published 1934. Quarterly. 
Ed, Matsuo Atago. 


Comrade 

First published 1958. Annual. 

Ed, Hideo Nakanishi. 

The English and American Literary Society, 
the Department of Education, Was 
Univ, Tokyo. 

Not for sale. 


The Direction 
First published Dec 15, 1957. Quarterly. 
Ed, Yasuo Adachi. 
The English and American Literary Society, 
Aichi Liberal Arts College, Aichi-ken. 
50 yen. 


Doshisha-Bungaku (The Dóshisha Literature) 
First published Dec 1927. Annual. 
Ed, Naozo Ueno. 
The English Literary Society, Doshisha 
Univ, Kyóto. 
200 yen. 


Eibeibungakkai-Katho (The Bulletin of the 
British and American Literary Society) 
First published Apr 1, 1930. Quarterly. 
Ed, Takashi Sugiki 
The British and American Literary Society, 
St Paul's (Rikkyo) Univ, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Eibeibungaku (Studies in English and Ameri- 
can Literature) 
First published Apr 1954. Biannual. 
Ed, o Hirunuma. 
The English and American Literary Society, 
Kwansei-Gakuin Univ, Hyogo-ken. 
200 yen. 


Eibeibungaku (The Rikkyo Review of Arts 
and Letters) 

First published Apr 1, 1930. Annual. 

Ed, Takashi Sugiki. 

The De ent of British and American 
Literature, St Pauls (Rikkyo) Univ, 
Tokyo. 

200 yen. 

Eibeibungaku (Studies in British and Ameri- 
can Literature) 

First published Jul 1954. Biannual. 

Ed, Kei-ichi Fujii. 

The English and American Literary Society, 
the Prefectual Univ of Osaka, Osaka. 

Not for sale. 
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Eibeibungaku (Studies in English and Ameri- 
can Literature) 
First published May 1955. Annual. 
Ed, Koji Nishimura. 
The English and American Literary Society, 
Meiji Univ, Tokyo. 
150 yen. 
Eibeibungaku-Hyoron (Essays and Studies in 
British and American Literature) 
First published Mar 1, 1954. Biannual. 
Ed, Teiji Takagi. 
The Literary Society, Tokyo Women’s Chris- 
tian College, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Eibungakkaishi (The Bulletin of the English 
Literary Society) 
First published 1954. Annual. 
Ed, Joichi Tanabe. 
The Education and Liberal Arts College of 
Osaka, Osaka. 
Not for sale. 


Eibungaku (English Literature: Studies and 
Appreciations) 
First published Oct 1950. Biannual. 
Ed, Seiji Tanizaki. 
The English Literary Society, Waseda Univ, 
Tokyo. 
150 yen. 
Eibungaku-Hy6ron (Review of English Lit- 
erature) 
First published Mar 1954. Annual. 
Ed, The Liberal Arts Department, Kyoto 
Univ. 
The Liberal Arts Department, Kyóto Univ, 
Kyoto. 
Not for sale. 
Eibungaku-Kenkyü (Studies in English Lit- 
erature) 
First published 1919. Biannual. 
Ed, Fumio Nakajima. 
The English Literary Society of Japan, (96 
Tokyo Univ) Tokyo. 
250 yen. 
Eibungaku-Ronso (English Literature Re- 
view) 
First published Mar 20, 1956. Annual. 
Ed, Shohei Tamaoki. 
The English Literary Society, Kyoto Wo- 
men's College, Kyoto. 
Not for sale. 
Eibungaku-Shi (The Bulletin of the English 
Literary Society) 
Resumed publishing 1956. Annual. 
Ed, Seikei Okamoto. 
The English Literary Society, Hosei Univ, 
Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 
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Eibungaku-Shichó (Currents in English Li- 
erature) 
First published 1928. Quarterly. 
Ed, Makoto Kuranaga. 
The English Literary Society, Aoyama-Ga- 
kuin Univ, Tokyo. 
100-800 yen. 


uec (Studies in English Gram- 


First published e 1, 1957. Monthly. 
to Yoshinobu Takabe. 
The  Kenkyü-sha Publishing Company, 
Tokyo. 
70 yen. 


Eigo-Eibungaku (Essays and Studies in Eng- 
lish Literature and. Linguistics) 
ublished Feb 1954. Annual. 
e English Literary Society, Osaka 
Univ. 
The Bunshin-doó Bookstore, Osaka. 
100 yen. 


Eigo-Eibungaku-Kenkyü (Studies in English 
Language and. Literature) 
First published Apr 1955. Annual. 
Ed, Kikuo Tanaka. 
The English Philolo Rp and Literary So- 
ciety, Yamagata Univ, Yamagata-ken. 
150-200 yen. 


Eigo-Eibungaku-Kenkyü | (Hiroshima Studies 
of English Language and. Literature) 
First published Nov 1954. Biannual. 
Ed, Michio Masui. 
The English Literary Society, Hiroshima 
Univ, Hiroshima-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Eigo-Eibungaku-Ronso (Studies in English 
Literature Gnd Language) 
First published Mar 1954. Biannual. 
Ed, Sakae Morioka. 
The English Literature and Language So- 
ciety, ee Univ, Fukuoka-ken. 
Not for sale. - 


Eigo-Kenkya (The Study of English) 
First published Feb 1, 1908. Monthly. 
Ed, Saburo Aratake. 
The Kenkyü-sha Publishing Company, 
Tokyo. 
60 yen. 


Eigo-Kyóiku (The English Teachers Maga- 
zine) 
First published Mar 14, 1952. Monthly. 
Ed, Kotaró Ishibashi. 
The Taishükan Publishing Company, Tokyo. 
70 yen. 
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Eigo-Seinen (The Rising Generation) 
irst published Apr 15, 1898. Monthly. 
Ed, S eee Toyama. 
The Kenkyi-sha Publishing Company, 
Tokyo. 
70 yen. 
Etgo-to-E amigota (Studies in English Lan- 
guage Literature) 


First published Feb 28, 1953. Annual. 
Ed, a Yano. 


The Englis ge and Literary Society, 
Tokyo prm RA Univ, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Eigo-to-Eibungaku (English Language and 
Literature [Monthly R of the Ken- 
kyü-sha Publishing Co] 

First published 1955. Monthly. 

Ed, Masuzó Kosakai. 

The  Kenkyü-sha Publishing Company, 
"Tokyo. 

80 yen. 


s 

irst amp pe 1956. Quarterly. 
eru Koike. 

Editorial Board of “Essays,” Tokyo. 

Not for sale. 


Fushicho-Tsushin (The Phoenix Reports) 
First published Mar 25, 1953. Quarterly. 
Ed, Seitard Nagumo. 

The Nan-un-dó Bookstore, Tokyo. 
40 yen. 


Gaikoku-Bungaku (The Studies in European 
Literature) 
First pue Jul 24, 1952. Annual. 
Ed, Takeshi Akizawa. 
The European Literary Society, Utsunomiya 
Univ, Tochigi-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Gaikokubungaku-Kenkyü (Studies in Foreign 
Literature) 
First published Dec 1958. Annual. 
Ed, Mitsuharu Nishimura. 
The Research Institute of Cultural Sciences, 
Ritsumei-kan Univ, Kyóto. 
200 yen. 


Gaikokubungaku-Kenkyü (Studies in Euro- 

pean Literature) 

First published Dec 1954. Annual. 

Ed, Dean of the Liberal Arts Department, 
Hiroshima Univ. 

The Liberal Arts Department, Hiroshima 
Univ, Hiroshima-ken. 

Not for sale. 
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Gatkokubungaku-Kenkyü-Kiyo (The Proceed- 
ings of the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages and Literatures; College of Gener- 
al Education, Univ of Tokyo) 
First published Mar 31, 1955. Quarterly. 
Ed The Department of Foreign Languages 

and Literatures, College of General Edu- 
cation, Univ of Tokyo. 

Univ of Tokyo Press, Tokyo. 

Not for sale. 


Gakuen (The Campus) 
First published Nov 1, 1984. Monthly. 
Ed, thu Hosaka. 
The Liberal Arts Society, Showa Woman's 
College, Tokyo. 
80 yen (special issue; 160 yen). 


Gakujitsu-Kenkyü-Nenpó (Annual Reports of 
Studies) 
First published Nov 1950. Annual. 
Ed, Dóshisha Women's College. 
Doshisha Women's College, Kyóto. 
200 yen. 


Gakushüin-Daigaku-Kenkyü-Hokoku (Annual 
Reports of the Department of Literature, 
Gakushüin Unto) 

First published Mar 25, 1954. Annual. 

Ed, Isoji Aso. 

The Department of Literature, Gakushüin 
Univ, Tokyo. 

500 yen. 


Gogaku-Kyóiku (The Bulletin of the Institute 
for Research in Language Teaching) 
First published 1936. Monthly. 
Ed, Sanki Ichikawa. 
The Institute for Research in Language 
Teaching, Tokyo. 
Not for ae 


Hakusan-Eibungaku (The Hakusan English 
Literature Review) 
First published Jan 1958. Biannual. 
Ed, Jaji Tabe. 
The English Literary Society, Toyo Univ, 


Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


The Helicon 
First published 1952. Annual or Biannual. 
Ed, Shoji Masumoto. 
The English Literary Society, Ehime Col- 
lege, Ehime-ken. 
100 yen. 


Hikakubungaku (Journal of Comparative Lit- 
erature) 
First published 1958. Annual. 
Ed, Editorial Board of “Journal of Compara- 
tive Literature.” 
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Comparative Literature Society of Japan, 
Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Hokkaid6-Eigo-Etbungaku (English and Eng- 
lish Literature; Hokkaidó University) 
First published Mar 31, 1954. Annual. 
Ed, Toshizó Kashiwakura. 
The English Philological and Lite So- 
ciety, Hokkaido Univ, Sapporo, Ho ó. 
Not for sale. 


Hései-Daigaku-Bungakubu-Kiyo (The Bulle- 

tin of Humanities; Hosei University) 

First published 1956. Quarterly. 

Ed, Dean of the Department of Literature, 
Hosei Univ, Io 

The Department ot Literature, Hósei Univ, 
Tokyo. 

Not for sale. 


Jifi-Eigo-Kenkyü (The Study of Current Eng- 
lish) 


First published Nov 1, 1945. Monthly. 
Ed, Yoshinobu Takabe. 
The  Kenkyu-sha Publishing Company, 


Tokyo. 
90 yen. 


Jinbungaku (Studies in Humanities) 
Biannual. 
Ed, The Literary Association, Doshisha 
Univ. 
The Literary Association, Doshisha Univ, 
Kyóto. 
100 yen. 


Jinbunkagaku (Studies in Humanities) 
First published Mar 81, 1952. Annual. 
Ed, The Department of Arts and Sciences, 
Fukui College. 
The Department of Arts and Sciences, Fukui 
College, Fukui-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Jinbunkagaku-Kenkyü (The Study of Cultural 

Science) 

First published Mar 1954. Quarterly. 

Ed, The Department of Cultural Sciences, 
Niigata Univ. 

The Department of Cultural Sciences, Niiga- 
ta Univ, Niigata-ken. 

Not for sale. 


Jinbunkagaku-Kiyé (The Humanities Bulletin) 
First published Mar 1951. Annually. 
Ed, The Department of Liberal Arts and 
Education, Nagasaki Univ. 
Nagasaki Univ, Nagasaki-ken. 
Not for sale. 
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Jinbun-kenkya (The Human Studies) 
First published Nov 1954. Biannual. 
Ed, Masao Kusanagi. 
The Cultural Science Society, Kanagawa 
Univ, Yokohama. 
150 yen. 


Jinbun-Kenkyü (Studies in Humanities) 
First published 1949. Monthly. 
Ed, Masakiyo Miyamoto. pal Cal 
The Literary Society, the Municipal College 
of Osaka, Osaka. 
100 yen. 


Jinbun-Kenkyü | (Studies in Humanities) 

First published Dec 1950. Biannual. 

Ed, Haruo Shimizu. 

The Research Institute of Cultural Sciences, 
the Commercial College of Otaru, Otaru, 
Hokkaido. 

120 yen. 


Jinbun-Kigo (The Humanities; Section II. 
Language and Literature) 
First published Mar 27, 1952. Annual. 
Ed, The Education and Liberal Arts Depart- 
ment, the Yokohama National Univ. 
The Yokohama National Univ, Yokohama. 
Not for sale. 


Jinmon-Kenkyu (Humanities Review; The 

Journal of the Literary Association of 

. Kwansei-Gakuin Univ) 

First published Mar 1, 1950. Bimonthly. 

Ed, Noriyoshi Tamabayashi. 

The Literary Association, Kwansei-Gakuin 
Univ, Hyogo-ken. 

100 yen. 


Joshidai-Bungaku (The Literary Review; 
Osaka Women’s College) 
First published Mar 31, 1951. Annual. 
Ed, Shird Sakaida. 
The Literary Society, Osaka Women’s Col- 
lege, Osaka. 
Not for sale. 


Kagoshima-Datgaku-Bunka-Hokoku (Cultural 
Science Reports; Kagoshima Unto) 
First published Apr 1, 1952. Annual. 
Ed, Hikoichi Oyama. 
The Liberal Arts Department, Kagoshima 
Univ, Kagoshima-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Kaichoon (The Ocean-Whistle) 
First published Aug 15, 1951. Quarterly. 
Ed, Shigetaro Yamaguchi. 


The Yamaguchi Bookstore, Kyóto. 
40 yen. 
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Kanazawa-Daigaku-Eibungaku (Kanazawa 
English Studies) 
First published Dec 25, 1953. Annual. 
Ed, Mamoru Osawa. 
The English Literary Society, Kanazawa 
Univ, Ishikawa-ken. 
200 yen. 
Kenkyü-Nempoó (Annual Reports) 
First published Mar 1958. Annual. 
Ed, Eijiré Hattori. 
The Literary Society, Nara Women’s Col- 
lege, Nara-ken. 
250 yen. 
Kindai (The Modern Ages) 
First published Dec 1952. Quarterly. 
Ed, Masabumi Ito. 
Editorial Board of The Modern Ages, Kobe 
Univ, Kobe. 
60-70 yen. 


Kinjo-Gakuin-Daigaku-Ronshü (Treatises and 
Studies by the Department of Kinjo-Ga- 
kuin College) 

First published Dec 1952. Annual 
Ed, Yukiya Myoga. 

Kinjo-Gaskuin College, Nagoya. 
150 yen. 


Kobe-Daigaku-Ronshi (Kobe Miscellany) 
First published Jul 1, 1959. Annual. 
Ed. the English and American Literary So- 
ciety, Kobe Univ. 
The English and American Literary Society, 
Kobe Univ. 
Not for sale. 


Kobe-Jogakuin-Daigaku-Ronshü 
men's College Studies) 
First Behe n 1953. Thrice a year. 
ead of the Research Institute, Kobe 
Women's College. 
The Research Institute, Kobe Women’s Col- 
lege, Kóbe. 
Not for sale. 


Komazawa-Daigaku-Eibungaku-Kenkyü (Stud- 
ies in English Literature; Komazawa 
Univ) 

First published Mar 12, 1931. Annual. 

Ed, The English Literary Society, Komaza- 
wa Univ, Tokyo. 

Not for sale. 


Kumamoto-Daigaku-Eigo-Eibungaku | (Studies 
in English Language and Literature) 
First published Feb 15, 1958. Annual. 
Ed, Masayuki Kawarabata. 
The English Literary Society, Kumamoto 
Univ, Kumamoto-ken. 
Not for sale. 


(Kobe Wo- 
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Meijt-Gakuin-Rons6 (The Meiji-Gakuin Re- 
view) (Special Issue) 
First published Apr 1948. Annual. 
Ed, Genji Takahashi. 
The Literature and Economics Society, 
Meiji-Gakuin Univ, Tokyo. 
Price indefinite. 


Metropolitan 
First published Mar 1, 1958. Biannual. 
Ed, The English Literary Society, the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Univ. 
The English Literary Society, the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Univ, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Mie-Kenritsu-Daigaku-Kenkyü-Nenpó ^ (An- 

nual Reports; The Mie Prefectural Col- 

: lege) 

First published Mar 1952. Annual. 

Ed, Osamu Ishibe. 

The Liberal Arts Department, the Mie Pre- 
fectural College, Mie-ken. 

Not for sale. 


ee Gakuin - Daigaku - Kenkyü - Ronbun- 
a (The Bulletin of Miyagi-Gakuin 
Women’s College) 
First published Dec 25, 1951. Biannual. 
Ed, Katsuzo Sakata. 
The Liberal Arts Society, Miyagi-Gakuin 
Women's College, Sendai, Miyagi-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Mukogawa-Gakuin-Daigaku-Kiyo (Journal of 
Mukogawa Women's College) 
First published Mar 1954. Annual. 
Ed, Minoru Inoue. 
Mukogawa Women's College, Hyogo-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Nagoya - Daigaku - Bungaku - Kenkyü - Ron- 
shi (The Journal of the Department of 
Literature; Nagoya Unio) 

First published 1951. Annual. 

Ed, Dean of the Department of Literature, 
Nagoya Univ. 

The Department of Literature, 
Univ, Nagoya. 

Not for sale. 


Nagoya - Shiritsu - Daigaku - Kyoyóbu - Ktyo 
“Bulletin of the Liberal Arts Department, 
the Municipal Unio of Nagoya) 

First published Nov 20, 1955. Annual. 

Ed, Editorial Board of Bulletin of the Liberal 
Arts Department. 

The Liberal Arts Department, the Munici- 
pal Univ of Nagoya, Nagoya. 

Exchange system. 


Nagoya 
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Nihon-Daigaku-Eibungakkai-Kaiho (The Re- 
ports of English Literary Society; Nthon 
Univ) 

Annual 

Ed, Yasuo Yamato. 

The Liberal Arts Department, Nihon Univ, 
Tokyo. 

Not for sale. 


Nihon-Joshidaigaku-Kiyo (Journal of Japan 
Women's Unio; Department of Literature 
and Domestic Science) 

First published 1950. Annual. 
Ed, Tano Jédai. 

Japan Women's Univ, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Oberon 
First published Jan 20, 1953. Quarterly. 
Ed, Hideo Kano. 
The Oberon Society, % The Nan-un-do 
Bookstore, Tokyo. 
60-100 yen. 


Prelude 
First published Jan 25, 1958. Biannual. 
Ed, Kandó Ozaki. 
Editorial Board of Prelude, Osaka. 
70 yen. 


Rikkyó-Daigaku-Kenkyü-Hókoku (St 
Review of Arts and Sciences) 
First published 1956. Annual. 
Ed, IIhijima, Sakó, Odagiri, Nishi, and Fu- 
da. 


Department of General Education, Rikkyó 
Univ, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Ritsumeikan-Bungaku (The Ritsumeikan Lit- 
erature Review) 
ee ublished Jan 1, 1934. Monthly. 
e Cultural Sciences Society, Ritsumei- 
s Univ. 
'The Research Institute of Cultural Sciences, 
Ritsumeikan Univ, Kyoto. 
70 yen. 


Ryükoku-Ronshü (The Rytkoku Univ Re- 
view) 
First published 1948, Quarterly. 
Ed, Jun-nin Kiritani. 
The Liberal Arts Society, Ryükoku Univ, 
Kyóto. 
150 yen. 


Seijo-Bungei (The Seijo College Review of 
Arts and Letters) 
First published Oct 1954. Quarterly. 
Ed, Ri-ichi Kuriyama. 
The Shi-Bun-Dó Bookstore, Tokyo. 
Price indefinite. 


Paul's 


JAPANESE JOURNALS IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Seiyo-Bungaku-Kenkyü (The Studies in Eu- 

ropean Literature) 

Biannual. 

Ed, The Department of Literature, the 
Tokyo Univ of Education. 

The Department of Literature, the Tokyo 
Univ of Education, Tokyo. 

Not for sale. 


menant iun - Daigaku - Bungaku - Ronshü 
(The Literary Review; Seinan-Gakuin 
Unio) 
First published Feb 15, 1955. Quarterly. 
Ed Shigetake Sakamoto. s 
The Research Institute, Seinan-Gakuin Univ, 
Fukuoka-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Sekai-Jichó (The Current of the World) 
First published Oct 1, 1929. Monthly. 
Ed, Hanae Imai. 
The Eigo-Tsüshin-sha Publishing Company, 
Tokyo. 


Shiron (Essays) 
First published 1933. Annual. 
Ed, Atsuo Kobayashi. 
Tohoku Univ, Sendai, Miyagiken. 
100 yen. 


Shizuoka - Daigaku - Bunrigakukubu - Kenkyi - 
Hokoku (Reports of the Liberal Arts De- 
partment; Shizuoka Univ) 

First published Mar 25, 1951. Annual. 

Ed, Dean of the Liberal Arts Department, 
Shizuoka Univ. 

The Liberal Arts Department, Shizuoka 
Univ, Shizuoka-ken. 

Not for sale. 


Shéin-Bungaku (The Shoin Literature Re- 
view) 


First published Oct 20, 1949. Annual. 
Ed, Shichiroó Nagao. 

Shoin Women's College, Osaka. 

Not for sale. 


Shuryü (The Main Currents) 
First published Sept 1936. Biannual. 
Ed, Naozo Ueno. 
The E 
Univ, 
100 yen. 
Sophia 
First published Feb 1, 1952. Quarterly. 
Ed, J. D. Roggendorf, Saint Sophia Univ. 
The Sóbun-sha Publishing Company, Tokyo. 
150 yen. 


lish Literary Society, Dóshisha 
yoto. 
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Sylvan 
First published Oct 20, 1955. Biannual. 
Ed, Yoshinori Yoshitake. 
Yoshinori Yoshitake, Tokyo. 


60 yen. 
Tóohoku-Gakuin-Daigaku-Ronshü (The North 
Japan Colle ; Essays and Studtes 


e 
in English Tangani and Literature) 
First published Mar 30, 1949. Biannual. 
Ed, Tadao Oda. 
The Literature and Economics Society, 
North Japan College, Sendai, Miyagi-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Tottori-Daigaku-Kenkyü-Hókoku (Reports of 
Tottori Univ) 
First published 1950. Annual. 
Ed, Tottori Univ. 
Tottori Univ, Tottori-ken. 
Price indefinite. 


Tsudajuku-Hyoron (The Tsuda Review) 
First published Nov 1956. Annual. 
Ed, Yoshi Kasuya. 

Tsuda Women’s College, Tokyo. 
Not for sale. 


Vale and Dale 
First published Apr 1954. Annual. 
Ed, Head of the English Literary Society, 
Yamanashi College. 
The Education and Liberal Arts Depart- 
ment, Yamanashi College, Yamanashi-ken. 
Not for sale. 


Yamaguchi-Daigaku-Bungakkaishi (The Lit- 
erary Bulletin; Yamaguchi Univ) 
First published 1950. Biannual. 
Ed, Keiichi Chikazawa. 
The Lit Society, Yamaguchi Univ, Ya- 
f maon hiken; i de 
Not for sale. 


Yamanashi - Daigaku - Gakugeibu - Kenkyü- 
hókoku (Memoirs of the Education and 
Liberal Arts Department) 

First published Feb 1950. Annual. 

Ed, Editorial Board of Memoirs of the Edu- 
cation and Liberal Arts Department, Ya- 
manashi College. 

The Education and Liberal Arts Depart- 
Mon Yamanashi College, Yamanashi- . 

en. 

Not for sale. 


Spring Publications NYPL 


The English Bible in America: A Bibliography of Editions of the Bible 
and the New Testament Published in America 1777-1957, edited by 
Margaret T. Hills, Librarian of the American Bible Society. To be pub- 
lished jointly by the American Bible Society and The New York Public 
Library. About 500 pages. clothbound. April or May. 


Parthenia In-Violata or Mayden-Musicke for the Virginalls and. Bass-Viol 
Selected by Robert Hole. Facsimile of the unique copy in The New 
York Public Library. Historical Introduction by Thurston Dart; with a 
Foreword by Sydney Beck and a Bibliographical Note by Richard J. 
Wolfe. 100 pages. clothbound. April. 


Interior Design and Decoration: A Bibliography. Compiled for the 
American Institute of Decorators by Gertrud Lackschewitz. 88 pages. 
April. $1. 


Russian Journals of Mathematics: A Survey and. Checklist. By H. A. 
Steeves. 24 pages. Now ready. 50£ 


Emersons American Lecture Engagements: A Chronological List. By 
William Charvat. 48 pages. Now ready. $1. 


Sixteen Millimeter Films 1961-62: Film Collection in The New York 
Public Library: A Catalog. 52 pages. Free at the Film Library and at 
all branches. April. 


Regimental Publications and. Personal Narratives of the Civil War: A 
Checklist. By C. E. Dornbusch. Part I — Illinois. May. 


Tobacco, A Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts and Engravings Ac- 
quired. since 1942 in the Arents Tobacco Collection at The New York 
Public Library, by Sarah A. Dickson. Part V (1620-32). Late March. 





To Onpzn: The Library pays postage and delivery charges. Orders amounting to less 
than $5 should be accompanied by check, stamps, or money order; large orders 
will be billed. 

Free on Request: NYPL Publications in Print 1960, a 24-page list including a selec- 
tion of titles available on microfilm. 
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Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Front Matter 


New Publications 


The tune of “Ages-youth” on our cover 
isa er selection (a masque tune 
perpe ) from the early 17th-century 

ook which we are about to publish in 
an elegant Facsimile Edition: Parthenia 
In-Violata or Mayden-Musicke for the 
Virginalls and Bass-Viol: Selected by 
Robert Hole. We draw upon the His- 
torical Introduction by Thurston Dart 
for our first article this month. There 
will be an extensive Bibliographical 
Note on the curious format of the vol- 
ume, by Richard Wolfe, in the June 
Bulletin — by which time the Edition 
should be available for ocular proof. 
And there is an explanatory Foreword 
by Sydney Beck, from which we wish 
to quote at once: 

“The many difficult bibliographicaland 
musicological problems which beset the 
modern editor of this fascinating little 
quarto volume, with its suggestive title- 
page and word play and its lack of Dedi- 
cation, publication date, or composer 
identifications, may [suggests Mr Beck] 
have acted as a deterrent” against its 
having been edited and reprinted be- 
fore now. “It is unfortunate that the ex- 
istence of this collection was unknown 
to such scholars as Charles van den Bor- 
. ren at the time he was writing his excel- 
lent study on The Sources of Keyboard 
Music in England (1913). Had he ‘pene- 
trated the secrets’ of Parthenia In-Vio- 
lata for those ‘artists and enlightened 
amateurs’ to whom the book was prima- 
rily addressed, there might long ago 
have been a demand for a new edition 
of this unique source.” 

The Parthenia will be ready in May, 
at about $8, clothbound, 104 pages in- 
cluding 46 in photolithography. 


“Now and again some relatively small 
knot in the wide fabric of human affairs 


gathers into itself a surprising number 
of diverse strands out of the long his- 
torical patterns and holds them still for 
us to look at and to marvel. Such a ‘knot’ 
is this modest venture in bibliography.” 
Thus writes Dr Eric North in his Fore- 
word to the largest volume on our May 
list, The English Bible in America: A 
Bibliography of Editions of. the Bible 
and the New Testament Published in 
America 1777-1957, edited by Margaret 
T. Hills, Librarian of the American 
Bible Society. “Here in these pages,” 
the Foreword continues, “one may trace 
a history of the art of printing in Ameri- 
ca, or a development of American indus- 
try. One sees the long roll of American 
scholars engaged in most meticulous 
study of ancient languages and the art 
of translating them. The movement of 
American life may be traced from the 
colonies on the Atlantic seaboard to its 
western shores. Here, there is docu- 
mented a small but important aspect 
both of commercial enterprise and of 
benevolent initiative. More than all 
these, one may trace the power of reli- 
gion and a great religious book to mold 
the life and ideas of a nation as it rose 
from small beginnings to greatness.” 

Our May issue will feature Miss 
Hills’s introductory essay. The work it- 
self will run to more than 500 pages with 
2,573 entries and six indexes. 


Available at once are: 


Russian Journals of Mathematics: A Sur- 
vey and Checklist, by H. A. Steeves (19 
pages, 90g). Because the work of Rus- 
sian mathematicians appears in a wide 
variety of journals not clearly classified, 
this survey was undertaken to deter- 
mine which serials publish in the field 
of mathematics and with what frequen- 
cy. 250 journals are arranged in three 
broad classifications according to the 
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number of mathematical papers appear- 
ing in each during 1955-58. A glossary 
of Russian words is provided to assist 
in identifying the issuing bodies. 


Interior Design and Decoration: A Bib- 
liography, compiled for the American 
Institute of Decorators by Gertrud Lack- 
schewitz (88 pages, $1). This carefully 
selected reference list, with index and 
NYPL class marks, covers the history of 
theoretical and practical interest in the 
decorative arts, from ancient to modern 
times, with special sections on contem- 
porary design and on the practical and 
technical aspects of design. We quote 
from the compiler's introductory Note: 

“Interior design is a comparatively 
new field of professional activity within 
the broad area of the arts of design, but 
a body of writing about ‘the decorative 
arts’ has existed for a long time. The 
eighteenth century produced books for 
craftsmen, such as cabinetmakers and 
builders, meticulously executed and il- 
lustrated. In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries there was a 
flourishing of research and connoisseur- 
ship which produced many detailed 
descriptive accounts of matters of inter- 
est for the collector and art historian. 
With the Victorian consciousness of 
styles and the availability of new tech- 
niques of photographic reproduction, 
books on architecture and its history 
became popular. During the nineteen 
twenties and thirties works aimed at 
reappraisal or reconstruction of Colo- 
nial and Federal interiors reflected the 
general interest in early Americana. At 
the same time articulate spokesmen for 
the modern movement set forth their 
ideas of functional beauty which de- 
manded a complete break with the past. 
With the emergence of interior design 
and decoration as a specialized field of 
study, the textbook appeared and also 
its popular counterpart, the general in- 
troduction. Exploration of new mate- 
rials and new methods is the strong 
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trend of the mid century. Illustrations 
are increasingly relied upon, and there 
is a welcome supply of handsome new 
editions and handy concise reinterpreta- 
tions of reliable older titles.” 
Annotation is minimal, and a simpli- 
fied style of een was chosen, with the 
practical user rather than the bookman 
in mind. 
New Yorks First Ballet Season 1792, 
by Lillian Moore (18 pages, plates, dec- 
orative cover, 80¢). A reprint of Miss 
Moore’s essay in the September 1960 
Bulletin, prepared for the Dance Com- 
mittee with a “novelty” cover in red, 
white, and blue. 


Morley Performed 


Our earlier music publication, larger 
in girth than the Parthenia but other- 
wise a fit companion, The First Book of 
Consort Lessons Collected by Thomas 
Morley 1599 & 1611, reconstructed and 
edited by Sydney Beck, continues to re- 
ceive encomiums from reviewers — and 
performers — here and abroad. Ben- 
nington College has instituted a special 
course in “practical musicology” using 
the Library volume as a text. The New 
York Pro-Musica devoted half of a re- 
cent concert to the Consort Lessons, 
with a live broadcast over the city radio 
station. And now Columbia is releasing 
a record of the musical text translated 
into living sound: The Consort of Mu- 
sicke; being a Choyce Entertainment for 
six Instruments to play together: the 
Treble Lute, the Pandora, the Cittern, 
the Base-Violl, the Flute t? Treble-Violl. 
As heard in the Stage-Plaies of Shakes- 
peares Day. Performed with Voyces. 
Newly set forth and directed by Sydney 
Beck (No KL 5627). 

The late Mack Harrell, Aksel Schigtz, 
and Helen Boatwright were among the 
vocal artists assisting the Consort Play- 
ers, the group organized by Mr Beck 
to perform on authentic instruments of 
the time. All Choyce. 


The History of Mayden-Musiche* 


By Taurston Dart 
Jesus College, Cambridge University 


HE UNIQUE COPY of Parthenia In-Violata was formerly in the 

library of the English antiquary, Dr Edward F. Rimbault, which was 
sold at auction at Sotheby's in July 1877. Like many of the outstanding 
rarities from his library, it was purchased by the discerning American phi- 
lanthropist, Joseph W. Drexel; eleven years later Drexel presented his col- 
lection to The New York Public Library, and the volume now forms part 
of the Music Division's reserve collections, its current class-mark being 
Drexel 5120. 

Few of Rimbault's books contain any note of their provenance, and this 
one is no exception. The Short Title Catalogue (London, 1926: No 13567*) 
calls it a 16°, but it may more aptly be described as 
an oblong 4” since each page measures about 77" 
by 575" — a kind of format that became increasingly 
used for small music books during the course of the 
seventeenth century. 

The book is printed throughout from engraved cop- 
per plates, and it consists of a title-page followed by 
twenty leaves, all of very thin paper, with the water- 
mark shown on this page. The binding, end-papers 
and fly-leaves date from the late 18th or early 19th 
centuries. The binder's knife has cropped some of the 
margins so closely that the edges of the plates can no 
longer be traced. In his Bibliographical Note Mr Wolfe puts forward some 
suggestions about the make-up and printing of the book, with many of which 
I am in complete agreement; but too little is at present known about early 
music-engraving from a bibliographical point of view for unanimity to be 
reached on every point, and Parthenia In-Violata is interesting above all for 
its music, and for its historical background.' 





* This essay is an abridgment of the Historical Introduction by Mr Dart in the Facsimile Edition 
of Parthenia In-Violata or Mayden-Musicke for the Virginalls and. Bass-Viol, Selected by Robert 
Hole, with also a Foreword by Sydney Beck and a Bibliographical Note by Richard J. Wolfe. 
Shortly to be published by The New York Public Library. 104 pages, bound and gold-stamped. 

A Practical Edition of the music is being published by the C. F. Peters Corporation, New 
York, 1961. 


1 An extension of Richard Wolfe's bibliographical analysis of the Parthenia In-Violata will appear 
in the June Bulletin. — Ed. 
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The Music 


THE book contains twenty duets for virginals and bass viol, numbered in 
roman numerals; these duets are set out in score, with the viol part on an 
unbarred five-line stave below the keyboard part, this being on the usual 
pair of six-lined staves used for English keyboard music throughout most of 
the seventeenth century. There are no ornaments or fingering for the viol 
part, but the keyboard part makes use of the customary virginalists’ orna- 
ments ( /and //), set through or above the stems of the notes, and there are 
occasional fingerings. Further ornaments and fingerings have been added in 
an early hand to certain pages. Some of the pieces are untitled; all are 
unsigned: 


x 
o 


TITLE + FORM 


NO TITLE FORM 
J The Kinges Morisck A:|:B:|[:C:|[:D:]]:E 11. [Coranto] AA'BB' 
2 The Lordes Mask A:|[:B 12 [Almainc] AA'BB’ 
3 The Irish Dance A:|[:B 13 [Coranto] AA'BB' 
4 New Noddie A:|[:B:]|:C 14 [Coranto] AA'BB' 
5 Old Noddie A:||:B:]|:C 15 Almaine A;|[-3 
6 Ages youth A:|[:B 16  Almaine A:J|:B 
7 The first part of the old yeere A:||:B 17. [Tov] AA'BB' 
8 The last part of the olde yeere A;]|:B 18 [Welsh Dance] AA'BB' 
9 Miwrere ^OAE:B 19 [The Scolding Wife] — AA'BB' 

10 Almaine A:|[:B 20 [Toy] AA'BB'CC' 





For a full list of manuscript concordances, the reader is referred to the Critical 
Commentary appended to the practical edition published by Peters. These 
concordances establish that No 2 is a setting of one of John Coprario's dance- 
tunes for Campion's Lords’ Masque, first presented on 14 February 1612/3? 
for the wedding of Princess Elizabeth and Prince Frederick; in British Mu- 
seum Add ms 10444 the same tune is called "Cuperaree or Grayes Inn,” 
suggesting that it was also used for Beaumont's Masque of the Inner Temple 
and Gray's Inn (1613). No 14 is a coranto by John Bull; No 15 is by Edmund 
Hooper; No 17 is a favourite piece by Bull, “The Duchess of Brunswick's 
Toy”; No 18 is a shortened version of an anonymous “Welsh Dance” which 
may have been composed by Bull; and the title of No 19 may be either "The 
Scolding Wife" or ^The Scolding Woman." 

The titles or styles of certain other pieces suggest that they, too, were 
originally masque-music. The five-section structure of No 1, for instance, 


2 In Jacobean England the new year still began on Lady Day; in the documents of the time, 
therefore, such a date as this appears as 14 February 1612, though by our reckoning it would be 
14 February 1613. I have adopted the present-day convention for showing such dates. 
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recalls some of the instrumental masque-tunes printed in Andrew J. Sabol’s 
Songs and. Dances for the Stuart Masque (Brown University Press 1959: 
Nos 39-63; in particular, Nos 44, 50, and 53), and its title shows that it must 
have been connected with a royal entertainment of disguising and dancing: 
Morisck-Moorish-Morris Dance. No 3 probably formed part of Campion's 
Irish Masque, first presented on 29 December 1613 as part of the festivities 
for the earl of Somerset's wedding, and repeated on 3 January 1613/4. The 
titles and styles of Nos 4, 5, and 6 also hint at the disguisings and transforma- 
tions so typical of the Stuart masques. Nos 7 and 8 clearly belong together, 
and they come from a calendrical masque of the kind represented by Jon- 
son's Time Vindicated (1623) or the Masque of the Twelve Months (1608- 
12), with its references to "the heart of the years," ^prime of this newe year," 
and so on. Their use of sharp keys is very characteristic of the music of 
Edmund Hooper. 

No 9 is a cunningly disguised version of a simple and well-known plain- 
song, much favoured by Jacobean composers as a canto fermo for canonic 
writing. Nos 15 and 16 are straightforward dances. The eight pieces with 
a written-out division on each strain (Nos 11-14 and 17-20) form a coherent 
group in themselves. Such divisions are a typical feature of original music 
for virginals, as distinct from keyboard arrangements of music first composed 
for another medium. These divisions, effective though they are, are relatively 
easy; indeed, none of the music in the book makes such demands on the 
players technique as any of the pieces in Parthenia, first published by 
George Lowe during the winter of 1612-13. All eight of these pieces are 
untitled, and they follow one another in a sequence broken only by Nos 15 
and 16, which appear to be interlopers more properly belonging to the 
earlier part of the book (all the earlier pieces have titles, but none has di- 
visions). I think these two may have been placed in their present position 
merely to suit the engraver's convenience. 


The Musical Styles 


MUSICAL fashions come and go, now as in the seventeenth century, and in 
keyboard music as in all other kinds of music. In any given collection of 
pieces assembled during a limited period of time, the presence or absence 
of certain musical styles and forms — even of certain spellings — usually 
gives a clear pointer to the date and purpose of the collection as a whole. 
Pavans and galliards were sixteenth-century dance-forms, and their popu- 
larity as dances waned steadily after 1600. The pavan became more and 
more the musical equivalent of an epitaph; a named pavan seems to have 
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commemorated the death of the personage whose name it bore. The galliard 
became increasingly associated with the developing form of ensemble music 
known as the fantasy-suite, and less and less characteristic of keyboard music. 
The new dances of the century were the alman and the coranto; although 
these were by no means unknown during the reign of Elizabeth, their popu- 
larity steadily grew during the reign of her successor, James. As time went 
on, the spellings of their titles were changed to “almain(e)” and “cor(r)ant,” 
and the dances themselves began slowly to give way in their turn to such 
newcomers as the jig and the saraband. 

These changes in dance-forms and their spellings were paralleled by 
similar changes in virginals music. The pavans and galliards of William 
Byrd, John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons usually consisted of three strains, 
each of them being repeated in a varied form — what I have termed “a 
written-out division.” These divisions were often of great complexity and 
considerable technical difficulty; so were the elaborate plainsong settings, 
such as Bull’s “In Nomines”; so, too, were the magnificent extended sets of 
folksong variations — “Walsingham,” “Go from my window,” “The Carman’s 
Whistle,” “The woods so wild,” and other well-known examples. But most of 
these complex pieces were composed before 1615 or so. Thenceforward the 
style and development of virginals music were to take a sharp downward 
turn. By 1630 the great traditions of the English virginalist composers had 
utterly collapsed, and the extent of the collapse is only emphasized by the 
later work of such men as Tomkins and Cosyn, who tried to continue these 
traditions in their own ways. Tomkins and Cosyn were old, as well as old- 
fashioned, and during the last decades of their lives? they were living in 
musical backwaters. The taste of London and of the rising generation of 
players and composers was all for simplicity, for the broken style borrowed 
from lute-music, for what Mace called the “single-soul’d ayre,” with no more 
` than a tune and a bass, stitched together with scattered chords and patched 
with a few flourishes. 

Parthenia, it is true, was reprinted several times during the forty years 
that followed its first appearance in 1612-13, but this does not prove that its 
musical style remained fashionable. On the contrary, during the seventeenth 
century Parthenia (in Anthony Wood’s words), “was the Prime Book for 
many years that was used by Novices and others that exercised their hands 
on that Instrument.” Once music-teachers have tagged certain pieces as 


3 Tomkins died in 1656, aged 84; Cosyn's dates of birth and death have not yet been established, 
but he was granted a pension in 1643 in consideration of “his poverty, ould age and imperfections 
of body.” He was still alive in 1652. 
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“exercises” or “studies” for their pupils, the pieces themselves are musically 
as dead as a mummy. The studies of Clementi and Czerny can still be bought 
in music-shops to-day, but few elements of their style are found in the music 
of Ravel or Stravinsky. The significant thing about Parthenia In-Violata, in- 
deed, is that it was never reprinted so far as we know. Perhaps the music was 
too easy, perhaps the fashion for duets did not persist (in the manuscript 
concordances the bass viol part is always omitted), perhaps the music too 
soon began to sound old-fashioned. Nothing dates quite so quickly as a song 
or a dance from a "musical" — which is what the Jacobean masques were, in 
all but name. 

The contents of Parthenia In-Violata must be viewed against this general 
perspective of the development and decay of English virginals music. As we 
have seen, twelve of the twenty pieces have no divisions at all; the remaining 
eight possess them, although they are very much simpler than those found in 
Parthenia. There are no pavans, galliards, or variations. One piece alone — a 
*Miserere" — recalls the old canto fermo tradition, but even in this the 
plainsong is so deformed and disguised that no listener (and few players) 
would have been aware of its presence. Most of the dances are in the binary 
form of the alman or coranto; the remainder are either masque-tunes or else 
toys — a title often set down by composers of the time when they could not 
think what else to call the piece. 

A collection of such a kind as this represents a musical taste far removed 
from that of its predecessor, and a line of development hardly so much as 
sketched therein. Seven of the manuscript concordances leave no doubt 
that their texts were copied directly — though no more accurately than 
usual — from the printed pages of Parthenta In-Violata, but none of the 
manuscripts concerned can be dated more closely than about 1620-30. Other 
concordances — for instance, those in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book or in 
Paris Conservatoire Rés. 1185 — provide independent sources of the texts in 
question, thus taking us no further in our enquiry. On grounds of style alone, 
the music in Parthenia In-Violata is typical of keyboard music circulating 
during the 1620s, the last years of the great tradition of the English virginalist 
composers, even though some of the tunes it contains date back to about 
1613, When in fact was it published? 

No date appears on its title-page, although in the lower margin a modern 
hand has pencilled “1614?” This suggestion presumably derives from the’ 
known chronology of Nos 2 and 3, and in the Short Title Catalogue, as well 
as in such more recent works of reference as Humphries and Smith’s Music 
Publishing in the British Isles (London 1954: article “Pyper” ), the pencilled 
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date has been accepted without question. I do not think it is correct, for a 
number of reasons. The date of 1613 forming part of the watermark is less 
helpful than one might wish; it shows only that the paper cannot have been 
made before that year, but it tells us nothing about when the paper was 
bought or when it was used. Moreover, watermarks are things which change 
only slowly, and paper-makers not infrequently went on using a device years 
after it was first introduced. Since the book was printed from engraved 
plates, it did not fall within the scope of the general regulations concerning 
the issue of type-set books at this time; consequently it was not entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, and there is no mention of it in Arber’s Transcripts. But 
although the Company's records cannot help to establish its date, they can 
provide some valuable information about the activities of its publisher. 
Limits of date defined by musical considerations alone are bound to be vague 
and unconvincing; but a publishing-house is something altogether more 
clear-cut. It is founded, it prospers or decays, it closes down, or it is trans- 
ferred to other hands; with luck, most of these events can be dated with 
some precision. 


The Publisher 


IN the lower margin of the title-page plate are the phrases "Printed at London 
for John Pyper, and are to be sold at his shopp at Pauls gate next unto cheap- 
side at the crosse keies." Since no two publishers had the same trade-sign, 
there are two separate lines of investigation: John Pyper, or Piper, himself; 
and the bookshop trading under the sign of the Crossed Keys of St Peter, 
at the Cheapside end of St Paul's Churchyard — an area devastated by 
fire in 1666, and again devastated rather more recently, by war and by 
architects. 

Among the London stationers and booksellers of his time Piper, like George 
Lowe, seems to have been a very minor figure. His name appears only a few 
times in the Company's Court Book C (recently edited for the Bibliographical 
Society by Professor W. A. Jackson of Harvard: London 1957); George 
Lowe's does not appear at all. John Piper is first met with on 7 February. 
1618/9, when the Court directed him to refund the greater part of the 
apprenticeship money he had received from the father of Richard Reston. 
Young Reston had in fact been articled to another printer, Josias Harrison, 
and therefore should not have been serving Piper at all; moreover, since 
Piper was not yet a Liveryman of the Company he had no right to take 
apprentices anyway. No wonder the Court took swift and drastic action. 
Exactly twelve months later Piper was admitted into the Livery, undertaking 
to pay the customary fee not later than the end of the following June. Further 
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entries of Pipers name in 1620, 1622, and November 1624 reveal nothing 
useful about him or about his business. On 18 August 1624 the Court was 
called in to settle a dispute between Piper and another member of the Com- 
pany, Edward Aggas. Piper owed Aggas £10 — perhaps as much as $600 
in present-day money — and the Court ruled that this debt should be 
discharged by instalments paid during the next four weeks, "otherwise mr 
Aggas hath leave to take his Course by law." Later a lawsuit of some kind 
did in fact take place, for on 4 April 1625 the Company found itself obliged 
to pay “the Chardg of Pipers Judgm*” from its own funds. A possible deduc- 
tion from this entry is that Piper was dead, and that the Company was 
winding up his affairs. 

The Court Book has no further entries about Piper. The Bibliographical 
Society’s other publications contain one or two additional scraps of informa- 
tion, as well as an important notice about his trade-sign, but these do not 
amount to as much as one could wish. The Society's Dictionary of Printers 
states merely that he flourished between 1618 and about 1624; McKerrow 
and Ferguson’s Title-Page Borders lists only one of his books, a translation of 
Part I of the famous French novel Astrée (Paris 1607) by Honoré D'Urfé, 
printed for Piper by Okes and published in 1620; in the Short Title Catalogue 
my eye chanced on Pierre Du Moulin’s Sermon preached before the Kings 
Majesty, translated by I. V[ernulius], printed by Lichfield and Short for the 
Oxford publisher Cripps, and sold in London by J. Pyper (1620), and no 
doubt its 26,000-odd entries include other books published by him, though 
life is too short to look for them. Piper's name is absent from Johnson's Cata- 
logue of Engraved and Etched English Title-Pages and also from Greg's 
monumental bibliography of the English drama; but the Index of Stationer’s 
Signs in volume m of Greg’s work shows that by 1631 a certain Richard 
Thrale had become the proprietor of the “Crosse-Keyes in Paules-Church- 
Yard, neere Cheepe-side,” and that Thrale was at this address from (at latest ) 
1629 until at least 1637. 

To sum up, John Piper seems to have been a fairly unimportant business- 
man, and — at least from the Company’s point of view — a rather tiresome 
individual. He could not have set up as a publisher on his own account until 
after he became a Liveryman in February 1620, a year which happens to 
appear on both of the books mentioned above; by the summer of 1624 he was 
being hard pressed by a trade creditor, who was authorized to go to law if 
this was the only way of overcoming Piper’s obstinate refusal to pay; in the 
spring of 1625, no doubt to the Company’s dismay, judgment had been given 
against Piper in some lawsuit or other and the Company had to foot 
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the bill, perhaps because Piper was dead; by 1629, at latest, his business had 
passed into the hands of another publisher. The dates given in the Dictionary 
of Printers must necessarily carry considerable weight; the earlier of them 
seems to correspond with Piper's first appearance in the Company's records, 
and perhaps the later one is based on angry Agga's threats in 1624. But even 
if these dates need revision, the fact remains that Parthenia In-Violata — 
Piper’s only known music-book, and his only known publication using en- 
graved plates — cannot possibly have been issued before February 1620 (by 
our modern reckoning) or after 1629.* These limits can perhaps be narrowed 
still further by investigating other aspects of the book — its engraver, its 
title-page, its dedication, its composers, its verses. 


The Engraver 


THE music in the book was "Selected out of the Compositions of the most 
famous in that Arte by Robert Hole | And Consecrated to all true Louers 
& Practicers thereof." The Holes were a distinguished family of engravers, 
and the most recent discussion of their lives and work is to be found in Hind's 
book. The senior and most accomplished member of the family was William 
Hole, whose earliest known engraving is dated 1607. His musical masterpiece 
Parthenia was commissioned as a wedding present for King James's only 
daughter, Princess Elizabeth, and Prince Frederick, Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine; they were betrothed on 27 December 1612 and married on 14 Feb- 
ruary 1612/3 — the limits of date for the first issue of the book. William 
Hole's second book of engraved music was published soon afterwards — 
Angelo Notari's Prime Musiche Nuove, a collection of songs and divisions, 
with a dedication dated 24 November 1613, addressed to King James's fa- 
vourite, Robert Carr, earl of Somerset. Notari had been in the service of Henry 
Prince of Wales, who died on 6 November 1612; his new patron's long-awaited 
marriage with the divorced countess of Essex took place within a few weeks 
of the book's publication. 

On 29 May 1618 William Hole was appointed "Head Sculptor of the Iron 
for Money in the Tower and elsewhere, for life"; a document of 15 September 
1624 appointing his successors “in place of William Holle, deceased" defines 


* I have looked with care for an occurrence of Piper’s name in the pages of the late Arthur 
Hind’s Engraving in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: Part II — The Reign 
of James I (Cambridge 1955), but without success. Among the wills proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury between 1620 and 1629 there is none for any testator named Piper or Pyper, 
and the only relevant entry in the Act Books for the same period concerns a “Robert Pyper, alias 
Bucher” of St Giles in the Fields, and his relative "Dorothee Piper.” 
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the year of his death." The same document leaves little doubt that “Head 
Sculptor of the Iron for Money" means Chief Engraver of the Mint. After 
1618 William Hole's name virtually disappears from Hind's book, for his new 
post must have taken up almost all of his time. Certainly it is true to say that 
such a highly responsible occupation would not have allowed him time to 
undertake the engraving of, for instance, Orlando Gibbons's Fantazies of III 
Parts. As I have shown elsewhere; these were first published in 1619 or 1620, 
with a dedication to Edward Wray, one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber to 
King James, and they were for sale "at the Bell in St Pauls Church-yard," 
which seems to have been the trade-sign of a publisher named John Parker. 
The style of engraving used both for these Fantazies and for Parthenia In- 
Violata is very similar to William Hole's — so similar, indeed, that the anony- 
mous craftsman concerned must undoubtedly have been trained by William 
himself. For their identities we need hardly look further than the “John Hole, 
Engraver of the Mint" mentioned in a document of 30 December 1619, or 
the "Robert Hole" who assembled the music of our book. Unfortunately 
Hind has nothing to say about either of them. His death robbed us of the 
two concluding volumes of his study, which were to have extended it down 
to 1680, and he did not know of the existence of Parthenia In-Violata. This 
silence is the more tantalizing since Hind's expert knowledge might have 
solved some of the technical puzzles it presents. For instance, did Robert 
Hole carry out the engravings as well as the selecting? Certain idiosyncrasies 
of style suggest to me that the plates may perhaps have been the work of 
two associated craftsmen, not of a single individual And who was the 
printer? As Professor Jackson points out (p 109, footnote), few if any of the 
printers of engravings at this time were members of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany; as a result we know little about them, and even less about their con- 
nexions with any specific publisher. 


The Title-Page and Dedication 


A STUDY of the Holes and their known activities does not at first seem to 
have advanced the tale. But one of its results has been to bring to our notice 


5 In the Act Book of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury for this year (now at Somerset House, 
London) I have found a note that letters of administration were granted to a certain Elizabeth 
Holle of St Botolph’s, Aldersgate, relict of William Holle. There can be little doubt that she was 
in fact the engraver’s widow, but since her husband died intestate we are deprived of the infor- 
mation about ie family that a will normally provides. The letters of administration were granted 
on 17 June 1624, and William must therefore have died a few days earlier. I have not been able 
to find wills for any other members of the family; perhaps, like thousands of others, they died in 
the plague of 1625. 

€ See “The Printed Fantasies of Orlando Gibbons,” Music & Letters xxxvu (Oct 1956) 342-349. 
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all the engraved music-books known to have been published in England 
during the first thirty years of the seventeenth century, and they must now 
be reviewed as a group. 

To begin with, they are remarkably few in number, and their publishers 
were of no great consequence in the London book-trade. Dozens of music- 
books were published in London during these three decades, mostly by the 
leading publishers; yet only four of these books were printed from engraved 
copper plates, and their publishers were minor figures. As a method of print- 
ing, engraving has always been far more costly than letter-press. The chief 
virtue of engraved plates, in England as elsewhere, is that they allow the 
printer to deal with material which would be inconvenient or even impossible 
to print from movable type. So far as music is concerned, during the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries this material was of three kinds: 
keyboard music, elaborate tablatures, and “divisions” — in this context, 
music moving very swiftly, with many runs and leaps, and occasional double 
stops. The more elaborate keyboard compositions and instrumental tabla- 
tures of Verovio (1586), Merula (1598), Nanini (ca. 1600), Kapsberger 
(1604-23), Anerio (1607), Frescobaldi (1614-37), Vallet (1618-19), Cali- 
ginoso (1629), van Noordt (1659) and many others were entirely printed 
from engraved plates. So were the divisions of Conforto (1593 — or possibly 
1603), Durante (1608), Perugino (1615), Simpson (1659) and others. 
Christopher Simpson, indeed, complains on p 61 of his book, The Division 
Violist, that "the Charge of Printing Divisions (as I have experienced in the 
Cuts of the Examples in this present book) doth make that kind of Musick 
less communicable" — less communicable, that is to say, than music which 
can be printed from movable type. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that no more than four engraved music- 
books were issued in England before 1630, and that three out of the four 
involve either keyboard music or divisions. The printers of all four books 
remain unidentified; the only unidentified publisher is the man responsible 
for Notari's books of songs in foreign languages, but no publisher — whoever 
he might be — could have afforded to undertake such expensive work as 





XO TITLE ENGRAVER PUBLISHER COMPOSERS DEDICATEES 
Y Parthenia William Hole George Lowe Byrd, Bull, Gibbons Princess Elizabeth, 
: Prince Frederick 
2 Prime Musiche Nuove William Hole ‘Unknown Notari Robert Carr, earl 
of Somerset 
3 Fentazies of III Parts John Hole? John Parker Gibbons Edward Wray, Groom 
Robert Hole? of the Bedchamber 
4 Parthenia In-Violata Robert (& John) John Piper [Coprario, Bull, “all true Louers & 
Hole? Hooper, anonymous] Practicers” of music 
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these music-books unless his costs had been guaranteed beforehand. That in 
its turn implies patrons of an unusually lavish turn of mind; the books were 
dedicated to these patrons, who must have been drawn from (or have been 
intimate with) the very wealthiest members of the community. To whom 
in fact were these four books dedicated? A summary of all the information 
gained so far will be useful at this point, and the books are best set down 
in chronological order. (See table below.) 

No 1 was dedicated to a royal pair, and copies of the book were given to 
them as wedding presents; later it was placed on public sale, and the title- 
page was amended to show a general dedication to all masters and lovers 
of music. No 2 was dedicated to a man who had become one of the richest 
in the kingdom, as a result of King James's favours towards him; he was to 
be married within four weeks of its publication. No 3, much the least costly 
to prepare since its music was very simple, was dedicated to a young lawyer 
who held a post granted only to those standing very high in royal favour; 
the latest issue has no dedication. No 4 — ostensibly — was dedicated to all 
lovers and practicers of music, but we have seen that the very similar dedica- 
tion found on most copies of No 1 was a later addition to the original plate. 

The original dedicatory leaf of Parthenia is found in only one copy; form- 
erly in Dr Rimbault’s library, where it rubbed covers with his copy of 
Parthenia In-Violata, it is now in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. The title-page imprint on this copy reads "Lond: print: 
for M:™ Dor: Euans. Cum Priuilegio" and (in the lower margin) “Are to be 
sould by G. Lowe print" in Loathberry." Next follows the dedicatory leaf, 
addressed “To the high & mighty | and magnificent Princes Frederick Electo". 
Palatine of the | Reine: and his betrothed lady, Elizabeth the only | daughter 
of my Lord the king," and signed by William Hole. During the course of the 
dedication much play is made with turns of speech of a nuptial yet pious 
kind, in a tradition which any best man of our own time knows it is his duty 
to maintain: "to tune and twine together these next neighbour letters E and 
F, the vowel that makes so sweet a consonant,” “notes so linked and wedded 
together seem lively hieroglyphics of the harmony of marriage, the high and 


DATE OY DATES OF ANY LATER DEDICATEES: 


OTHER NAMES &T.C.NO 
FIRST MSUE LATER IUES TITLE-PAGE CHANGES 
:Dorothy Evans 1612-13 ca 1616, 1646, “all the Maisters and 4252, 11827 
165r, 1655 Louers of Musick” 
none 24 November none known — 18697 
1613 
none 1619-20 (1) 1629? (i) ibid: with imprint added — 11823,11824(i) 
(ii) 1630? (ii) none: with typeset title-page  11825(ii) 


none 1620-29 none known —— 13567* 
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holy state,” “music (like that miraculous tongue of the Apostles) having but 
one and the same character is alike known to all the nations of the world,” 
and so on. At the top of the first leaf of music are two poems: a twelve-liner 
by Hugh Holland, “On his worthy frend W:[illiam] H:[ole] | & his Triumuiri 
of Musicke"; and a sonnet by George Chapman “In worthy loue of this new 
worck | and the most Autenticall Aucthors.” The poems are also found in 
the second state of the first issue of Parthenia and in all the later issues; but 
these issues lack the dedicatory leaf, and their engraved title-pages have 
been modified by the addition to the plate of a dedication "to all the Maisters 
and Louers of Musick,” and by the alteration of the imprint to read “for 
Dorethie Euans. Cum priuilegio" and (in the lower margin) "Printed at 
London by G: Lowe and are to be soulde at his howse in Loathberry.” Of 
the two states of this first issue, I is represented by the Huntington copy 
alone; II is represented by two copies, now in the British Museum. If the 
Huntington copy had not chanced to survive, there would have been no way 
of identifying the original dedicatees; instead, we should have assumed that 
the book was dedicated, in the terms of its British Museum title-page, “to 
all the Maisters and Louers of Musick.” 

The alterations to the title-page plate of Orlando Gibbons's Fantazies of 
III Parts are much less sweeping, partly no doubt because in this work the 
title-page plate includes the original dedication “to the pattern of Virtue & 
my noble freind M” Edward Wraye one of y* Groomes of his Ma* bed 
Chamber.” This dedication is very short and its terms are those of simple 
affection — no rhetoric or elaborate images, no references to marriage, 
nothing save an earnest, pleasing sincerity. Once again there are two states 
of the first issue; I is represented by a unique copy in the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford (dedication only, without imprint), and II is represented 
by a unique copy in the Library of the Royal College of Music, London 
(with the added imprint “LONDON | At the Bell in St Pauls | Churchyard”). 
With the several extant copies of the later issue we need not be concerned, 
save to notice that their type-set title-pages make no reference at all to the 
original dedicatee. Once again, therefore, if the unique copies at Christ 
Church and the Royal College of Music had not chanced to survive, there 
would have been no hint of his identity. l 

The title-page of the only extant copy of Notari’s Prime Musiche Nuove, 
now in the Library of the British Museum, is an elaborate architectural affair 
which Hind has reproduced in his book (plate 211); it shows no signs of any 
alterations, and it is followed by a separate dedication page addressed to 
Robert Carr, earl of Somerset. Like all the other dedication pages in these 
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music books, thís is printed on one side of the paper only. In later issues of 
any of the books, therefore, the music could still have been left intact even 
if the dedication page was lacking or if the printer had decided, for reasons 
of his own, not to use it. 

If we scrutinize the title-page of the unique copy of Parthenia In-Violata 
with these facts in mind, we shall notice at once that the plate shows signs of 
having been altered in a fashion somewhat similar to the alterations found 
on the title-page plates of Parthenia and the Gibbons Fantazies. The two- 
line imprint in the lower margin ("Printed at London for John Pyper, and 
are to be sold at his | shopp at Pauls gate next unto cheapside at the crosse 
keies") is in a quite different and much bolder style of lettering than the 
more elegant italic used for "Cum priuilegio," for the middle lines of the 
plate, and for the two verse quatrains. 

That the plate has been altered is, I think, beyond dispute; the alterations 
themselves strongly resemble those encountered on the title-pages of the 
later issues of Parthenia or the Gibbons Fantazies, for they involve certain 
erasures, amendments or — most important — additions. The reverse of the 
title-page is blank, and so is the recto of the first page of music. Both of these 
blanks could easily have been avoided by backing one plate on to the other; 
since paper was still very expensive in Jacobean England, and printers used 
it with the utmost parsimony, this seemingly trivial point is worth making. 
Nearly every printed part-book of Jacobean music begins with a two-page 
(half-sheet) gathering: title-page (blank verso) and dedication-page (list 
of contents on the verso). This half-sheet seems usually to have been printed 
after the music itself was run off, and it was bound up together with the 
appropriate music pages to form the complete part-book. A similar two-page 
gathering of title-page and dedication-page is found at the beginning of the 
unique first-state, first-issue copy of Parthenia, now in the Huntington Li- 
brary; for the later states, the title-page was amended, the dedication plate 
was withdrawn from the press, and the resulting blank leaf used as a fly-leaf 
to protect the delicate surface of the title-page. Though it is possible, there- 
fore, that the New York copy of Parthenia In-Violata once included a dedi- 
cation-page which has since been lost or removed, I prefer to believe that 
the dedication-page was never present in this copy. I am sure that the copy 
represents what has been termed elsewhere a second state of the first issue, 
with an amended title-page. 

The terms of the general dedication of Parthenia In-Violata are strikingly 
like those used for the second state of Parthenia itself — terms that we know 
to have been an afterthought on the part of the publisher of Parthenia, and 
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that (as we have seen) were almost certainly an afterthought on the part 
of the publisher of Parthenta In-Violata. The original dedication of Parthenia 
In-Violata now becomes an open question, since there is good reason to 
postulate the former existence of a further plate bearing this dedication. This 
hypothetical plate, moreover, is likely to have been a small one comprising 
no more than one page, by analogy with similar dedication-pages in the 
engraved or letter-press-printed music books of the time. Later in this dis- 
cussion I shall return to the question of the dedication; for the moment it is 
enough to note that the question exists. 

Two further details of the title-page deserve to be mentioned: the instru- 
ments represented, and the music shown on one of them. Understandably 
enough, the instruments are a virginals and a bass viol ( with its bow). Both 
rest on a table. The engraver has overlooked the fact that the apparent 
order of the viol strings would be reversed in printing; consequently the 
thickest string is where the thinnest should be. The “virginals” is an un- 
mistakable one-manual harpsichord, with its lid folded back to form an 
impromptu music-desk. On this lies an open music book, displaying the first 
bars of the first piece in Parthenia In-Violata, “The Kinges Morisck”; is this 
mere advertising, or can there have been some special reason for featuring 
this piece? 


The Composers 


THE bibliographical side of this investigation has been continued by Mr 
Wolfe. Now it is time to turn to the composers represented in the four 
engraved music-books listed on page 218. The composers of Nos 1, 2, and 3 
of this list were all at some time in the royal service, employed either by 
King James himself or by one of his three children — Henry, Prince of Wales, 
who died in 1612; Princess Elizabeth, who married Prince Frederick in 1613 
and became the direct ancestress of Queen Elizabeth II; and Prince Charles, 
who became King Charles after his father’s death in 1625, and was executed 
in 1649. 

William Byrd (1543-1623) was a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal from 
1569/70 until his death, and for many years he served as one of its organists. 
No English musician was more highly esteemed. John Bull (ca. 1563-1628) 
was sworn & Gentleman of the Chapel in 1585 /6 and had become one of its 
organists by 1591; he stood high in the favour of King James, became one 
of the music-teachers of the three royal children, headed the musical estab- 
lishment of Prince Henry, but exiled himself to the Spanish Netherlands in 
1613. He was the greatest keyboard virtuoso of his time. Orlando Gibbons 
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(1583-1625) became an organist of the Chapel Royal in 1604/5, was ap- 
pointed organist and virginals-player in the Private Musick in 1619, and was 
also organist of Westminster Abbey from 1623 until his death. After Bull's 
flight he became incontestably "the best finger of that Age" (John Hacket, 
1623) and "the best hand in England" (John Chamberlain, 1625). Angelo 
Notari (ca. 1574—ca. 1663) was Venetian by birth; his date of birth can be 
deduced from an inscription on the engraved portrait originally forming part 
of his Prime Musiche Nuove, and in 1663 the court records show that he was 
still drawing an allowance for livery. He was for some time one of Prince 
Henry's musicians, and after Henry's premature death Notari became one 
of the royal musicians for the voice and lute. 

Among the composers whose music can be identified in No 4 of the list, 
Parthenia In-Violata itself, there is John Coprario (ca. 1575-1626); born 
plain John Cooper, he adopted an Italianate form of his name after a journey 
to Italy as a young man. Later he wrote elegies on the death of Prince Henry, 
as well as much masque-music; he became a member of the Private Musick, 
and he taught music to Prince Charles. Another composer identifiable in 
the book is Edmund Hooper (ca. 1553-1621), who was a Gentleman Extra- 
ordinary of the Chapel Royal in 1603, one of its organists in 1618, and 
organist of Westminster Abbey from 1006 until his death. Parthenia In- 
Violata also includes at least two pieces by John Bull. 

All six of these men belonged to a very small circle of eminent musicians, 
in almost daily contact with the royal family and with one another. Since 
Nos 1, 2, and 3 of the list were originally dedicated either to royalty or to 
very distinguished members of the royal entourage, it is only natural to sup- 
pose that No 4 may also originally have had a dedication of a similar kind. 
But what clues are left for us to follow up? Only two: the title-page verses; 
and the unusual nature of the music — a collection of duets for virginals and 
bass viol. 


The Verses 


AS ITS title makes clear, Parthenia In-Violata was considered to be a sister 
volume to Parthenia. Both books include some verses, though in Parthenia 
In-Violata these are anonymous: l 


All you professors of this Arte diuine 

So striue your earthly accents to refine 

To Angells ayres, and Saynts most holy skill 
As all your musique sound your Makers will. 
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Then is there true composure of the parts 
When there's an sequall harmony of hearts. 
And that the sacred concords be so euen 

As here on Earth you strike y* same w™ Heauen. 


The verses are as unassuming as can be, and very piously phrased — "Angels 
airs," "Saints most holy skill,” “your Maker's will," “ here on earth you strike 
the same with Heaven." But if we remember the circumstances under which 
Parthenia was first published, certain overtones begin to sound. Parthenia 
was a wedding present, of music for the virginals, for a virgin Prince and 
Princess — a Princess, moreover, who had been taught to play the virginals 
by one of the composers whose music is included in the collection. Its sister 
volume has a similar punning title; its contents consists of twenty duets for 
virginals and bass viol. Duets, "sacred concords," "true composure of the 
parts," "equal harmony of hearts" — once again these are the very images 
of matrimony, and the book begins to look uncommonly like a wedding 
present. Perhaps, like Parthenia, a wedding present for royalty? 

Of the three children of King James, Princess Elizabeth had been married 
long before 1620, and Prince Henry had died unmarried in 1612. The third 
was Prince Charles. Like his brother and sister, Charles had received his 
first music lessons from John Bull, some of whose music is found in Parthenia 
In-Violata; but as he grew up his musical taste turned away from the virginals 
towards bowed instruments. In the Preface to An Introduction to the Skill of 
Musick (first published in 1654), John Playford states that Charles “could 
play his part exactly well on the Bass-Viol, especially of those incomparable 
Fancies of Mr. Coperario to the Organ." Coprario's Fantasies for strings 
and organ appear to be among his latest and most mature works, composed 
during the last decade of his life for performance by the royal Private Musick, 
which at this time included Dowland and Notari for the lute and voice, Gib- 
bons on the virginals and chamber organ, Coprario and Ferrabosco on the 
lyra viol, bass viol and violin, Lupo on the violin — and, we may conclude, 
Prince Charles himself on the bass viol. These performances customarily 
took place after dinner, when King James was on his way to bed; he would 
certainly have been attended by the Grooms of the Bedchamber, and prob- 
ably also by his new favourite George Villiers, earl of Buckingham, who 
was Charles greatest friend and closest adviser. Orlando Gibbons's Fantazies 
of III Parts were composed for the same select group of players and listeners, 
and they were dedicated to one of the Grooms. Parthenia In-Violata includes 
two, perhaps three, pieces by Charles's former teacher, John Bull; one piece 
by his current teacher, John Coprario, originally composed for a royal wed- 
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ding masque; and one piece by Orlando Gibbons's colleague, Edmund 
Hooper, the second organist of the Chapel Royal. Among the anonymous 
pieces appear to be several from court masques — the leading composers of 
these were Ferrabosco, Lupo, Coprario, and Campion — and another piece, 
"The Irish Dance,” probably formed part of the wedding masque for a royal 
favourite. May not the book have been devised as a wedding present for 
Prince Charles, just as its sister volume had been devised as a wedding 
present for his sister Princess Elizabeth? 


Prince Charles's Marriage 


IN 1623 Charles travelled incognito to Spain, to seek the hand of the Spanish 
Infanta; he was accompanied only by a small retinue, among them being the 
earl of Buckingham. James was very unhappy about the whole affair. After 
many intricate negotiations, proposals and counter-proposals, a treaty of 
marriage was finally drawn up, and it was signed in Madrid on 25 July 1623. 
Despite his quarrel with the Spanish court, Buckingham had been created 
a duke during his absence in Spain. Shortly after the signing of the treaty, 
Charles and the newly-made duke set out triumphantly on their journey 
home. But the terms of the treaty did not make James any happier, and 
when they became known to the public, general perturbation swiftly swelled 
into uproar and riot. After making the strongest possible remonstrances, 
Parliament annulled the treaty early in 1624. Influenced as always by Buck- 
ingham's latest notions, Charles now began to consider the possible advan- 
tages of an alliance, political and matrimonial, with France. James was still 
unhappy, a state of mind to which his courtiers must have grown only too 
accustomed by now. Nevertheless, Charles and Buckingham went ahead with 
their plans. A marriage treaty between Charles and Henrietta Maria of 
France was eventually drawn up; it was signed in Paris during September 
1624, and the formal betrothal was announced in December of the same 
ear. 
: During the early months of 1625 James's health became more and more 
precarious. On 24 March he fell into his last illness; three days later he died, 
and Charles became King. Court mourning meant that the detailed plans 
for the French marriage had to be modified. Charles had intended to go to 
France; now Buckingham went instead, and the marriage ceremony took 
place in Paris on 1 May 1625, with Buckingham standing proxy for Charles. 
Soon afterwards the new Queen was on her way to England, with a retinue 
of nearly 4,000 attendants. On 31 May Charles set out from London to 
Canterbury to meet her, accompanied by a rather smaller retinue — though 
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this included the whole of the Chapel Royal, many court servants, a con- 
siderable entourage of courtiers with their servants, and a vast number of 
sight-seers and hangers-on who were glad of any excuse to get out of Lon- 
don, now that the plague was becoming daily more alarming. The sudden 
death by apoplexy of Orlando Gibbons in Canterbury itself, with symptoms 
that looked remarkably like plague, did little to lighten a general feeling of 
foreboding. Though the Queen landed safely at Dover on 12 June and was 
met the next day by King Charles, there were fewer loyal shouts than usual, 
little bell-ringing and scarcely a bonfire to be seen. 

But with the further history of this foolish and unfortunate couple we 
cannot be concerned. The Princess, like her husband, was as musical as any 
right-minded person could expect royalty to be. She had been taught the 
harpsichord; her husband enjoyed finding his way through the tactfully 
straightforward bass viol parts composed for him by Coprario and Gibbons. 
Her attendants included eleven chamber musicians (one of them being the 
distinguished bass-violist, André Maugars) and three little singing boys; 
his attendants included all the musicians of his royal establishment — the 
Chapel Royal, the Private Musick, the band of cornetts and sackbuts, the 
band of violins, and Heaven knows what else. Both the King and the Queen 
had their own bodies of trumpeters, drummers, and fifers, without which 
no royal personage at this time seemed able to do so much as lift a finger; 
these men should be considered not as musicians, however, but as the 
musical equivalent of flags, banners, jewels, and crowns. The King’s chief 
crony was the resplendent Buckingham, who could well have afforded to 
pay for a dozen music-books, each as costly as Parthenia In-Violata (though 
his creditors knew from experience that promises and cash were two different 
things). Although many of the pieces found in the book remain obstinately 
anonymous, their unusually close connection with the favourite court 
diversion of both England and France — the spectacular masque — is as 
clear as can be. Even the catalogue of the book’s publisher, if two books can 
constitute a catalogue, seems heavily biassed in favour of things French. 
Even the word “music” on its title-page wears the Frenchified spelling of 
“musique.” 

In this rather matrimonial discussion I have not touched on the possibility 
that the husband may have played the virginals and the wife the bass viol. 
There are good reasons for my silence. In the seventeenth century the bass 
viol was never considered a fit instrument for a woman; as Miss Mary Bur- 
wels lute-master observed in about 1670, “The viol entangleth one in spread- 
ing the arms, and openeth the legs (which doth not become man, much less 
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woman ).” * No one could see any objection, however, to women playing the 
virginals, and a number of important manuscripts of virginals music were 
especially prepared for women — among them Lady Nevel, Lady Jean 
Campbell, Barbara Fletcher, Elizabeth Rogers, Ann Cromwell, and Priscilla 
Bunbury. Even Miss Burwell’s lute-master, who would naturally have been 
prejudiced against a rival instrument, could find nothing more disagreeable to 
say about it than “When one plays of the virginals he turns his back to the 
company"; and he became positively lyrical when he considered how a mutual 
love of music could benefit an impending marriage: “And [for] those that 
have the grace to lift up their mind to the contemplations of heavenly things, 
this celestial harmony contributes much to raise our souls and make them melt 
in the love of God. Nothing represents so well the consort of angelical choirs 
and gives more foretastes of heavenly joys and of everlasting happiness. For 
the advantages of marriage, how many bachelors and maids have we seen 
advanced by this agreeing harmony, when persons of both sexes have neither 
considered wealth nor beauty of the person, but suffering themselves to be 
drawn by the charms of this sweet melody. Some hath believed that they 
should possess an angel incarnate, if they could unite themselves by a mar- 
riage to a person that enjoys this rare quality.” 

It is doubtful whether the chief element in the match between Charles and 
Henrietta Maria was their mutual love of music; one may doubt, too, whether 
they altogether neglected to consider wealth or beauty of the person. But 
there is no doubt that Charles played the bass viol, or that Henrietta Maria 
played the virginals. No other member of the English royal house was mar- 
ried during the years between 1620 and 1629; indeed, there was then no 
member in the marriage market, other than Charles himself. A certain num- 
ber of marriages were arranged during these years among the higher-ranking 
courtiers, the most spectacular of these being the wedding in May 1620 of 
James's favourite, the earl of Buckingham, and Lady Katherine Manners, 
the Romanist daughter of the earl of Rutland. But few of the men and 
women concerned in these matches had any special love of music, or any 
special skill on musical instruments, and I have not been able to find another 
instance of a husband who played the viol and a wife who played the virginals 
— played sufficiently well, that is, to have occasioned contemporary ad- 
miration. 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, therefore, it appears to me 
very probable that Parthenia In-Violata was devised as a wedding present 


7 See "Miss Mary Burwell's Instruction Book for the Lute," Galpin Society Journal x1 (May 
1958) 48. 
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for the marriage of Prince Charles of England and Princess Henrietta Maria 
of France. Commissioned perhaps by Charles’s closest friend, the duke of 
Buckingham, who was the most powerful man in England at the time (as 
well as one of the most wealthy ), it would have been first published between 
December 1624 and 1 May 1625, probably with a dedication to the royal 
pair; the plates were prepared under the supervision of Robert Hole, and 
they are likely to have been engraved either by him or else by some crafts- 
men trained by his family. Following an example set by the publishers of 
Parthenia and of Gibbons’s Fantazies, the publisher of Parthenia In-Violata 
appears to have placed copies of this costly book on public sale shortly after 
the dedicatees had received their pérsonal copies, taking the precaution of 
making certain changes to the title-page and make-up of the book, in order 
that the dedicatees might not be affronted. The unique surviving copy of the 
book, now reproduced in facsimile, seems to belong to this second state of 
the first issue, and it was probably published in 1625. That the book enjoyed 
a certain success is suggested by the copies of various of the pieces which 
occur in contemporary manuscripts made outside the immediate circle of 
the court, but the book does not appear to have been anything like as popular 
as its predecessor, Parthenia. Nevertheless, it contains excellent music, com- 
` posed by some of the best musicians of the time; I hope that readers will 
now feel inclined to discover its beauties for themselves. 





Two Prompt Copies of Coleridge’s Remorse 


By Canr R. Wooprinc 
Unicersity of Wisconsin 


RA in February 1797, upon the suggestion of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan that he write “a tragedy on some popular subject,” Coleridge began 
Osorio. Besides the tragedies of Shakespeare, which limited the originality 
of all Romantic playwrights, Coleridge was limited further by what he con- 
ceived to be the requirements of Drury Lane Theatre and its star performers. 
He kept in mind also the “material Sublime" of Schiller, especially the “chill 
and trembling" exacted from him by The Robbers. His setting is Granada 
under Philip I, after the defeat of the Moors in 1571 and "during the heat 
of the persecution which raged against them." ! He exploits the political 
implications of this setting largely through his characterizations. Osorio, an 
unnatural villain, has usurped the rights of his older brother Albert, whom 
he believes murdered at his own instigation. Ostensibly at the edge of the 
plot, and not directly connected with the theme of Osorio's remorse, stands 
Alhadra, the wife of a Moorish chieftain — and more notably his widow 
when he is murdered by Osorio in the first scene of Act IV. Even before her 
widowhood, Alhadra is frequently onstage to demonstrate what she pro- 
claims, that "Great evils ask great passions to redress them" (Li.231). Osorio 
represents the personal theme that the only worthy power is power over self; 
Alhadra represents the public theme that the persecuted must have victory 
over the tyrannically powerful. To both Coleridge and Sheridan, the King's 
Tory ministers were persecutors. Nevertheless — to cut a long and agonizing 
story short — Sheridan did not find the play acceptable for the stage. 
Rewritten as Remorse: A Tragedy, the play was accepted by the Drury 
Lane Committee in the autumn of 1812 and performed with great success 
for twenty nights (Genest and Coleridge agree) beginning on January 28, 
1813. Three editions, with variant issues, were published in London during 
1813; another edition and a separate production appeared in New York. Re- 
morse was performed successfully in Philadelphia and Baltimore in 1814. 
A reader who proceeds directly from Osorio to its recasting as Remorse 
encounters portals entirely renewed. The change of title clarifies the intended 
dramatic center; only one character, Alhadra, retains her original name. A 
new expository opening scene tells what has gone before and anticipates 
the story-line to follow. After his failure in 1797, Coleridge had salvaged 


1 Complete Poetical Works, ed E. H. Coleridge (Oxford 1912) n 519. 
[ 229 ] 
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two long speeches and published them in Lyrical Ballads as “The Dungeon” 
and “The Foster-Mother’s Tale.” Alvar (formerly Albert) still recites in 
Remorse the lines separately published as “The Dungeon,” but the speech 
comprising “The Foster-Mother's Tale” returned to the play only as an ap- 
pendix to the second edition. The characters perorate less in Remorse. Cole- 
ridge made twenty-five sizable revisions to their speeches. The role of the 
Spanish Inquisitor, now named Monviedro, is briefer and fiercer. 

The new introductory scene opens with a speech of patriotism resembling 
the key tone of Coleridge’s next play, Zapolya: 


If aught on earth demand an unmix'd feeling, 
"Tis surely this — after long years of exile, 

To step forth on firm land, and gazing round us, 
To hail at once our country, and our birth-place. 
Hail, Spain! Granada, haill once more I press 
Thy sands with filial awe, land of my fathers! 


(Li4-9) 


Although the playwright’s return from civil service in Malta has not 
made a personal imprint on these lines nearly as marked as the con- 
ventional imprint descended from Greek and Elizabethan plays, the patriotic 
implications have become fairly complex, here and throughout. Cole- 
ridge would have noted as he revised that the lapse of years had 
changed the force of many lines he retained. For the audience of 
1818 the Spain of the play, made more attractive in this new passage 
than it had been anywhere in Osorio, could be at once England and 
the scene of Wellington's Peninsular campaigns. The tyranny of the Inquisi- 
tors, once suggestive of the lords temporal and divine who upheld Pitt, could 
now oddly shadow forth Napoleon. That reviewers could think the play un- 
friendly toward Spain was an accident of the play's origin in 1797. By small 
amplifications Remorse makes clearer the dramatic and political significance 
of Osorio's association with the oppressive Inquisitors and Albert's associa- 
tion with the oppressed Moors; but these are improvements in form, not 
changes of substance? Coleridge did not systematically alter the play to 
make its allusions current. What he most wanted from the audience, in fact, 
after fifteen discouraging years, was the £400 he got. 

Partly, at least, the changes for easier entry into Remorse were supervised 
by master carpenters at Drury Lane. Most of the variant issues among the 


3 See Dora Jean Ashe, “Coleridge, Byron, and Schiller's ‘Der Geisterseher, " Notes & Queries 
cct (1956) 436—438. 
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three editions of Remorse, all in 1813, reflect the practices and dilemmas of 
actual production in the theatre. Further changes for presentation on the 
stage are recorded in interleaved prompt copies still extant and available. 
The W. H. West prompt copy, now in the Houghton Library at Harvard, 
is a first edition "Mark'd and Altered from the Manuscript." It was prepared 
in London in 1813. Another copy, in the Theatre Collection of The New 
York Public Library, was marked by or for William Warren and William B. 
Wood of Philadelphia. (Its final page is reproduced at the end of this article.) 
It alters the New York edition of November 1813, which declares itself taken 
"from the second. London edition of 1813." Warren and Wood produced Re- 
morse in Philadelphia on March 4 and 11, 1814 (also January 11, 1823), and 
in Baltimore on May 4 and 21, 1814? - 

Both prompt copies, of course, indicate the positioning of entrances and 
exits. The Warren and Wood volume marks for the prompter the points at 
which actors are to be alerted for successive scenes. Both volumes improve 
on the printed stage directions, as in the notation in the West copy at Li.95, 
when Alvar must speak of his beloved as another's wife: "a pause and the word 
‘Wife’ uttered with a sound & expression of anguish.” Warren and Wood as 
well as West occasionally modified the syntax for more immediate clarity 
in the order of words. 

Both for Drury Lane and for the American theatres, the producers made 
cuts beyond those reflected in printed editions, and changed the remaining 
language enough to cauterize the wounds left by excisions. Altogether, the 
London copy cuts part or all of some 435 lines; the Philadelphia managers 
cut part or all of some 590 lines. In impatience with long speeches, for ex- 
ample, London cut in the first scene 1.i.36-37, 61-62, 66-69, 76-78, 82-85; 
Philadelphia cut Li.36-37, 44-45, 52-53, 55b-57, 81-85, 108-109. In this 
introductory scene, Coleridge’s Alvar has difficulty in revealing to the faith- 
ful Zulimez (and to the audience) how he had learned from the man hired to 
assassinate him of his brother Ordonio's successes over him, including the 
conquest of his fiancée, Teresa. The Philadelphia managers helped Alvar to 
clarity with an addition at line 45: 


He then declar'd, Ordonio ere he married 
With Teresa, had stain'd her honour — 
Zul. Might not that be false. 
Alv. Why tell one lie — all else I know 
was truth — 


8 Reese D. James, Old Drury of Philadelphia (Philadelphia 1932) 147, 152, 153, 378. There is 
a second, similar Warren and Wood copy of Remorse in the Theatre Collection at Harvard. 
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Besides distaste for elaborate philosophic speeches, both sets of exci- 
sions reveal caution concerning religion and politics. Alhadra's denun- 
ciations of Christian cruelty were cut vigorously and no doubt right- 
eously. Lines like Lii.200, "And Christians never pardon — ’tis their 
faith,” had to go. The lament in the dungeon, V.i1-35, which pas- 
sionately transcended a passage in William Godwin's Caleb Williams, was 
reduced in London to one line: “Merciful heaven was this place made for 
man." The lines on martyred Belgium, IV.ii.59-61, added by Coleridge 
for topical interest in 1813, were insecurely lodged in a longer passage that 
shrank in London and vanished in Philadelphia. Other passages represent- 
ing Coleridges radicalism of 1797 were treated similarly; for example, 
Alvar's recital of his acts and sufferings in wars of liberty against oppression 
(ILii.5-95). 

Coleridge’s relation to these changes is not completely clear. To John 
Rickman he wrote the second day after the opening that he had been "plead- 
ing strenuously for more & more excisions, and the Actors (& in one or two 
instances the Manager) arguing for their retention." * 

Several changes in the West copy coincide with changes made by Cole- 
ridge himself in the copy of the first edition presented to the actor Pope (now 
in the British Museum, Ashley 2847) and in all later editions. More often, 
however, the situation is of the kind represented at Lii.112. For the opening 
words of that line, concerning Isidores Mohammedan faith, the first edi- 
tion read, "To their false creed." The copy given to Pope and the later 
editions read, “To his false creed.” The West prompt copy was altered to 
read, "To bis false prophet." The last three acts contain many small verbal 
changes not represented in the published editions. It is not clear, then, how 
far Coleridge had a hand in the larger additions and substitutions. Instead 
of ILii.146-149 and 152, when Ordonio instructs Alvar in preparation 
for a scene of pretended sorcery, anticipatory details were introduced at 
line 149: 


Ordo. Nay mutter me no charms till I have need of them 
When the smoke is pass'd of the Incense on the Altar 
(For I have prepared an Altar, Incense, Musick) 5 your 
aery Servants will have left this Portrait — what say 


you now 


Alo. (a Pause) Ordonio I will do it 


* Collected Letters, ed E. L. Griggs, m (Oxford 1959) 497. 
5 J have supplied the first parenthesis; the second appears in the copy. 
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For clarity, action, suspense, and antiquing, the West copy interpolates a 
new scene, in which the Inquisitor is apprised by a spy of the sorcery to come: 


Act 3'*, Scene 1* 
The Court before Lord Valdez Castle 
(Monviedro & a Spy ENTER O P.) 

Mon. Fear not the name of Spy — This disclosure is 

meritorious 
Spy. Had it been any ordinary crime your reverencel 

I had remaind silent! but sorcery 
Mon. It is most foul yea inexpiable! — 


Spy Don Ordonios trustiest servants have been placed, 
at the Sorcerer's bidding: their preperations are just 
finished, and I can place your Lordship where unobserved 
you may be a Witness of the Whole 


Mon. — Tis well — Collect the other servants of the Household. 
Two of our familiars are in waiting when the profis [proof is] 
completed, I will give the signal and let 
them follow me 

Spy This way may it please your Reverence 


Exeunt 


Coleridge would not have cared about the sparse punctuation, but he would 
have protested against “placed” and “place” occurring so close together in 
the spy's explanation of arrangements, and he might have objected to the 
misspelling of “preperations.” 

The published Act ITI, scene i, now become scene ii, is made to begin with 
a briefer passage to replace IILi.1-16a. Valdez, the father of Alvar and 
Ordonio, speaks: 

Val. If aught could call back his Departed Spirit 
It were the sweet spell of Melody. 


My Alvar lov'd sad music from a Child — 
For he was ever gentle — 


Instead of IILi.19-20, a speech is inserted for Teresa:? 


Teresa. I have obey'd so far — but dare not stay 
To witness these unholy Rites — O mockery 

If not in Heaven, yet to the memory 

Of your revered Son! — 


6 Line 18 is changed to read: “Lord Valdez, you Require my presence here.” 
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Into line 35, after “Doubt, but decide notl,” a few lines are introduced, partly 
perhaps for their religious affirmation, but also, in conjunction with the ex- 
cision of lines 115-127, to remove Teresa from the stage several minutes 
before Coleridge had released her: “Teresa Ata holier altar I will bow down 
& seek a surer light.” Alvar answers with the published lines 125-127, and 
then continues with a version of the second half of line 35: “Stand ye from 
off the altar.” 

The published issues reflect especial uncertainty over how and by whom 
Ordonio should be killed, and one issue by oversight leaves him alive. In 1797 
Osorio had been led off stage, that the heroine and the audience might be 
spared “the ugliness of death" (V.i.302). Alhadra had then brought down 
the curtain on a vision of a better tomorrow when "the kingdoms of this 
world" would be shaken and the temples and towers of cruel men would 
fall. In the letter to Rickman on January 25, 1813, Coleridge disclaimed any 
responsibility for “that most beastly Assassination of Ordonio by the Moor,” 
and announced that the scene had been “altered, or rather reformed to my 
original purpose — & so as to obviate your very just Objection to Alhadra’s 
Sneak-exit.” At that time line 253 of the final scene read: “Rescue? — and 
Isidore’s Spirit unrevenged?” Although the change is not represented in the 
variant printings, both the West copy and Coleridge’s letter to Rickman 
insert a “Ha” at the beginning of this line. Momentarily, the poet bowed to 
the players and the critics. By manuscript corrections, the West copy is given 
the reading at V.i.253-255 that James Dykes Campbell was unable to find at 
the time of his edition:" 


Alo. Arm of avenging Heaven! I had two cherish'd hopes — 
the one remains the other thou Hast snatched from me 
But my word is pledged to thee. nor shall it be retracted 


Coleridge later had opportunities to see Remorse performed at Bristol and 
at Calne. A complete history of performances of the tragedy would have 
great intrinsic interest; joined to a study of Coleridge's handwritten correc- 
tions in various copies of the play, it might also uncover important materials 
for the study of his text. Between Osorio and Remorse he removed a couplet 
at the beginning of Act IV, not merely because it was awful, but because 
Sheridan had ridiculed it on a social occasion: 


Drip! drip! drip! dripl — in such a place as this 
It has nothing else to do but drip! drip! drip! 


T Poetical Works (London 1893) 651. 
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Other changes followed objections raised by readers of the several manu- 
scripts. Critics who saw the play performed outside of London may have 
been responsible for Coleridge's pointing out specific weaknesses in the play 
when he mentioned it in letters to friends and acquaintances. Now that a 
great edition of Coleridge's complete works is going forward, we need a 
background of facts concerning performances, critiques, and manuscript no- 
tations. Even though Remorse drips less than Osorio, a production on or off 
Broadway is more than the devoutest Coleridgean presently asks for. 


64 _ REMORSE [Coleridge 
Thou hast !d from me my most cherished hope— 


Ord. Awa 
Brave not my father’s rage! I thank thee ! thou— 
(then turn ng his eyes languidly to tivar) 
She hath avenged the biood of Isidore! 
F «tood in silence like a slave before her 
That I might taste the wormwood and the gall, 
An: satiate this self-accusing heart 
With bitterer agonies than death ean give. 
^Fargive me, Alvar !— 
1—could'st thou forget me! (dies) 
(Alvar and Teresa bend over the body of Ordonio) 


hast ordain’: it wisely, 











A lation seem’d a beautiful thing, 
Ag all that were and had the spirit of life : 
ang a new song to her who gone forth, . 


(Alhadra hurries off with the m ( 
peasants, and servants, suLIMES and vaLÓEx GAM 
head—V aldez rushes into .4lvar's arms 
f. Alv. Turn uot thy face that way, my hide, 








42. both kneel to 

=", Vald. My son! my Alvar! bless, oh bless him, heav- 
M father ? 33 

: Ter. Me too, my (Polk rix) 


Bless, oh bless my children !, 
PED ^ OP? 


A ly dn 


8 For permission to publish manuscript passages I am gratefully indebted to A. H. B. Coleridge, 
Esq, and to the Librarians of The Houghton Library and The New York Public Library. 


The Musical Edsons of Shady: 
Early American Tunesmiths" 


By Invinc LowENs 
Library of Congress 


N E memorable May morning in 1952, I was in the Library of Congress 

trying to increase my scanty store of information about an obscure 
early American composer named Lewis Edson. The day was gentle and 
warm, of that typically Washington spring-fevery sort which makes one 
understand just why the wheels of government turn so slowly in the Nation’s 
capital, and I was making spectacularly little progress. I was therefore more 
than usually delighted that fate provided me with a respectable reason to 
drop my work and do something more rewarding and pleasurable. 

Sidney Robertson Cowell, whom I had not previously met, had dropped 
into the Music Division. We shared mutual friends and a mutual interest in 
early American music, and before long we were immersed in animated con- 
versation. Ultimately I got around to mentioning my then current problem. 
I remember remarking, in passing, that Edson was an especially slippery 
customer, and that disentangling him from his complicated family tree 
seemed to be just about as impossible as locating the place he had died, a 
metropolis called Mink Hollow supposedly somewhere in New York State 
— but not according to the map spread out on my desk. 

Since that first meeting, I have learned to take the incredible in regard 
to Mrs Cowell with something approaching equanimity, but at that time 
I barely knew her. I still vividly recall my feeling of awe and utter astonish- 
ment at her matter-of-fact reaction to this information. 

“Mink Hollow? I'm on my way there right now,” she said briskly, just as 
if everybody in the world knew the place. “Why it’s just over the hill from 
Shady! " 

Parenthetically, I must explain that Mink Hollow and Shady — as I was 
to learn for myself later — are adjoining flyspecks in the foothills of the 
Catskills, still pretty much unspoiled despite their proximity to the resort 
town and art colony of Woodstock. In Shady, Mrs Cowell and her famous 
husband, the composer Henry Cowell, spend their summers. There, in a 
modest but fantastically lovely cottage tucked into the woods out of sight 
of the highway, they work and play — writing, composing, talking, resting, 
* Delivered as a public lecture, sponsored by the School of Music, at the University of Michigan 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) on M 7, 1901. 
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and making friends with the felines who are bona fide members of the 
household as well as with every raccoon, opossum, woodchuck, porcupine, 
and four-legged skunk in the neighborhood. 

Shortly after our talk, Mrs Cowell piled into her battered and dusty green 
Chevrolet station-wagon and departed for the North, but not before I had 
extracted from her a promise that she would keep her eyes and ears open 
for any hint of Edsoniana around Shady. 

Within a few weeks, a long letter arrived. “Some preliminary rustling 
about in Ulster County discovered no living Edsons near at hand,” she 
wrote, “ but they are scattered to communities within 30 miles or so, and I 
will pursue them in July. Saw the ruins of the Edson house at Mink Hollow, 
and will try later to determine the extent of the old Edson place from the 
county records and take photos as of 1952 just for fun. The place is wild and 
overgrown, with a deep creek, and a very young porcupine playing in the 
ruins of the old chimneys...” (June 9 1952). The letters came thick and fast. 
I cannot resist quoting from another: 


My oa what a thing you got me intol I couldn't begin to tell all 
the things that have been happening, but among others we had a minia- 
ture Edson family reunion here over the week-end—object: to locate the 
burial place of ds two Lewis Edsons. One great-great-granddaughter, 
and one great-granddaughter of the younger Lewis was present, along 
with two people from another branch of the family ... then there were 
some nieces and a couple of friends. We had planned a picnic but it 
sprinkled and only three people had brought lunch anyway, so I fed 12 
people on half an hour's notice, among other oe Another guest was 
an old lady who knew Lewis, Jr.’s grandson. She led us to an old “lost” 
dooryard burying ground. This was near the old Edson place which... 
now belongs to the city of Kingston so we had no permissions to ask 
there. Nothing left — no buildings, only chimneys of a much later house, 
and holes in the weeds that were probably old foundations. Unfortun- 
ately we drifted off Edson boundaries and three of us were thoughtfully 
stamping about in a corner by an old stone wall, trying if there were 
stones or only earth under our feet. No house was visible, but an irate 
land-owner who had had trouble with city hunters came charging down 
to order us off in a real passion and fury, and when I apologized and said 
we were looking for the possible burying place of a "famous composer" 
who lived up in Mink Hollow 150 years ago, he said: “A likely story! " I 
could see his point. We were a kind of improbable enterprise all around. 
(August 4 1952) 


By this time, Washington was going through its usual summer baking and 
I was getting pretty envious of Mrs Cowell and her Edson hunt. So when 
I discovered from yet another letter that on August 10 the villagers were 
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going to sing Edson tunes in the Shady Methodist Church, I suddenly con- 
ceived a strong dislike for the city. A few days later my wife and I drove 
off to Shady to participate in the first and last Edson “festival” on record, 
and to join Sidney Cowell in her expeditions in Edsonian archaeology. 


BEFORE I continue with my own adventures, I suppose Y should say some- 
thing about the Lewis Edsons, father and son, in view of the fact that their 
names are absent from almost all standard reference works and they do not 
appear in the histories of American music currently available. Indeed, when 
they are mentioned, the two men are usually blended into one composite 
Lewis Edson with an enormous life-span. The conclusion that no one really 
knew that there were, in fact, two composers with the same name is in- 
escapable. 

The elder Edson was considered by his contemporaries comparable in 
importance to such prominent men as Billings, Read, Law, Holden, and 
Holyoke. Why was this so? His renown was not due to the large number of 
his compositions — he was one of the least prolific of the New England 
tunesmiths. He compiled no tune books. He was not an influential teacher 
in a big city. 

Lewis Edson, Sr was a back-country amateur whose one-time great fame 
is comprehensible only in the light of the really extraordinary popularity 
achieved by three compositions which marked his debut as a published 
composer. So favored were the Edson fuging tunes GREENFIELD, LENox, and 
Bripcewater (See Fig 1) by tune book compilers of the day that it is diffi- 
cult to find a collection printed between 1782 and 1810 in which at least 
one of the three cannot be found. Only a single fuging tune, the 34ra Psarm 
by the English psalmodist Joseph Stephenson, was more frequently re- 
printed, and Edson’s work proved far more durable. As a matter of fact, the 
three Edson fuging tunes proved more durable than the whole idiom, and 
their popularity did not begin to fade until the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. Indeed, Lenox is still to be found — in emasculated, de-fuged form 
— in the present official hymnal of the American Methodist church. 

No other early American composer began his career so auspiciously; no 
other ended it quite so ingloriously. Yet this obscure, all-but-forgotten rural 
was the composer of the three most popular American fuging tunes ever 
penned. GREENFIELD, LENOX, and BamcEWATER were important in that they 
left their imprint on the subsequent development of the entire fuging tune 
idiom, and the man responsible for them surely warrants rescue from total 
oblivion. 
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Lewis Edson, Sr was born on a farm near Bridgewater, Massachusetts, in 
the southeastern part of the state, on January 22 1748. As soon as he was old 
enough to make himself useful, he was undoubtedly set to work in the fields 
as were other Massachusetts farm boys of his time. There was little time for 
book learning, and Lewis probably grew to manhood without the benefit of 
formal schooling. He was apparently a strong, husky lad, somewhat big for 
his age, and in July 1761, during his 13th year, he enlisted in the British 
army together with his father. Both father and son served as common sol- 
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diers in the same regiment for nearly two years and participated in several 
campaigns during the French and Indian Wars. When Lewis was mustered 
out in 1763, he returned to Bridgewater with his father and began to earn 
his living as a blacksmith. 

What it was that transformed a 15-year-old ex-soldier and blacksmith into 
^Mr Edson of Bridgewater," singing master and tunesmith, between 1763 
and 1769 will probably never be known. Perhaps his elder brother Obed, a 
chorister in later years, taught him the rudiments of the art of music. Perhaps 
some itinerant singing master set up shop for a few weeks in Bridgewater 
and Lewis attended the singing school. The fact remains that he learned 
enough to teach, and the annals of the church in neighboring Halifax record 
that in 1769 Lewis Edson was engaged to come there to instruct the church 
members in “the Science of Musick.” Every year until 1776, he taught sing- 
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ing school in Halifax and there were no complaints about his teaching ability. 
A year after he began to teach music he married Hepzibah Washburn, and 
some 12 months later his only child, Lewis, Jr, was born. 

The Edsons, a large family firmly established in Bridgewater for well over 
a century, suddenly began to move westward in 1773. The first to leave was 
Obed, who emigrated to the semi-wilderness country in the Berkshires, 
settling in a recently established village near the New York border called 
Lanesboro. He soon became one of the community’s leading citizens. Obed 
was no doubt instrumental in persuading his brother Lewis and his father 
to join him, which they did in 1776. 

There is a possibility that the migration of the Edsons to Lanesboro may 
have been forced by the politics of the day. In Bridgewater, the family had 
produced one prominent Tory, Colonel Timothy Edson, and anti-Loyalist 
sentiment, always strong in that part of the state, was becoming increasingly 
violent in the early 1770s. Obed, Lewis, and father Edson were active mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and in a family manifesting such close ties, 
it is a temptation to assume that the whole lot were sympathetic to the 
British cause. While this assumption would neatly explain the dispersal of 
the clan, there is no really incontrovertible evidence that it is true. Granted 
that Colonel Edson was a well known Tory, Lewis’s half-brother Thomas 
was an almost equally well known patriot, and there is no indication that 
Thomas’s views disrupted the cohesion of the family. Neither Obed nor 
Lewis fought in the Revolutionary War — a suspicious circumstance — but 
if they were Tories, they were very quiet about their political beliefs. 

Lewis continued his musical activities in Lanesboro, sharing the office of 
chorister with Obed in the recently established Church of England there 
for three years and then supplanting him entirely. The duty of the chorister 
was two-fold: first, to select the music to be performed in church and, second, 
to “set the tune” for congregation and choir. Probably these responsibilities 
impelled him to begin to try his hand at writing tunes, something he does not 
seem to have done at Bridgewater. 

It appears to have been his impressive voice, rather than his skill as a 
composer, that won Edson more than local fame. By 1780, he was widely 
known in the western Massachusetts counties as “the great singer.” His repu- 
tation spread across state borders into New York and Connecticut, and some 
time before the end of 1782 his tunes came to the attention of Simeon Jocelin 
and Amos Doolittle of New Haven, who were preparing a new tune book, 
the Chorister s Companion, for the press. One of its main attractions was that 
it was to include “a number of tunes, never before published, (composed by 
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several Gentlemen in the country ),” and when it was published in Decem- 
ber 1782, Edson's famous three were there. 

Edson was never again to write a truly popular tune, and he seems to have 
made very little effort to do so. Fresh specimens of his skill (or lack of it) 
are found in the 1790 Federal Harmony of Asahel Benham and in his son's 
1800 Social Harmonist, but the failure of the new music was as resounding 
as the success of the old. As compiler after compiler used GREENFIELD, LENOX, 
and Bripcewater, Edson's reputation continued to grow, but as his name 
became an American household word, the man himself became a phantom 
figure, merely an identifying tag attached to a few tunes everybody knew 
and sang. 

In 1791, Edson sold his land in Lanesboro and disappeared over the New 
York State border, perhaps settling unobtrusively in the Hudson Valley. 
During the 1790s, other members of the family turn up in Cooperstown — 
son Lewis in 1795, brother Obed in 1798 — but of Edson himself there is no 
trace, and his whereabouts and activities between 1791 and 1806 remain a 
complete and tantalizing mystery. Late in 1806, Lewis Edson came to the 
farm and homestead in Mink Hollow where Mrs Cowell had discovered the 
very young porcupine playing in the ruins. In those peaceful hills he died 
some time in 1820, forgotten by the world. 


OF his son Lewis even less is known. He was born in Bridgewater one day 
after his father's 23rd birthday and makes his first appearance on the stage 
of history at the age of 24 in Cooperstown, New York, as post-rider, Free- 
mason, and singing master. This was in November 1795. In 1797 he moved 
to Middlefield, New York — apparently he was one of the hamlet's founding 
fathers — and served the community as school commissioner until he de- 
parted, a year later, for Danbury, Connecticut. At the turn of the 19th cen- 
tury, he published a very interesting eclectic tune book containing much 
music of his own composition. Although it is now one of the scarcest of tune 
books — no copy of the first edition is known to have survived — the Social 
Harmonist was quite successful, going through three editions in four years.’ 
Probably coincidentally with its publication in 1800, he shows up in boom- 
ing commercial New York City to sample the heady wine of urban life. 
Once in the big city, Lewis, Jr turned his hand to building houses and 
teaching school in order to earn a living. The New York directories of 1801 


1 The title-page of the 2nd edition (Fig 2) appears to be an amended version of the first title- 
page, with the last digit of the date changed and the words “chiefly Original" engraved over a 
phrase that began: “with...... A 
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through 1812 list him as teacher; from 1813 through 1815, in which year his 
name was dropped, he appears as a nail manufacturer. 

Throughout the earlier New York years, he was undoubtedly active as a 
singing master. In 1806, he was the vestryman and clerk at Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Church on Ann Street. In the same year, he received as payment 
for services rendered as a house builder the Mink Hollow place to which 
his father moved. 
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Fig2 Title-page of the published tune book Music Division 


Lewis, Jr slips into the shadows in 1815, emerges briefly upon bis retire- 
ment in 1830 to a farm in Bristol (now Shady), New York, a few acres away 
from the homestead occupied by his father, and fades from the scene perma- 
nently on May 23 1845 when death overtook him. Both father and son were 
supposedly buried in Mink Hollow, perhaps in the dooryard burying ground 
on their property such as the one Mrs Cowell was looking for in 1952. Neither 
she nor I succeeded in locating their final resting place. 


I CAN now pick up the story of the Edson hunt where I left off, en route 
to Shady to help the local folk sing Edson tunes in 1952. The pastor of the 
church had devised an elegant title for the affair, calling it a “program on 
the history of hymnology in America,” and some 30-odd townsfolk showed 
up. Although the singing was crude, there was a peculiar fitness about the 
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whole thing, and to me it was a moving experience. Thanks to Mrs Cowell's 
trusty tape-recorder, there is a record of the whole thing for posterity, now 
on deposit in the Archive of Folk Song at the Library of Congress. 

The rest of the stay at Shady was occupied in good talk with Sidney and 
Henry Cowell about a multitude of things and several forays into the country- 
side searching for Edson remains. 

I had thought that the shallow vein of information Mrs Cowell had struck 
had been exhausted, but it turned out that her diligence had an unexpectedly 
important coda. In one of her 1952 letters, she wrote: 


There is one exciting tidbit which may turn out to be pure gold — and 
may not. Miss Jannette Edson, an elderly 6th-grade teacher in the Kings- 
ton public schools, was always told that her grandfather's father was 
named Lewis and wrote hymns. Moreover, she once possessed what she 
described as a handwritten music book, a small notebook half empty, with 
Lewis Edson's name in it and the date 1800. A niece carted this off to 
Florida on the ground that she was musical and her aunt was not! But 
because of the C-clef she found she could not make sense of the hymns. 
Miss Jannette had just written for it when I met her. (August 4 1952) 


Nothing further developed from this immediately, however, and the Edsons 
faded out of my life in the years that passed. I dismissed the existence of the 
Edson manuscript as another one of those family legends that prettily gar- 
land a family tree. But I turned out to be wrong. 

In June 1960, my wife and I took advantage of attending the summer 
meeting of the Music Library Association in Montreal to drop in on the 
Cowells on our way back to Washington. Suddenly we were faced with Edson 
redivivus. After a series of most improbable events which cannot be related 
for fear of straining credibility beyond the breaking point, it developed 
that the indefatigable Mrs Cowell had once again located Miss Edson (who 
had meanwhile disappeared from view) when she learned we were coming. 
And, lo and behold, we were to visit Miss Edson at her Kingston house and 
have the privilege of seeing the Edson manuscript with our own eyes. 

On Saturday, June 25 1960, we did in fact meet Miss Edson and examine 
the manuscript. It was indubitably genuine and very interesting, and we 
urged her to make sure that it was suitably preserved for posterity. Within 
a few weeks after our visit, Miss Edson generously presented her grand- 
father's father's music book to The New York Public Library, where those 
interested in the music written in the early years of the Republic can study 
it in conjunction with one of the two known copies of the earliest surviving 
edition of Edson's Social Harmontst. 
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THE. oblong notebook is 14 by 20 centimeters in size and bears the legend 
“Lewis Edsons Book, Danbury Ct., March Ist 1800." on the marbled board 
cover. This is followed by two blank leaves; the stubs of five additional leaves 
show that these were torn out. The manuscript itself begins on a page num- 
bered nine and continues on numbered pages through 110. Then come seven 
additional pages of manuscript, unnumbered. As well as the preliminary 
leaves, p 11-12, 17-18, 30-31, and 43-62 are lacking, having been cut out of 
the notebook at some undeterminable time before it arrived in The New 
York Public Library. 

There appears to be little question that the notebook was kept by Lewis 
Edson, Jr, not by the composer of the famous three. The evidence to this 
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Fig3 "Lewis Edsons Book” leaf 757 Musio Division 


effect seems quite conclusive: (a) the Danbury date-line on the cover; 
(b) the positive identification of the first three tunes, SOLITUDE, FRIENDSHIP, 
and HARLEM, as Lewis, Jr’s in the Social Harmonist; (c) the dating of sev- 
eral of the tunes many years after the father's death; (d) the explicit nota- 
tion of the last tune in the book, Resurecrion [sic], (see Fig 3) as "by 
L. Edson sen.,” the sole composer attribution in the entire manuscript. 
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The notebook was probably acquired by Lewis, Jr on or about the date 
written on the cover and kept by him as a repository for his creative work 
in music for well over three decade. As evidence of the accuracy of this 
hypothesis, one might adduce the first four tunes, found published in the 
1801 second edition of the Social Harmonist, and the tune Twp (See Plate I) 
dated November 1 1832. Of the 73 tunes in the notebook (there are also 
three duplications), only these first four ever achieved the permanence of 
print, and they appear only in the Social Harmonist. Two are the work of the 
father, the untitled fuging tune without text on p 13 which turns out to be 
Dominion (attributed to Lewis Edson, Sr in the Social Harmonist), and 
REsuRECTION, already cited, apparently copied in the son's old age from 
some surviving manuscript of his father’s. All the others are undoubtedly 
tHe- work of Lewis Edson, Jr. 
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Fig4 The Social Harmonist p 37 


What can be deduced about Lewis Edson, Jr as musician and man from 
these old tunes? Not much, but perhaps something. The names of the tunes 
follow the standard pattern for the most part, but a few are a little unusual. 
Edson occasionally used the names of poets as titles — Homer, Pore, VERGI, 
and Byron are examples. This might imply a certain literary bent. 
While it is hardly safe to assume that Edson was familiar with all the 
places he used as tune names, a pattern does seem to emerge from 
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the 24 tunes with this sort of title. Very few place names are used 
in the early pages ( Harrem is a significant exception), but beginning with 
the tune Lemincron on p 70, written around 1830 when Edson retired to 
Shady, they become common. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he 
must have been drawing on his memory of earlier years for titles, and the 
town, county, and state names should at least provide some scholar with a 
starting-point from which to pursue Edson's history further. Towns are 
named in New Hampshire (Lemincton), Connecticut (Easr CHESTER, 
DANBURY, CANTON, BRDGEWATER, PryMourH), New York (SCHENECTADY, 
CoorERSTOWN), New Jersey (PrrrsrowN, AMBoy, TRENTON), Massachu- 
setts (LANEsBOROUGH, RicHMoND), and Vermont (PowNar); counties in 
New York (ULSTER, WASHINGTON, ALBANY, SARATOGA); states are Omo, 
Jersey, and Yon; there is also AMERICA. Perhaps the large area covered can 
be in part explained by his youthful work as postrider. E 

Lewis, Jr was not an especially gifted tunesmith, and few of his unpub- 
lished tunes seem to merit revival. Those found early in the notebook show 
some ties with the New England idiom which his father used so brilliantly 
in Lenox, BRIDGEWATER, and GREENFIELD, but the later ones are obviously 
influenced by the pale and relatively characterless "scientific musick" which 
came into vogue in this country in the second decade of the 19th century 
and which drove the uniquely flavored tunes of the 1780s and 1790s out of 
the cities and into the frontier areas. Not entirely without interest, however, 
is the fact that some 21 of Lewis, Jrs tunes were composed in three parts 
rather than the customary four. One, the tune Porr, was actually written in 
five parts — a great rarity in that time. A few tunes are unusual in formal 
structure — CHRISTIAN TRAVELLERS, which utilizes antiphonal men's and 
women's voices followed by a mixed voice chorus, is a fine example. Also 
interesting is Edson’s occasional use of secular texts — for instance, an INpE- 
PENDENCE ODE, a paean to the advent of the NINETEENTH CENTurY, and THE 
Woop.anp Harroo. But he cannot, in all honesty, be classed as anything 
more than a very minor composer, even according to the standards of his 
own place and time. Perhaps his most notable composition is the tune 
Reruce, which is not found in the manuscript notebook, but which appears 
in the Social Harmonist. (See Fig 4) 

Rather unexpectedly, the notebook reveals Lewis Edson, Jr as a not un- 
talented primitive poet. The last few unnumbered pages of the manuscript 
contain three poems, obviously original, and they are so charming and illu- 
minate his character so brightly that I cannot refrain from quoting at least 
two. The first is called 
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THE BRAG 


Writing is what I do well understand 
Printing is also at ray own command, 
Cut[t]ing down Trees, and sewing up Trouse[r]s; 
Carving also to me's very handy, 
Marking out statues or drinking of brandy; 
Stamping of muslin I do very neat, 
Engraving's an Art, I have it compleat; 
Staining I do it both han[d]some and good, 
Painting by me is well understood; 
Inditing is what I well understand, 
He that don't b'le[i]ve it may dought & be d—d. 







The second is quite moving, rather startling in rhythm, and completely com- 
ible in mood to anyone who has walked in the quiet green woods 
ws of Shady and Mink Hollow. Edson entitled it 


and m 


ODE TO THE FOREST 


Let others tell [sing] of Cities and their Grandure 
Of swelling tides and beauties of the Ocean, 
Mine be the task to speak of humble stations, 

In lonely forests. 


There nature's seen without a faulse dis[s]embler, 
There all is truth and harmonizing system, 
Hypocricy ne'er shoes its hateful features, 

In silent shadoes. 


Where shall a Saint on Earth find safe retirement, 

But in the wild and vast extended forest, 

There all is simple and sincear, completely, 
Without temptation. 


O, that I had a dwelling in the desert, 

Where the false polish of the great ne'er enter'd, 

There would 1 rest secure from Earth's deceptions, 
In contemplation. 


O that the Lord would grant me this great blessing, 

In shady groves, to walk with a kind partner, 

There might we rest secure from Earth's temptation, 
And rise to'w[a]rds heaven 


There should our prayer ascend like morning incense, 

Sweetly perfum'd by real pure devotion, 

And gratitude should rise, when ev'ning shadoes, 
Spread their dominion. 
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I WOULD be the first to concede that the Edsons of Shady will never chal- 
lenge the Bachs, Beethovens, or even the MacDowells and the Fosters as 
composers. Nor need Shakespeare and Robert Frost fear for their laurels. 
But I would nevertheless insist that they are deserving of careful scrutiny. 
There were in the early days hundreds (perhaps thousands) of humble arti- 
sans in the United States who hungered and thirsted for the arts. We are 
considered a materialistic people by those who note our addiction to gadgetry 
and our affinity for the dollar. I will not argue the truth of the indictment 
today — others have done that with great eloquence and power — but so 
far as late 18th and early 19th century America is concerned, I feel that this 
is a stereotyped distortion based on ignorance of the way in which our people 
really lived. 

There is plenty of evidence that the musical Edsons were by no me 
unique phenomenon. The music of the American singing school pgélod was 
omnipresent and deeply beloved. Musty town records show thawcarpenters, 
physicians, store-keepers, legislators, farmers, blacksmiths, printers, painters, 
schoolteachers, tavern-keepers, lawyers, newspaper editors, housewives, hat- 
ters, tanners, members of virtually every trade and profession that can be 
mentioned, not only sang and played music but taught it and wrote it. 

The Edsons are prototypes of an American civilization as yet unexcavated, 
symbols of a strong drive towards non-material goods. This civilization has 
remained unknown to those who see only the rapidity of our technological 
progress and our affinity for creature comforts. The story of the Edsons 
should give pause to those who would apply to the history of music in Amer- 
ica the same yardstick with which the progress of the art in Europe is meas- 
ured. On this side of the Atlantic, the musical Edsons are significant because 
of their ubiquity. Any view of the American prospect which does not see 
their character is a false one, and this leads me to hope that this attempt to 
sketch the history of two such minor figures as Lewis Edson, father and son, 
may prove instructive as well as mildly entertaining. 
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Lost Poem Found 


The cooperative pursuit & recapture of an 
escaped Coleridge “sonnet” of 72 lines 


By Davip V. ERDMAN 


N THE Berg Collection of The New York Public Library there is a 
manuscript poem by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, of uncertain date (though 
editorial tradition places it in 1800) and of uncertain destination. At the top 
of the sheet it is addressed "To the Editor of The Morning Post”, but the 
condition of the manuscript — criss-crossed with cancelations and second 
d third revisions and by no stretch of the imagination a "fair copy" — has 
e cataloguer to the cautious note: "may never have been sent." It 
e source of the text of the poem called “The Snow-Drop” first 
eridge's collected works in 1893. (See Plate II.) 

The poem itselt, Certainly in this rough and imperfect draft, is of no great 
value. The 1893 editor, James Dykes Campbell, felt he was making the best 
of a bad job by cutting away the last two of its eight stanzas as "too imperfect 
for print" (Poetical Works 158, 625). Ernest Hartley Coleridge in the stand- 
ard Oxford edition (Complete Poetical Works, 1912, x 356-358, or Poems 
356-358) bravely but rather carelessly put together a whole poem out of 
what seemed the best variants, giving some of the others in his apparatus. 
More recently Earl Leslie Griggs (in the Collected Letters 1 639-642) has 
given a better report of the manuscript. But it remains the unfinished draft 
of a poem never (it seemed) perfected and published, certainly never col- 
lected, by the author himself. 

The matter might have been left at that, but for the obvious indication of 
an intent to send it to the Morning Post for publication — and but for the 
curious literary-biographical implications of the poem's occasion and sub- 
ject. In recent years several students of Coleridge have become interested 
in a puzzling anecdote which seemed possibly related to this poem (if it had 
been published in the newspaper) though possibly to an altogether lost 
poem — for the anecdote tells of a "sonnet" and this manuscript consists of 
eight 8-line stanzas. Other tales, too, might hang from this manuscript or be 
verified by it if it could be dated and placed. 

Today, although no copy of the Morning Post containing Coleridge's Snow 
Drop has yet been located, I am able to report, for a team of scholars 
cooperating on this small problem in the course of larger research, that 
conclusive evidence has been discovered of the poem's publication in the 
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Morning Post of 3 January 1798 — a day missing from all known files of the 
paper — and to report further that, notwithstanding this lack, the newspaper 
text of the poem has also been found, a perfected version extending to nine 
stanzas: demonstrably the poem of the anecdote though not a sonnet. 

Cooperating in this pursuit and successful recapture of Coleridge’s The 
Apotheosis, or the Snow-Drop have been Professors James McGillivray and 
Robert S. Woof of Toronto University, Carl R. Woodring of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Mrs Lucyle Werkmeister of Los Angeles! McGillivray’s 
chief interest is in Coleridge's biography, Woof's in the poems of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth in the Morning Post, mine in Coleridge's prose there; 
Woodring has on the press a critical study of Coleridge's political verse; 
Mrs Werkmeister has in preparation a critical edition of his 1809 Friend and 
is at work on the histories of several London newspapers in the 178 
1790s. 

The most important aspect of this discovery is probably, the poem 
itself, a factitious and imitative piece of arrant flattery, to have located 
at an exact point in Coleridge’s development but of little intrinsic value. Of 
more interest is the recovery of some of the facts behind a typical Coleridge 
anecdote. For his biography is strewn with rather tall tales of his own telling 
which are in themselves difficult to believe — the tale of the spy and the 
reading of Spinoza, “spy nosy,” is a notorious one — and yet, one by one, 
are found to have contained some if not the whole or the exact truth. There 
is a fascination in discovering the creative difference between a tale’s base 
and its superstructure. And the accumulation of such discoveries is helpful 
for the evaluation of anecdotes that remain untested. 

A simple yet striking example is the anecdote presented at the end of the 
first chapter of his Biographia Literaria to “amuse the reader” and illustrate 
the poet’s readiness to engage in self-criticism: 


An amateur performer in verse expressed to a common friend a strong 
desire to be introduced to me, but hesitated in accepting my friend’s im- 
mediate offer, on the score that “he was, he must acknowledge, the author 
of a confounded severe epigram on my ancient mariner, which had given 
me great pain.” I assured my friend that, if the epigram was a good one, 
it would only increase my desire to become acquainted with the author, 
and begg’d to hear it recited: when, to my no less surprise than amuse- 
ment, it proved to be one which I had myself some time before written 
and inserted in the Morning Post. 


1 A brief report was made in Studies in Bibliography xiv (1961) 241, with a promise of the 
present account. The four persons named above have contributed a good deal more, in corre- 
spondence and conversation, than the particulars specifically noted. 
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To the author of the Ancient Mariner. 


Your poem must eternal be, 
Dear sirl it cannot fail, 
For ’tis incomprehensible, 
And without head or tail. 


Now it is true that Coleridge had written and published this quatrain in the 
Morning Post, 24 January 1800. It had not been addressed to himself, how- 
ever, but to the poet laureate Henry James Pye: “To Mr. Pye. On his Carmen 
Seculare . . . A Poem, an age long.” The self-criticism disappears — or may be 
taken to have been a post facto discovery of latent meaning. As for the 
friend’s friend, we are left wondering whether he existed at all or whether, 

"perhaps, what he invented was the application of the epigram to Coleridge. 
Theimpseation may not be deliberate that both his version and the stranger's 
were heade&" To the author of the Ancient Mariner." Discovering the actual 
publication at t gives us a measuring rod. 

The anecdote which draws our attention to Coleridge's Snow-Drop con- 
cerns his critical or uncritical interest in its subject, Mrs Mary Robinson, 
chief poet of the Morning Post at the time, December 1797, when Coleridge 
began his own contribution of poetry and prose to that newspaper. We may 
let Professor Woodring introduce the poem before we turn to the anecdote: 


As innocent as it looks nestling in a forgotten corner of his «collected 
works, the unfinished poem To the Snow Drop, beginning “Fear no more, 
thou timid Flowerl," bore political overtones beyond its fundamental of 
pity for the weak, which in itself implied opposition to pitiless Pitt and 
resentment at aristocratic exclusiveness. A poem by "Perdita" Robinson, 
Ode to the Snow-Drop, evoked Coleridge's lines. An actress, a poetess in 
the Della Cruscan group squashed by the Anti-Jacobin, and a beauty, 
Mary Robinson, née Darby, had become mistress to the Prince of Wales 
in 1778, "Perdita" to his “Florizel.” Publicly abandoned by George, she 
was awarded a pension by [Charles] Fox in 1783: rumor from Brighton 
next joined her to Fox. As if to nationalize her troubles with Mr Robin- 
son, a petty and private sponger, she was for twenty years journalist, 
embarrassment, and charge of the Whig m She is the Laura who tends 
the sensitive snowdrop in the "freezing night" of Coleridge's poem. 

Ill, indeed paralyzed, Perdita had linked herself by simile with the 
winter-chilled flower at the close of her own Ode, available to Coleridge 
both in the Morning Post and in her novel, Walsingham: "For I have 
known the cheerless hour ... And wert, and SHRUNK LIKE THEE." Cole- 
ridge, then, is commending a fellow poet of the Opposition, exuding pity 
for the downtrodden, and quizzing once more the Prince, as in his vers- 
ified sigh over the connubial rupture of 1796. Literally, he says that the 
snowdrop need tremble no more before the killing wind, because Laura 
(from one of Mrs Robinson’s pseudonyms, “Laura Maria”) has made its 
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chilled being immortal in her verses. The last two stanzas push very 
intimately into Laura's dreams: "Remember'd Loves illume her cheek 
With Youth's returning gleams.” For “illume” Coleridge originally wrote 
“relume,” which brought the Prince slightly closer.? 


In 1797-98 Coleridge mailed in his newspaper contributions from Nether 
Stowey; only at the end of November 1799, after a long winter in Germany 
and months of moving about England, did he settle in London to be near 
the Morning Post office. That must be when he paid visits to the invalid 
poetess, living in the suburbs; they exchanged poetic compliments in the 
poetry department of the Post in October and November 1800, and in that 
November "a few weeks before her death" Coleridge wrote the poetic 
tribute, A Stranger Minstrel, which was published in Memoirs of the late . 
Mrs Robinson in 1801. Editors naturally guessed at a date of 1800 for The 





attempting to link The Snow-Drop with a Coleridge-Robi anecdote re- 
ported by his companions in Germany, Clement Carly: 
Greenough, has to look for the poem back in the first part of 1798 — where 
it actually belongs. 

As Greenough heard the story, Coleridge said he had upon some occasion 
been abusing Mary Robinson’s poetry “more than he thought it deserved” 
and had then agreed “with his friends that by way of atonement he should 
publish a sonnet in praise of that lady in the public papers. He filled his 
sonnet with the most extravagant eulogy. A few days later he received a most 
highly complimentary letter from Mrs. Robinson in which she begged his 
acceptance of all her works, handsomely bound and printed on wire-woven 
paper"? 

"Sonnet" we can take to mean simply “poem,” if we need to stretch a point,* 
as we do if we wish to apply the anecdote to the manuscript which bears 
this introductory letter signed "Zagri" and addressed to "the Editor of The 
Morning Post”: "I am one of your many readers who have been highly 
gratified by some extracts from Mrs. Robinson's "Walshingham': you will 
oblige me by inserting the following lines [written] immediately on the 
perusal of ... “The Snow Drop’ " 


? Quoted with permission from the draft of a chapter of Carl R. Woodring's forthcoming Politics 
in the Poetry of Coleridge (University of Wisconsin Press 1901). 

8 Greenough, quoted in Edith Morley, “Coleridge in Germany,” London Mercury xxm (1931) 
561-562. Compare Clement Carlyon, Early Years and Late Reflections (1856) 1175: “He there- 
fore... wrote a sonnet fn her praise, and inserted it in a newspaper. In a few days he received 
& highly complimentary letter from the lady with a splendidly bound edition of her works." 

* In common newspaper parlance, most poems were either "Sonnets" or "Odes." 
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Daniel Stuart, editor of the Morning Post, had engaged both Mrs Robinson 
and S. T. Coleridge as contributors in late November 1797. She at the time 
was the brighter luminary, as author of the best-selling novel Walsingham. 
On 2 December the editor hailed Walsingham as rendering an "essential 
service to society" and as perfect in its journalistic formula: "full of interest, 
full of anecdote of fashionable life, and of satire upon the titled Gamblers." 
He gave "an immediate place" to two of the lyrics with which the novel was 
strewn, Penelope's Epitaph and Stanzas on Jealousy. Two days later he 
printed from it 45 lines in imitation of Spenser. On the 8th he declared that 
“Her reputation, as a Poer and a Nove.ist, is now too high for the thunders 
of retaliating Criticism to reach it." This would be about the time for Cole- 
ridge to have found himself criticizing Mrs Robinson's poetry “more than 
be.thought it deserved" or at least more than prudence would suggest if he 
were to maintain his engagement with Stuart. (The anecdote seems to require 
published Witicism, if a published atonement was necessary. This remains 
one of the unredalued problems, for no Coleridgean criticism of Mary Robin- 
son has been found. It could be, however, that he had been only tempted to 
write critically of her poetry or to send such writing to Stuart and had 
chosen to write flatteringly instead. ) 

On 13 December Stuart descanted on the expected tendency of Mrs 
Robinson's writing to effect “a reformation in literature, as well as morality”; 
on 18 December he announced that her “new Novel * is purchased by Mr. 
Longman of Paternoster-row, at a price almost unequalled for a work of the 
same species” and he continued to print extracts from Walsingham. Coleridge 
slipped in rather quietly with poems unsigned or signed pseudonymously 
on 7, 12, 14 December. Then on the day after Christmas appeared a long 
signed excerpt from his Visions of the Maid of Orleans, followed directly by 
a poem from Walsingham, Mrs Robinson's pathetic flower-image of herself 
as The Snow Drop. According to the inscription on Coleridge’s manuscript, 
he wrote his own lines “immediately” after reading hers; the paper would 
have reached Stowey about Thursday or Friday, the 28th or 29th. The pseu- 
donym Coleridge used in his manuscript draft, Zagri, is a name from his 
drama Osorio. He ultimately chose an even more cryptic pen name. 

Discovery that Mrs Robinson’s poem had appeared in the Morning Post 
of 26 December was made rather late, for that day is missing in the British 
Museum file of the paper, the file most usually referred to either directly or 
in microfilm copies in this country. (I had discovered the publication of Cole- 


5 This would have been The False Friend, a Domestic Story, which Longman published in four 
volumes in 1799. 
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ridge's Visions when consulting the file in the Newberry Library a few years 
ago, but had not then been alert to the Snow-Drop problem.) 

Meanwhile a photostatic copy arrived from the British Museum of a 
stray letter of Daniel Stuart to Coleridge, to which Mr Woof had called my 
attention because it concerned early contributions received and requested 
from Coleridge. The letter appears not in autograph but in a transcript made 
by Coleridge's friend Thomas Ward while Coleridge was away preaching 
in Shrewsbury (BM Add MS 35,343 $168-169). Ward and Thomas Poole 
had opened his mail and the former copied out important letters from 
Wedgwood and Stuart to which the latter added a letter of explanation." 
This must have been about 22 January 1798, for the two transcribed letters 
were written on the 20th. 

The Stuart letter as quoted supported the anecdote of a gift to Coleridge 
from Mrs Robinson, not of a set of "all her works," to be sure, but of her 
four-volume Walsingham. And it seemed to explain the uoa of the giver 
— if still enigmatically. 

Dear Sir [begins the transcript of Stuart’s letter] — As I suppose you have 
now returned from Shrewsbury I send you M™ Robinson's novel. The 
parcel has been booked & carriage paid at the White Horse Cellar in 
Piccadilly this day. It is addressed M" T S Coleridge care of M* Cruck- 
shank, Stowey, Bridgwater, & contains a set not only for yourself but for 
M? Chub of Bridgwater which I take the liberty of asking you to forward. 
He is a Friend of M" Robinson's, who hearing me mention I was sending 
to Bridgwater asked me to convey the Books. Inclosed in the Pamphlet 
[a slip for Parcel] you will also find two Vols: of "Vortigern & Rowena," 
within one of which is M™ Robinson's letter. She is a great admirer of 
your poetry but I have not found myself exactly at liberty to mention 
the name of the author. You will also find a Pamphlet in the parcel, which 
I have sent as a rarity & a curiosity. . . . 


Stuart went on to explain that the satiric verses in "Vortigern & Rowena" 
were to inspire Coleridge to similar productions. In Poole's covering letter 
there is further information; Poole has now opened the parcel of books and 
has read Mrs R’s letter, or rather letters, for he speaks of finding two: 


The Parcel mentioned . . . came last night — nothing could be more amus- 
ing than opening that Parcel — the novel the sonnets the Play the Pam- 
phlet[s?] &c &c — M™ R.’s letter to —— —— [an undecipherable name] 
is benevolent and flattering — and [those deleted] that to Stewart still 


8 See this note by Miss Carol Landon, on p 396 of her article cited below: "I have not been 
able to find the ‘Snowdrop’ extract — or Coleridge's *Snowdrop' — but a few issues are missing 
from the British Museum file." 

7 James McGillivray points out that Coraline; in his letter to Poole of 27 Jan, thanked “Ward, 
the Coryphaeus of Transcribers & Rescribersl |” CL 1 381. 
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more so I wish the compliment had been as sincere as she thinks it — 
You will write to Stewart — and do send off some things for the Paper. . . . 


Here might be the answer to several questions — if only that quoted name 
could be made out. Apparently Stuart had sent two letters from Mrs Robin- 
son, one to himself and another to a name that looked like Maxim or Rimrini 
or Bizzusis. From the transcript of Stuart's letter it would appear that one 
or both of these letters praised Coleridge's poetry, yet not the poetry written 
over his own name. Poole's quotation marks around the name strongly sug- 
gest the idea of a pseudonym. Yet the name is certainly not "Zagri." And if 
the anecdote is this far confirmed, perhaps the poem in question was ac- 
tually a sonnet and not the Snow-Drop. Whatever it was, Poole knew that 
Coleridge had praised Perdita in print not spontaneously but advisedly. Note 
Poole's wish that “the compliment had been as sincere as she thinks it.” 

At this point I sent out a hue-and-cry letter to several Coleridgeans, with 
quick copies of the photostats of the Stuart and Poole letters. By this time 
I had acquired mitrofilm of the December 1797 issues of the Morning Post 
lacking in the British Museum file (from the Newberry Library). I pounced 
on a sonnet (or rather a 13-line sonnet manqué) on 27 December signed 
"Britannicus" and in facetious praise of Mrs Robinson as Tabitha Bramble, 
one of her pseudonyms. But Mr Woof looked further and noted that Bri- 
tannicus was responding to a poem of a few days earlier, barely leaving 
time for Coleridge to have acted as Britannicus. Anyway, the difficult signa- 
ture was certainly not so lengthy as “Britannicus” (all my correspondents 
pointed out). Woof found that in an early effort to decipher this passage 
J. D. Campbell had read “Brancini?” — a very close guess, as we soon knew. 

By this time Carl Woodring was working in the British Museum. We must 
find the Mary Robinson papers, he had been saying. Those he did not find, 
but returning once more to the Morning Post files he shortly sent the follow- 
ing announcement to the rest of us: 


Gentlemen: 


We now know that Coleridge’s “sonnet” to Mrs Robinson appeared 
in the Morning Post for 3 January 1798, and that we must find a copy of 
the newspaper for that date. 


Poole's note to Coleridge . . . reads: M™ R.’s letter to Francini ? is 
benevolent and flattering — and [those] that to Stewart still more so I 
wish the compliment had been as sincere as she thinks it — 


8 Woodring first typed enclosing quotation marks but then crossed them out: what I had taken 
for single inverted commas are actually the top of the F and the dot for the second 1. But speak- 
ing of “The Pitfalls of Photocopy Research" (see the February Bulletin) it was later discovered 
by Woof that the downward stroke of the “F” is clearly discernible in the original MS. 
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Now, Morning Post, 4 January 1798, p. (4a): 


Mrs. RoBiNsoN's WALsINGHAM has never received a more gratifying 
tribute of praise than the beautiful poem, by Francini, in our paper of 
yesterday: such commendation is honourable, as flowing from the pen 
of classical elegance, and true poetic inspiration. 


One question is answered, but until we find the newspaper, more 
questions are raised. 


Yes, Francini clears up the puzzle in Poole’s letter. Perdita’s letter to Fran- 
cini was, then, a letter “benevolent” toward a fellow poet and “flattering” 
of his flattery in a poem of 3 January; and Stuart sent the letter and set of 
Walsingham to Coleridge as Francini. She had evidently written a letter to 
Stuart instructing him to forward these to the poet and referring to him in 
“still more” complimentary terms. Coleridge had given Poole the impression 
that his poetic flattery of Mrs Robinson was insincere. The Snow-Drop poem 
is at least insincere insofar as it is hyperbolic. Yet, as Griggs observes, Cole- 
ridge “seems to have admired her tremendously.” She was one of the first 
persons he looked up when he settled in London in 1799, and by January 
1800, at least, he had half convinced himself that her effusions in the news- 
paper were worth the greater sensation they created than his own did. “She 
overloads every thing,” he then admitted to Southey (CL 1 562), “but I 
never knew a human Being with so full a mind — bad, good, & indifferent, 
I grant you, but full, & overflowing.” From his letter to her daughter in 1802 
(CL u 904) it appears that her notorious sinning and latter virtue — “it was 
my Hope... my Prayer, my Faith, that the latter age of your Mother would 
be illustrious & redemptory” — fascinated him and aroused his “unconscious 
sympathy” (to quote the Zagri poem). Coleridge even wished that a mar- 
velous “new Acid” discovered by his friend Humphry Davy might restore the 
use of Mary Robinson’s limbs.? 

Yet was the Zagri poem the Francini poem? As Woodring put the ques- 
tion, “Is the missing poem of 3 January a sonnet, or is it the published ver- 
sion of Coleridge's snow-drop poem? (Or neither?)" Search was intensified 
for that missing day of the Morning Post. 

For a newspaper of that period the Post is exceptionally winds extant. 
The British Museum file lacks very few issues. The Newberry Library file 
is practically complete from 1794 through 1812 — with the exception of the 


® 21 May 1800, CL 1 589; see 590. For further discussion of the Coleridge-Mary Robinson rela- 
tion, especially their exchange of poetical compliments, see Carol Landon, "Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and the Morning Post: an Early Version of “The Seven Sisters’,” Review of English Studies 
ns xi (Nov 1960) 392-402. 
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whole year 1798. There are scattered numbers in this period in the libraries 
of Oxford, Yale, the University of Chicago, the Detroit Historical Library, 
and the New-York Historical Society. The original office file still exists in 
the Fleet Street office of the Daily Telegraph and. Morning Post. In none of 
these files are there papers for 3 January, 5 April, 15 May, or 8 December 
1798. According to William S. Ward's Index and Finding List of Serials a 
thirteen-year run of the paper was reported at the Virginia State Library 
in Richmond. But inquiry discloses that the American Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, received this file from the Virginia State Li- 
brary in 1932. It was subsequently disposed of by the Society — and no 
record of its disposition can now be traced. It was apparently exchanged 
or sold to some other library, and I record this mystery here in the hope that 
the present holders of this important run of the Morning Post may hear of 
our interest in it. 

At this point our search seemed to have gone as far as it could. But Mrs 
Werkmeister, on her way to London to explore the histories of newspapers 
published by Daniel Stuart and his brothers, wrote offering to take on any 
small queries. “If you should happen to come across a Morning Post for 
3 January 1798," I replied, though with little hope, "there is a Coleridge 
poem in it, signed ‘Francini.’ But you won't of course.” Three months later 
Mrs Werkmeister stopped by with a copy of the Francini poem as given 
below. 

She had not located another file of the Morning Post but had discovered 
that Stuart was the publisher of a thrice-weekly provincial paper called the 
Express and. Evening Chronicle, made up largely of selections and abridg- 
ments of matter in the Morning Post and printed in the same shop. She 
found Coleridge's signed poem Recantation (later called France: An Ode) 
reprinted in the Express of 15-17 April 1798 from the Post of 16 April. And 
turning back to the appropriate week at the first of the year, she found The 
APOTHEOSIS, or the SNOW-DROP by Francini in the Express for 
6-9 January (No 516). There was no covering letter to the Editor; the long 
prefatory note to Recantation had also been sheered off, to fit the narrower 
room of this provincial digest. 

Yes, the Francini poem was, substantially, the Zagri poem of the Berg 
Collection manuscript — touched up in a few spots and completed with a 
ninth stanza. There remains the remote possibility that the Morning Post 
text differed in some respect, but the probability is that the Express was 
printed from the standing type of the Post. Authorial revision is ruled out 
by the fact that Coleridge was not in London. 
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It would seem fairly safe to conclude that we have now recaptured every- 
thing of the Morning Post version except some redraft of the covering 
letter.!? 

To return to the Greenough-Carlyon anecdote, we find its only flaws to be 
the understandable mistaking of a set of Walsingham for a set of complete 
works — and the designation of a 72-line poem as a sonnet. That word pops 
up in the Poole letter, however, and it may have occurred in Coleridge's 
anecdote in reference not to his own poem but to Mrs Robinson's. Poole, 
opening the Parcel, found “the novel the sonnetts the Play the Pamphlets 
&c &c.” 1! Now perhaps there was something like a set of complete works. 
Both McGillivray and Woof suggest that the sonnets could be Mrs Robin- 
son's small book of sonnets called Sappho and Phaon, published in 1796.4 
The Play can have been her “tragedy in five acts,” The Sicilian Lover, pub- 
lished in 1796. (TU not hazard a guess about the Pamphlets."* The other 
enclosure Stuart mentions, Vortigern & Rowena, was two small volumes of 
satiric verse and not Ireland’s pseudo-Shakespearean play of that name.) 

The puzzle that remains is the question of the Greenough-Carlyon refer- 
ence to Coleridge’s having abused the poetry of Mrs Robinson “more than 
he thought it deserved,” before he agreed to write his public flattery in atone- 
ment. The thought has occasionally arisen that there may be some connec- 
tion with Coleridge’s anecdote (here we go again) told in 1828 (see this 
Bulletin for Sept 1959, p 437)? about his having been driven by “a Remark 
made by Miss Wordsworth” to set fire to a batch of “clever and epigrammatic 
and devilishly severe Reviews” intended for the Critical Review. We know 
from a letter of March 1797 (CL 1318) that one work he intended to review 
at that time (“I have been lately reviewing. ..") was Mary Robinson’s novel 


10 Before Mrs Werkmeister went on the trail of the Stuarts, the Express and Evening Chronicle 
was nowhere officially known to exist for 1798. In Professor Ward's exhaustive Index and Find 
List of Serials Published in the British Isles 1789-1832 (Lexington, Ky 1953) the Briti 
Museum is listed as holding one number (J16/8 1797) and the Rylands Library as having 
scattered numbers in 1799. It is now listed in the Burney Catalogue of the British Museum as 
running from Jan 3/6 to Apr 7/10 and from Apr 12/15 through June 20/23 1798. 

11 The word may be “Pamphlet” rather than “Pamphlets”; the writing is not clear. 

12 [ can make little of the following data: Mrs Robinson had written a sonnet called “The Snow 
Drop" in 1791 (Poems p 185). An advertisement in the Morning Chronicle of 2 Feb 1804 reads: 
"New Music—. . . . Just published by John Lon Co. The much admired Sonnet called 
The SNOW DROP, for the Piano Forte, composed by Louis Jansen, price 1s.” There was also, 
as Mrs Werkmeister points out, a poem in the ree Post 10 Feb 1798, “The Birth of the 
Snow-Drop,” signed “Orlando” — a sequel but not by Coleridge and I rather think not by Perdita. 
12a But Woof notes that Stuart is clearly not referring to anything by Mrs Robinson; that he is 
quite possibly referring to “Payne’s Letters to Erskine’ which we know Coleridge received from 
Stuart (CL 1 388). 

18 “Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant: The Extent of Coleridge’s Contributions to the 
Critical Review.” 
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Hubert de Sevrac; and the review that did finally appear in the Critical was 
only gently severe (August 1798). A string of hypotheses could be con- 
structed to allow the gaps and inconsistencies in both anecdotes to be filled 
with a story of Dorothy Wordsworth’s shaming Coleridge in December 1797 
to atone for a review of a Robinson novel that he intended to write by send- 
ing Stuart a laudatory poem at once and by writing a gentler review of her 
novel (which happened to be delayed in publication until the following 
August). Unfortunately this string would have to be of gossamer, floating 
free of evidence. Negative facts are: (1) Coleridge largely ceased reviewing 
for the Critical some months before he met Dorothy Wordsworth; (2) the 
Ode to the Snow-drop which inspired To the Snow Drop was in the Post of 
26 December and Coleridge must have written his atonement between 28 
December and 1 January; (3) the Wordsworths were in London and then 
Bristol all December and did not see Coleridge (who went to Shrewsbury 
before they returned) until February. The friends of one anecdote were not, 
then, the friends of the other. The friend who knew what Francini was up 
to was Poole, we know from his letter. We ought still to look for some pub- 
lished abuse of Robinsonian poetry — Mrs Werkmeister suggests the “Nehe- 
miah Higginbottom” sonnets in which Coleridge parodied contemporary 
sonnetteers (including himself, he protested) in the Monthly Magazine 
for November 1797; but we have no reason to suppose that anyone saw any 
allusion to Mrs Robinson in the parody. Alternatively we may simply haz- 
ard the supposition that the abuse was a private release of some of Cole- 
ridge’s negative feelings before he launched into the politic flattery of The 
Apotheosis. 

Carl Woodring has investigated the connotations of the pseudonym Fran- 
cini. From 1623 until Coleridge's schooldays, he finds, members of the 
Francini family, beginning with Tomaso Francini of Florence, held the office 
and title of Intendant-General of the Waters and Fountains of France, or more 
fully "L'intendant des eaux et fontaines, grottes, mouvements, aqueducs, 
artifices et conduits d'eau des maisons royales, cháteaux, palais et jardins." 
There are no fountains in Francini's poem, and the waters in it are freezing 
cold. But Woodring is tempted to see in the name's implied allusion to grot- 
toes and fountains a suggestion that Kubla Khan or at least "aspirations for 
it" existed as early as January 1798. If indeed the allusion was there, it must 
have come out when the poet and poetess first met, in December 1799; 
Woodring reminds us that Mrs Robinson knew a version of Kubla Khan, from 
which she quoted, not later than October 1800 and perhaps earlier. I believe 
there are more persuasive arguments for a date of October 1799 for Kubla 
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Khan and need only observe that any date, before December 1799 would 
support the following imaginary conversation as then occurring: 


Perdita Robinson: But why did you sign your delicious stanzas “Francini,” 
dear Mr Coleridge? 

S.T.C.: Could I revive within me the traditional skills of the Francini 
family, my sweet Enchantress, I would build a mighty fountain and other 
miracles of rare device; indeed, if 1 may quote a fragment I composed 
recently / some time ago, “In Xanadu did Kubla Khan &c &c.” 

Perdita: Demonic! Would you mind terribly if I quoted a bit of that 
some day? 

TIl mark thy “sunny domes” and view 
Thy “caves of ice,” and “fields of dew.” 14 


The Text 


In the next pages a fresh transcription of the manuscript is given, in parallel 
columns with the final text in the Express. The arrangement makes possible 
an easy collation; the fresh transcript is necessitated by the inaccuracies of 
earlier ones.’® 

The manuscript consists of a single leaf of laid paper, 10 by 15 inches, with 
a countermark “I V" which indicates that it is a half-sheet of demy. (These 
were the initials of the French paper-maker Jean Villeday, 1758-1812, but 
were widely used by other makers and are of no help in dating the paper.) 

The recto contains the introductory matter and two canceled stanzas and 
four uncanceled ones; the verso is filled with the remaining four stanzas. 

The introductory matter, line for line, appears as follows (deletions indi- 
cated by square brackets): 


[Lines written immediately after the perusal of M™ Robinson's “Snow 
Drop.”] — To the 
Editor of The Morning Post. 
Sir 
I am one of your many readers, who 


have been highly gratified by your extracts from M™ Robinson's Wals- 
ingham; 


14 So quoted in her “Lines to S. T. Coleridge, Esq.” in Morning Post 17 Oct 1800. 
15 The wretchedness of the E. H. Coleridge transcript (1 356-358) proves how badly a new 
edition of the poems is needed. With the unique MS his only source, though perhaps influenced 
by J. D. Campbell’s original transcription in 1893, he misread, omitted, misarranged. The first 
line of stanza 2 gets lost somewhere between apparatus and text; variant readings of line 12 are 
treated as consecutive lines (11 & 12); only a sort of random selection of erased variants is given 
in the apparatus, where the text of what 1s called “First draft of Stanzas 1-3” is inaccurate and 
misarranged. 

The text given by Griggs in CL 1 639-642 1s a great improvement yet is somewhat inadequate 
for anyone concerned with the evolution of the poem, since certain deletions are not indicated. 
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you will oblige [my] me by inserting the following lines immediately 
on the 


perusal of her beautiful poem, the Snow Drop. ZAGRL 


The poem follows, headed by a short title, “To the Snow Drop”. See text 
below.!6 

Nowthatwehavea final draft of The Snow Drop we cansee what Coleridge 
was working toward in the successive, rapid revisions of his manuscript. And 
when a poet's mind is as agile as Coleridge's, there is much to be observed 
in the evolution even of a poem quickly written and soon abandoned. Granted 
that the mind at work here is that of the carpenter rather than the creator — 
or that even the best lines appear to have been extruded rather than sculp- 
tured. It would yet be a mistake to take the superficial insincerity of the piece 
(and of Coleridge's attitude toward it) too seriously: he was composing 
earnestly enough; he not only admired Perdita's verse but was influenced by 
it. And now that we are sure that he wrote his Snow Drop not in 1800 but at 
the beginning of 1798, we must think of it as close in time to Frost at Mid- 
night and Fire, Famine and Slaughter, and the first part of Christabel. I 
leave it to others to make anything of these juxtapositions, but in the process 
of making a few analytical observations on the successive revisions of the 
text I shall attempt a few critical ones incidentally. 

The most extensive revision occurs in the opening stanzas, as Coleridge 
realizes that he has taken a wrong cue from Shakespeare (“Fear no more... 
the furious winter's rages") and filled his lines with the howling of a blast, 
storm, or tempest. He moves these sound effects around a good deal and then 
replaces them with what more seriously menaces a small winter flower, thaw 
by day and freezing by night. (Perdita had a "ruthless wind" but not a 
noisy one.) 

At first glance the MS gives the impression that eight numbered stanzas 
were written and then two revised stanzas written alongside Stanzas 1 and 2 
to replace them. Inspection reveals that Stanzas la and 2a were composed 
immediately after 1 and 2, chiefly as an expansion of 1, and that 2 was then 
revised and rewritten as 3 (with some unused materials from 1). Stanzas 


16 Tt will be noticed that I have differed with Professor Griggs somewhat in the punctuation 
and in reading “tempest stern” rather than “tempest storm” in line 3. I cannot make out the 
deleted second reading in line 25 beyond the word “softer”; in line 33 Coleridge plainly meant 
"For them" but first wrote "For then”; in line 9 he indicated the final reading by crosses above 
and below the previously deleted “feelings.” 

In line 22 Coleridge began to e toward silence; he may have begun to write “silent 
Frost” and then made the revision w added “sparkling Frost" to line 21 and moved the 
tempest to line 22. In line 58 he first had a superfluous “sound”; and there are minor differences 
in lines 32 and 50. 
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4 through 8 were then composed straightforwardly, with a good deal of 
minor revision in process and above the lines. No trace of the 9th stanza of 
the printed version is to be found in the MS. (E. H. Coleridge, p 357, ap- 
paratus, misleadingly identifies 2a as “3 [Stanza 2]" and as "First draft of 
Stanza...3"; he selects a pastiche of lines from it to make up his final 
Stanza 2.) 

The “wintry storm" of line 1 (first draft) !” emerges in line 21 as "Tem- 
pest's Howl”, is moved down to 22, then changed in Stanza la to “tempest 
stern" then “howling Blast". But finally “howling Blast” is replaced by 
^whelming thaw" and the winter scene becomes cold and quiet, a flowret 
trembling in its snowy bed (lines 2 & 6, transferred to 21 as "sparkling Frost" 
and finally *matinfrost That sparkled on thy bed of snow"). The flower now 
trembles at winters "might" expressed in thaw and "ponderous shower" 
alternating with “silence of the freezing night!” (lines 2—4 in Stanza la). The 
“Fog-damp’s gloom”, originally in line 21, was kept out of the revision. 

In this cold silence it is right for a “gentle Sylphid” to hear Laura whisper- 
ing tearful meanings over the snowdrop’s trembling stem (lines 18-19). An 
inadvertent echo of the Blast remains, however, in the appeal to “gentler 
gales” in line 7 — gentler than what? — a flaw which reveals that the poem 
never quite received its author’s full attention. 

Another sign of wavering attention appears in line 15 of the second draft. 
“Imitative sympathy” was the right phrase for Laura's poetic trembling with 
the trembling stem — as Coleridge or Zagri or Francini is now trembling 
with both — and he had used that phrase in his first draft (line 7); but in 
revision (line 15) he stumbled through “unconscious portraiture” and “un- 
conscious sympathy” and only recovered “imitative sympathy” in the final 
version sent to the printer. 

The successive improvements in line 36 — from “th’ unvoyageable” to 
“th’ insuperable” to “that strange unpathway'd" steep — represent good 
polishing, as do the changes from “relume” to "illume" to “light up" in line 63. 
Doubtless a classical “Etesian wind” (30) is better than “the western wind” 
to accompany the Love who seeks Laura in the Muses’ clime. The phrase 
“human eyes” (34) is less ambiguous than “grosser eyes”; “marge” (49) is 
better than a repeating of “margin” from line 45 and is lusher. Yet after the 
sudden break-through to a new concept in line 27 — where “careless Love” 
enters — most of the revisions are small and incidental. After the trials and 
errors and scene-shiftings of the first three stanzas, Coleridge has warmed to 
his task. 


17 Line numbers as marked alongside final text, above. 
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His new, paradisal image holds his attention for three stanzas at least: 
a woven arboret, beyond the reach of folly and “human eyes”, up the pathless 
steep which is a stage property in several Stowey poems: the “perilous slope” 
where “never woodman trod” (Recantation, April 1798) but where the poet 
wound his “moonlight way o'er flowery weeds”; more domestically “the 
green sheep-track up the heathy hill” (Fears in Solitude, April); ultimately 
a savage gash in the dream landscape of Kubla Khan. 

To make such comparisons is to expose the relative artificiality of The 
Snow Drop, of course. When Coleridge writes as Zagri or Francini, “imitative 
sympathy” forces him into the Della Cruscan mold. When he writes for him- 
self, whether conversationally as in The Nightingale or oratorically as in 
Recantation or magically as in Kubla Khan, he avoids Phoenix nests and 
heavenly Lethe, contraptions that were not to regain imaginative function in 
English poetry till the exuberance of the young Keats reanimated them. 
Trapped in Perdita’s paraphernalia, Coleridge is driven to parody or self- 
parody. (Compare the coy, uphung harp with his Eolian Harp of 1795, also 
coy but more unsophisticated and capable of a genuine youthful “Effusion.” ) 

The last two stanzas in the MS (7 and 8) were excluded from Campbell’s 
edition as “too imperfect to print.” 18 It may have been their eroticism that 
embarrassed Campbell rather than any exceptional imperfection in these 
stanzas; yet an editor having only the manuscript did face a serious problem 
if he wished to bring the whole concoction to a cadenced close. The last 
manuscript stanza leaves Laura asleep and dreaming — not of the snowdrop 
but of her own past beauty (or youth) and loves (famous and illicit). E. H. 
Coleridge quoted Campbell but printed the stanzas, though his marking 
them with asterisks and his use of the canceled “relume” instead of the 
revision “illume” may indicate that he was somewhat rattled. 

Before publication, the new text shows us, Coleridge did manage to forge 
a new and concluding stanza, wrenching the focus back to the “Snow-Drop 
mid the snow.” The strategy he used was to soar still higher into the thin 
air of personification and there discover a Sprite called “Meek Pity” whose 
astonishing similarity to the pale flowret suggested a tour de force of what 
may be called extrication by poesis. The return “to earth” is only a metaphor, 
and we are given at the last line no simple flowret but an Emblem — or 
rather, no simply immortal blossom but a goddess, Pity.!? The “Apotheosis” 
18 Campbell of omitting “five stanzas more,” but he must have been counting the canceled 
drafts of the first three. 

19 Mere “pity” had almost entered in the second draft but had been kept away (see 2a, line 9). 
—This seems an appropriate place to call attention to a recent essay tracing Coleridge’s early 


discovery of Pity: L. Werkmeister, “Coleridge, Bowles, and ‘Feelings of the Heart," Anglia 
Lxxvni (1960) 55-73. 
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announced in the new title must be taken, then, as the combined effect of 
Coleridge's moral and theurgic powers working upon the simpler magic of 
Laura Maria. That gentle poetess may have written an ode which inspired 
some gentle Sylphid to lift the snowdrop into the realm of poesie. Zagri may 
have managed, in his manuscript, to transport both flower and poetess up an 
"insuperable steep." It remained for Francini to return Laura to earth and 
proclaim the deification of the flowret.*° 


Epilogue 
HAVING solved the problem of his manuscript's imperfection, Coleridge 
proceeded to lose his solution. Forgetting to make a copy of his ninth stanza, 
he soon forgot the stanza itself, it seems. Two years later when Robert Southey 
was gathering poems for his second Annual Anthology, Coleridge sent him 
what must have been a fair copy of the first eight stanzas and an apology for 
the missing ninth, for Southey's reply was: 
If you can procure me the conclusion of Francíni & [another newspaper 


poem] . . . by referring to the filed papers — why I shall be glad of them 
in the volume?! 


Coleridge was then in London, working for Stuart, but apparently the Morn- 
ing Post for 3 January 1798 was already missing from the files in the news- 
paper office, and Coleridge was probably unaware of the reprint in the 
Express, for he answered: 


I do not know how to get the conclusion of Mrs Robinson's Poem for you 
— perhaps, it were better omitted —. ...I wish to have my name in the 
Collection; but I should better like it to better poems than those I have 
been hitherto able to give you.” 


In later decades Coleridge felt no shame in collecting and publishing any of 
his earlier verses he could get his hands on. But The Snow Drop had sup- 
posedly vanished from the earth forever. 

It has been pleasant, through our essay in collaboration, to recover the 
completed poem and to discover and read its esemplastic conclusion. 


20 In 1799-1800 the Morning Post has an occasional item amed "Sylphid." Had Francini's 
"gentle Sylphid" suggested a new pseudonym for Mrs Robinson 

21 15 Dec 1799, published by Irvin Ehrenpreiss in Notes & (18 Mar 1950) 125. (Here 
was the name Francini, if we had only r .) What Southey received cannot have been the 
Berg MS, for the name on it was not Zagri but Francint. Nor would Coleridge have submitted 
this rough draft to Southey as a printable text. 

Robert Woof flnds that Southey made still another attempt: "The Francini piece I thought 
Stuart might supply — does he not file the papers?" (Transcript of letter to Coleridge 24 Dec 
1799 in Victoria College Library.) : i 
22 19 Dec 1799 (CL 1 550). The wording had misled some of us to suppose that Southey was 
referring to some poem by Mrs Robinson. 
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NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 
96th Street. 
Miss Irene Patjens 
115TH STREET. 203 West 115th Street. 
Miss Anne Judge 
125TH STREET. 224 East 125th Street. 
Miss Virginia Swift 
OTTENDORFER. 138 Second Avenue. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street. 
Miss Romana Javitz 
RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Miss Myrtle Reynolds 
ST. AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Miss Dorothy Cobb 
SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 
135th Street. 
Mrs. Jean Blackwell Hutson 
SEWARD PARK. 192 East Broadway. 
Miss Ida Malamud 
SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 East 67th St. 
Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 


* TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 331 East 
10th Street. 
Mrs, Alice Alexander 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 


125 Worth Street. 


118 East 


103 West 


1000 St. Nicholas 


JACKSON SQUARE REGIONAL. 251 West Avenue. 
13th Street. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
Miss Ruth Shinnamon WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 
LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the Miss Edna Thomson 
Americas. * YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. 
Miss Regina Sludock Miss Emfly Davis 
THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Miss Isabel Jackson 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mrs. Julia Brody 


ALLERTON. 2740 Barnes Avenue. 
Miss Grace Iijtma 


BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 
Mrs. Mabel Bell 


* Closed temporarily. 


321 East 140th Street. 


CITY ISLAND. 325 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs. Stella Webber 


CLASON’S POINT. Harrod Place 
Miss Esther Walls 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT — List oF BRANCHES 
AND LIBRARIANS, continued 


THE BRONX, continued 


EASTCHESTER. 1281-83 Burke Avenue. 
Miss Miriam Fleischer 
FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2556 Bain- 
bridge Avenue. 
Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
FRANCIS MARTIN. 2150 University Avenue. 
Mrs. Eleanor Horton 


GRAND CONCOURSE. 153 East 173rd Street. 
Miss Mary Dana 

HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. 
Miss Charlotte Harrison 

HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southem 

Boulevard. 

Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson 

JEROME PARK. 2632 University Avenue 
Miss Agnes Martin 

KINGSBRIDGE. 280 West 231st Street 
Miss Eileen Riols 

MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
Miss Ruth Kronmiller 

MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue. 
Miss Mary Dodge Read 

MORRISANIA. 610 East 169th Street. 
Mra. Miriam Phillips 

MOSHOLU. 285 East 205th Street. 
Mrs. Florence Currie 

MOTT HAVEN. 321 East 140th Street. 
Miss Mildred Nelson 


PARKCHESTER. 1384 Metropolitan Avenue. 
Miss Ema Obermeier 


RIVERDALE. 6521 Mosholu Avenue. 
Mrs. Ruth Higgins 


SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Ave- 
nue, 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 
THROG’S NECK. 3817 East Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Carolyn Edie 
TREMONT. 1868 Weshington Ávenue. 
Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 


VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. 
Miss Ruthana Gill 
VAN NEST. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. 
Miss Rachel Graciany 
WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 
WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. 
Mrs. Moritia-Leah Frederick 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 


Glebe Avenue. 
Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 


WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4304 Katonah Avenue, 
Mrs. Luchia S. Pates 

WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 
Mrs. Theresa B. Sampson 


RICHMOND 


COORDINATOR, Mrs. Marion Stock 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, John Hulton 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Road. 
Donald Browne 


GREAT KILLS REGIONAL. 56 Giffords Lane. 
John Robotham 


HUGUENOT PARK. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy 
Road. 


NEW DORP (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third 
S 


treet, 
Mrs. Genevieve Bedell 


PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 
Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


PRINCE’S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. 


RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. 
Miss Suzanne Reilly 


ST. GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Street 


John Hulton 


SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
Mas. Lou Walker 


STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. 
Miss Muriel H. Bedell 


TODT HILL. 255 Westwood Avenue. 
Mrs. Helen Little 


TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. 
Mrs. Alice Rianhard 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Ave- 
nue 
Mrs. Eleanor Blake 


Business OFFICE 


GzoncE L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, 
Rex Johnson, Chief 


CAFETERIAS, Caroline Jacobsen, Manager 


CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Lucille T. Mathews, 
Superintendent 


OFFSET MACHINES, Alfred Bresiger, Operator 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Ralph Carruthers, Chief 


PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, William R. 
Thurman, Superintendent 

PURCHASING OFFICE, Herbert Bouscher, Supt. 

SHIPPING ROOM, Albert Brianzi, Supervisor 

SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Mrs. Lilian Bauer, 
Chief 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


NEW YORK CITY AND THE CIVIL WAR Maw LOBBY 
An exhibit of books, pictures, and other material illustrating the “home-front” during 
the Civil War. Through April. 


FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR, 1960 SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR 


An exhibition selected and sponsored by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as rep- 
resentative of high standards in book design and production. April 16 through June 30. 


LEMUEL AYERS Main Lossy — West WALL 
An exhibition of original theatrical designs which have been presented to the Library 
by his widow. Through July 9. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 1958-1980 Room 78 
An exhibition arranged by the American Institute of Graphic Arts. Through April 22. 


MENDELSSOHN TO HIS FAMILY Room 84 
The frst public showing of Mendelssohn’s correspondence with bis family, from a 
collection of seven hundred letters recently acquired by the Library. Through April. 


GOYA AND MANET Tarp Froon CORRIDOR SOUTH 


A selection of seventy-five prints from the Print Collection’s outstanding holdings 
of Goya and Manet. Through May. 


LATIN-AMERICAN BOOKS ON TOBACCO Room 324 
Selected from the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


THE HUDSON RIVER Tamo FLoon CORRDOR NORTH 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Ma Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WALT WHITMAN Tarp FLOOR CORRDOR 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamo FLoor CORRDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLOOR Connmon 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Firty Years Aco. View of The New York Public Library in 1911 as it neared completion 


Photograph taken from East 41st Street near Madison Avenue looking west towards Fifth Avenu 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING. The Board of Trustees of The New York Public Library in 1961 Photo by Serating 


Seated left to right: Mrs Vincent Astor, Mrs Millicent C. McIntosh, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Gilbert W. Chapman, Mrs Arnold Whitridge, Roy E. Larsen 

Standing left to right: Roland L. Redmond, Morris Hadley, David A. Shepard, Newbold Morris, 
Bethuel M. Webster, John M. Schiff, Edward G. Freehafer, Lawrence E. Gerosa, Devereux 
C. Josephs, Grant Keehn, Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, Irving S. Olds. 

Missing are: Elihu Root, Jr, Donald F. Hyde, Robert F. Wagner, Abe Stark. 


. Front Matter 


Re-dedication 


Fifty years ago, in May 1911, the central 
building of The New York Public Li- 
brary opened for business (see above, 
Plate I). This year the President and 
The Board of Trustees (see recent 
photograph, Plate II) have chosen to 
mark the fiftieth anniversaries of its first 
dedication, May 23, and first opening, 
May 24, with three days of ceremonies, 
a special medal memorializing Research 
Librarianship, and a special publication 
describin e present Collections and 
Uses of The New York Public Library at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
The picture on our cover this month 
is one of the scratch-board drawings 
made by Tom Funk for this Anniversary 
booklet, copies of which are to be 
distributed at the re-dedication cere- 
monies. The author is William K. Zins- 
ser, whose descriptions of the collections 
in this building are based on interviews 
with the Director and the chiefs of the 
various research and reference divisions 
in it. The short title of the book is 
Search & Research — and it happens to 
be the first piece of printing from the 
brand new Heidelberg press installed in 
our Printing Office at the end of April. 
(The physical collapse of our flatbed 
press at the end of its fiftieth year oc- 
curred immediately after the printing of 
the April Bulletin and made it necessary 
to add about a month to the dates of new 
publications promised in that issue. ) 
The Convocation of Re-dedication 
will begin at noon on May 23 on the 
plaza facing Bryant Park, with President 
Gilbert W. Chapman presiding and ad- 
dresses by Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
and Mayor Robert Wagner. In the after- 
noon the medal of honor, designed by 
Leonard Baskin, will be presented to 
an outstanding research librarian, with 
representative presentations to the Li- 


"en 


ay 


brary of Congress, the British Museum, 
and the Bibliothéque National. 

To accommodate the Convocation — 
and a Breakfast Reception for the 2300 
present and numerous retired Staff — 
the entire Library system will remain 
closed until 2.30 p. m. on that day. 

On Wednesday the 24th, in the can- 
opied Library courtyard, the Trustees 
will tender a luncheon to representatives 
of foundations and the worlds of bus- 
iness, finance, and the professions. The 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Adlai Stevenson, has been 
asked to speak on this occasion. In the 
evening a dinner will be served in the 
Main Lobby to an assemblage of prom- 
inent New Yorkers. There will be a 
gigantic birthday cake in the shape of 
the Central Building. 

A luncheon Thursday will be served 
to guests from the communications 
industry, to be addressed by Frank 
Moraes, editor of the India Express of 
Bombay and author of India Today. 
Thursday afternoon there will be a re- 
ception in the Courtyard for guests from 
the worlds of arts and letters. 


More New Publications 


Despite the change of presses noted 
above, the checklist of Russian Journals 
of Mathematics is now in distribution 
(a survey of 250 journals; price 50¢). 
And so is a revised edition of Books 
about Negro Life for Children, by 
Augusta Baker, Storytelling Specialist, 
Office of Children’s Services (32 pege 
25¢). This standard reading guide has 
been brought up to date not only in its 
contents but in their arrangement. The 
major classifications now are “In Amer- 
ica,” “In the Islands,” and “In Africa,” 
with subdivisions ranging from Picture 
Books and Folklore to Biography, 
Travel, and History. 
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The announced guide to Interior De- 
sign and Decoration (88 pages $1) will 
be out before this Bulletin is. The Eng- 
lish Bible in America 1777-1957 will be 
on its way to the bindery (520 pages, 
$13.50). And next on the press will be 
the first instalment of an extensive bibli- 
ography of state participation in the 
Civil War, made possible by the Emily 
E. F. Skeel Fund. Regimental Publica- 
tions and Personal Narratives of the 
Civil War: A Checklist, by C. E. Dorn- 
busch, will first survey the seventeen 
Northern States. Covering the batteries 
and regiments of these there will be 
issued seven Parts: 1 Illinois; a New 
York; m New England States; 1v New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; v Indiana and 
Ohio; v1 Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin; va an author 
index. 

Part 1 is in the Composing Room now; 
we expect to complete all seven Parts 
before the end of the year. 

The Northern states had a total of 
2,202 batteries and regiments which took 
part in the Civil War. Each is listed with 
its service dates and a detailed check- 
list of all located books, articles, pub- 
lished sermons, memorials, and broad- 
sides which could be associated with it. 
The greatest value of this bibliography, 
says Mr Dornbusch, lies in the amaz- 
ingly extensive record of personal nar- 
ratives of Civil War participants of all 
military ranks from bottom to top. 


Manuscript Holdings 


A volume we had awaited with great 
interest reached our desk this week, the 
report of the Committee on Manuscript 
Holdings of the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation: American Literary Manuscripts; 
A Checklist of Holdings in Academic, 
Historical and Public Libraries in the 
United States ( University of Texas Press 
1961). The report covers 270 American 
libraries and tallies “the scattered where- 
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abouts and extent” of thousands of 
diaries, manuscript originals, letters, and 
marginalia “pertaining to approximately 
2,350 American writers." We were im- 
pressed with how widely scattered some 
authors’ relics are, how concentrated 
others’ — and then we made a rapid 
count which confirmed our own proud 
suspicions. This Library has significant 
holdings of manuscripts of 900 of the 
authors listed, including practically all 
the famous ones. Most of the missing 
names are those of minor writers associ- 
ated with regions outside the New York 
area. 


The Fugitive Arts 


Another volume, of large dimensions 
and two inches thick, just arrived from 
Paris, is of paternal interest to this 
Library. In 1958 we published in the 
Bulletin a survey of “The 26 Principal 
Theatre Collections in American Librar- 
ies and Museums,” by George Freedley, 
Curator of our Theatre Collection. Now 
enlarged and methodized, and added to 
reports on 35 other nations, this has 
grown into a work in two languages 
entitled Bibliothéques et Musées 
Arts du Spectacle dans le Monde or Per- 
forming Arts Collections An Interna- 
tional Handbook, published under the 
direction of André Veinstein, in collabo- 
ration with Rosamond Gilder, George 
Freedley, and Paul Myers, under the 
auspices of the International Section 'for 
Performing Arts Libraries and Museums 
of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations (a mouthful even if 
condensed to ISPALMIFLA). Anato- 
mized with indexes and frequent mar- 
ginal guides, here are descriptions of the 
world’s theatre collections including col- 
lections of materials on cinema, mario- 
nettes, circus, sound and light, magic, 
radio and television. Àn appendix con- 
tains Mr Freedley's very relevant essay 
on "Fugitive Material Its Care and 
Preservation." 


The English Bible in America" 


By Marcaret T. Hnes 
American Bible Society 


NGLISH BIBLES came to America with many of the settlers at James- 

town and Plymouth and for many years thereafter they came with 
arriving colonists as cherished treasures from home and as sustaining sup- 
plies for a new life. Fires and other disasters inevitably related to frontier 
life as well as the needs of expanding families created demands for new 
Bibles among people whose life was traditionally Bible-oriented. The ships 
were small and the ocean wide in those days, but Bibles from England and 
Holland were often listed in the goods advertised in local newspapers as 
“just arrived" along with textiles and household necessities. Among other 
locally developing industries were printing and book making, but even a 
New Testament, to say nothing of a whole Bible, required a great deal of 
type, skilled labor, and paper, all scarce items. A very real obstacle was the 
Crown monopoly restricting the publication of the King James Bible to the 
King's printers. 

William Bradford, the pioneer printer of Philadelphia and New York, late 
in the seventeenth century had issued a prospectus for an annotated Bible to 
cost 20 shillings (half to be paid in silver and half in produce). A few years 
later Cotton Mather sought subscriptions to finance his Biblia Americana, 
an annotated edition on which he had worked for years, but was unable to 
find a publisher either in America or England. (John Eliot’s Massachusetts 
Indian Bible and Christopher Saur’s German Bibles belong to another story. ) 

Sole witness for the first English Bible printed in America is Isaiah Thomas. 
When he was six years old he went to work for a Boston printer, Zechariah 
Fowle, to whom he was apprenticed a year later. While he was learning to 
set type he heard compositors talking about a Bible and New Testament on 
which they had previously worked. When, after half a century in the busi- 
ness, Thomas wrote his History of Printing in America, he told of a New 
Testament printed in Boston by Gamaliel Rogers and Daniel Fowle (brother 
of Zechariah), and also of a Bible printed by Kneeland and Green. He stated 
specifically that of a 12mo New Testament 2,000 copies were printed and of 
a Quarto Bible 700 to 800. Funds seem to have been supplied by a relative 
of Governor Hancock, Daniel Henchman, who was then interested in sev- 
* This is the Introduction to The English Bible in America: A Bibliography of Editions of the 
Bible and New Testament Published in America 1777-1957, edited by Margaret T. Hills and 


published pay by the American Bible Society and The New York Public Library. 520 pages, 
clothbound. $13.50. Ready in early June. 
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eral publishing ventures. From the known dates of the two partnerships the 
New Testament must have been printed about 1749 and the Bible before 
1752. Thomas, however, says the Bible was printed with the London imprint 
of Mark Baskett, whose dated imprint does not appear before 1761 although 
the Baskett family was printing Bibles from 1713 through 1769. When writ- 
ing his book Thomas did not know of the location of any copies of either the 
Bible or Testament but said that Governor Hancock had owned one of the 
Bibles. Hancock’s library seems to have been destroyed by fire, and no copies 
of either book have since been. successfully identified. Presumably a volume 
printed in Boston with a London imprint could be distinguished from an 
actual London product by, as Thomas says, “the niceties of typography.” 

It is true that Isaiah Thomas was a very young boy when he heard the 
compositors tale; yet Clifford K. Shipton, who has written a most interesting 
book on Thomas, says that he “was a marvelously accurate reporter; when- 
ever I doubted him, I was proved wrong.” Thomas may easily have got the 
first name of the imprint wrong. But who can say whether the Boston Baskett 
Bible is really fact or fiction? 

The Massachusetts Gazette for 7 December 1770 carried an advertisement 
by John Fleeming of Boston for “The First Bible ever printed in America,” 
in two folio volumes, with annotations, ete by the Rev Samuel Clark, to be 
printed from new type. Mr John Alden of the Boston Public Library tells us 
that in the Massachusetts Historical Society there is a four-page sheet with a 
sample of the text. This is not recorded in Evans or in Ford’s Massachu- 
setts Broadsides, but it is quoted in O’Callaghan (p xvii, 27). Printing was to 
begin as soon as 300 copies had been subscribed for, but the required sub- 
scriptions did not come in and the work was not begun. 

With the opening of the war with England the colonies were cut off from 
supplies of Scriptures from England, although some came in from Hol- 
land. The importance of English Bibles to the leaders of the country is evi- 
dent in the concern of the Continental Congress, which voted on 11 Septem- 
ber 1777 (by a majority of one) to import at government expense 20,000 
Bibles from Holland. Without waiting for our struggling government to 
take this proposal from the shelf, several American printers undertook to 
provide Testaments printed in Philadelphia, Trenton, Boston, and Wilming- 
ton. Even these small books, in view of the scarcity and poor quality of paper 
and ink, were ambitious undertakings. It was not until toward the end of the 
war that the printer to the Congress, Robert Aitken, undertook a whole Bible. 
(See 1782/81 Bible, No 11.) 1 


t Numbers refer to the numbered entries in the Bibliography. 
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After the Revolution American printers felt no compunction to heed the 
British monopoly of the printing of the King James Bible, although there was 
hesitancy about including the flowery seventeenth-century dedication to 
King James (first included in 1809 Bible, No 168). In 1791 Isaiah Thomas, 
now 42 years old, an experienced printer and business man, and in some 
sense a scholar in spite of complete lack of formal schooling, went into the 
Bible business extensively with folios, quartos, and smaller books, frequently 
reprinted from standing type (Nos 29 and ff). Also in 1791 Isaac Collins, a 
Quaker, began in Trenton a series carried on by his sons in New York. Both 
Thomas and the Collins family were particularly concerned for the accuracy 
of the Bible text, getting the best Bibles from England for copy and employ- 
ing clergymen to read proof. They also provided introductions which they 
felt more appropriate to American use than the old Dedication to King James. 

One of the most interesting of the early Bible printers was the Irish polit- 
ical refugee, Mathew Carey, who in 1790 printed the first American Douay 
Bible, but who ten years later went into publication of King James Bibles, 
of which he issued thousands during the following fifteen years. He special- 
ized in quarto Bibles on several grades of paper, with varying kinds of maps 
and illustrations, and with or without the Apocrypha, a Concordance, and/or 
the Metrical Psalms (these particularly for Scotch Presbyterians). All of 
these men and their successors in the early nineteenth century were ambi- 
tious printers and good business men who had “on their lists” many other 
books, and were also concerned about economical methods of printing. Hugh 
Gaine (1792 Bible, No 40) imported type set in Scotland and shipped tied 
up in pages. 

The invention of stereotyping (see 1812 Bible, No 213) begins a story 
that has not yet been fully told, particularly as it relates to the circulation of 
stereotype plates among New England and New York state printers during 
the early nineteenth century. O’Callaghan has some information on this, but 
to carry it further would require minute examination of hundreds of editions 
in addition to those represented in the Bible Society’s own large collection. 
The Rev Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., covers early Roman Catholic editions in his 
“First American Editions of Catholic Bibles” (Historical Records and Studies, 
Vol xxv). Many of the editions of the Phinney firm have similar pagination 
but have been reset page for page and often nearly line for line, and Bibles 
with other imprints are closely related to these. The plates used by most of 
the printers and publishers before 1860 were stereotyped by only two or 
three firms. The same paginations occur even well into the later decades of 
the nineteenth century. The Phinney and Holbrook and Fessenden firms 
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were developed by enterprising frontier publishers. John Holbrook was a 
capable business man who had done well for himself in several lines before 
taking over his son-in-law’s publishing business on that young man’s sudden 
death. Neither Cooperstown nor Brattleboro in the early 1800s would seem 
natural centers for publishing enterprises, but the number of entries for 
these firms in the index of publishers and printers will show something of the 
extent of their activities in Bible publishing. The Connecticut Valley seems 
to have been a particularly active region in addition to Lunenburg, Mass, 
Windsor, Vt, Claremont, N. H., Concord, N. H., and Hartford. The geo- 
graphical index includes many towns no longer associated with printing 
at all. 

The geographical index also shows some interesting editions with Cana- 
dian imprints, which present a fascinating problem. For not only was it illegal 
to print the King James Bible in Canada, but according to a law passed by 
Parliament in 1825 it was illegal to import into Canada books whose publica- 
tion in Great Britain was illegal. On 28 July 1827 the Colonial Advocate 
(published in York [now Toronto], Upper Canada, by William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie) carried a story about a "most noteworthy and revered preacher of 
the Presbyterian persuasion (of and from the United States of America)" 
having solicited subscriptions for a quarto Bible to be printed in Canada on 
Canadian-made paper and to be bound by Canadian bookbinders. Soon 
some 800 copies had been subscribed for at five dollars in sheep and six in 
calf. Mr Mackenzie had cooperated with this Rev Mr Thompson in his inquiry 
about printers, for he himself was most interested in fostering domestic in- 
dustries. Now he had learned that “his reverence” had made up his mind to 
get his Bible printed “on the second hand stereotype plates of some country 
printer (whose name we have forgotten) in that portion of his late majesty’s 
domains now known as the state of New York.” On 9 August Mackenzie 
printed a story headed “Beware of Wooden Nutmegs,” warning again of the 
imminent importation of these books, and calling as witnesses to his previous 
claim of misrepresentation Mr John Eastwood, papermaker; Francis Collins, 
printer; and Mr Maxwell, cabinet maker (among others), and referring to 
the law of 1825. 

In the Toronto Public Library there is a broadside (Bibliography of Cana- 
diana, No 1445) dated 6 August 1827 warning the public of this nefarious 
plot. The English Bible of 1827 (No 580), published in Cooperstown by 
E. and H. Phinney, seems to be the book that disturbed him. One copy at 
least got into Canada, for it is now in the Toronto Public Library — Printed 
by H. and E. Phinney for S. Thompson, York (U. C.). 
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The fiery Mackenzie was leader of a rebellion in 1837 and in the same 
year printed an edition of the New Testament (No 987) in Toronto, not in 
the King James Version but in Dickinson's translation (see 1833, No 839) 
against which there was no prohibition. He had hoped to publish the English 
Bible in Canada in the King James Version, for O'Callaghan (p xlix) quotes 
letters from Mackenzie stating that he purchased in 1835 or 1836 from the 
"Bible Society in New York" a set of Bible plates from which he intended to 
print a Bible, securing new titles with his own imprint, that instead he sold 
the plates to Mr Eastwood, who printed one edition on Canadian paper. 
Both Mackenzie and the Eastwood sons, however, told O'Callaghan 
in 1858 that one edition had been printed, about 1839 or 1840, but that 
they could find no copies; none are reported currently in the Canadian li- 
braries consulted. While the American Bible Society disposed of some worn 
plates at about this time, it has no record of having sold any to Mackenzie. 
Other Bibles and Testaments with Canadian imprints were actually printed 
in the United States, but we have come upon no further record of 
opposition to their importation. It is fascinating to speculate on whether 
they were smuggled in or some later ordinance permitted their entry. As 
records now stand, no edition of the Authorized Version was legally 
printed in Canada until the World War II emergency edition of 1944 
(No 2427). l 

That editions published by the Bible Societies south of the border were 
admitted is indicated in an article in the Colonial Advocate of 6 April 1826. 
In the course of a letter from Peter Russell Grant on printing in North Amer- 
ica, reference is made to the need for importing Bibles from the “British and 
United States Societies” and to $211 remitted to the American Bible Society 
by a society in Niagara. This is recorded as from the Niagara Bible Society, 
in the American Bible Society report for 1826, page 101. 

The Bible Societies, non-commercial publishers, appeared early in the 
nineteenth century. Earliest was the Philadelphia Bible Society, in 1808, in- 
spired by the British and Foreign Bible Society founded in London in 1804. 
Its first edition (No 213) was printed from stereotyped plates made in Eng- 
land. Soon other local Societies were formed, most of them purchasing their 
Bibles from local printers (see Nos 168, 181, 234). In 1816 many of these 
joined in founding the American Bible Society. The need for inexpensive 
Bibles and Testaments on the expanding frontier made such a national So- 
ciety necessary, and it has carried on its traditions ever since by supplying 
Scriptures far and wide in America and abroad and to such special groups 
as people in hospitals, prisons, and the armed forces, and refugees from fire 
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and flood; also Scriptures in various languages for European immigrants and 
migratory workers. 

In spite of the care with which Isaiah Thomas and Isaac Collins prepared 
their Bibles, many minor discrepancies had crept into the text at the hands 
of compositors and editors, so that in the 1830s the American Bible Society 
was often looked to as the protector of the text and many editions of sundry 
publishers bore on their title pages the statement: “Text . . . to the standard 
of the American Bible Society . . ." (see for example 1828, No 614). The So- 
ciety made extra efforts for an accurate text in 1833 (No 822) and in 1834 
(No 869). 

In addition to providing accurate texts, the Society has sought to help 
young people by introducing into its editions American spelling and by 
changing some of the now obsolete forms of the King James version, as well 
as correcting punctuation, etc. This was first done in the 1850s (Nos 1443, 
1504, 1643) and more recently in 1982 (No 2328). 

Many of the early publishers printed Bibles for other firms, while usually 
keeping their own names in the imprints. (See 1822 Phinney B, No 439). 
Later in the century appeared the practice of using local distributor imprints 
with no indication of the actual publisher or printer. This practice is only 
sketched in these entries, but we find St Louis and Alabama imprints on 
books that were obviously not printed there but closely resemble issues of 
A. J. Holman and Co or the National Publishing Company. Each of these 
firms used emblems or trade marks by which their editions can be identified. 
National Publishing editions also usually carry copyrights by J. R. Jones, 
the founder of that firm. 


By the second half of the century, Bible publishing began to settle down 
in New York and Philadelphia and firms active today began to appear, such 
as A. J. Holman and Co and J. B. Lippincott. 
. Also by the middle of the century some English Bibles appeared with 

the names of Thomas Nelson and Sons, Oxford University Press, and William 
Collins and Company of Scotland, all with American addresses. These edi- 
tions were all printed in Great Britain until late in the century, when some 
were printed from plates imported from England or were imported in sheets 
and bound in the United States. All these processes have been carried on for 
some time, and the practice of each company has varied a great deal over 
the years. It has therefore been impossible to get a clear picture of the Amer- 
ican printing history of such firms even for a particular format. We have 
entered books from our own collection in which American printing is indi- 
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cated, but we are sure this is not a complete picture. Many of the twentieth- 
century Bibles sold by Harper and Bros are also printed in England and 
many copies of the Rheims-Douay Bible, such as those sold by the C. Wilder- 
man Co, have been printed in Belgium, and so do not appear in these pages. 

To give a true picture of the editions sold in America, one would need 
fuller data on these imported publications. One of the most frequently asked 
questions in the library of the American Bible Society is "How many Bibles 
were sold in the United States last year?" or "How many Bibles have been 
sold since the invention of printing?" As there is no complete list of printings, 
and certainly not of the number of copies printed, such questions cannot be 
answered; commercial publishers do not often issue their statistics. 

During the 150 years of English Bible printing the physical appearance of 
the book has gone through many changes. In the eighteenth century, Bibles 
were generally bound in some grade of brown calf or sheep. Cloth appeared 
occasionally in the 1830s, but black leather was not general until about 
twenty years later, and limp, "divinity circuit" not until the late nineteenth 
century, though "envelope flaps" were common on small Bibles in the mid- 
nineteenth century. (Bindings, however, are seldom included in the de- 
scriptions in the present work.) 

Illustrations followed two streams — the imaginative, to make the book 
more attractive, and, as interest in archaeology developed, the more factual. 
The earliest were woodcuts and engravings based on the work of European 
artists, Even before the end of the eighteenth century, however, American 
artists were creating their own interpretations of Bible scenes, some perhaps 
rather crude. Alexander Anderson was one whose lively woodcuts were 
widely used in the 1820s and 1830s. 

An engraving that appeared in many Bibles of the 1830s was The Peace- 
able Kingdom, illustrating Isaiah 11:1-9. This was from a drawing by Richard 
Westall and is said to have influenced several representations of the subject 
by the Pennsylvania "primitive" Edward Hicks (see No 717). Then came 
colored illustrations and lithographs, particularly for special title pages. 
Of particular interest is the "Illuminated Bible" published by Harper and 
Brothers about 1843 (No 1161) with hundreds of small engravings scattered 
through the text "to help and encourage the reader." Fine steel engravings 
decorated some of the large Bibles. There was another series of "Illuminated" 
Bibles toward the end of the century with half-tones "cut in" to the text 
on almost every page. Some of these were from photographs and some from 
drawings. The Doré illustrations vividly interpreted many of the family 
Bibles from about 1870 on. Reflections of changing social ideas are the 
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chained African slave in an engraving The Redeemer of the World in a 
Douay Bible of 1858/57 (No 1673) and the allegorical frontispiece by 
Thomas Nast for Hitchcocks Analysis (1871 No 1868) showing a frock- 
coated missionary helping “heathen” and other sinners struggling toward 
"the Light.” Early in the twentieth century appeared sepia reproductions 
of famous paintings and more recently still excellent colored reproductions 
of the world's most famous Biblical masterpieces. Various publishers have 
used colored paintings which seek to reproduce dramatic scenes in accurate 
detail. 

As archaeologists began to report on actual scenes and discoveries in Bible 
lands there appeared first engravings and then half-tones from photographs 
of scenes in the Near East (No 2070) or from the paintings of Tissot in the 
1880s based on life in Bible lands, or, more recently, from excellent color 
photographs of Bible lands. A fully illustrated modern edition is The Good 
News, a New Testament published by the American Bible Society in 1955 
(No 2554) with more than 500 black and white photographs of Bible lands 
with brief archaeological notes. 

The first American pronouncing New Testament appeared in 1814 
(No 264), although a more popular edition was that of 1822 (No 452) “to 
which is applied, in numerous words, the orthoepy of the Critical pronounc- 
ing dictionary .. . by John Walker. By which the Proper Names are accented 
and divided into syllables exactly as they ought to be pronounced, according 
to the rules drawn from analogy and the best usage with an explanatory key 
by Israel Alger, Jun....” A similar Bible was published in 1825 (No 531). 
These were often reprinted and have been followed by many other “Self- 
pronouncing” editions. l 

A number of optimistic people have published Testaments in revised 
spelling systems. There was Comstock's “perfect alphabet” ( New Testament, 
1848 No 1388) and a different but anonymous system (New Testament, 
1855 No 1596). See p 202 and 234 for title pages. 

Of course large English Bibles from 1535 had contained marginal references 
and these had continuously been elaborated and revised. Most of the early 
American quarto Bibles had references, often, as described in title pages, 
"those copious marginal References, known by the name of Canne's" (1807 B, 
No 143), or later simply as "Canne's Marginal Notes and References" (1816 B, 
No 296). Later the “Reference Bible... with References...Key Sheet of 
Questions . . . by Hervey Wilbur" had an extensive reprinting for thirty years 
(1823 NT, No 482; 1826 B, No 559). Another encouragement to easy reading 
was John H. Wilkins "Revised Testament . . . in which the text of the 
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common version is divided into paragraphs, the punctuation in many cases 
altered, and some words, not in the original expunged” (1824 NT, No 511). 
The printer Robert Estienne in the sixteenth century had popularized break- 
ing the text into little numbered segments, but in the nineteenth century the 
process was reversed. In 1834 James Nourse prepared a Paragraph Bible 
(No 873) with verse numbers in the margins. It was many times reprinted, 
and the form was adopted in more and more new editions. A Testament 
probably of 1858 (No 1685) printed the text without any chapter or verse 
numbers and introduced quotation marks. 

In the twentieth century there appeared a considerable number of abridged 
editions of which a few of the more interesting have been included. See 
General Index, abridgments. 

Annotated Bibles, originating in England in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries (and not protected even there by Crown monopoly), soon 
became very popular, in spite of the discouraging experiences of William 
Bradford and Cotton Mather. Scottish Presbyterians were particularly fond 
of John Brown’s Self-interpreting Bible, first printed in New York in 1792 
(No 37) and reprinted for a hundred years. There were also Thomas Scott’s 
Bible, first printed in New York in 1804/09 (No 113), and the Matthew 
Henry Bible. Some of the founders of the Bible Society were particularly 
fond of Thomas Scott’s Bible. Thomas Jefferson also had one (see No 113). 

In mid-century, Case and Coffin and others printed many editions of the 
smaller, annotated Cottage Bible (No 818). Perhaps the most interesting 
from a publishing point of view is the Polyglott Bible (first American edition 
1831, No 753). Not a polyglot Bible at all, nor even an annotated edition, it 
was an edition of the King James Bible with a full set of center references 
(Bibles earlier had references in outer margins). Originally it was published 
in England by S. Bagster and Son as a part of a true polyglot, with matching 
text in seven other languages, printed on two large facing pages from plates 
that could be used separately for each language or arranged in various com- 
binations. There seems to have been some magic in the title, for by 1871 
there had been published, apparently without any permission or any ac- 
knowledgment to Bagster, at least 100 erroneously titled “Polyglott” editions, 
mostly in small size but sometimes in fine quarto (e. g. Holbrook & Fessen- 
den, 1833 No 820). 

There have been many Bible commentaries. We have listed only those 
which were published as annotated Bibles, with complete text and usually 
copious notes (often Brown’s or Scott’s), or those which contained inde- 
pendent translations (such as The Speakers Commentary, No 1893), or 
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certain early twentieth-century editions in which the text was rearranged 
and annotated, following changes in the orientation of biblical scholar- 
ship and interest (such as Kents Students Old Testament, 1904-27, 
No 2158). 

For hundreds of years people have been entering on blank Bible leaves 
records of weddings, births, and deaths, but it was not until the 1820s that 
publishers provided special pages for the purpose, usually two or four leaves 
between the Old and New Testaments. Starting out rather simply, these 
became increasingly elaborate, with appropriate figures and symbols. In 
1858 (No 1670) a wedding certificate as part of a "Perpetual Genealogical 
Family Record" appeared in a Family Bible published by the Methodist 
Publishing House, Nashville, and this in various forms appeared later in 
many Bibles. Holman for years used one in color with doves, wedding bells, 
and bride and groom. In the 1880s there were included also "illuminated" 
Temperance pledges and albums for family photographs. During World 
War II, pages for service records were added. 

In addition to maps and charts and pictures, for hundreds of years Bibles 
have contained concordances and explanations of terms. Popular in the early 
nineteenth century were lists of the offices and conditions of men, and tables 
of kindred. With the growing study of archaeology and manuscript discover- 
ies of the late nineteenth century, the sections of helps grew bulkier and 
more elaborate. The Family Bibles contained illustrated dictionaries and all 
sorts of informational matter. Lithographed "illuminated" pages with the 
Lord's Prayer appeared in the late nineteenth century, and in the mid- 
twentieth century there were decorative pages for the Beatitudes, reproduc- 
tions of Hoffman paintings, and pictures of Thorwaldsen statues. Some 
Roman Catholic editions had illustrated sections explaining the Rosary and 
the Stations of the Cross. Lists of prophecies, parables, and miracles and 
harmony outlines were common. 

Late in the nineteenth century appeared Bibles (1899, No 2103) with the 
words of Jesus printed in red; one publisher tried putting them in italics, but 
in a bolder italics than were used traditionally for added words. Then there 
were Bibles with stars beside Old Testament verses that contain prophecies 
fulfilled in the New. One called the *Rainbow Bible" over-printed in various 
colors passages relating to Prophecy, Salvation, etc. 

An important part of this story is the desire of scholars to make the writers 
of the Bible speak more directly to their contemporaries. The basically 
simple sixteenth-century English of the AV seemed less dignified than the 
elaborately balanced sentences of the eighteenth century and some of the 
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terminology offended Victorian sensibilities. Such editions were prepared 
in Great Britain and soon after in this country. Noah Webster's (1833, 
No 826) was an interesting example and Rodolphe Dickinson's version 
(1833, No 889) was perhaps the most extreme (Luke 1:53: “but the affluent 
he has dismissed destitute” ). 

The first English translation of the Greek Septuagint (a translation made 
from the Hebrew perhaps 200 years before Christ) was made by Charles 
Thomson, ex-Secretary of Congress, and printed by Jane Aitken, the daughter 
of Robert Aitken (1808, No 153). 

These and other scholars were also often concerned about the Greek and 
Hebrew texts underlying the AV. Not all of them lived up to the principles 
stated in their prefaces, for some made relatively few changes in readings or 
renderings. One of the more effective was Alexander Campbell who based 
his work on that of James Macknight and Philip Doddridge and of George 
Campbell (whose rather modern views on translation were set forth in 
volume 1 of the first edition of his translation of the Gospels, London 1789). 
Jonathan Morgan (1848, No 1389) solved the problem of different transla- 
tions for certain Greek words by leaving them in Greek. Julia E. Smith 
(1876, No 1918) the first woman to translate the whole Bible, was a staunch 
rights-for-women leader who sought to translate every Greek or Hebrew word 
in every instance by the same English word. As scholarship advanced during 
the nineteenth century with researches in archaeology and the discoveries 
of such ancient manuscripts as the Codex Sinaiticus and, later, the even 
earlier papyri, competent American scholars were available to contribute 
richly to the English and American Revisions of 1881-1885 and 1901, the 
Revised Standard Version of 1946-1952, the Jewish Publication Society Ver- 
sion (1903, No 2151), and the Confraternity Version, some of them such as 
Dr Goodspeed (1923, No 2260) and Dr Moffatt (1917, No 2235), even pub- 
lishing their own translations. 

During the early nineteenth century translators usually worked alone. 
In the entry for L. A. Sawyers New Testament (1858, No 1687) there is 
quoted from his preface a plea for the value of the work of an individual 
translator: "... there are great works which individuals can perform better 
than multitudes or councils. Councils did not make the Bible at first. It 
was made by individuals each man acting for himself, and giving utterance 
to the mighty thoughts that God had given him... . nor has a council ever 
produced any immortal work of genius or learning, unless it is the English 
Bible of King James... ." This was written while the American Bible Union 
Committee (1862, No 1764) was working and may be a reflection of Sawyer's 
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attitude toward that project. But the advantages of group scholarship have 
been demonstrated by the American Bible Union Version, and the other 
committee versions referred to above. 

Another aspect of the results of developing Biblical scholarship was the 
change in the traditional order of the books. Dr Moulton’s Modern Reader's 
Bible illustrates this as does also Kent’s Shorter Bible (1918 NT, No 2242; 
1921 OT, No 2253). Dr Moffatt in his Old Testament (1924-25, No 2275) 
tried to indicate the various sources of the Hexateuch by the use of different 
types. 

Bible printing on a large scale, once under way, seems to have been 
generally a profitable business, but the fact that it continues to be profitable 
is due not to the ubiquity and number of its publishers, nor to their use of 
special features and promotion schemes, but to the continuous ability of the 
Bible to make a place for itself. Its physical coverings may change from 
brown calf to red fabricoid, its appurtenances from Tables of Offices and 
Affinities to Bible dictionaries and concordances, its illustrations from fanci- 
ful representations of the Dragon Chained to beautiful photographs of the 
Sea of Galilee, and even its words from sixteenth to twentieth-century vo- 
cabulary. Its pages may glow with texts printed in red, it may appear in 
unadomed style on poor paper in poor binding or be printed in beautiful type 
on the best paper for a fine church; it may be simply produced for missionary 
purposes or elaborately prepared and promoted for “status seekers.” It may 
be the most published and even the most unread book, but a good proportion 
of the copies printed, somewhere, sometime, meet a heartfelt need of some 
man, woman, or child. 

Commercial publishers have of course played a very large part in keeping 
this Book on the market and in adapting its appearance to changing tastes, 
and its publication has indeed been good business. The Bible Societies and 
other non-profit publishers have also had a great share in getting copies into 
homes, hotels, and institutions. There are thousands of homes in the United 
States with shelves of unused Bibles and there are thousands of homes still 
without any copy at all. But there are also hundreds of thousands of well- 
used Bibles and Testaments in homes all across the country and hundreds of 
thousands of thumbed Testaments in pockets and handbags of American 
men and women. All of these Bibles still carry the same history of a great 
people and the message of a changeless God and His love for mankind. 


Moby Dick and Dante 
A Critique and Time Scheme 


By Howanp H. Scursss 
Columbia University 


MONG MELVILLE'S personal effects in the possession of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs Elizabeth Metcalf, are the remains of a set of the Complete 
Works of the famous nineteenth-century illustrator, John Flaxman. Original- 
ly, this was a series of paper-bound pamphlets containing illustrations of 
Dante's Divine Comedy, Homer, Aeschylus, and famous statuary; but only 
one of the pamphlets on Aeschylus and twenty-three of the drawings for the 
Purgatory remain. The set was published in Paris by the Librairie Plon in 
1833,* and in all probability was bought by Melville when he was there in 
1849. In Pierre, references to “Flaxman’s Homer and... Flaxman's Dante” 2 
emphasize the use that was made of the work, but even without this, an 
examination of certain central images in Mardi, Moby-Dick, and Pierre shows 
that Melville often had the Flaxman drawings before him and used direct 
descriptions of them in his writing along with the text of The Vision. 

On the 22nd of June of the previous year (1848), John Wiley charged 
Melville’s account with “1 Cary's Dante — $2.12,” ? the reference being to 
the Divine Comedy or, in contemporary terms: The Vision, or Hell, Purga- 
tory and Paradise, of Dante Allighieri, Tr[anslated] by the Rev Henry Fran- 
cis Cary. The simplest collection of references to the Divine Comedy and its 
author gives ample evidence of the immediate and lasting effect of Dante on 
Melville. J. C. Mathews' "Melville's Reading of Dante" shows that allusions 
or direct quotations appeared in almost all of Melville’s published writing 
from Mardi onwards, as well as in the notes of the 1849-50 Journal. Because 
of this frequent and obvious use of Dante, every Melville scholar and critic 
has had to make at least a passing reference to this influence, yet with the 
exception of Sedgwick * none seems to have elaborated the profound effect 


1 Oeuvre Complete de Flaxman, Recueil des ses compositions gravées au trait (Paris 1883). 

? References to Melville’s writing are based on The Works of Herman Melville (London 1923). 
References within this standard edition are to volumes: ut & rv (Mardi), vo & vor (Moby-Dick), 
ix. (Pierre). xx 57. 

3 For the information and tentative identification of the 1847 Bohn edition of Cary (which I 
will quote in this paper), I am indebted to Mr Merton Sealts, See also Mr Sealts’ “Check-list of 
Melville’s Reading,” in The Harvard Library Bulletin, beginning Fall 1948. 

4 The references here are to: J. Chesley Mathews, “Melville’s Reading of Dante,” Furman 
Studies, ns vı 1 (Fall 1958) 1-8, and W. E. Sedgwick, Herman Melville, Tragedy of Mind 
(Cambridge Mass 1944). 
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of The Vision on Melville's thought and on the organic structure of his writ- 
ing. More obvious examples of this last aspect would be the startling change 
in the structure of Mardi or the highly skilled use of the Divine Comedy for 
expository imagery in Pierre.5 In Mardi, “grim Dante . . . and fat Rabelais” 8 
had been combined, with the result that Taji journeys from one island of 
sin and punishment to another in his search for the ultimate bliss of a divine 
Yillah. In Pierre, integration was carried to incorporation of whole passages 
from the Divine Comedy, and to the point where it is necessary to know 
Dante quite well in order to fathom the ambiguities of the motivating im- 
agery. 

It is not proposed here to present Dante as the principal source of Mel- 
ville’s thought nor even to present an interpretation of his work on a purely 
Dantesque basis. Just as recent Melville criticism has tended to confuse the 
author and his characters, so source work has frequently led the scholar to 
a reading of Melville that excludes all influences save the one under consid- 
eration. But whether he chooses Bayle, Beale, Milton, or Shakespeare as 
Melville’s primary source, each scholar serves in a varying degree as a demon- 
stration of one of Melville’s basic concepts: that the object is ever seen 
through the eye of the perceiver and exists in its absolute form as Object 
only in the unreality of philosophical theory. 

Though the author must constantly be recognized as “manipulator,” only 
rarely does Melville write “out of character.” The narrator or protagonist of 
the story is almost always present — be he White Jacket, Ishmael, Pierre, 
or any of the other principal first or third persons singular of a Melville novel. 
Whatever is seen, in the vast majority of cases, is seen through the personality 
and experiential knowledge of the character concemed and, unless there is 
clear indication to the contrary, or unless the reader is willing to become in- 
volved in the morass of half truths and preconceptions attendant on the bio- 
graphical fallacy, he must always be aware of the character through whose 
eyes he is seeing the action. It is best, therefore, for the scholar and critic to 
avoid the temptation of trying to reconstruct a philosophical biography of 
Melville principally on the basis of the texts. What is attempted here is 
merely a demonstration of Melville’s use, in the organic and symbolic struc- 
ture of Moby-Dick, of one writer among many, and the relation of that writer 
to what would appear to be one of the basic questions raised by the book itself. 


5 See my earlier article "Flaxman, Dante, and Melville's Pierre," Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library 1xiv (1960) 65-82; also, Nathalia Wright, “Pierre: Herman Melville's Inferno," 
American Literature xxxu (1960) 167—181. 

6 wm 14. 
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Between the two fairly clear yet functionally different uses of Dante in 
Mardi and Pierre lies Moby-Dick, which at first glance would appear to be 
almost completely Shakespearean in its tone. In 1849, the year following his 
purchase of Dante, Melville bought — among many other books — the seven 
volume edition of Shakespeare “in glorious great type, every letter whereof 
is a soldier, & the top of every t like a musket barrel.” Nor is it at all strange 
that Melville, after reading and re-reading the plays, almost automatically 
wrote in iambic pentameter, conceived his characters in an Elizabethan mold, 
and, taking up the basic question that Shakespeare had faced, colored it with 
the chiaroscuro of nineteenth-century thought. The recent failure of Mardi 
had been a bitter experience: ^.. . try to get a living by truth — and go to 
the Soup Societies,” he had said to Hawthorne; but, despite this, he went on 
to add in the same letter, “What I feel most moved to write, that is banned, 
— it will not pay. Yet, altogether, write the other way I cannot. So the prod- 
uct is a final hash, and all my books are botches!” 7 

If a later statement in Pierre (1x 74) bears any relationship to Melville's 
own experience, the first acceptance of Dante’s absolute universe was fol- 
lowed by a violent reaction that sought to justify itself in the concept of the 
great challenge that Shakespeare had immortalized in Hamlet. Obviously, 
to transfer strictly such an oversimplified opposition to Melville is impossible; 
still, it does suggest the polarity of Melville’s thought and does underscore 
the use of contrast in his imagery. The importance of this latter element, the 
imagery of contrast, has long been recognized. Certain opposing images 
form the background of philosophical paradox, and remain relatively constant 
in the values they give to one another. Probably the most important of these 
is the contrast of land and sea: the security and comfort of acceptance as op- 
posed to the anguished instability and unnatural rejection of doubt. Here, 
the general images remain comparatively static in their meaning and repre- 
sent concepts that are in struggle throughout the book. But one can commit 
the error of thinking that all of Melville's images are absolutely static; 
and then it is almost inevitable that the whole of the work will be read as 
simple one-for-one allegory that ends with no more than a definition of 
Queequeeg's tatoos or Ahab's ivory leg.? Undoubtedly there is a good deal 
of such specific imagery, but the predominant tone of the imagery of con- 
trast is one of unresolved struggle, of moral oppositions and of contending 
concepts. 


T Letter to Evert Duyckinck, February 1849; and J. Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife 
(Boston 1855) 401-402. 


8 Cf W. S. Gleim, The Meaning of Moby-Dick (New York 1938). 
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Yet there is another type of image, far more functional in the development 
of the characters and far more difficult to use. Essentially, it is a mirror image, 
which serves a double purpose with astonishing effect on the work as a whole. 
To establish this kind of image, Melville chooses an object which to him has 
a certain value — the whale or the doubloon, for example — and that object 
serves to mirror certain aspects of those who pass before it. “Each character 
looking at the . . . symbol views it from the limitations of his own selfhood. 
The physical symbol shifts meaning with the man approaching it"? But, 
as I have suggested, one can go a step or two farther than Vincent’s remark. 
First: each symbol, it would appear, has certain evocative powers. Second, 
there still remains the problem of who — if anyone — can see the symbol 
truly; and, correlatively, the problem of whether it can exist for us at all in 
a “True” state. To put it simply, let us imagine a mirror, so tinted that it will 
reflect only green. As each subject passes before it, the green of that subject 
will be observable, and, though it will differ in value from the green of 
other subjects, this particular subject will nonetheless have the color quality 
(green) in common with them all to some extent. Melville carries this pro- 
cedure one step farther, allowing his characters to describe what they see 
(of themselves, of course) in the reflective image. Here, again, we come upon 
one of the essential problems in Melville: the separation of The Object and 
its Final Perception. This forms one of the basic themes of ambiguity in 
Pierre, where it culminates in the scene in the art gallery; it appears again 
as the very basis of The Confidence Man; and, in the opening chapter of 
Moby-Dick, it is among the most basic lessons that Ishmael’s experiences 
have taught him: 


And still deeper the meaning of that story of Narcissus, who, because he 
could not grasp the tormenting, mild image he saw in the fountain, 
plunged into it and was drowned. But that same image, we ourselves see 
in all rivers and oceans. It is the image of the ungraspable phantom of 
life; and this is the key to it all. (vm 4) 


In essence, it is Melville’s version of the Is and Ought-to-be that permeates 
Shakespeare, though Melville is trying to probe deeper than its outward 


9 Howard P. Vincent, The Trying-out of Moby-Dick (Boston 1949) 840. Henceforth, Vincent. 
Laurance Thompson, in Melville's Quarrel With God (Princeton 1952) (henceforth, Thompson) 
vaguely hints at this type of imagery in what he refers to as the "attitudes" of the characters. 
Vincent, on the other hand, though he misses the relationship of the mirror image to the central 
ideas of the book, has seen its function quite clearly in the specific case of the gold doubloon.' 
Quite aptly, he uses the term “idiosyncratic viewpoint” for the process of character revelation 
which the mirror image evokes. 
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effects on man — indeed, he is attempting to understand the very mechanics 
that produce these effects. 

Let us look at a more specific example. The whale as simple evil is not a 
valid image; there are too many statements of various characters — from 
Ahab to Starbuck to the crew — that stand in opposition to such an interpre- 
tation. But if we were to consider Moby Dick as a mirror image of reflected 
evil, then the seemingly contradictory statements become quite clear. In 
other words, each man sees in Moby Dick the reflected sense of evil that is 
in himself. Thus Christian Starbuck, with his dogmatic faith in a tradition- 
ally interpreted God, sees him only as “a dumb brute who struck... from 
blindest instinct” (vm 204); the harponeers have the hypnotic reflection of 
their animalistic sense of evil thrown back at them; and Ishmael vaguely 
recognizes, but feels it best to leave unsaid, the meaning to him of this 
presence. 

As Melville presents the situation, objects are not capable of absolute defini- 
tion, but are perceived through the past experience and present subconscious 
transference of the observer. In the process of describing what the observer 
sees, Melville gives us an extremely sensitive insight into that observer's 
mind and character, while, at the same time, he attaches to the Object a 
fluidity of meaning that forces us to recognize the impossibility of absolutes 
and absolute definition, so far as human understanding is concerned. To man 
with his finite perception, the theoretical state of The True must remain for- 
ever incapable of scrutiny. Silence, a void, the untouchable infinite, are as 
close as man can come to conceiving of an Object in its uncorrupted form. 
Any attempt to define this indefinity directly and in sensate terms will belie 
it. Only by indirection, only by showing that we see solely by and through 
our personalities, can Melville hint at the indescribable that perhaps lies be- 
yond. This is not a statement of Nihilism, since that in itself is a viewpoint 
that colors the observer's perception and stops with a half truth. Melville is 
rather presenting, from the zero point that is neither positive nor negative. 
Starbuck's view is correct so far as Starbuck is concerned, and Ahab's for 
Ahab; but, as manipulator, Melville shows Ishmael observing, with compar- 
atively more objectivity than the other characters, this state or condition, 
and concluding that, for Man at least, there is only the appearance. The Ob- 
ject in its absolute state is denied to man, it is true; but that does not mean 


10 The same is true for the more modern interpretations of Moby-Dick as God incarnate, "the 
ultimate mysteries associated with the dualistic attributes of God," or Melville's father (and/or 
mother) complex. Vincent (178—180) is closest to the indefinity of this highly "fluxional" symbol, 
and recognizes that it varies from one person to the next. 
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that it is denied absolutely. It is not an Eternal Yes or Eternal No, but both 
and neither.” 

With these suggestions of the Dantesque influence, of the types of imagery 
employed, and of Melville's desire to inspect the mechanics of appearance 
and reality, let us look at the great challenger: Ahab. 


II 


IN THE back of the last volume of his Shakespeare, Melville pencilled 
what Charles Olson chooses to call “A Moby-Dick manuscript”; this last 
volume contains Lear, Othello, and Hamlet, and the note is as follows: 
Ego non baptizo te in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti — sed in 
nomine Diaboli. — madness is undefinable — 

It & right reason extremes of one, — not the (black art) Goetic but 
Theurgic magic — seeks converse with the Intelligence, Power, the 
Angel. 

Thompson’s explanation of this note is excellent, though one must treat with 
extreme caution his subsequent suggestion that Melville “now acknowledged 
his allegiance to the Devil School of Literature”: 
According to Christian doctrine, rightmindedness, or “right reason” is 
that God-given faculty which enables man to place himself in accord 
with the ways of God. Any human failure to exercise and establish that 


accord is viewed as a sin against God, and consequently a form of 
madness.!? 


The parallel in Goetic and Theurgic magic, which Thompson omits, follows, 
quite strictly; for, according to Christian doctrine, magic, like knowledge, 
was considered white only if it helped man to understand God. Any other 
intent, no matter how noble the motivation, was evil. 
The Latin phraseology of the note is taken up in Moby-Dick at the dramat- 

ic moment when Ahab baptizes his harpoon: 

"Ego non baptizo te in nomine patris, sed in nomine diaboli!” deliriously 

ere Ahab, as the malignant iron scorchingly devoured the baptismal 

ood. 


Olson puts great weight on the difference in wording: 


The change of wording from the notes to the novel is of extreme signifi- 
cance. It is not for economy of phrase. The removal of Christ and the 


11 For another opinion, see Thompson’s exhaustive interpretation (129ff et passim) of Melville's 
use of Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 

12 Charles Olson, Call Me Ishmael (New York 1947) 52. Henceforth, Olson. 

18 Thompson 188. 
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Holy Ghost — Filii ét Spiritus Sancti — is a mechanical act mirroring the 
imaginative. Of necessity, from Ahab's world, both Christ and the Holy 
Ghost are absent.!* 


But in this last quotation, there lies one of the essential misconceptions of 
Moby-Dick; for Christ and the Holy Spirit are in no ways absent — they are, 
in fact, one half of the basic symbolic dichotomy of the book. The most 
subtle interplay of Melville's works is the interweaving of evil and good, the 
profane and the holy, the Goetic and Theurgic, the God-defying, self-damn- 
ing restlessness of the seas of doubt and denial as opposed to the peace and 
security of the mind-throttling acceptance of life on shore. The relationship 
of the one to the other may be seen in Ishmael’s meditation on “Brit”: 


Consider the subtleness of the sea; how its dreaded creatures glide under 
the water. .. . Consider, once more, the universal cannibalism of the sea; 
all whose creatures prey upon each other. . . . Consider all this; and then 
turn to this green, gentle, and most docile earth; . . . and do you not find 
a strange analogy to something in yourself? For as the appalling ocean 
surrounds the verdant land, so in the soul of man there lies one insular 
Tahiti, full of peace and joy, but encompassed by all the horrors of the 
half-known life. God keep thee! Push not off from that isle, thou canst 
never return.!^ 


Or again, in the chapter called "The Lee Shore": 


The port is . . . all that's kind to our mortalities. But in that gale, the port, 
the land, is that ship's direct jeopardy; .. . one touch of land, though it 
but graze the keel, would make her shudder through and through... 
all deep earnest thinking is but the intrepid effort of the soul to keep the 
open independence of her sea; while the wildest winds of heaven and 
earth conspire to cast her on the treacherous, slavish shore. (vu 132-133) 


As in Mardi and Pierre, there is the presence of evil in what is, to all appear- 
ances, the ultimate good. Both heaven and earth cry out for man to seek 
peace, but, in the realm of sea imagery, Melville has made an ideal of Bulk- 
ington who "could so unrestingly push off again for still another tempestuous 


14 vor 261; and Olson 58. 

16 vu 349. Note the similarity to Dante's warning in Paradise II 1—7: 
All ye, who in small bark have following sail'd, 
Eager to listen, on the adventurous track 
Of my proud keel, that singing cuts her way, 
Backward return with speed, and your own shores 
Revisit; nor put out to open sea, 
Where losing me, perchance ye may remain 
Bewilder'd in deep maze, The way I pass 
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term" of fighting against both the sea and "the treacherous, slavish shore." 
Even in the restlessness of doubt, then, there should be degree. "There is a 
wisdom that is woe; but there is a woe that is madness," observes Ishmael 
in the Try Works chapter. For if there is slavery on shore to the Christian 
doctrine of right reason, there is slavery as well at sea to the Goetic madness 
of Ahab. Quite aptly, it is Christian Starbuck who points out the parallel: 


“Horrible old man! Who's over him, he cries; — ay, he would be a demo- 
crat to all above; look, how he lords it over all below! Ohl I plainly see 
my miserable office — to obey, rebelling...." (vm 182; and vo 211) 


Right reason and madness are both dogmatic in their demands, both equally 
distant from "the intrepid effort of the soul to keep the open independence 
of her sea" which is the goal that Bulkington had already been striving for 
and which Ishmael was just discovering. It is therefore, not a simple question 
of either/or; the unthinking can be lost to dogma as easily through the ex- 
cesses of right reason on land as they can through the excesses of madness 
at sea. Ahab takes the last step from woe to madness, denies the heart with 
all his power, and indulges in the most perverted forms of intellectualization. 
Only in ^The Symphony," that brief and beautiful moment of his humanity, 
when all Nature conspires to turn him from his monomaniac purpose, are we 
shown what still remains of the land side of Ahab. In the serenity of a steel 
blue day, Ahab leans upon the rail beside Starbuck, his mate, and reminisces: 


... for forty years has Ahab forsaken the peaceful land, for forty years to 
make war on the horror of the deep...the masoned, walled town of a 
captain's exclusiveness, which admits but small entrance to any sympathy 
from the green country without — oh weariness! heaviness! ... God] 
God! God! — crack my heart! — stave my brainl.... Close! stand close 
to me, Starbuck; let me look into a human eye. No, no; stay on board! 
— lower not when I do; when branded Ahab gives chase to Moby Dick. 
The hazard shall not be thine. No, no! not with the faraway home I see 
in that eyel.... What is it, what nameless, inscrutable, unearthly thing 
... commands me; that against all natural lovings and longings, I so keep 
pushing and crowding, and jamming myself on all the time; recklessly 
making me ready to do what in my own proper, natural heart, I durst 
not so much as dare? Is Ahab, Ahab? Is it I, God, or who that lifts this 
arm?.... how then can this one small heart beat; this one small brain 
think thoughts; unless God does that beating, does that thinking, does 
that living, and not I. (vm 328-330) 


This dichotomy, therefore, exists in Ahab, too, though he is at all other times 
of the sea, and, indeed, the most restless soul that ever sailed upon it. It is the 


n 
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sea that forms the active medium in which almost the entire book operates, 
yet one must not forget that it, the Whale, Ahab, and all the other intricate 
symbols of the book are brought out by contrast with, and in relation to, the 
land. 

This relationship of the basic background imagery, the imagery of con- 
trast, parallels the function of Melville's mirror image. If physical objects are 
incapable of being seen in the absolute, so too are philosophical doctrines, 
which can only be valid in so far as the individual thinker is concerned. 
Dogma, or the imposition of group thought on the individual, must be false. 
Calvinism, Transcendentalism, Diabolism, or the predominant influence of 
an individual author, can all be offered with seeming validity by the scholar 
who approaches Moby-Dick intent on seeing his own particular interpreta- 
tion and no other. On a philosophical basis, however, it is not a question of 
either/or, as so many critics propose, but rather neither/nor. Nor must one 
assume that, by rejecting all positive dogmatic creeds, Melville can be 
charged by default with having Ishmael end in atheism. As before, this would 
only be a half truth, since negative as well as positive dogma is rejected. 

... whiteness is not so much a color as the visible absence of color, and 
at the same time the concrete of all colors; is it for these reasons that 
there is such a dumb blankness, full of meaning in a wide landscape of 


snows — a colorless, all-color of atheism from which we shrink? (vu 243- 
244) 


Nathalia Wright, in her careful study of Melville’s use of the Bible, has 
seen the direction which Melville has taken, though she has not connected 
it with the over-all structure of Moby-Dick. In the closing paragraph of her 
book, she sums up Melville’s position with extraordinary precision: 


So all Melville’s art and all the vast scene it reared are not ends in them- 
selves but means to an end. All his borrowings and all his conjurings are 
but approximations. They are circumferences of the center, cerements 
around the mummy, antechambers to the throne, husks about the kernel. 
Not truth is his culminating vision, but “cunning glimpses”, “occasional 
flashings-forth,” “short, quick probings at the very axis of reality”; sym- 
bolic and fragmentary manifestations of one absolute, which is in the last 
analysis inviolable.!^ 


Since the action of Moby-Dick was being observed through Ishmael's 
personality, Melville could hardly use a mirror image for the philosophical 
concepts with any real effect. In order, therefore, to present Ishmael’s grow- 


16 Nathalia Wright, Melville's Use of the Bible (Durham 1949) 188. Henceforth, Wright. The 
note to the paragraph reads: Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces 181, 180. 
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ing awareness of the impossibility of a dogmatic or static answer, Melville 
set out the extremes of the philosophies in a series of symbolic contrasts: the 
sea or the land, the Goetic or Theurgic, the challenged God or the accepted 
Christ, the human probings of Shakespeare or the religious revelations of 
Dante. Ishmael's thought is held in suspension by these opposing forces, but 
at the center remains the thesis that a True Answer is impossible for man, 
whose very individuality precludes a Universal Answer. Miss Wright again 
sums up neatly: ^... one is driven at last to think of all truth as voiceless 
and of the question as more final than the answer" (173). 

The sea underlines Ahab in his role of the Promethean, the Luciferian 
challenger; but, of at least equal importance, in his land side, which shows 
him as a Christ imago, as the symbol of the scapegoat god: ^... moody, 
stricken Ahab stood before them with a crucifixion in his face; in all the 
nameless regal overbearing dignity of some mighty woe." Ahab is the "per- 
sonified impersonal"; impersonal in that he sets himself up as mankind, per- 
sonal in that he heaps on himself not only his own injuries but also all the 
evils of the universe, and is to be sacrificed with them. If Moby Dick's white- 
ness mirrors the evil that each man sees in himself or senses in the universe 
he is, in Ahab's reflected view of him, the embodiment of the universal evil 
— the scapegoat's scapegoat. Ahab 


at last came to identify with him, not only all his bodily woes, but all his 
intellectual and spiritual exasperations. The White Whale swam before 
him as the monomaniac incarnation of all those malicious agencies which 
some deep men feel eating in them. 


Most men accept religion's conventional symbol of evil and stand in awe of 
"that intangible malignity which has been from the beginning; to whose 
dominion even the modern Christians ascribe one-half of the worlds"; 
(i. e., the circles of Hell). However, 


Ahab did not fall down and worship it like them; but deliriously trans- 
ferring its idea to the abhorred white whale, he pitted himself, all muti- 
lated, against it. All that most maddens and torments; . . . . all truth with 
malice in it; ... all the subtle demonisms of life and thought, all evil, to 
crazy Ahab, were visibly personified, and made practically assailable in 
Moby Dick. He piled upon the whale's white hump the sum of all the 
general rage and hate felt by his whole race from Adam down; and then, 
as if his chest had been a mortar, he burst his hot heart's shell upon it. 
(vu 229-230 ) 


17 vn 154 and 229. 
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As with the mirror of the Lady of Shallott, or the reflection of Narcissus, the 
breaking of the image means the destruction of the original. Moby Dick is 
reflected evil and to destroy it is to destroy the Self that is its source. Ahab, 
as the scapegoat god, sees not only his own personal injuries in the Whale, 
but all the "inscrutable malices" that have ever faced man. In keeping with 
the Christ imago, he is to sacrifice himself in order to destroy what he con- 
siders to be the personification of all evil. In Ahab's universe (as Ishmael 
describes it) Moby Dick is the mirror of evil held up to human nature; our 
malice, our mysteries, are reflected by him, and each of us stands in an indi- 
vidual relationship to him. This relationship is governed both by the degree 
of our personal evil as well as by our recognition of the evils of the universe 
— if such we choose to denote (as did Ahab) the inscrutabilities that lie 
beyond the comprehension of our minds. As we shall see, Melville maintained 
throughout the book this level of religious connotation to the voyage of the 
Pequod and the principal protagonists. 

ee the sublime breach ...this peaking of the whale’s flukes is 

perhaps the grandest sight to be seen in all animated nature. Out of the 

bottomless profundities the gigantic tail seems spasmodically snatching 

at the highest heaven. So in dreams, have I seen majestic Satan thrusting 

forth his tormented colossal claw from the flame Baltic of Hell. But in 

gazing at such scenes, it is all in all what mood you are in; if in the Dan- 


tean, the devils will occur to you; if in that of Isaiah, the archangels. 
(vin 122) 


Delicately counterposing Ahab's increasingly Satanic outlook with his in- 
creasingly Christ-like sacrifice, Melville gives again one of his "symbolic 
and fragmentary manifestations of one absolute, which is in the last analysis 
inviolable." There is, however, not much doubt that, at this point in the nar- 
rator Ishmael’s understanding, the Captain of the Pequod was in the Dan- 
tean mood. Ahab, in his topmost defiance, is out to kill and anatomize the 
White Whale. The purpose of the Pequod's voyage, then, may be considered 
as a search for, and inspection into, (reflected) evil, and that most basic of 
all questions, the meaning of evil itself. 

Provided one keeps constantly in mind this duality in Ahab's character — 
his embodiment of both the Satan and the Christ imago, his balancing of the 
views of the Luciferian challenger and the acts of the Prince of Peace, his 
suspending within himself a quasi-Manichean principle of evil and principle 
of good, of «exo; and $c — provided one keeps this complex duality in 
mind, it is possible to investigate the second of these elements in order to 
see the connections of this protagonist and the book as a whole with the 
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Divine Comedy and its Christian ethos. Dante, too, had inspected evil, but, 
unlike Ahab, was not destroyed for it. But then, his motive, cause, and pur- 
pose were different. 


III 


DEFIANT pride and humble love form tbe antipodes of the Divine Comedy, 
and in man's choice is his damnation or salvation. At the very core of sin and 
Hell is pride, and at the topmost circle of Paradise, the essence of beatitude 
is submissive, all-embracing love. Ahab, as a Christ imago, is more than the 
“soft, curled hermaphroditical” Jesus, who has no power save the “mere 
feminine one of submission and endurance, which on all hands it is conceded 
form the peculiar practical virtues of his teachings.” Ahab sacrifices himself 
in a strong defiance that enhances his character. His challenge is that of Job, 
Lucifer, Prometheus and the Titans; it is the cardinal sin of daring to treat 
God as an equal, of imputing the evil of the universe to Him; it is heaven- 
defying and based on pride. Outwardly, this is manifested in a monomaniac 
madness, “so that far from having lost his strength, Ahab, to that one end, 
did now possess a thousand fold more potency than ever he had sanely 
brought to bear upon any one reasonable object.” At his core, Ahab is of that 
pride that “did dare to scowl upon his Maker.” When he impresses the crew 
by his control of natural forces, as “lord of the loadstone, . . . in his fiery eyes 
of scorn and triumph, you then saw Ahab in all his fatal pride." !? 

This is the side of Ahab’s character that — under a Christian ethos — 
finally dragged him down to hell's heart. 

But besides the positive self-damnation of his pride, there is, as well, a 
part that denies him the salvation of Paradise, and though one cannot take 
Ahab as Melville, yet there is here an element, or rather the absence of one, 
that is more and more apparent as Melville’s work progresses. Melville was 
attempting to present God or the infinite by taking man to the borders of his 
finiteness, but he failed to attain any positive definition; he sent his charac- 
ters out on inspections of evil, but each group ended more horribly than the 
last. In the light of Dante, the reason for these failures — particularly in 
Moby-Dick — becomes fairly obvious, for not only has pride become the 
prime motive in Ahab’s search, but the perversion leads finally to the com- 
plete denial of the only saving grace — love. 

The search into universals and the problems that the inquiring mind must 
meet only emphasize this absence of love in the challenger. The rejection of 


18 vm 119; vix 231; Inferno XXXIV 88-84; and VIII 298. 
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absolute acceptance and the questioning of God must have a reaction to it, 
must lead, in normal cases, to a search for other absolutes to fill the frighten- 
. ing emptiness which confronts even the most ordinary inquisitiveness of the 
“fearless fool.” But Ahab is far from normal, and the element of humble love 
that is needed in a Christian ethos in order to have any kind of absolutes is 
precisely what Melville denied to his characters. 

In none of Melville’s “problem” novels do we find even a physical love 
that is not in some way either unnatural or completely unreal. In dealing 
with the problem as a whole, Olson (103) notes: 


There is another curious reflection on woman. It is the only comment 
Melville made in his copy of Don Quixote, which he read, it will be re- 
membered, in 1855-1856. It refers to the passage of Cervantes: 


I have already often said it, and now repeat it, that a knight-errant without 
a mistress is like a tree without leaves, a building without cement, a shadow 
without a body that causes it. 


The note in Melville's hand reads: 


or as Confucius said ‘a dog without a master’, or, to drop both Cervantes & 
Confucius parables — a god-like mind without a God. 


Olson fails to note, however, that the first description of Ahab is as an “un- 
godly god-like man.” 

Melville probably realized, then, that love, almost in its physical form, was 
necessary for religion. But Melville presents Ishmael with a religion that, 
like Job’s, hangs between the philosophies of the Old and New Testaments. 
Ishmael was beyond the old strictures with their legalistic approach to God; 
and yet man seemed too far advanced to accept, without question, and on 
faith alone, the idealistic teachings of Jesus. So Ishmael began to question; 
but neither he nor Ahab got a direct answer from God as had Job. This is 
evidently what Ahab, at least, had expected, and nothing else would suffice, 
save the ultimate revelation that would come with final destruction. 


"Omen? omen? — the dictionary! If the gods think to speak outright to 
man, they will honorably speak outright; not shake their heads, and give 
old wive's darkling hints.... ye two are all mankind; and Ahab stands 
alone among the millions of the peopled earth, nor gods nor men his 
neighbors!” (va 341) 


But there was no answer for the branded challenger. Ahab realizes that there 
is a God, but he demands equality with Him, demands his right as an indi- 
vidual. Shouting back at the fury of the storm, amid the crackling of the 
lightning, he cries out: “No fearless fool now fronts thee. I own thy speech- 
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less, placeless power; but to the last gasp of my earthquake life will dispute 
its unconditional, unintegral mastery in me. . . . Come in thy lowest form of 
love, and I will kneel and kiss thee. . .." (viu 281-282). The inversion how- 
ever bas already taken place. Ahab is incapable of positively expressing the 
humble love that leads — in Dante's universe — to the vision of God. Indeed, 
he has cut away the last possibility of salvation and can only futilely con- 
demn God with his own sterile sins. 

The creed of love that is the foundation of the New Testament philosophy 
of humility and resignation to an untouchable God-head is outlined in Moby- 
Dick in Father Mapple's sermon. And though the dogmatic denial of this 
creed can lead only to destruction, Ishmael has seen that in its dogmatic 
acceptance there lies the equal and opposite destruction that comes from 
stagnation, loss of individuality and unquestioning submission. For Ahab 
there are, from time to time, brief and poignant recollections of a Christian 
love that now can express itself only by that lonely and embittered defiance 
into which it has perverted itself. Throughout Melville's writing, there is, in 
addition to the Promethean challenge, the Christian yearning for love, for 
the consolations of a pacific soul — and yet for his protagonists this love and 
peace must exist, independent of any compromising element. Ahab expresses 
one aspect of this: 


There is some unsuffusing thing beyond thee, thou clear spirit, to whom 
all thy eternity is but time, all thy creativeness mechanical. Through 
thee, thy flaming self, my scorched eyes do dimly see it.... Leap! leap 
up, and lick the sky! I leap with thee; I burn with thee; would fain be 
welded with thee; defyingly I worship thee! (vm 282) 


Dante, too, had looked into the flame, but had seen in it the ultimate revela- 
tion. Dante, too, had leaped up, burned and become welded with the Ulti- 
mate, but had found in it the highest beatitude. Ahab worshipped defiantly, 
and therefore, both by Dante's standards and his own, ends in league with 
what he sees as the forces of evil. 


Towards thee I roll, thou all-destroying but unconquering whale; to the 
last I grapple with thee; from hell's heart I stab at thee, for hate's sake 
I spit my last breath at thee. (vm 366) 


The last line of the Divine Comedy is the key to Dante's revelation: “L’amor 
che muove il sole a l'altre stelle." Absolutes cannot be attained without resig- 
nation of the Self and an offering of Love. To Dante's question of whether 
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those on the lowest level of Paradise do not desire to be elevated in God's 
grace, Piccarda answers: 
*. . . in his [God's] will is our tranquillity: . . ." 


Then I saw clearly how each spot in heaven 
Is Paradise. . . . !? 


The final effort of Love and resignation is what Melville's protagonists lacked 
the force to make, yet resigned love's subsequent tranquility was the condi- 
tion they longed for. Here, again, we come upon the central philosophical 
irony in Melvilles works. For him, to question is right; to accept is wrong. 
Therefore, a Christ or a Christian ethos, which is ultimately based on accept- 
ance, is wrong. Yet Melville saw, as had Dante, that beyond a certain point, 
if a positive answer is to be obtained, we may safely and successfully ques- 
tion only by Divine Sanction. Beyond this point, Divine Sanction is achieved 
only by renouncing the right to free questioning and by accepting answers 
on faith alone. In Christian philosophy, the motive and bridge is the de- 
pendent love that Melville denied his protagonists. 

It was for this reason that Taji wandered aimlessly after a self-denied 
shadow; that Ahab continued to go down before mirrored brute force with 
malice sinewed in it; that Pierre was left in the horrors of the Inferno. Divine 
Love was missing; there was no sanction for their quest; in the final Christian 
analysis, theirs was Goetic and not Theurgic questioning. 


IV 


AS HAD been explained in the famous letter to his patron Can Grande, 
Dante wrote the Divine Comedy on four levels: the literal, allegorical, moral, 
and anagogical. While it would be absurd to suggest that this schema, dis- 
cussed in Cary's Introduction, operates at all points in Moby-Dick, still one 
should be aware that its judicious application helps clarify certain parts of 
the novel where (as I hope to show) Melville attempted the full range of 
Dante's metaphoric structure. The first three levels are the most easily ob- 
servable: the primary importance of the literal level can be seen in Melville's 
concern for "the graphically present object";?? the allegorical (in its more 
limited sense of one-for-one equivalence) has been stressed by readers as 
diverse as Mrs Hawthorne and Mr Gleim; and, finally, the counterpoised 
symbols (e. g. sea-land), mirror images (the sea, or the whale) and the narra- 
tive use of metaphor, forcefully present the moral level of interacting princi- 


19 Paradise III 86 and 89—90. 
20 Vincent 112. 
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ples. Alone, these three levels are not particularly Dantesque. But when 
joined by the fourth, the anagogical or spiritual level, a coincidence arises 
that should make us at least consider the possibility of Dantesque influence. 
Here, I am not thinking of merely the Biblical use of names ( Ahab, Ishmael, 
Peleg, Elijah, Gabriel, the Jereboam, etc), though this — as indicated by 
Miss Wright's discussion and Professor Thorp's notes — is particularly evi- 
dent in the opening chapters where it achieves an interaction between the 
Scriptural text and Melville's characterization. Rather I am considering the 
anagogical meaning of metaphor, which varies in intensity throughout the 
book, which is sometimes forgotton or quite beyond the limits of Melville's 
technique, but which, in the end, allows us to see into the over-all structure 
of the work. 

As has already been pointed out, one aspect of Ahab is that of the scape- 
goat god-like man who, like Christ, is representative both of mankind and of 
himself as an individual. Though with quite different motives, both assume 
the evils of the world. But there are even more striking parallels. These cen- 
ter principally on the anagogical use of time, a technique that Melville might 
well have taken from the explanations of the structure of the Divine Comedy 
given by Cary in his Introduction, Arguments, and notes.?! Melville's use 
of this technique was, as always, distinctive; it was the same as that which 
had been used in Mardi and was to reach its most polished state in Pierre. 
Essentially, he takes a visionary image and literally brings it down to earth, 
giving it credibility by finding a realistic correlative for it, as in the case of his 
Christ-imago protagonists. In Moby-Dick, the Christ imago and the time 
element mutually support each other with astonishing integration. Fully to 
understand this, we must examine those factors relevant to this proposed 
time scheme. 

First. The voyage of the Pequod is begun, as is the life of Christ, on 
Christmas day. Once again, we may offer the supposition that Melville was 
going to give the work the further religious meaning of the days on which it 
takes place. The Christ imago of Ahab would assume, therefore, a more strict 
correlation to the life of its Original. The time element continues to empha- 
size this parallelism and seems to be confirmed even more strongly by the 
following. 


?1 The care with which the notes were read can be seen in the title of Chapter LXXXI in 
Mardi. Melville, who read no Italian, found in Cary's note to Purgatory I 58 one of the few refer- 
ences to the original Italian text. Cary pointed out that his phrase "the furthest gloom" was the 
closest possible English translation of Dante's highly connotative words “ultima sera." It is the 
Italian phrase that appears as Melville's chapter title. 
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Second. One of the outstanding negative features of Moby-Dick is the ap- 
parent absence of any definite statement of date. Other than that mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, the only definite date is given with reference to 
the "navel of the ship," the mirror image of the "untouchable and immacu- 
late" gold doubloon, which (according to Ishmael ) “was set apart and sancti- 
fied ...as the white whale’s talisman.” Ahab stresses the function of the 
coin, with its three mountains capped by a flame, a tower, a cock, and with 
its encircling zodiac showing the sun entering Libra: 


this round gold is but the image of the rounder globe, which, like a 
magician's glass, to each and every man in turn but mirrors back his own 
mysterious self. 


Each character that comes up to the doubloon makes an observation on it 
that reflects what there is of the mysterious in his own personality. Most of 
these statements are fairly clear, as is the parallel function of this Object 
Image and that of the White Whale. But the Manxman’s words are, on the 
surface, quite cryptic. Looking at the zodiacal markings on the mirror image 
that Ahab has nailed to the mast, he speaks in the following astrological 


terms: 


If the White Whale be raised, it must be in a month and a day, when the 
sun stands in some one of these signs. I've studied signs, and know their 
marks; they were taught me two score years ago, by the old witch in 
Copenhagen. Now in what sign will the sun then be? The horseshoe sign; 
for there it is, right opposite the gold. And what's the horseshoe sign — 
the roaring and devouring lion. Ship, old ship! my old head shakes to 
think of thee.?? 


Melville is very strongly connecting the time of the ship’s destruction with 
the heavenly sign of the lion, the roaring and devouring lion. If we try to 
understand this strictly within the terms of the novel, or even of astrology, 
the lines will remain meaningless. But Melville had not only read the Divine 
Comedy and been shown its time scheme, he had as well acquired Flaxman’s 
illustrations. On turning to these, the meaning of the Manxman’s remark be- 
comes strikingly clear. 


22 vm 198, Vincent (838-340), in his otherwise excellent analysis of the “doubloon” passage, 
is evidently unable to see any purpose whatever to the Manxman’s remarks and, though he 
mentions every other character that comes up to the image, simply omits this apparently incom- 
prehensible statement. 
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The image would have been obvious to Melville at once; it was not then so 
esoteric as it might seem to us now. There are many figures of Christ (the 


THE INFANT SAVIOUR 





Al Suo Leon. Where the Celestial Lion Keeps His Post. Paradiso Canto 16. 


pelican, the fish, etc), but “the lamb, the lion and the cross are the three sole 
symbols under which Christ is represented.” Strictly speaking, “a symbol is 
an exterior formula, the representation of some dogma of religious belief, 
it is like the dogma itself, an article of faith." ?? 

What, then, is the article of faith which the lion symbolizes? The answer 
can be found in almost any work on Christian iconography,™ but it is sum- 
marized best by Karl Künstle: 

Schon Origenes (In Gen. Homil. 17) hat den alten Physiologustext uber- 
nommen wonach der junge Lówe drei Tage und drei Nüchte schlafe und 


darin Christus gleiche, der drei Tage im Grabe geruht habe; und mittel- 
alterliche Schriftsteller fügen hinzu, dass der alte Löwe am dritten Tage 


23 A. N. Didron, Christian Iconography, trans! by Margaret Stokes, 2 vols (London 1886) 1 
56-57, 341—344. 

2* E.g., L. H. Appleton and S. Bridges, Symbolism in Liturgical Art (New York 1959) 58—59; 
Henrik Cornell, The Iconography of the Nativity of Christ, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift xr 
(Uppsala 1924) esp 92 and illustrations 69, 78, 91-02. 
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durch ein müchtiges Gebrüll das Junge zum leben rufe. So wird der Lówe 
zum Sinnbild der Auferstehung Christi.?^ 


The roaring lion, often seen with a nimbus, or golden disk, surrounding its 
head (recalling the “untouchable and immaculate . . . glow" of the golden 
doubloon that is fixed behind "the horseshoe sign" of the lion) is then the 
symbol of the Resurrection. As the lion went into its earthen cave and with 
its breath brought to life its sleeping cubs, so Christ, after his crucifixion, 
descended into the earth for three days and three nights, and by his sacrfice 
for Man's sins, conquered evil and gave the breath of eternal life. This occurs, 
of course, at Easter and is the culmination of the spiritual journey of Christ 
on earth. The lion symbolizes, therefore, the most basic article of Christian 
faith. f 

It becomes more than coincidence that the Christ imago of Ahab should 
begin its journey on Christmas and end it at Easter. We may, therefore, not 
be too bold in assuming from the Manxman's statement, from the Flaxman 
illustration of Dante, and from the anagogical significance of the time pat- 
tern in the Divine Comedy, that Melville recognized this correlation of dates 
and had a definite pattern for Ahab and a specific meaning for the journey of 
the Pequod. Indeed, we may go so far as to suggest that the following events 
take place over a period of three days — more specifically, Good Friday, 
Saturday, and Easter Sunday: Christ's harrowing of Hell; Dante's journey 
through the Inferno; Ahab's three-day chase of the White Whale. 

Third. This is not the sole use in Moby-Dick of the Christ theme in corre- 
lation with the time element. Vincent points to one such use in Father 
Mapple's sermon, which he says, "is built on the theme most memorably 
stated by Dante: ‘In his will is our peace’.” Vincent (72-73) continues: 

Melville, in Father Mapple's message, does not neglect the meaning of 
the three days Jonah spent within the whale's belly, singing his canticle 
to Jehovah. Though the words of Jesus, "Even as Jonah descended into 
the belly of the whale for three days and three nights, even so shall the 
Son of God descend into the tomb and rise again", are not quoted, it is 


clear from the language of the sermon that Melville had seen Jonah's 
experience as a form of resurrection. 


Even more precise is Miss Wright's analysis of the Town-Ho story: 
When Steelkit is betrayed to his captain by his two fellow-mutineers, all 


three are hung up in the mizzen rigging until morning. At dawn, in the 
presence of all the crew, he flogs them where they hang before cutting 


25 Tkonographie der Christlichen Kunst, 2 vols (Freiburg 1928) 1 126. 
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them down. The scene is an inescapable reminder of Billy Budd's sunrise 
hanging. Indeed, in this position the innocent Steelkit and his traitorous 
companions bring to Melville's mind the image of Jesus hanging between 
the two malefactors: “ '^...seizing a rope, he [the captain] applied it 
with all his might to the backs of the two traitors, till they yelled no more, 
but lifelessly hung their heads sideways, as the two crucified thieves are 
drawn."'" 

And since the story of Jesus's death is thus already connected with the 
episode, it seems likely, from a subsequent phrase, that Melville also asso- 
ciated the betrayal of Steelkit by his friends with the betrayal of Jesus. 
Planning to take his revenge during a night watch when Radney dozes 
on deck, Steelkit * 'calculated his time, and found that his next trick at the 
helm would come round two o'clock, in the morning of the third day from 
that in which he had been betrayed.’” So far as Steelkit's affairs are con- 
cerned, the three days mean nothing, for in the interval Moby-Dick 
destroys Radney. But in Jesus's life this is the important period between 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection.?* 


But neither of these critics has seen the connection with the work as a whole. 
The sermon within the book, and the story within the story, are both clearly 
parallels of the theme and time scheme that Melville was trying to establish. 
Unfortunately, between the first fact of the time of departure, and the time 
of destruction in his last act, the Christ imago of Ahab was supported within 
the textual material only by these two engrafted portions. 

The continued maintenance of an anagogical level was beyond Melville's 
literary capacity; but we are comparing him now to the Catskill eagle and 
not the wrens of the plains below. 

Finally. It must be remembered that Ahab is not Christ, but only patterned 
after the mythos which He incarnates. Ahab lacks, in fact, the single great 
quality of his model: an all-suffusing love, which, for Melville's protagonists, 
could not exist in the reality of the actual world. It is here that we find again 
operative that duality in Ahab's character already alluded to — his embodi- 
ment of the Satan and the Christ imago. For, if the roaring lion is the symbol 
of the resurrected Christ, the devouring lion is the traditional Biblical image 
of Satan and the forces of evil.?" Thus, at this crucial point of the book, Mel- 
ville once again delicately balances opposites, interweaving them in the real- 


20 Wright, 126-127. Miss Wright's notes to the quotations in the second and third paragraphs 
are: Moby-Dick 1 322, Ibid. I 325 (i. e., vu 322 and 325). 

27 The text most often referred to is 1 Peter V 8, and next Psalm XXII 21 (echoed in 2 Tim- 
othy IV 17); but the symbol of the devouring, destructive lion is found throughout Jeremiah, 
especially II 80, IV 7, L 17 (and also V 6, XLIX 19, L 44, LI 38). A recognition of the-lion’s 
dual nature appears regularly in Christian exegesis; thus, Augustine, in Sermo 174, says: "Quis 
non incurreret in dentes leonis, nisi vicisset leo de tribu Juda. Contra leonem leo, contra lupum 
agnus." Full discussion is given in Künstle 127—128; also, Catholic Encyclopaedia 1 524—525, 
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istic, literal level of his narrative. Since an all-suffusing love cannot survive 
the rigors of reality, then only the diametrically opposite principle — fatal 
pride — could be given as motivation for Ahab's actions and still have them 
credible by the standards of a mercantile society of the nineteenth century. 
Again, provided we keep in mind this complex duality, we can discuss a few 
of the implications of the Christian element. 

This making credible of transferred imagery can be seen throughout Mel- 
ville's writing; one need but recall the way that the Paradise of Dante's Vision 
was used for Babbalanja's Vision in Mardi. Here, with Ahab, the sacrifice of 
the scapegoat is given the same realistic treatment, while the essential pat- 
tern of the myth remains the same. The circumstances are twisted to fit the 
system of opposites by which Melville is trying to delineate Ishmael's growing 
awareness of man’s impossibility of attaining absolutes. In Moby-Dick, Mel- 
ville replaces an unreal “soft, hermaphroditical Christ” who rises to heaven 
by his goodness, with a defiant godless god-like man who is dragged to his 
death by what appears to him to be the essence of evil. Here, once more, 
we encounter the core of this problem: the impossibility of attaining an 
Absolute within the limitations of human knowledge; the closely interlocked 
relationship of good and evil that results; and, as always, the apparent am- 
biguity that springs from the confusion of appearance and reality. The uni- 
versal Truth, the absolute Object, can only be hinted at by the negative 
process of showing the essential weakness of all human dogmatic philosophy, 
the pathetic limitations of man's sensate observations. In the final, human 
analysis, the principle of good is meaningless without the principle of evil; 
indeed, the one depends upon the other for its very existence. Without these 
inextricably inter-sustaining principles, there is nothing, a void, "the color- 
less all-color of atheism." 

Each of the three “problem” novels that has been mentioned here has, at 
the center of its plot, an ironic queston. In Mardi, it is whether Taji, for all 
his renunciation of Serenia and desire for the ultimate, is not just chasing a 
non-existant phantom. In Pierre, it is pointed out in the scene in the picture 


ODER and Bridges 59, F. Cabriol et H. Leclerq Dictionnaire d'Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Paris 1907-58) 1x part 1, col: 1200. 

The paradox that Melville presents and its symbolization in the lion have their roots in the 
pre-mythic, “the symbol of the god killing his counterpart or bang ee by it, antedated any 
recognized or esta ed myths." Erwin Goodengug [euis Symbolism in the Graeco-Roman 
Period [New York 1958] va 20-86) most effectively points out the relationship of the killer who 
is killed, of the God who sacrifices himself to give his life to men. "The religious mind, as con- 
trasted with the logical mind, has never found any difficulty in this paradox — indeed, it created 
the paradox to express its deepest need. ... The consistency with which this paradox is repre- 
sented in the lion throughout the material [studied] inclines one to suppose that the lion had 
such a symbolic value from the beginning” (38, 39). ; 
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gallery, where the fleeting thought that horribly presents itself to Pierre is 
whether Isabel, after all his sacrifices, really is his sister or whether he has 
only deluded himself with his own youthful and foolish idealism. Moby- 
Dick’s irony is even more biting. The Whale, so long as we accept him as the 
reflected evil which Ahab sees, is a formidable enemy; but suppose, suggests 
Melville, that he is only a whale, and all of Ahab’s madness is aimed at “a 
dumb brute that struck [at him] from blindest instinct.” Moby-Dick would 
have been a really horrible tragedy if Ahab had, despite all his monomaniac 
ranting, killed, cut, and boiled Moby Dick and been forced to sail back to 
Nantucket richer by eighty barrels of oil, but a “very foolish, fond old man” 
from his own, and the world’s, point of view. Nor can these possibilities be 
considered absurd. They are always stressed by Melville as being one more 
interpretation of the Object and the one, in fact, that the callous and unro- 
mantic world is quite likely to take. 


V 


THERE is one fact that must always be dealt with in Moby-Dick: the last 
one of the book. Ishmael escapes. Melville is clear in his explanation: 


For one, I gave myself up to the abandonment of the time and place 
but while yet all a-rush to encounter the whale, could see naught in that 
brute but the deadliest ill... . 

And so, through all the thick mists of the dim doubts in my mind, 
divine intuitions now and then shoot, enkindling my fog with a heavenly 
ray. And for this I thank God; for all have doubts; many deny; but doubts 
or denials, few along with them, have intuitions. Doubts of all things 
earthly, and intuitions of some things heavenly; this combination makes 
neither believer nor infidel, but makes a man who regards both with 
equal eye. ... 

... even so, amid the tornadoed Atlantic of my being, do I myself still 
for ever centrally disport in mute calm, and while ponderous planets of 
unwaning woe revolve around me, deep down and deep inland there I 


still bathe me in eternal mildness of joy.?8 


Ishmael appears as both first person singular and third. Through him 
events are seen, and his comment, though not in quotation marks, is ever 
present. It is perhaps for this reason that some critics are tempted into identi- 
fying him so completely with Melville, while others see him as the central 
psychological force of which the other characters are but facetal manifesta- 
tions. As Thompson noted in White Jacket (but could not, for some reason, 


38 yr 233; vm 117; vm 181. 
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carry over to Moby-Dick), there is the matured narrator, commenting on 
his earlier days, slowly bringing the maturity up to (what is for him) the 
present moment; but behind this there is always Melville as “manipulator.” 
In essence, this is the same procedure that is used in Moby-Dick and; with 
the constant integration that the critics have shown Melville made, it would 
be wrong to think that the book is a sort of philosophical diary which was 
kept from one day to the next as Melville’s thinking developed; it would be 
wrong to think that he did not have control from the vety outset, for few 
works have ever shown such a startling degree of assimilation and precision. 
The predominant character is Ishmael; and the predominating tone is that set 
by his maturing awareness of the significance of the action that he describes. 

It is the very fact that he has reached this maturity that allows Ishmael to 
survive. Both he and Ahab recognize the void that lies behind “all visible 
objects” but he is able to see that Ahab’s reaction is madness, that Ahab has 
sworn himself to the “undoubted deed” and that Ahab, like the rest of the 
crew that is enslaved to his madness, can only act and react dogmatically. 
Ishmael represents the independent thinker who recognizes the impossibility 
of man’s understanding the absolute, yet doubts wisely and lives; Ahab epit- 
omizes the Romantic reactor who is unable to combine what life is with what 
he thinks it ought to be, who questions beyond his intellect and substitutes 
one type of blind dogma for another, who throws himself into the void that 
lies beyond his limitations with little more than empty defiance to cover a 
sterile nihilism. Ishmael is an outcast because by intrepid effort he has man- 
aged to maintain the open independence of his thought; no other character 
in the book does, — they only act. This is what saves Ishmael, for the ship 
that picks him up is the “Rachel.” And Rachel, both in the Bible and in 
Dante,?? is the symbol of the contemplative life. 

In this sense, Moby-Dick is no more a tragedy than the Inferno, for in both, 
though the narrator observes man in relation to his evil, he escapes to tell of it. 


VI 
FOOTNOTE for a Sub-Sub-Librarian: 


The poets, following the sound of a loud horn, are led by it to the ninth 
circle... which...is encompassed with Giants.... 


All teeming Nature, when her plastic hand 
Left framing of [the Giants] did display 
Past doubt her wisdom, taking from mad War 


29 Purgatory XXVII; see Cary's notes 1, 2, and 3. 
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Such slaves to do his bidding; and if she 
Repent her not of the elephant and whale, 
Who ponders well confesses her therein 

Wiser and more discreet; for when brute force 
And evil are back'd with subtlety, 

Resistance none avails.®° 


He tasks me; he heaps me; I see in him outrageous strength, with an in- 
scrutable malice sinewing it. (va 204) 


80 Inferno XXXI, Cary’s Argument; and lines 44-52. 





David Blakely, Manager of Sousa's Band 


By ManzcanET L. Brown 


PART I 


HE BUSINESS correspondence of David Blakely was given to The 

New York Public Library late in 1955. When catalogued, it was found 
to consist of nine letter press books, eighteen boxes of loose papers, twelve 
account books, seven scrap books, and three program books. All but a small 
part of the loose papers concerned his activities as manager of band tours 
from 1889 to 1896. This article is based primarily on this collection. As 
the business nature of its content makes necessary the mention of sal- 
aries, wages, and profits, it should be remembered that the purchasing power 
of the dollar during those years was about four times that of the 1960 
dollar. 

Blakely established an office in New York City during the summer of 1889, 
and at the same time started new Letter Books and Account Books. For a 
few weeks he had space on Union Square, first in Steinway Hall then at 115 
East l4th Street during November and December. He moved to permanent 
quarters in the Broadway Theatre 1441 Broadway at 4st Street early in 
January 1890. 

Blakely was already fifty five years old, and all his life had considered him- 
self a journalist. Born in East Berkshire, Vermont, in 1834, he was taken to 
Syracuse, New York, in 1838. Here he learned printing and journalism as a 
boy in the local newspaper office. In 1854 he returned to Vermont for three 
years to complete his education and to teach at Bradford Academy, where 
he met his future wife Adeline Pritchard Low, daughter of the town's leading 
citizen. He went west to Minnesota in 1857 where he was active in journalism 
and politics until after the Civil War. Then in 1865, with his brother Cyrene, 
he bought the Chicago Evening Post. Together they edited and published it 
until it became one of the casualties of the fire of 1871. Cyrene then founded 
The Blakely Printing Company and David became its president in 1885. 
Meanwhile, in 1874 he had returned to Minnesota to edit the St Paul Pioneer, 
which was soon consolidated with the Press. For the first two years of its 
existence, he was editor of the famous Pioneer-Press.? Although he continued 


1 U.S. Dept of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, L. F. Buckley to M. L. Brown, Feb 6 1961. 


? Hiram Carleton Genealogical and Family History of the State of Vermont (New York 1903) 
u 344—345; conversations with members of the Blakely family; Isaac Atwater History of the 
City of Minneapolis, Minnesota (New York 1895) 1 362. 
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in journalism, he developed a new interest during the next ten years which 
was to lead directly into his work with Gilmore's Band. 

Blakely was a moving spirit behind the formation of the Minneapolis 
Mendelssohn Club in 1881 and its director for three years. He then resigned 
to aid in the formation of the Minneapolis Philharmonic Society and to be- 
come its director. By this time he was well qualified for such work. In addi- 
tion to the Mendelssohn, he had been training men's choruses in Des Moines 
and Omaha. All three groups participated in the Emma Thursby concerts 
on her 1884 tour. The press comment after each performance was extravagant 
in its praise of Blakely as director and conductor.? 

It was customary then for bands and orchestras to play in the larger cities 
at festivals lasting from three days to a week. One of the most popular con- 
ductors for such occasions was Theodore Thomas. In 1883 he brought his 
Orchestra to Minneapolis for its first spring Festival there. Blakely, because 
of his position as conductor of the Mendelssohn Club, became the local 
manager for the affair. As such he gained invaluable experience as well as a 
tidy profit. The Festival was repeated in 1884 and 1885.* By this time Blakely 
was confident of what he could do, and knew that what he wanted was to 
bring the famous Gilmore Band to Minneapolis for the first time. 

Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore 5 had become well established as a military band 
leader during the Civil War. In the twenty years since, his fame was such 
that he was regarded as king of the bandleaders in the United States. Two 
of the choicest long engagements in the country were his for as long as he 
wanted them. These were July and August at the Manhattan Beach Hotel 
in Brooklyn and the next six weeks at the annual St Louis Exposition. The 
other eight and one half months he divided among festivals and other ex- 
positions. . 

Fortified by his experience with the Thomas Orchestra, Blakely invited 
Gilmore in 1885 to come to Minneapolis for a concert under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic. When he received no reply to several letters, he went to 
St Louis during the Exposition for an interview. Gilmore told him that the 
expense of getting the Band to Minneapolis and back would eat up all the 
profits, that he had no manager to arrange a tour nor the time to arrange 
one himself. Blakely offered to do it for him immediately after the close of 
the Exposition. Gilmore agreed and the tour began on October 21. The Band 


8 Blakely Papers (hereafter BP), Manuscript Division, The New York Public Library, "Band 
Correspondence" 1880—84. i 

* BP "Band Corres" 1883—85. 

5 DAB Patrick Sarsfleld Gilmore. 
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played about a dozen concerts on the way to Minneapolis and back. The 
tour actually resulted in a small loss, but Gilmore seems to have seen the pot 
of gold in the distance. He asked Blakely to make a business of managing 
concert tours for his Band. With that Blakely was started on the most profit- 
able business of his life, and the one which brought him to New York. 

The first official tour of the Gilmore Band under Blakely’s management 
was made in the spring of 1886. Each year for five and a half years he sent 
Gilmore on two tours, one in the spring before the Manhattan Beach engage- 
ment, and the other in the fall after the St Louis Exposition. The correspond- 
ence and account books for 1886, 1887, 1888, and the first half of 1889 have 
vanished. They may have been stored in the Chicago office of The Blakely 
Printing Company when Blakely moved his band management business to 
New York. If so, they were destroyed with the Company’s early files during 
liquidation in 1949.7 Except for scattered earlier papers, the business corre- 
spondence in this collection starts with the "No 2 Gilmore Letter Book" and 
the "Ledger 1889-1892," both begun in September 1889. 

By the time he came to New York, Blakely had developed a tour routine 
that was handled by his permanent staff of two. Usually Frank Christianer 
dealt with the local managers and Howard Pew kept the books. Printing and 
transportation were in the hands of one or the other, varying with different 
tours. There were also half a dozen others known as “advance men" who 
would precede the Band on the road by about a week or ten days to check 
up on the local advertising. These men were temporary employes who were 
often rehired each season. 

Except for minor changes, the printing for all tours was the same. There 
were lithographs of the Band leader, the Band itself, and the soloists accom- 
panying it. There were posters of three sizes with local time and place infor- 
mation strips to be added. Cuts of the leader and certain soloists were sup- 
plied for newspaper articles. Each tour had its own book of eight or sixteen 
pages containing press notices and sample programs and, usually, two adver- 
tisements on the back cover. Blakely always tried to have a piano house take 
the outside and C. G. Conn, Elkhart, Indiana, brass band instrument manu- 
facturer take the inside of the cover. These two more than paid for the cost 
of the books. After he came to New York, Blakely had all of this work done 
by firms in the city. Beatty & Votteler of 182 Fulton Street, with press rooms 
at 192-194 West Street, and H. A. Thomas & Wylie of 130-134 West 24th 


9 BP “Band Corres” Oct — Nov 1885; “Sousa’s Band Letter Book” p 538-543 March 8 1898, 
D. Blakely to Mrs Gilmore. 
T J. Norman Goddess to M. L. Brown, December 12 1956. 
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Street did the lithographs. Moss Engraving, 535 Pearl Street, and F. A. Ring- 
ler & Co, 26-28 Park Place, did the cuts for the newspaper articles. Berlin & 
Jones Envelope Co of 130-138 William Street furnished envelopes for the 
hundreds of thousands of tour books. The Great American Engraving and 
Printing Co of 57 Beekman Street did most of the printing and all of the 
shipping of lithographs, envelopes, books and posters to the local concert 
managers.? 

Soloists accompanying all the tours Blakely sent out while in New York 
were engaged through Henry Wolfsohn, an agent with an office at 331 East 
14th Street. Occasionally, they were well known singers, such as Italo Campa- 
nini and Myron Whitney on Gilmore's Pacific coast tour in the fall of 1889. 
But usually Blakely preferred to spend less for relatively unknown artists, 
reasoning that the public really came to hear the Band, so why waste money 
on something that did not help the receipts at the box office? 

These receipts were, of course, the real reason for the tours. Blakely always 
hoped that the local managers would guarantee him a fixed amount, then. 
divide the net after local expenses into approximately seventy-five percent 
for the Band and twenty-five for the local management. Actually, some con- 
certs were sold outright, some with a guarantee and division of net, but most 
received only the division of the net. This varied but was in the neighborhood 
of seventy to seventy-five percent for the Band.? Whatever the division, Gil- 
more found touring to be more profitable than long engagements. He always 
received one half the net and Blakely the other half, which he sometimes 
shared with a partner. 

In the fall of 1889, Gilmore was out on his eighth and Theodore Thomas 
on his first tour under Blakely’s management.!? Thomas refused to follow 
Gilmore's rugged schedule of constant travel, two concerts daily and no days 
of rest. He insisted on one day of rest in his four week schedule and no more 
than one concert a day. What Gilmore put up with can be imagined from one 
of his letters. At the close of the St Louis Exposition October 20 1889, he 
set out with the Band for the Pacific coast. He was slow in sending in his 
programs for the latter part of the tour, though the office repeatedly re- 
minded him of the printing deadline. When he finally mailed them from 
San Antonio, he told Blakely that 


Continual night travel and conducting two concerts every day takes the 
marrow out. I always work up to "concert pitch" for duty, but when the 
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day is over and I lay down for another rattling roll over hill & vale the 
Deil himself could not induce me to even answer a telegram, much less 
write programmes. Never mind “All’s well that ends well.” I was so aw- 
fully provoked with the action of the band in St. Louis in taking me by 
the throat and saying "If we do not have etc. etc." Well, I did not ex- 
change a word with even one of them for over a week and very seldom 
now. All of this I will tell you about later on. 

But oh! How happy you must feel simply [to] sit down in your cbair 
and mail telegrams announcing from various sources thousands upon 
thousands coming in, while I — one partner have been going through 
H. F. & B. That's all right. You are the right man in the right place and no 
matter what the disappointments may be you have filled the bill nobly. 
Campanini party had $22.00 in this town last year. We have lost over 
$10,000 by singers this trip. It is now ringing 8 o'clock and in ten minutes 
I must “face the music!” 11 


Gilmore had every reason to be tired and envious of Blakely’s chance to stay 
home. But he was realistic and honest enough to admit that without Blakely 
— or someone like him — the returns just would not come in. 

Gilmore was mistaken, however, in thinking that Blakely was just sitting 
there watching the money roll in. These Blakely Papers do not say why he 
transferred his office to New York, but there is plenty of evidence that by 
1889 he had decided to branch out and to include other American attractions 
and some European organizations under his management. Between the years 
1883 and 1889 Mrs Blakely and their four daughters had been living in Eu- 
rope while the girls were being given intensive musical training. Blakely went 
over to see them each year and had made it his business to hear all the well 
known bands and orchestras in France, Austria, and Germany.” In the spring 
of 1889 he sent Henry Wolfsohn to Berlin to investigate some of the ideas 
he had developed during these visits. With this contemplated expansion of 
his business, New York would be a better location for an office than either 
Chicago or Minneapolis. 

High on Blakely’s list was the Eduard Strauss Orchestra of Vienna. He 
opened negotiations through Wolfsohn with Hermann Wolff, Strauss’s Berlin 
agent, in May 1889. By February 1890, a contract had been signed for a tour 
of about six months including three months at the new Madison Square 
Garden. The trials of this tour make a long and sometimes humorous story. 
It gave Blakely a liberal education in dealing with foreign artists. It put the 
finishing touches on his reputation as the only truly successful manager of 
band and orchestra tours up to that time. It provided both him and Strauss 
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with dazzingly handsome profits. Naturally, both toyed with the idea of a 
return engagement. But Strauss was by nature a haggler. He held out too 
long. On March 25 1894, Blakely told him flatly that he was no longer inter- 
ested.!? Much had happened since Strauss had sailed for home on Decem- 
ber 4, 1890. 

During this same year Blakely had sent Gilmore on two regular tours. In 
the spring after seventy-six days on the road, the Band ran into a heat wave. 
Gilmore and several of the men collapsed and the tour closed abruptly at 
Xenia, Ohio, on June 23.!* The profits from this and the fall tour were below 
the usual standard.!* Blakely and Gilmore agreed to part company at the 
end of the 1891 spring tour. The only reason given was that Gilmore wanted 
to double the size of the Band to one hundred men. Blakely refused to con- 
sider sending such an organization on the road. It meant double railroad and 
payroll costs, and a limited number of cities with halls large enough to ac- 
commodate such a number. He did not believe it could be profitable.!9 

Blakely released John B. Bartlett, one of his advance men, to be Gilmore's 
manager. He loaned Angelo, his tour treasurer, to Gilmore for the fall tour. 
He sent on all surplus printing concerning the Band. "It goes against the 
grain," he told Gilmore, "for me to take any other organization but the one 
with which I have achieved so many triumphs, but I cannot sit here idle, and 
so must do the best I can" with other attractions." The day before Gilmore 
set out on his fall tour with the hundred man band, he told Blakely that prep- 
arations for it had been badly mishandled and he was having to do everything 
himself. 

I miss your master hand in the business department . . . [he wrote]. I will 
give Concerts in cities that can bear it, with the full band one hundred 
members, after we finish here [St Louis] next year, and I'll bet you an 


even $5,000 I will make it pay big money. At the same time I will sell out 
to you for no man can handle it better than yourself.!9 


Christianer and Pew were well able to arrange the Gilmore and Thomas 
tours of the spring of 1891. Blakely knew that his calendar was blank for the 
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fall, so went abroad to see what he could find there. Meanwhile, he engaged 
Jefferson S. Leerburger to organize a Ladies Symphony Orchestra to be led 
by Maud Powell. She was guest artist with Gilmore on his last tour with 
Blakely, and at twenty-two was already the leading woman violinist in the 
country. Leerburger assembled a promising group and rehearsals were about 
to begin, when Miss Powell backed out. She preferred to go on her own per- 
sonal concert tours rather than as leader of an orchestra. Without her, Blakely 
would not continue. The project was put on the shelf temporarily — never 
again taken up.?? 

While Blakely was in Europe in May and June 1891, he heard the Austro- 
Hungarian Juvenile Band. In spite of the fact that the Band and its leader 
were entirely unknown in the United States, he decided to bring it over for 
a tour. About the time he sent the contract to the director, an unexpected ob- 
stacle appeared. The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children objected to the public performance of an organization composed of 
boys of sixteen and younger. Twelve years before, the Society had had trouble 
because of the Austro-Hungarian Cadet Band which had been brought over 
to play in the Atlantic Garden, a Bowery saloon. Several small boys had been 
stranded without funds. The job of sending them home to Hungary had 
fallen to the Society. The fact that Blakely was bringing in an entirely differ- 
ent organization and planned to play them at Madison Square Garden, 
scarcely a saloon, did not make much impression on the Society. Many local 
managers throughout the country assured Blakely that there would be no 
opposition in their cities, so he went ahead with the plan. 

Three weeks after the Band arrived, Blakely was convinced that he had 
made a mistake. When the New York SPCC decided the following week that 
the Band should not play in that city, that was the last straw. Blakely paid 
the director enough to keep him happy and sent the Band home a month 
ahead of schedule. To balance the account in his own books, he paid into it 
$15,506 of his own money.?? 

This is the one disaster in Blakely's career as manager of band tours. Possi- 
bly it was due to the fact that the Band was unknown, but probably the 
antagonism of the New York SPCC had created a partial boycott throughout 
the country. Blakely was too good a musician to have imported an inferior 
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band, and too keen a businessman to take on something he thought might 
not be profitable. Nor was he one to exploit children. Whether the motive 
was humanitarian or financial, the end would be the same — tired or sick 
boys would not perform so well as those in good shape. 

The year 1891 had not been so discouraging as this sounds. Blakely had 
one other tour — the first made by the U. S. Marine Band, then directed by 
Jobn Philip Sousa. In April 1890 Blakely had asked Sousa “if you have as yet 
learned whether you could make a tour with your band or not? Mr. Pew has 
seen and written you upon the subject in my behalf, but I have never learned 
anything definite from you.” *! Sousa came to New York soon after this to 
see Blakely.” As the Marine Band could not leave Washington in the fall or 
winter, they agreed that later in the year Blakely should send formal requests 
to Sousa as director and to Secretary of the Navy B. F. Tracy as employer of 
the Band, that he be permitted to take the Band on a short tour in the spring 
of 1891. On January 29 1891, Pew wired Sousa that the permission had been 
granted for a leave from April 1 to May 3.8 

Thirty-seven years later, in his published recollections, Sousa said of this 
1891 tour that it "was a very trying one, with two concerts a day, luncheons, 
banquets, civic demonstrations and incessant travel. The drain on my energy 
and the lack of sufficient sleep finally caused me to break down on my return, 
and the Post surgeon sent me to Europe to recuperate." ?* 

As Blakely's reputation has rested largely on Sousa's statements about 
him,” it is fortunate that these contemporary business papers from Blakely's 
office have been found. They give us the opportunity to look at the record, 
which does not support Sousa's memory. 

Sousa was in New York for a conference on February 1. After he returned 
to Washington, Pew told Charles W. Johnson, Chief Clerk of the Senate and 
usually the manager of Blakely’s Washington concerts, that “Sousa... has 
not much of a practical idea of a tour.” This was apparent in his insistence 
upon including certain cities no matter how inconvenient or time-consuming 
it might be to reach them, and in his unrealistic attitude toward Band salaries. 
Blakely gave in to him on the former after warning that the tour would cover 
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"an immense stretch of country, and it will be as rough on your physical en- 
durance as it will upon the financial situation." But on the matter of salaries 
Blakely insisted that they conform to those of civilian musicians.? 

Twelve days before the tour was due to close, Sousa wired Blakely that 
he had secured an extension of leave and demanded concerts in certain other 
cities. Blakely was reluctant to prolong the tour on such short notice, partic- 
ularly to cities which could be better handled later on a properly planned 
tour.?7 

Sousa's recollection of two concerts a day for thirty-three days is inac- 
curate, according to the Ledger kept at the time. This provided a complete 
list of all concerts given with receipts from each. There were thirty-seven 
concerts played in twenty-seven cities on thirty days. The other three days 
(all Sundays) were spent in rest.?? So Sousa actually gave only a little more 
than half as many concerts as he recalled giving. The luncheons, etc, that 
he attended, he wanted to attend. Blakely's office made no arrangements for 
them. Blakely had long been opposed to such interruptions as time consum- 
ing and hence profit consuming. After all, profit was what both conductor 
and manager had as a motive for these tours. 

Even Sousa's claim of a "break down" as a result of this tour is suspect. 
If he really was so exhausted, why did he override his manager on the exten- 
sion of the tour? Could the answer be that the only way he could secure ad- 
ditional leave from the U. S. Marines was for a medical reason? When the 
net receipts of the tour were divided equally between Sousa and Blakely, 
they each got $2,635.?? This was not far from double Sousa's annual Marine 
salary, and it had taken him less than six weeks to earn it. No one can blame 
him for wishing to enjoy this bonanza by taking Mrs Sousa on a trip to 
Europe. Perhaps by the time he wrote his recollections he had thought about 
his "break down" so long that he really believed it. But it is hardly fair to 
Blakely to let such a ridiculous statement stand, especially as it implies that 
he was a slave driver on these tours. No band leader had to take a second 
tour with him unless he wanted to. Blakely gave Sousa his opportunity to 
seek another manager when, just before leaving for Europe on business on 
May 9, he asked Sousa to “indicate, by note... whether you wish to have 
me make the next tour with you. In that event I will have Mr. Pew keep our 
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literary bureau [clipping service] in motion from this time on.” Sousa wasted 
no time in making up his mind. Immediately after returning from Europe 
he entered into discussions with Pew of the route for a second tour,” which 
casts further doubt on the legitimacy of his “break down” of two months 
before. 

There is no doubt that Blakely and his staff wanted Sousa for another tour. 
Gilmore had just gone off on his own and they were looking for something to 
replace his Band. In a letter to a local manager, Christianer said what was 
in all their minds — the leader of the U. S. Marine Band “bids fair to rival 
the great Gilmore, and has one advantage for a long run — that of having a 
young and ambitious director." ?! Sousa could not have been ignorant of this, 
for he knew as well as anyone that he was a rising star and that he was twenty- 
five years younger than his only real rival as a bandleader. 

By late November leave had been granted the Band for seven weeks be- 
ginning March 20 1892. Early in January, Pew set out for the Pacific coast 
to make the arrangements for the tour. It was the first one for which he was 
entirely responsible. Blakely bombarded him with so many letters of instruc- 
tion and advice that Christianer took it upon himself to let Pew know that 
he sympathized. But this was an important tour for Blakely's future plans, 
and he had been quite sick for several weeks so may have been unusually 
irritable. By February 10 he was thirty pounds lighter, but well again and 
once more his former pleasant optimistic self, congratulating Pew on his 
successful arrangements.?? 

Blakely personally took care of all correspondence with Sousa, writing 
almost daily during January and February. Their only real disagreement was 
about J. Angelo, Blakely's tour treasurer since early Gilmore days. Sousa 
wanted him dismissed, but gave no reason. Blakely defended him as "thor- 
oughly honest and reliable. . . . the only man I have ever had that the man- 
agers could not bulldoze, and who knows the whole business at a glance, and 
who can tell whether or not we are being cheated . . . his reports are always 
correct. . . to the penny." ** Later he added that Angelo had "earned apprecia- 
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tion rather than to be turned off without any reason or explanation.” ?* Sousa 
was determined to have his way, however, and Angelo's name soon disap- 
pears. He may have gone with Gilmore, who wanted him and to whom Blake- 
ly had loaned him in the fall of 1891. 

One point on which they were in complete agreement was to give promi- 
nence on this tour to Sousa's name rather than just to the U. S. Marine Band. 
Blakely told him that in the tour book in referring to his compositions, he had 
been called "The March King." Then two days later added, "One of these 
days, when the great and good Gilmore has done with terrestrial music, he 
may want to put Sousa at the head of his Band. I think there would be a 
better opportunity for you than even the Marine affords.” 3 Thus, by early 
February 1892, there had been some discussion between the two of the possi- 
bility of Sousa leaving the Marines to head a private band — his own or 
possibly Gilmore's. 

According to Sousa's memoirs, however, it was during a concert in Chicago 
on the return trip of this 1892 tour from the Pacific coast (April 29th or 30th) 
that Blakely surprised him with an offer of $6,000 per year and twenty per- 
cent of the profits if he would resign from the Marine Band and organize a 
private concert band under Blakely's management.** This may have been 
the first definite offer from Blakely, but it certainly was not the first time the 
possibility had been considered. 

At the time of this Chicago meeting, both men knew that the second tour 
had been even more profitable than the first. When the final figures were in, 
Sousa's half of the net was over $8,950,97 more than three times as much for 
seven weeks as he had received for just under six weeks in 1891, and five and 
a half times his annual Marine salary. Of course he accepted Blakely's offer. 

Blakely's lawyer drew up a five-year contract in June. Sousa appears to 
have accepted this without protest. It went into effect on August 1 1892. In 
addition to several routine clauses to be expected in such an agreement, it 
provided that Sousa would transfer to Blakely a half interest in all his mu- 
sical compositions "past and present," including those begun during the life 
of the contract, Blakely to have entire charge of their publication and sale. 
Sousa's own music library and any additional music purchased for the new 
Band would become Blakely's property. In return for this, Blakely would 
pay Sousa $125 per month (his U. S. Marine salary) from the date he was 
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ready to work on the organization of the Band until thixty days before the 
first concert. On that date, Blakely would start paying him $115 per week 
($6,000 per year) plus ten percent of the first year's net profit and twenty 
percent each subsequent year. If there should be a loss, Sousa's share of it 
would be deducted from the next profitable year, "the object being to 
render Sousa . . . a share of the profits of the entire five years . . . over and 
above losses of any one or more years within the same period." Sousa would 
receive his salary monthly and his share of the profits annually. Finally, 
Blakely was permitted to organize a company to conduct the business.? 

Sousa could not lose. His salary would be four times his Marine pay. 
He shared losses only after profits came in to balance them. The clause 
giving Blakely a half interest in the royalties from his compositions did 
not bother Sousa then, as his previous work had usually been sold outright 
and had brought in almost nothing. He was still in his thirties. The contract 
was for five years only. He would undoubtedly have many productive years 
beyond that point. He had given Blakely a good trial as manager and had 
not found him wanting. The contract must have looked very alluring to him. 

As soon as Sousa returned the signed contract, Blakely set about forming 
The Blakely Syndicate, to assume his share of the profits and responsibili- 
ties. He hoped to raise $100,000 through the sale of 2,000 shares. Actually, 
he sold only about one hundred shares. When he saw that he was carrying 
practically all the financial burden anyway, he deoided to dissolve the 
Syndicate. He bought back all outstanding shares by 1894, paying the 
holders seven percent on their investment.?? 

The Columbian Exposition was to open in Chicago in October 1892. 
Blakely wanted the new Band to play at the dedication ceremonies. By 
August 6 the good news had come that the Band was accepted for October 
20, 21, and 22.49 The rest of the tour was easy to arrange. 

It was Sousa's job to select and train the men. Once the news was out 
that he was forming his own Band and would be managed; by Blakely, he 
had plenty to choose from. Harry Coleman, the Philadelphia music dealer 
who up to now had published Sousa's compositions, was most enthusiastic. 
He corralled practically every good prospect then playing in any band near 
Philadelphia for Sousa to hear on weekends during July, the only time he 
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was free to come up from Washington until August.*! By that date applica- 
tions were pouring in from all over the country.*? On July 6, the day before 
he sailed for Europe on business, Blakely once again warned Sousa of the 
danger of making salaries too high. 


At the rate you are progressing, [he said,] the salaries . . . will cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,800 [per week]. ... We are in this thing for glory and 
money, but we cannot get the glory without we can get the money. 
Evidently, these people have got the idea that we are going to bull 
the market, and pay any price that is asked. Now, I decidedly refuse to 
do this. Too ch of this matter is my own individual burden, and I... 
won't stand a salary list which is going to eat up the profits. Moreover, 
there is no necessity for it. Make your figures what they ought to be and 
the men will come to them.*? 


Several men who had been with Gilmore wanted to join. Blakely's treat- 
ment of J. Lacalle, still with Gilmore, is typical. Pew wrote him refusing to 
consider his application unless “Mr. Gilmore is willing to let you join our 
forces. We do not want to interfere with his arrangements." Gilmore was 
not willing, so that ended the matter. 

Just after rehearsals started, Ellis Brooks, another bandleader, angrily 
accused. Sousa of stealing three men from him, but calmed down on being 
told that “when men sign contracts with us, we are naturally led to suppose 
that they are free agents in the matter.” *5 Blakely was determined to do 
nothing that could be called pirating of men from any other band, least of 
all from Gilmore’s.*® 

The last man to join before rehearsals started turned out to be the most 
important one. Late in August George S. Spohr of the Salt Lake Times 
wrote Sousa, 


I understand that you are engaging men for your band. If so I have a man 
you want — viz. a trombone player who will play anything Mr. Innes 
plays or has played before the public. This I suppose will surprise you 
but being in the newspaper biz here & having heard & personally known 
each I know what I am talking about. He is perfectly will[ing] to have a 
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trial & perform before you. I prevented Pop Gilmore from getting him. 
Pop is in love with his playing. The young man who's name is Arthur 
Pryor, St. Joseph, Missouri, is 25 years of age & is really a marvel. I wish 
you would oblige me by corresponding with him.*7 


Apparently Sousa valued Spohrs opinion for an immediate offer was 
made. Pryor agreed to come for $40 per week for nine weeks that fall, the 
work to be permanent if he proved satisfactory. He arrived in New York 
on September 14, two days after rehearsals started.*® So, with no further 
discussion and at the last minute, the man who was to become "the greatest 
trombone virtuoso who ever lived, as well as one of the two or three most 
celebrated bandmasters" 49 became a part of the new Band whose leader 
was one of his few peers in that line. 

Two New York firms — Browning, King & Co and The Warnock Com- 
pany — were asked to submit bids on uniforms. What Sousa wanted was 
a "design for band uniforms, with prices attached, including helmet, fatigue 
cap, full dress coats of red or blue, overcoat of dark blue, and possibly 
vest.... How soon could you furnish the uniforms for fifty people?" 
Warnock won the contract at $52.70 per outfit.5° Blakely paid the bill, but 
the men were told that they could buy their own or rent them at $1 per 
week. Most chose to rent until they were more sure of the future.5 

All went smoothly with the printing except for the Conn advertisement. 
He was angry with Sousa on two counts. First, instruments that he had 
loaned Sousa for use in the U.S. Marine Band had not been returned or 
paid for. Before furnishing the new Band with six more trumpets, Conn 
wanted to know what was to be done about the others. By August 20th 
he was assured that the first lot had been shipped from Washington, which 
took care of that.** The second reason was the appearance of an item in the 
August 10 Musical Courier. This said, 


GOOD FOR MR. SOUSA. 


It is understood that John Philip Sousa, when he was leader of the Marine 
Band, was offered $1,000 if he would arrange to have his $13 a month 


47 BP “Band Corres” Aug 25 1892, George S. Spohr to JPSousa. 

48 Ibid’ Sept 6 1892, APryor to JPSousa; "Sousa's Band Let Bk" 428 Sept 8 1892, JPSousa 
to or. 

49 Schwartz Bands of America 283. 

50 BP “Sousa’s Band Let Bk” 358 Ang 10 1892, JPSousa to Browning, King & Co; 414—415 
Sept 1, DB to B, K & Co; 420 Sept 5, 1892, DB to Warnock Co; “Cash Book 1891-94” 30, 34, 
86, 37 

51 BP "Sousa's Band Let Bk" 400 Aug 27 1892, DB to SKline; “Band Corres” Aug — Sept 1892. 
52 BP “Band Corres” Aug 10 1892, CGConn to JPSousa; “Sousa’s Band Let Bk" 348 Aug 8; 
867 Aug 12; 388 Aug 20 1892, JPSousa to CGConn. 
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musicians play the real brass instruments of an Indiana brass band manu- 
facturer. Mr. Sousa wrote back to the band instrument maker tbat he 
might one of these days consider the offer, provided the Indiana maker 
would produce a better class of instruments.” 


This could have referred only to C. G. Conn. Before he would agree to 
advertise in the book for Sousa's New Marine Band, as it was at first called, 
he wanted Sousa to make a public statement that the Courier item was 
false. Blakely returned from Europe on August 13 and promptly assured 
Conn, as Pew had done a day or two earlier, that there was no truth to the 
item.** But this was not what Conn wanted and what he had a right to 
expect. Only Sousa could say that the statement was false. On August 26 
Conn wrote again. "Doubtless your attention has been called to the notice," 
he told Sousa, "and I am surprised that you have not ere this sent in a 
denial. . . . You know very well that I never made such an offer.” On 
September 6, four weeks after the item had been called to Sousa's attention, 
Conn threatened to make public his correspondence with Sousa unless he 
made an immediate statement declaring the article false.55 Conn was upset 
about the charge for business reasons and also because he was running for 
Congress that fall. This time Sousa replied by return mail. He had been 
out of town, he said, and had forgotten to take care of the matter. He had 
just written to the Musical Courier that the story was false and requested a 
published contradiction. “I can understand,” he told Conn, “how such an 
article could cause you much annoyance, but I cannot understand for one 
moment, how you could think that I could be responsible . . . as you never, 
on any occasion...offered me any bribe to adopt or use your instru- 
ments." 5? It is true that Sousa was busy during August and early Septem- 
ber, but he could have found ten minutes to dictate the two short notes to 
Conn and to the Musical Courier. It was Band business and business that 
no one but he could take care of. 

The same periodical had also stated that the Chicago Exposition had 
secured Sousa to organize a new band in that city, that the U. S. Marine 
Band under Sousa was simply “a glaring noise producer,” and that the new 
Band was composed of “heterogeneous material, gathered from the shores 
of Lake Michigan.” Taking the article point by point, Blakely told the editor 


58 BP “Sousa’s Band Let Bk” 426 Sept 8 1892, JPSousa to MABlumenberg. 

54 Ibid 361 Aug 10, HPew to CGConn; 375-376 Aug 16 1892, DB to CGConn. 

55 BP "Band Corres" Aug 26 and Sept 6 1892, CGConn to JPSousa. 

56 BP "Sousa's Band Let Bk" 426 Sept 8, JPSousa to MABlumenberg; 427—428 Sept 8 1892, 
JPSousa to CGConn. 
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“You quite mistake me if you suppose I take exception to legitimate and 
truthful criticism. I never yet made a protest to any newspaper against any 
honest judgment of the sort. But your article...is a tissue of mis-state- 
ments from beginning to end." A retraction was made and by September 5 
Blakely was planning advertising matter to go into the magazine. By the 
time the tour was over, such favorable reports of the Band were appearing 
in the Courier that Blakely ordered extra copies of one issue.9" 

Although the tour was planned around the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, Pew was careful to avoid any conflict with Gilmore’s dates. The 
popular and financial success of the Band seemed paramount. As things 
turned out, everything else paled beside an event that no one could have 
foreseen. Gilmore died suddenly in St Louis on Saturday, September 24, 
having conducted as usual the evening before. On Monday his body 
arrived in New York. That evening Sousa’s Band played the first concert 
of its first tour in Plainfield, New Jersey. Thus, what could easily have de- 
veloped into a struggle for supremacy in the band world between the aging 
and tiring maestro and a young leader with comparable gifts and with the 
most experienced manager in the business, was stopped short just as it was 
about to begin. 

This situation makes Sousa’s account of his first tour rather difficult to 
accept without question. Thirty-six years after the event he wrote, 

We continued on the road with varying success. Sometimes business 
was wretched, again we would strike a town where I had previously 
showed, with the Marines, then business was good. When we reached 
Boston, Blakely joined us. He called me into his room at the hotel, and 
said, “I’m going to close down this tour to-night.” I was frantic! 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” I cried, “The route laid out for the band 
has been hopeless, but that is not my fault. You booked me in a territory 
where Gabriel with a horn of gold wouldn’t draw. And now you have the 
effrontery to propose ruining my career. You would disgrace me as 
a musician; the authorities at Washington would laugh at my humiliation, 
after I left them in such high feather. I won't permit you to closel We 
have two weeks more, and I insist that you carry out your contract!” 


He finally consented to resume the tour.... But Blakely and I never 
really were in harmony from the date of that tense interview in Boston.5? 


Sousa thought he remembered the circumstances well enough to quote the 
actual words of part of the conversation. Unfortunately for Blakely, the 


57 Ibid 369 Aug 18; 877-879 Aug 16; 421 Sept 5 1892, DB to MABlumenberg; 398 Aug 25 
1892, HPew to CGConn; 459 Dec 17 1892. 

58 Schwartz 137. 

59 Sousa, Marching Along 127-128. 
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statement has been accepted at face value. The facts were somewhat 
different. 

On this tour the Band visited cities that had paid well on Gilmore tours, 
so the route was not exactly "hopeless." The tour was divided into two parts. 
Beginning with the Plainfield concert, the Band went into the middle west 
for thirty-five days including the time at the Columbian Exposition. For the 
next two weeks they rested and rehearsed with new members added after 
the close of the first part. Then they toured New England for another three 
weeks. It is true that the receipts did not cover expenses. Blakely contributed 





at least $2,900 toward the ordinary expenses of the first part, and another 
$500 during the second. The Boston episode mentioned by Sousa occurred 
during the second part on November 20.9! 

On November 11, several days before that Boston concert, Blakely told 
Theodore Thomas, director of the Music Bureau at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, "We now have six of Gilmore's best men, including Raffayolo, eupho- 
nium, and Stengler, clarinet — both of whom you doubltless know. We have 
now added cornetist Liberati to our forces. I tell you this to show you our 


90 Schwartz 150—151. 
91 BP "Howard Pew Journal 1892" 70, 78, 100, 128. 
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settled purpose to strengthen . . . every weak place in our organization." 92 


Thomas undoubtedly had commented on these weak spots when Blakely 
saw him in Chicago nearly three weeks before. The names mentioned in this 
letter were those of men at the top for their particular instruments. With the 
only possible competitor of the new band leader dead only a few weeks, and 
with the best musicians in the old Gilmore Band seeking places in the new 
Sousa Band, it simply does not make sense that a manager of Blakely's ex- 
perience would become chickenhearted over night and want to fold up just 
as things seemed to be breaking his way. He was not one to throw money 
away, nor was he one to toss out an investment that could show more assets 
than liabilities. 

One of the Band members sent Sousa Christmas greetings from Philadel- 
phia, in which he said “The Band was better the 2nd trip than at first, and I 
feel satisfied that a man of your careful judgment can easily weed out the 
weak spots and improve them, so for that reason, I look for a better Band on 
the next trip." 99 This added to Blakely's letter to Thomas about the new 
members, shows that the Band needed pulling together. If Blakely did sug- 
gest that the tour stop in Boston, this would be a logical reason for doing so. 
He knew that a really superior band would have a good chance to get Gil- 
more’s long engagements. He would not relish the thought that an organiza- 
tion he managed might lose them through poor notices. There is not the 
faintest indication that he wanted to break his contract with Sousa. Indeed, 
Henry Wolfsohn was even then looking for soloists for the 1893 season.®* As 
manager, Blakely had every right to decide if a tour should be shortened or 
extended. 

Sousa’s memory was also faulty in the matter of the long engagements. 
Gilmore had played every summer for many years at the Manhattan Beach 
Hotel during July and August, and followed this with six weeks at the St 
Louis Exposition. Sousa recalled that 


Mr. Austin Corbin, President of the Long Island Railroad and owner of 
Manhattan Beach, had endeavored many times to engage me, when I 
was directing the Marine Band, to substitute for Gilmore, while he was in 
camp with his regiment. It was, therefore, quite natural that Blakely 
should sign a contract for me to play at Manhattan Beach for the season 
of '93. This engagement brought me to the attention of the Director of the 
yearly St Louis Exposition and I suppose the additional elan of having 


62 BP “Sousa’s Band Let Bk” 455-457 Nov 11 1892, DB to Theodore Thomas. 
68 BP “Band Corres” Dec 24 1892, Seltzer to JPSousa. 
64 Ibid Nov 26, Dec 15, 17 1892, Feb 16, March 7, 8, 9, 13, 30 1893, H Wolfsohn to DB. 
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played at the World’s Fair decided him in engaging me for the entire 
season at the Exposition.® 


Undoubtedly, Mr Corbin did seek the U. S. Marine Band as a substitute for 
Gilmore on occasion. But what actually happened after Sousa went under 
Blakely’s management was rather different from what he recalled. 

Immediately after his return from Europe in August 1892, Blakely offered 
Sousa’s Band to the Music Bureau of the Chicago Fair for six months begin- 
ning May 1 1893.°° He was sure that Gilmore would not want to give up 
Manhattan Beach and St Louis for anything temporary like the Columbian 
Exposition, so he expected no real competition for the Fair from July to 
October 20. He was certain that his proposal would cost the Fair less than 
any that Gilmore could make because of the latter’s payroll of one hundred 
men against his own fifty. Fortunately for Blakely, the Music Bureau 
was as slow as usual in coming to a decision. On January 12 1898, five 
months after receiving the offer, Thomas told Sousa “that the chances for 
Sousa’s Band to play six months were very favorable.” " But that was not 
an official acceptance of Blakely’s offer, and it was already too late for the 
Fair. 

A second move that Blakely made that summer of 1892 was to approach 
the Western Pennsylvania Exposition, held in Pittsburgh at the same time as 
the St Louis Exposition. While Manager Johnston argued over Blakely’s 
price and sought his promise that the Band would play nowhere in the Pitts- 
burg area before the Exposition opened, Gilmore died. Blakely immediately 
approached Frank Gaiennie, manager of the St Louis Exposition, who not 
only considered his price of $3,000 per week plus railroad fare from and back 
to New York to be reasonable, but agreed to let the Band play wherever it 
wished prior to the Exposition. On January 9 1893, Gaiennie wired that the 
directors of the Fair wanted the Band not just for three weeks as originally 
suggested, but all seven weeks. Blakely obviously enjoyed telling Johnston 
in Pittsburgh that St Louis had acted so promptly because “they heard the 
old [Gilmore] band under its new leader [D. W. Reeves] the last night of 
the last St. Louis engagement. And they were so pained by the contrast be- 
tween the old leader and the new, and their recollection was so fresh of two 
performances by Sousa only a few weeks before, that they came to the... 


& Sousa 188. 

66 BP “Band Corres” July 11 1892, DB to Geo H. Wilson; Oct 27 1892, Proposition to Music 
Bureau; “Sousa’s Band Let Bk” 446—447 Sept 1892, DB to Wilson; 372-373 Aug 15 1892, DB 
to Shea Smith; 370-371 Aug 15 1892, DB to Wilson; 380—381 Aug 16 1892, DB to TThomas. 
97 BP "Band Corres” Jan 12 1898, TThomas to JPSousa. 
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unanimous conclusion that . . . they must engage the only band that" could 
fill their high requirements.9? Next time Johnston would not quibble over 
the price of the Band. This took September and October from the offer that 
had been made to the Chicago Fair. 

In spite of Sousa's recollection that the Manhattan Beach engagement 
brought him to the attention of St Louis, the reverse is what happened. The 
encouragement from Gaiennie convinced Blakely that he should now go 
after the other engagement. On January 4 1893, he wrote to E. R. Reynolds, 
vice president of the Manhattan Beach Hotel and Land Company, explain- 
ing that he had managed Gilmore's tours for six years, and now offered Sousa 
with a Band of forty-nine men for the entire season at $2,700 per week. 
Reynolds considered the price too high for any new band. Blakely asked for 
a conference.®® His own office was at 1441 Broadway at 4lst Street, and 
Reynolds's was at 192 Broadway near City Hall. The rest of the negotiations 
were carried on orally. On January 28, Blakely told Thomas that Sousa 
would be at Manhattan Beach during August.” Two weeks later he told 
Gaiennie that Sousa had the entire engagement. "The Beach managers," he 
said, ^who had expected to take Gilmore's Band [under its new leader] for 
one-half the time, have concluded that they dare not do so. Most of the stars 
of [that] Band are with us." Blakely had been talked down to $2,000 per 
week, but he had the engagement."! This took July and August away from 
Chicago. 

By April 8 1893, all three engagements were settled. Chicago had May 22 
to June 28, the Beach July 1 to September 4, and St Louis September 6 to 
October 22. This was an achievement undreamed of when Blakely and Sousa 
signed their contract only ten months before. Had Gilmore lived, they might 
have had the Chicago engagement. Blakely could not have displaced Gil- 
more at the other two if he had tried. He could not have tied them up now for 
Sousa, had Sousa been a mediocre leader. But Blakely actively sought the 
engagements. They did not drop into his — or Sousa's — lap. 


(To be continued) 


98 Ibid Nov 80, Dec 2, 7 1892, Jan 5, 7 1893, Johnston to DB; Jan 10 1898, DB to Johnston; 
Dec 1, 2, 10 1892, Jan 9 1893, FGaiennie to DB; Jan 7 1893, DB to ERReynolds; “Sousa’s 
Band Let Bk" 472 Dec 28 1892; 482—483 Jan 4 1893; 488—489 Jan 11 1893, DB to Gaiennie. 
99 BP “Sousa’s Band Let Bk" 484—486 Jan 4 1898, DB to ERReynolds; “Band Corres” Jan 5, 
Reynolds to DB; Jan 7 1893, DB to Reynolds. 

70 BP "Band Corres" Jan 28 1893, DB to TThomas. 

71 BP "Sousa's Band Let Bk" 497—498 Feb 14 1893, DB to Gaiennie. 


Coleridge's Marginalia in the Sara Hutchinson 
Copy of Remorse 


By Cuarzes S. Boustoc 
University of Hawati 


I the Sara Hutchinson presentation copy of S. T. Coleridge's Remorse 
(second edition, 1813) there are fifteen items in the poet's handwriting. 
Portions of four of these were paraphrased by J. D. Campbell in The Poetical 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London 1898, p 650-651, notes). Nine 
were used, without entire accuracy, by his editor and grandson E. H. Coleridge 
in his two-volume edition of The Complete Poetical Works (Oxford 1912).1 

This inscribed copy of Remorse was probably the first delivered communi- 
cation with Sara Hutchinson since the estrangement from William Words- 
worth in 1810. (There is a passing reference to her in the last paragraph of 
a letter to Wordsworth on 7 December 1812, CL 881.) On 9 February 1813 
Coleridge promised Southey: “The first Copy, I can procure of the Second 
Edition, I will do my best to get franked for you” (CL 887). On the 16th he 
expected copies the next day (CL 889). The copy inscribed for Sara Hutch- 
inson is dated the 20th (see first item below). On 10 March Catherine Clark- 
son, who was trying to get to see Coleridge in London, wrote to Henry Crabb 
Robinson, “He sent a Copy of the Play to Southey — not to them [the Words- 
worths] — & they have heard . . . that C. is going to the seasidelll" On 
23 March she wrote again: ^By the by the first copy of the Play was sent to 
Southey — written upon with his own hand & none for Grasmere. — How- 
ever he has sent copies since d 

The handwriting, compressed into narrow margins and at the top or bot- 
tom of the pages, is often a sample of Coleridge's worst. Miss Hutchinson, 
often and lengthily his amanuensis in the past, may have been expected to 
have little difficulty with his hand; but his grandson found passages he could 





1 The second edition is described in Haney, Bibliography (1903), "Editions," no 17, and in 
Wise, Bibliography (1913) x no 30. The Hutchinson copy was bought by B. Quaritch at the 
Stuart M. Samuel Sale in 1907. Mr Samuel had the copy bound in full green morocco by Rivière. 
It was purchased in November 1909 by Mr Harry E. Widener, who gave it to Harvard in 1915. 
The ee are published with the consent of Miss Elizabeth C. Ford, Curator of the Widener 
Memorial Rooms, Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University. I am grateful 
for Miss Ford’s assistance in reexamining the volume for me and in providing information con- 
cerning provenance. The Works as edited by E. H. Coleridge are hereafter referred to as EHC; 
those by J. D. Campbell e Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed E. L. Griggs 
( Oxford 1956—59), four volumes to 1819, are referred to as CL, with the number of the letter; 
for lengthy letters the volume and page number are also given. 

2 VA Mr d of Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle ed E. J. Morley (Oxford 
1927) 1 71, 78. 
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not entirely read, and some of my readings have been reached only with the 
help of E. H. Coleridge's version. Capitalization is always uncertain in the 
poet's handwriting. E. H. Coleridge ignored a number of possible capital 
letters; he standardized the punctuation; and he made a few changes in text. 


THE MARGINALIA 


l Title page [p i]? 
Miss Sara Hutchinson 
from 
S. T. COLERDGE 
20 Feb" 1813, 
71, Berner's St. 
Oxford St. 
London 


2 [Page vii] written above "Prologue." * 


A rejected Address * — which poor Charles ° 

was restless to have heard. I fitted him with an 

Epilogue of the same calibre with his Prologue; as 

I thought, it would be going a little too far to publish [?it deleted] mine." 


3 Signature B [p 1] written at top.? 


This Tragedy has a particular advantage — 
it has two first Scenes, in which Prologue 
plays Dialogue with Dumby.? 


3 The date and address are heavily crossed out. 

* EHC 816 n 1. 

5 Coleridge has in mind the satirical Rejected Addresses: or the New Theatrum Poetarum of 
1812 (see CL 887), and also the fact that Lamb's prologue had been among those unsuccessfully 
submitted for the opening of the rebuilt Drury Lane Theatre on 10 October 1812. Hamlet was 
the opening production, and a prologue by Lord Byron (a member of the Drury Lane Com- 
mittee) was used. E. V. Lucas, Life of Charles Lamb (1905) x 448, says that the prologue was 
"only adapted to suit Coleridge's purpose." 

9 The epithet "poor" probably came to Coleridge's mind because of the troubles that Mary 
Lamb had in 1811 1812, but it is in unfortunate contrast to Lamb's resentment (at this 
same time) when he heard anyone speak of "poor Coleridge." Henry Crabb Robinson on Books 
and Their Writers, ed E. J. Morley (London 1938) 1 48 (8 August 1811); hereafter referred 
to as HCR. 

7 Coleridge's epilogue (more spirited and interesting than Lamb's constrained formal effort) 
had Re been published in The Morning Chro on 28 January 1818. His comment here 
on the prologue is kinder than that made in a letter to John Rickman, who had apparently 
attacked it; but Coleridge may be trying to be agreeable to Rickman (CL 885). 

8 EHC 819 n 2. 

9 EHC gives the impression that the comment occurs on the title page. His reading of “the” 
instead of "two" is clearly wrong. “Dumby” is a variant for "dummy," as in a card game; 
the OED refers to whist, and quotes, of course, Charles Lamb. Coleridge is not referring to the 
Lamb prologue but to the two scenes of Act I. The meaning of the remark is not clear. The 
opening scene is indeed more of a prologue than a commencement of action, as it is almost 
entirely concerned with the conditions precedent: Zulimez and Alvar tell each other past history 
which each already knows. 
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4 Page 8, written along right margin; 1154-55.” 


May not 

a man 

without 

breach of the 

8th Commandment 4 
take out of 

his left Pocket 

& put into his 

right? 


5 Page 5, written at bottom; I i 116-117.” 


Till the Play was printed off, I never remembered 

or rather, never recollected, that this phrase was 

taken from Mr Wordsworth’s Poems.!? Thank God! it was 
not from his MSS Poems — & at the 2nd Edition I was afraid 
to point it out, lest it should appear a trick, to introduce his 
Name. — 


6 Page 17, along right margin and at bottom; I ii 387.” 


then an 

half- 

-pause, & 

dropping 

her voice, 

as hinted by 

the relaxation 

of the metre, 

“Nor shall you &c."/ 
I mention 

this, 

because it is one of the Lines, for which Mr. Gifford,'^ 


10 EHC 821 n 1. 

11 See another reference to the eighth commandment on 27 Jan 1813, CL 886 (mm 431 and note). 
1? EHC 823 n 1. 

13 'The resemblance between Coleridge's "It is the obscurest haunt / Of all the mountains" and 
Wordsworth's "It is the loneliest place in all these hills" does not seem close enough to justify 
Coleridge's self-criticism; the point may be that he is thinking of the line as it may have first 
been written by Wordsworth. 

14 EHC 883-834 n 1. 

15 See CL 887, dated 8 Feb 1818, for another reference to William Gifford (1756-1826), the 
editor of the Quarterly Review. HCR for 5 February 1812 wrote: "Miss Lamb pointed out to 
me a passage in the Quarterly Review against her brother, which I think in brutality surpasses 
anything even in the Edinburgh Review." He quoted the passage, and on the next day wrote 
that he had asked Serjeant Rough to remonstrate with Gifford. E. V. Lucas, Life 1 438, says: 
"Gifford afterwards made an effort to explain it away, but it was p Sees to undo the pain 
caused by such a blunder.” Lucas has no comment concerning any effect on Mary Lamb. The 
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(whose SS to Quarterly Rev. drove M. L. mad? with 
a severer fit than she bad ever had before) declared me 
at Murray's Shop fit to be whipt as an idle 

School boy — & I, alas! had conceited it to be a 

little beauty! 17 


7 Page 30 at bottom; II ii 110-111.%* 


(Oh! Brother!) Aside 
The line should run thus — 
And wear a fool’s cap. 
Alv. Faretheewell! (Oh! Brother!) 
then aloud 
I pity thee, Ordoniol even to anguish — 


8 Page 4] at top and along right margin; III ii 49—76.? 


All this Scene, written with sick & aching stomach, 
& even procrastinating Will, in the urgency of the Hour, 
I shall (little as the piece merits such trouble) re-work & weed 
out the 
dac d 
om (I 
declare, I 
know not 
which) Coleridge 


Wallenstein. S.T'.C .?9 


sage in the Quarterly Review, v1 (Dec 1811) 485, was: "We could be well content to rest 
p = we have a more serious charge to bring against the editor, than the omission of points, 
or the misapprehension of words. He has poliste his pages with the blasphemies of a poor 
maniac who, it seems, once published some detached scenes of the ‘Broken Heart. For this 
unfortunate creature, every feeling mind will find an a ology in his calamitous situation; but — 
for Mr Weber, we know not where the warmest of his friends will seek either palliation or 
excuse.” Gifford was reviewing Henry Weber's edition of The Dramatic Works of John Ford 
(London 1811). 
16 HCR duin Mary Lamb ill between 26 Feb and 9 May 1812; it is presumably to this illness 
that Coleridge refers. Ironically (or had the thought occurred to Coleridge too?) when Mary 
Lamb was briefly ill in March 1811 Robinson reported that Hazlitt had wondered whether she 
and her brother Charles were "injured by Coleridge's presence in town and their frequent visits 
and constant company at home, which keep their minds in a perpetual fever" (HCR 1 24-25). 
17 The “little beauty" to which Coleridge wryly refers is "Nor shall you want my favourable 
pleading." 
18 EHC 845 n 1. 
19 Omitted by EHC. 


20 [n his note (p 853 n 1) to III ii 45-46, EHC refers to The Death of Wallenstein and to joc, 
who paraphrases the last part of this entry (p 650). On 9 Feb 1813 (CL 887) Coleridge had 
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9 Pages 43-44 at bottom; IH ii 122-128.?! 


It was pleasing to observe, during the Rehearsal all the 

Actors & Actresses, & even the Mechanics on the Stage, clustring round 
while these lines were repeating, just as if it had been a 

favorite Strain of Music. But from want of depth & volume 

of Voice in Rae ?? they. did not produce an equal Effect on 

the Public, until after the Publication — & then they 

(I understand) were applauded. J have never seen 

the Piece, since the first night. S.T.C. 


10 Pages 48—49 at bottom; IV i 38—39.?? 


What troubles had I not, & at last almost fruitless, 
to teach De Camp the hurried under-voice, 

with which Isidore should utter these two lines, 
as anticipating Ordonio's Scorn, & yet unable 

to suppress his own Superstition! — And yet 

De Camp, spite of voice, person, and 
hermaphroditic protrusion of the Chest,** 
understood & realized his part better than all 

the rest — to the man of sense, I mean. — 


ll Page 49 right margin; IV i 44.” 


(goes: and 
returning) 


written to Southey: “As to my Thefts from the Wallenstein, they were on compulsion from the 
necessity of Haste — & do not lie heavy on my Conscience, being partly thefts from myself, 
& because I gave Schiller 20 for one I have taken. I shall, however, w them out as soon as 
I can: & in the mean time, I hope, they will lie snug.” JDC refers to other borrowings from 
Wallenstein (p 650—651) for III ii 158-167. 

21 EHC 856 n 1. 


22 Alexander Rae (1782-1820) acted the role of Ordonio. In a letter of 27 Jan 1818 (four days 
after the play opened) to his wife, Coleridge thought that the play might not succeed partly 
“from the want of a prominent Actor for Bidone .." (CL 886, m 481). On 13 Feb 1818 
he wrote to Poole that Rae lacked “all volume & depth of Voice” (CL 888); the phrase makes 
it clear that the blurred passage of this letter refers to Rae. Oddly enough, Rae elf chose 
Remorse as his benefit play at Lane on 14 April 1817; ed Coleridge wrote to him the 
next day (CL 1053). Coleridge had other dealings with Rae in 1817 concerning Zapolya and 
other projected plays. Hazlitt refers to Rae a number of times, seldom with praise. 

28 EHC 860 n 1. 

24 EHC changed “hermaphroditic” to "inappropriate." Vincent DeCamp played the role of 
Isidore. His sister Marie Thérése (1774-1888) married Charles Kemble in 1806. The DNB 
(p 1267) says that “Her brother occasionally acted fops and footmen at Drury Lane and the 
Haymarket, and was subsequently an actor and a cow-keeper in America.” Hazlitt had a low 
opinion of DeCamp’s acting ability. Apparently Coleridge’s tutelage in the “under-voice” had 
little effect on D p. The New York Mirror drama critic wrote of him on 22 Dec 1827: he 
“gabbles like a goose amidst the swan-like quire.” From George C. Odell, Annals of the New 
York Stage (New York 1928) m 335. 


25 Inserted after "Ordonio." Omitted by EHC. 
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12 Page 58; IV iii 10.” 


“And” for “Why” (the first word); exclamation point 
added after "T". 


18 Page 72; V i257.” 
“Yet-yet —" for “But gol" 
14 Page 77; Appendix, line 51. 


"fetter'd in that Den,” for “cast into that hole.” 


15 Page 78; a note referring to p 9.39 


fortunate in his high birth, more illustrious by 
his Art, and for his Life most of all to be 
revered. — Sir G. B.9? 


26 Omitted by EHC. 

27 EHC 880, note to line 257. 

38 Omitted by EHC. 

2 Omitted by EHC. 

80 ogee translating, for Miss Hutchinson, "nobilitate felix, arte clarior, vità colendissi- 

mus.” At time she was busy teaching Latin to Wordsworth’s daughter Dora. See The 

m of ee and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Middle Years, ed E. de Selincourt (Oxford 
a . 
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Front Matter 


Keyes DeWitt Metcalf 


In observing the anniversary of a half 
century in its central building, The 
New York Public Library has chosen to 
honor Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, who was 
a member of its staff from 1911 until 
1937. When Metcalf enrolled as a stu- 
dent in the first library school held in 
The New York Public Library in the 
fall of 1911, the Reference Department 
collections were approaching one mil- 
lion in number. By 1937, when he went 
to Harvard University, the number had 
reached two and a half million and the 
Library had become a giant in terms 
of collections, services, and problems. 
The difficulties that are part of gigant- 
' ism were the difficulties against which 
Metcalf flexed his developing adminis- 
trative muscles during those 26 years. 

It is not strange, therefore, that during 
almost his entire professional career, he 
has dealt with the problems of titans. 
Beyond a certain size, libraries become 
more difficult to manage in terms of 
space, finance, cost of unit operations, 
and staff than the arithmetical factor of 
growth would seem to require. The insti- 
tution begins to strangle in its own net 
of improvisations, layers of supervision, 
complexities of communication, jammed 
spaces, and sprouting autonomies. To 
cut through — or even control — this 
entanglement requires energy, a pecu- 
liar boldness, an ability to see problems 
whole without becoming trapped in the 
components. It also requires the inde- 
finable trait of courage. 

Keyes Metcalf has left indelible prints 
of these qualities on two libraries — the 
Reference Department of The New York 
Public Library and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. These libraries early 
collided head-on with the problems that 
eventually assail all archival research 


libraries. They had to improvise, pio- 
neer, test experimental solutions. As a 
result of Metcalf’s work in these areas, 
no consideration of problems of space, 
of cooperative acquisition, of separation 
of library services in terms of level of pa- 
tron need, of cooperative and annex stor- 
age, can overlook his findings and con- 
clusions. These are the nuclear problems 
of research librarianship, and he added 
new dimensions to their resolution. 

Keyes Metcalf enrolled in the first 
class of the new library school in The 
New York Public Library in October 
1911, a few months after the opening 
of the Central Building. Except for two 
brief return engagements to his alma 
mater, Oberlin College, he rose steadily 
through the layers of the Reference 
Department. While in library school, he 
became assistant in charge of stacks, 
then, successively, Chief of Stacks, Chief 
of the Order Division, Executive Assist- 
ant, Chief of the Preparation Division, 
and, in 1928, Chief of the Reference 
Department. This position he held until 
1937, when he moved on to become 
Director of the Harvard University 
Library. 

During the whole of his New York pe- 
riod of service, and particularly after he 
became Executive Assistant he worked 
closely with Harry Miller Lydenberg. 
This close association of Lydenberg, the 
bookman, and Metcalf, with his inven- 
tive and relentless talent for resolving 
administrative problems, stimulated a 
decade of intensive growth and change 
in the Reference Department. The an- 
nual reports bristle with problems and 
bold solutions. In 1930 came the restric- 
tive rule on use of the collections by 
college students, a rule which persisted 
for 25 years until 1955 and which now 
calls for reconsideration in the early 
1960s. The deterioration of the card 
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catalog is discussed and reproduction 
in book form considered, again a current 
solution undergoing testing. Crumbling 
paper and disintegrating files are a fre- 
quent topic until 1935, when large-scale 
microfilming gets under way. Complaints 
of staff crowding, inadequate facilities 
for serious research work by the public 
— familiar laments today — crop up 
year after year. Án addition to the 
Central Building is proposed. Over and 
over, the theme is lack of space — for 
readers, for staff, for books. 

In 1933, the Report brings the news 
of a partial solution, the acquisition of 
the 12-story building at 137-139 West 
25th Street, which will remain a safety 
valve for expanding collections for 25 
years. (Metcalf reports that the move 
to the 25th Street Annex takes place in 
the worst February snows and storms in 
a decade. Twenty-seven years later to 
the month, the move from West 25th 
Street to another new annex, on West 
43rd Street, takes place under identical 
weather conditions.) In the 1936 Report 
Metcalf expounds on the distinction be- 
tween reference and research as follows: 
“The time seems near when it will be 
advisable to divide the use of the ref- 
erence department into two groups. One 
will consist of perhaps a quarter million 
of volumes carefully selected, standard, 
mostly modern editions, largely works 
in English, and all easily replaceable, 
with a catalogue small enough to be 
used intelligently by the average in- 

uirer. This will serve ninety per cent of 

e readers more efficiently than the 
present collection, ten times that size, 
is able to do. The other, the main col- 
lection, would then be reserved for the 
remaining ten per cent engaged in the 
more difficult research work. These 
readers know how to use the large, com- 
plicated catalogue, know how to avoid 
the use of books that are not needed.” 

Perhaps the constant friction with 
this most discouraging problem of the 
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Reference Department — the overuse 
of a stupendous research facility by 
masses of students and general public 
who would be far better served by more 
general collections — led Metcalf to the 
Widener-Lamont-Houghton concept at 
Harvard, which has become such a ger- 
minal influence in university library 
planning. 

Of not many library thinkers can it 
be said that their innovations and ideas 
have remained valid and vital for thirty 
years. The Reference Department is still 
testing and putting into effect programs 
that parallel Metcalf's thinking of three 
decades ago. 

Of Keyes Metcalf's career at Harvard 
and beyond, much has been written. His 
ideas were crystalized in such achieve- 
ments as the separation of services in 
the Harvard libraries, the New England , 
Deposit Library concept, the Farming- 
ton Plan and all it continues to promise 
for future development. There has been 
a steadily widening sphere of influence 
from the many library surveys he has 
conducted, the library buildings that 
embody his thinking. He was honored 
by his profession in many ways: elec- 
tion as President of the American Li- 
brary Association, Executive Secretary 
of the Association of Research Libraries, 
among others. The New York Public 
Library is not only proud to bestow 
recognition on its distinguished alum- 
nus. It is grateful for his resourceful 


ideas on which we continue to draw. 


H. O. 
4Srd Street Annex 


The new 43rd Street Annex, housing 
the Reference Department's Newspaper 
Division and various other cataloged 
materials, opened to the public on . 
May 15. Readers seeking newspapers 
and other Annex materials are referred 
to the new quarters which are located 
at 521 West 43rd Street, between 10th 
and llth Avenues. 


Parthenia In-Violata 


A Seventeenth-Century Folio-form Quarto * 


By Ricaan J. WOLFE 
The New York Public Library 


F the four engraved music books published in England before 1630, 

two appear to have the size and outward characteristics of a folio and 

the third the attributes of a true quarto. Only in the case of the fourth 
publication, Parthenia In-Violata, is there a departure from the standard 
characteristics of format in that it is small and oblong and not of “usual” 
dimensions and upright like the others. This distinction, interesting for its 
uniqueness as well as for the thoughts it provokes in relation to the little- 
investigated areas of early English music engraving and copperplate printing, 
has been seized upon by previous commentators on the volume, who appear 
to have relied exclusively upon the oddities of its size and shape in attempting 
to adjudge its format. Edward F. Rimbault, former owner of the unique copy 
at hand and first to treat of it both musically and bibliographically, termed it 
an "obl. quarto."? J. A. Fuller-Maitland apparently accepted Rimbault's 
opinion on this point, for in discussing Parthenia In-Violata in the second 
edition of Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, he called it an "oblong 
small quarto." ? An additional format was assigned to the book by the com- 
pilers of the Short Title Catalogue (London 1926: no 13567*) who, judging 
possibly from a second-hand report, classed it a “16°.” None of these blind 


* À brief E of this article appears as the Bibliographical Note in the Library's facsimile 
edition of Parthenia In-Violata or Mayden-Musicke for the Virginalls and Bass-Viol: Selected b 
Robert Hole, with a Historical Introduction by Thurston Dart and a Foreword by Sydney Beck 
( The New York Public Library, New York 1961) (104 pages clothbound $9.00). 


1 A. M. Hind's Engraving in England in the Sixteenth & Seventeenth Centuries (Cambridge 
1952-55, pt 1t, p 335-339) provides the following dimensions for these earliest English engraved 
music books: Parthenia (1612/13), 932" x 534”; Angelo Notari's Prime Musiche Mosca (1613), 
103%” x 634"; and Orlando Gibbons’s Fantazies of III Parts (1619/20), 7" x 514". We may 
theorize from these dimensions that the first two books are approximately equal to a whole sheet 
of pott (or pot) paper folded over once or in half (which folding would. occur in the printing of 
a folio volume), dh in the case of Parthenia the paper could have been of a slightly keser size, 
and that individual leaves of the Fantaztes of III Parts would approximate a whole sheet of the 
same paper folded twice or into quarters (which would be the pattern followed in printing a 
volume in quarto). To my knowledge, detailed bibliographical analyses of these works have 
never been undertaken or at least have never been published, so that final judgement as to their 
exact formats will have to wait. Meanwhile, it does not seem inappropriate to presume the above 
formats for them. 

2 “The Parthenias,” Notes and Queries 4th ser rv (Dec 11 1869) 497—498. 

3 London 1904-10. Fuller-Maitland's article was reprinted in the 3d ed of the dictionary (Lon- 
don 1927-28) and in the 4th ed also (London 1940). His opinion as to the format of the volume 
was iterated by William C. Smith, who rewrote the article on Parthenta In-Violata for the 5th ed 
of Grove's (London 1954). 
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stabs at determining the true form of the work actually hit its mark, however, 
for a close examination of the unique copy of Parthenia In-Violata and, more 
directly, an inspection of the watermark and chain lines in the paper con- 
tained in it — which are, after all, the only valid standards for establishing 
the true format of a book — show it to be without any doubt a folio-form 
quarto (2?-form 4?) or, bibliographically speaking, a quarto of a 2°. In other 
words, whole sheets of the paper used in printing the work were cut in two 
beforehand and the volume was printed two leaves to the half-sheet through- 
out. ( Three possible exceptions to this, the title-leaf and leaves 4 and 5, for 
which quarter-sheets may have been used, will be discussed below.) Since 
individual leaves of the book can be ultimately identified as quarters of 
original whole sheets, the volume is in this sense a quarto. However, half- 
sheets were printed as though they were whole sheets and were then folded 
once over. Consequently, the volume retains some of the character of a folio. 
Parthenia In-Violata contains an additional anomaly of composition in that 
its pages, having been printed one above the other (facing opposite direc- 
tions of course) and not side by side in the usual manner of a folio or quarto 
volume, were conjugate at their top or bottom margins instead of at their 
inner edges. Because of this, they had to be cut across their folded margins 
in order that they could be turned freely; furthermore, their inner edges had 
to be brought together singularly for binding. Demonstration of the evidence 
in proof of the dual format of Parthenia In-Violata and the probable manner 
of its printing will require an exact account of the physical details of the book 
and a careful historical and technical analysis of the paper contained in it. 
The outward and obvious aspects of the unique copy of Parthenia In-Vio- 
lata are few and simple. The volume was printed from twenty-one hand- 
engraved copper plates which were imposed, in a manner of speaking, upon 
twenty-one unnumbered leaves of very thin, fine paper watermarked with 
variant forms of the device shown below.* The volume consists of a title-page 
* The watermark is located, in true quarto fashion, in the center of one or the other half-sheets. 
However, because plates were positioned one above the other and not side by side, half-sheots 
had to be folded up and cut across their mark. Consequently, the watermark appears in the 
volume nowhere in its entirety. The tracing here is a composite. Photographs of related halves 
of both variants of the mold are shown in the facsimile edition. During my examination of the 
paper in Parthenta In-Violata, it became immediately evident that the book contains not one 
watermark device but two similar marks, or twin watermarks, A pair of molds were undoubtedly 
employed in forming the paper used in printing our unique copy, each of these containing a 
similar but not identical wire outline of the watermark device. (The exact location of each form 
of the mark in the volume may be seen on the collational chart on p 357.) Twin molds were 
common to early papermaking, utilized in order that the vatman might alternate them and so 
maintain a continuous manufacture of his product. Our knowledge of them is pure pdt 
ingly specific as additional information on eU per becomes more available. For a treat- 


ment of the nature and employment of this mechanism see A. H. Stevenson, “Watermarks are 
Twins,” Studies in Bibliography 1v (1951-1952) 57-91. 
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followed by twenty leaves containing music on twenty-nine of their forty 
sides. Individual leaves measure approximately 534” in height and 772" in 
width and contain plate outlines of slightly lesser proportions. As we shall see 
later on, the outlines of plates throughout the book indicate that two plates, 
one large or double-size and one small or about half the height of the other, 
were employed to print off each half-sheet of two leaves or four pages. There 
are no signature marks present to indicate the gathering of folds or leaves. 
The book is bound in plain, light brown calf, and the binder's knife has 
cropped its margins so closely that the outlines of some plates cannot now 
be traced. The binding and flyleaf date probably from the final years of the 
eighteenth century or from the beginning years of the next. The endpapers, 
consisting of heavy paper marbled on one side, were undoubtedly added 
during the repairing of the binding either after its purchase by Drexel in 
1877 or after its acquisition by The New York Public Library eleven years 
later, for the goldstamped note "Bound by Hammond" is plainly visible on 
the pastedown paper in the front of the book. A single flyleaf, bearing across 
its inner margin the watermark date “1795,” is set behind the free endpaper 
in the front of volume; none appears in the rear.* It seems likely that the rear 
flyleaf, when present, was conjugate with the one in the front of the book, 
and it was probably on this missing leaf that was copied out the tune “Adam 
Bell,” mentioned by Mr Beck in his Foreword to the facsimile edition. It was 
probably for the MS tune that the rear flyleaf was removed in the first place.® 

Published references to the kind of paper used in Parthenia In-Violata, or 
to its watermark, are scarce. The mark was first noticed and diagrammed in 
W. A. Churchill’s Watermarks in Paper (Amsterdam 1935: nos 528, 558) 
where its source is identified (p 89) only as “End paper of incunabulum, 
King’s Coll. Cambridge” and where it is misdated “1653.” The late Edward 
Heawood, who has done the greatest amount of research on early paper used 
in England, eventually took note of Churchill’s discovery of the mark and 


5 Some interesting conclusions on the subject of dating bindings through the medium of dated 
paper within them may be found in Charles Ramsden, “Watermarks as a Guide to the pas Fa 
Bindings,” Books and the Man (Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association Annual, London 1953) 
47-51. It is here postulated that, as a rule, booksellers found little advantage in laying up great 
stocks of paper and that it was quite common for them to use up a stock in one or two years, 
while five or six years would show bad buying. Furthermore, Ramsden quotes the opinion of 
Edward Heaw foremost authority on paper used in England, who held that three years is 
an average time for using paper stocks for most general purposes. While our unique copy of 
Parthenia In-Violata was probably privately bound or rebound appoint two hundred years 
after its original date of issue and, hence, not quite within the bounds of this general rule, it 
does not seem illogical to assign the date of its present binding to a reasonable span of years 
after the watermark date “1795.” 

9 Tt will be of interest to mustcologists to note here that the tune “Adam Bell” could not have 
been copied out before 1795 if, as presumed, it appeared on the missing rear flyleaf. 
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of his error in tracing out its date, and he corrected it to read “1613.” 7 In 
that article he diagrammed the mark under the grouping “Posts or Towers" 
and supplied the following source and comment on it (p 139): 


160. Egerton Ms. 2121, Voyage to India, c. 1614. [Cf with 159. The date 
is no doubt 1613, though Churchill (no 528) reads it 1653.] The 
present example is one of the earliest of the group yet found in 
England, and is otherwise noteworthy as giving its date. 


Heawood later included a diagram of the mark in his Watermarks Mainly of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries (Hilversum 1950: no 3498, under “Post or Pil- 
lar”) and declared the initials on it to be, clearly, “I. G.” His source in this 
instance was paper contained in "Floris Journal." ? Finally, in his definition 
“Watermark” contributed posthumously to E. J. La- 
barre's Dictionary and Encyclopaedia of Paper and 
Paper-Making (Amsterdam 1952, p 360), Heawood 
made an obvious reference to the present watermark 
when, in citing examples of early dated marks, he 
stated: “They are found, e.g. on some exx. of the pair 
of pillars or gateposts, in an early small form (1613 
etc.)." In his “Further Notes on Paper Used in Eng- 
land after 1600," Heawood suggests (p 120), as a 
possible identification of the paper and of its maker, 
that the device between the posts represents the fir- 
cone of Augsburg which (he notes) had been used 
earlier in combination with the towers of Ravensburg. Some of the German 
paper, he theorizes, came into the hands of a maker in western Europe (by 
this I interpret him to mean Holland or, more probably, France) who copied 
the mark roughly for his own product. He does not believe that the paper was 
actually imported from Germany, though he does concede that German paper 
was not unknown in seventeenth-century England. 

Now for a detailed examination of the paper itself. As stated in a footnote 
earlier, the watermark does not appear in its entirety anywhere in the volume. 
Nor does it appear at all on the second, third, fifth, sixth or seventh leaf. All 
other leaves, including the title-leaf, contain the mark shown here in some 
half-form or other — either the bottom part of the tower with date and initials 





7 "Further Notes on Paper Used in England after 1600," Library 5th ser x (Dec 1947) 119- 
149. This article supplemented an earlier one entitled “Paper Used in England after 1600," 
Library 4th ser x1 (Dec 1930 — Mar 1931) 263-299, 466—498. 
8 Although the point is as yet uncertain, there is reason to suspect that "Egerton Ms. 2121, 
Voyage to India," and "Floris Journal" are one and the same. 
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or the top portion with the fir-cone — positioned in the center of the bottom 
of the leaf or, in one instance, in the center of the top. From the conjugacy of 
half-marks on alternating pairs of leaves it can be deduced that the original 
position of the watermark was approximately in the center of a half-sheet. 

The mark itself measures slightly less than 2" in height and a bit more than 
174" in width (about 5 x 3 cm). It is positioned on the leaves in a vertical 
fashion; that is, a line running from the top to the bottom of a half-mark 
would be parallel with the shorter or side margins of the leaf. Its topmost or 
bottommost points lie from 4 to 5 inches (11 to 1234cm) below the top (in 
one case above the bottom) edges of the paper. The chain lines, which are 
only faintly visible and have an interval of about 18/1,” (21cm) between 
them, are vertical, running in a direction parallel with the watermark. The 
unwatermarked paper in the front of the volume seems to be of the same 
quality and substance as that which bears a device, and intervals between 
chain lines on it measure exactly as on the other. Both the watermarked and 
unwatermarked papers appear, in fact, to be of the same making. 

The above dimensions and characteristics of the paper contained in Par- 
thenia In-Violata approximate exactly those of the sheets used for the MS 
"Floris Journal," as reported by the India Records Section, Commonwealth 
Relations Office, London, where it now reposes.? Several aspects of the 
paper contained in the "Floris Journal" have direct bearing on the make-up 
of Parthenia In-Violata and are thexefore noted here for future reference. 
(1) The paper in the “Floris Journal" is uniform in size (reported to be 
1234" x 734” or 31 x 20cm). (2) Only 39 leaves of it bear the watermark 
device, which is identical with the mark in our music book and which lies 
exactly in the center of these leaves, while the remaining 40 have none. 
(3) The watermarked and unwatermarked papers are not situated in an 
alternating fashion. (4) There is no countermark or, in fact, any other device 
on the unwatermarked leaves. 

When examining the paper of Parthenia In-Violata with this information 
in mind, we can recognize with little difficulty the manner in which it was 
used and, furthermore, some of the factors which determined the way in 
which plates were positioned on it. Postponing consideration of the first seven 
leaves for the present and working forward from the eighth through the final 
leaf (these being watermarked throughout suggest a regularity that is not 


9 "Peeter Williamson Floris his Journal for ye 7th viage translated out of Duitch, who arrived 
in England Anno 1615 & died two moenthes after his said arrivall in London," MS, India Office, 
Marine Records, No xm. The “Journal” was published by the Hakluyt Society, London 1934, 
under the title Peter Floris: His Voyage to the East Indies in the Globe, 1611-1615, being v 74, 
2nd ser of its Works. 
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immediately assignable to the first seven), we can see that every other leaf 
bears half of the watermark conjugate with the half-mark on its sister sheet. 
(The collational chart on p 357 points this out immediately.) By aligning half- 
marks, chain lines, and plate outlines in instances where these run off the page, 
we can conclude without any doubt that each pair of leaves was initially 
united in one single leaf. Consequently, we know that leaves 8 and 9 are a 
pair or are mates, as are leaves 10 and 11, 12 and 13, and so on through 
leaves 20 and 21. Looking from leaf 8 through leaf 13, we can see (this also 
shows up on the collational chart) that the bottom half of the watermark is 
situated on the even-numbered leaf of each pair and the top half on odd 
ones. Beginning with mated leaves 14-15, there is an obvious reversal of this 
pattern. The sequence of half-marks on pairs of leaves 8-9, 10-11, and 12-13 
indicates that their half-sheets were printed right side up, with the water- 
mark upright. (In printing, the bottom part of the sheet was folded up and 
placed in apposition with the top half.) The contrary arrangement on mated 
leaves 14-15 and after merely shows that the half-sheets toward the rear of 
the book were printed upside down, with the watermark inverted. Applying 
our initial pattern to the first seven leaves now, we can infer (and in this chain 
lines tend to corroborate us) that unwatermarked leaves 2 and 3 and 6 and 7 
are pairs or mates and were originally united on the same half-sheets. Truly 
irregular and requiring further analysis are the title-leaf and leaves 4 and 5. 
The title-leaf is obviously unmated; leaves 4 and 5 cannot be true mates, for 
one is watermarked and one is not. 

By looking into historical evidence embodied in the early customs and 
traditions of papermaking, we know that the pairs of leaves which we deduce 
to have been single sheets had to be half-sheets and could not have been 
whole sheets of themselves. It was an unvarying rule of early paper that the 
chain lines in it run parallel with the short edges of the whole sheet, that is 
with the short way of mold used to form them (the mold being always 
oblong, its width approximately 3 to 4 in proportion to its length). The 


10 R. B. McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students (London 1927) 165- 
166, The rule further implies that the watermark appears in the middle of one-half of the whole 
sheet. Since McKerrow's initial synthesis of this rule, several articles have appeared to record and 
explain apparent variations of it. These are concerned with paper made twice the size of that 
needed to produce the sheet called for by the printer (occasioned, initially, by a paper shortage in 
England after 1689 and later on by the desire to minimize the taxation on it) or with paper 
manufactured from double or divided molds, which is noted in the footnote following. See 
E. Heawood, “The Position on the Sheet of Early Watermarks,” Library 4th ser 1x: (June 1928) 
38-47; A. T. Hazen, "Eighteenth-Century Quartos with Vertical Chain-Lines,” Library 4th ser 
xvi (Dec 1935) 337-342; G. Pollard, "Notes on the Size of the Sheet,” Library 4th ser xxn 
(Sept-Dec 1941) 105-137; and K. Povey and I. J. C. Foster, “Turned Chain-Lines,” Library 
5th ser v (Dec 1950) 184-200. 
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vatman, when dipping the mold into the tub of paper pulp, held it by its 
shorter sides, in about the way one normally holds a tray, so that the heavy 
wires which produce the chain lines in the finished sheet were directed away 
from his body. This arrangement allowed him to control the flow of pulp 
throughout the mold and let the excess fall over the edge opposite him and 
back into the tub. A lengthwise arrangement of the heavy wires would have 
impeded both of these desired effects. When picturing united leaves of 
Parthenia In-Violata with this in mind, we can surmise right off from the 
direction of chain lines, which now run parallel with the long edges of 
reconstructed sheets, that we are looking at the halves of a sheet whose 
full extent must have had the present long edges for its shorter dimen- 
sion, to which the watermark and chain lines were parallel. To suppose 
that the half-sheets of Parthenia In-Violata had been molded whole 
would be to assume that the vatman worked for once in a manner 
contrary to a rational and established custom of the early papermaking 
trade. 

We can see then that our unique book cannot be properly classed as a 
folio, for this format implies whole sheets folded over once. Yet it cannot be 
called a true quarto, either. For although we actually have the equivalent of 
whole sheets folded over twice (the cutting in half of whole sheets can be 
considered equal to a folding of them), we know from the arrangement of 
watermarks that the folding patterns of a normal quarto are lacking here. 
That is, the presence of half-marks on nearly every leaf of the volume demon- 
strates that no two adjacent half-sheets could have been derived from the 
same whole sheet of paper. In other words, quaternions cannot be present 
here. The watermark pattern also argues conclusively against a smaller 
format such as an octavo, a duodecimo, or a sextidecimo. The only solid 
conclusion we can arrive at concerning the format of Parthenia In-Violata 
is that it is a combination of quarto and folio. Inasmuch as format is depend- 
ent upon whole sheets and we have identified individual leaves of the volume 
as quarters of whole sheets, the book is in one sense a quarto. But insofar 
as format is also dependent upon folding and we have shown the book to 
have been printed on single sheets folded once over, it displays some of the 
character of a folio. 


11 The only way to explain these half-sheets as whole sheets would be to infer the use of a 
double or divided mold in their manufacture — clearly an invention of the mid-elghteenth 
century. The article by Povey and Foster cited before furnishes examples of variant printings 
occasioned by this device and an historical synopsis of its introduction into the various European 
countries. Its construction and operation are fully described in A. H. Stevenson's "Watermarks 
are Twins." 
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If the paired or mated sheets can only be halves of original whole sheets, 
what appearance, then, did the original whole sheets have? We can deter- 
mine the minimum dimensions of these by simply doubling half-sheets. Since 
the paper of the “Floris Journal” exceeds in size that of the unique copy of 
Parthenia In-Violata (the latter having been trimmed perhaps three times), 
we shall consider it ideally closer to the proportions of the paper as manu- 
factured. The paper in the “Floris Journal” uniformly measures 734” across. 
Consequently, the width of whole sheets could not have been less than 1575". 
By the same token, whole sheets could not have measured less than 1274" 
high, the actual height of the "Floris Journal." The minimum dimensions of 
whole sheets, then, must have been 1514" x 1214” or, more ideally 16" x 13".* 
These measurements fall within the dimensions of two sizes of paper fre- 
quently used in England before 1800: pott (or pot) and foolscap. The first is 
known to have measured from 1514” x 127" to 1734” x 1434” and the latter 
from 15" x 1234" to 1814” x 1412". Both were writing, printing, and wrapping 
papers which, when folded or cut, must have formed much of the ordinary 
letter paper of the day. The employment of paper bearing the "pillar and 
fir-cone" watermark for the MS "Floris Journal" suggests, in fact, a corre- 
sponding use for it. Heawood gives approximately 51 examples of the "pillar 
and post” mark in his Watermarks Mainly of the 17th and 18th Centuries 
(nos 3485-3535), all of which resemble in some way the mark in Parthenia 
In-Violata. Furthermore, his list of sources for these shows that this partic- 
ular variety of paper was in use in England between 1614 (the "Floris 
Journal" is cited as the earliest example) and the end of the seventeenth 
century, most of the sources dating before 1670 and only one after 1700. 
Neither this sort of paper nor this watermark is mentioned on the first known 
inventory of paper in England, Bodleian MS Rawlinson D.398, f 156, dating 
from the year 1674,?? or in the initial British statute, Act of 1711 (10 Anne, c. 
19, 8 32, 38), which classified sorts of paper for the purpose of imposing a tax 
upon it. The absence of our paper from these documents tends to indicate 
that it must have been going out of use by the late seventeenth century if, 


12 When relating these dimensions back to the measurements of the Fantazies of III Parts, 
quoted in footnote 1, and to individual leaves of Parthenia In-Violata, we can readily see that 
both works are equivalent in size to quarters of near-identical whole sheets. In addition to the 
fact that our book was obviously printed on half-sheets, the major physical distinction between 
the two (based, of course, upon our present inadequate knowledge of the exact bibliographical 
nature of the Fantazles) is that the Gibbons book was printed upright in the usual manner of a 
quarto volume and In-Violata, having been engraved in an oblong fashion, assumed a lengthwise 
shape. Little wonder, then, that our book has so frequently been presumed to be an oblong quarto. 
18 The manuscript was published in R. W. Chapman’s “An Inventory of Paper, 1674,” Library 
4th ser vu (Mar 1927) 402-408. 
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indeed, it had not entirely gone, perhaps having given way to either foolscap 
or pott, both of which were in use about then.!4 

The report on the paper of the “Floris Journal” makes the next order of 
business — the final construction of whole sheets — fairly simple, and we are 
aided in this task by collateral evidence. We know from the “Journal” that 
the watermark, when present, occupied the center portion of a half-sheet. 
The absence of the mark from about an equal number of leaves of the 
"Journal" (as well as from a number of leaves of Parthenia In-Violata) indi- 
cates that the watermark appeared on only one half of a whole sheet and 
that no countermark was present on the other. Countermarks were not stand- 
ard components of paper until about 1650 or later. The whole sheet thus 
conformed to the general rule, cited in a footnote earlier (no 10), that on 
early paper the watermark appeared in the middle of one-half of the whole 
sheet. We are assisted in identifying the half of the whole sheet on which 
the mark probably appeared by a report in Allan Stevenson's “Watermarks 
are Twins" (p 72) which states: "Though extant moulds show the main water- 
mark centered in either half [of the whole sheet], with the countermark 
similarly placed in the opposite half, my notes suggest that in the period 
before countermarks the watermark was oftener on the right side of the 
mould, and thus in the left halfsheet of the paper, reading in." 

Our conclusions concerning whole sheets of paper used for both the 
“Floris Journal" and Parthenia In-Violata may be summed up as follows. The 
paper measured approximately 16" x 13". It was watermarked in the center 
of one of its halves only (possibly the left), and its other half was blank. The 
chain lines ran in a vertical direction parallel with its shorter edges and at 
intervals of about **/,,”. The sheet must have had, in effect, about the ap- 
pearance of the “two leaves of a book in folio" diagrammed in McKerrow’s 
Introduction to Bibliography (p 168), though in our case the mark might 
appear in the opposite half of the sheet. Historically speaking, it was in use 
mainly during the early and middle seventeenth century and was probably 
an equivalent of the varieties pott or foolscap. 

The next task is to determine the manner in which plates were positioned 
on the half-sheets of paper. To do this is a relatively simple matter also if, as 
earlier, we approach the problem through the tell-tale patterns in the com- 
position of the book. In thumbing through the pages of the volume (or in 


14 A check into Heawood's list of sources for pott (p 143-145) and foolscap (p 108-111) in 
his Watermarks Mainly of the 17th and 18th Centuries suggests that the former was popular in 
England from about 1575 on and remained in use for perhaps a century or more. F'oolscap, on 
the other hand, probably did not come into wide usage until just before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Yt undoubtedly enjoyed a correspondingly long period of employment. 
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scanning its layout summarized in the collational formula which shall follow 
shortly), we can detect another salient feature in the make-up of Parthenia 
In-Violata. With the exception of the unmated title-leaf and the first two pairs 
of leaves (leaves 1 through 5), every second leaf of every pair of leaves — we 
can see — has a blank verso which is preceded by three pages of printed 
music. Consequently, commencing with the third pair of leaves (6 and 7) and 
working through to the final set (20 and 21), we notice the following arrange- 
ment of music on each pair of leaves or four pages: leaf 1* (page 1), music; 
leaf 1” (page 2), music; leaf 2* (page 3), music; leaf 2" (page 4), blank. 
Examining the printed pages of Parthenia In-Violata once more, we en- 
counter still another pattern in its printing (which shows up to a degree in 
the facsimile edition), the one revealed by the outlines or contours of plates 
on individual pages. By tracing out visually the edges of plates on printed 
pages throughout, we find that two plates were used to print off each half- 
sheet. One of these, printed always on the recto of the initial leaf of each pair 
of leaves (page 1), was small and left the impression of four edges. The other, 
positioned throughout on the verso of leaf 1 and the recto of leaf 2 (pages 2 
and 3 of each set, which face one another), was large or double the height 
of the other and left visible outlines for only three sides on either page, each 
page having only a top and two side outlines running down to the very 
margin of the sheet. The function of the first plate is obvious and need con- 
cern us no further. The second plate, however, requires additional explana- 
tion. The three-sided outlines on the inner pages of every two mated leaves 
indicate that these pages could not have been printed from two small, sep- 
arate plates, but, on the contrary, must have been worked off from one large 
plate which was the equal of two small ones. In relating side margins on 
inner pages to one another, it becomes immediately evident that the half-plate 
employed to print page 3 of each pair was engraved on the upper portion of 
a double-size plate and the half-plate for page 2 on the bottom part, with the 
latter cut in an upside down position facing the other. 

Before going on to reconstruct the probable manner in which Parthenia 
In-Violata was printed (and at the same time some of the reasons behind the 
idiosyncrasies of engraving which caused it to be imposed as it ultimately 
was), we shall summarize graphically the information deduced up to this 
point. The collational chart below should prove convenient not only for 
reaffirming the scheme of paired or mated leaves, the exact half of the 
watermark and the variant form of it found on each of them, and the 
specific use of small or large plates in their printing, but will be of value in 
the coming investigation into the probable imposition of the book by showing 
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the specific piece of music or void occupying each of its pages. (Bracketing 
denotes double plates. An asterisk (*) shows watermark mold A’. All others 
are mold A, its twin. See photographs in the facsimile edition. ) 


LEAF WATERMARK OCCUPIED BY LEAF WATERMARK OCCUPIED BY 
tiated d bottom half at bottom title-page 12* bottom half at bottom X 
I ank page 12" XI [a] 
2? ‘none blank page ate 137 top half at bottom P S 
mated — 77 I m 13 blank page 
a none 5 b] 14" top half at bottom XII 
ank page 14° XIII ‘| 
47 bottom half at top I mated 15° bottom half at bottom a k 
unmated 4" blank page 15" blank page 
57. none Hr 16* top half at bottom xin 
5" HILL [a] ed 16 XV 
6* none IH [5] AE 177 bottom half at bottom XVI 
6* V[a Y blank 
mies 77 none M f b RS 
7 blank page is top half at bottom Aut ta] 
87 bottom half at bottom * VI mated — (0r bottom half at bottom ait [b] 
mated 8" ivi R 197 blank page 
9* top half at bottom * VII [b] 
9" blank page 20" top half at bottom XIX 
v 
10* bottomhalfatbottom* — VIII ] mated D. bottom halt at bottom tex fi 
10" IX [a 
mated II" top half at bottom *. IX fal nm blank page 
uM blank page 


When printing the third through the tenth half-sheets or pairs of leaves, 
the engraver or copperplate printer took up one or the other plates — it is 
my belief that he probably used the larger plate first and it is certainly more 
convenient to assume that he did so — and after having inked it and added 
paper and blankets to it, sent it through the rollers of the press. When the 
large plate came from the press (assuming it was printed first), the half-sheet 
printed from it contained two pages of music on one of its sides, each page 
being directed toward the other. By simply folding this in two with the 
printed pages inside, the printer effected a proper sequence of parts on inner 
folds (pages 2 and 3, facing one another). He could then complete the 
scheme for each regular pair of leaves by simply printing their initial pages 
from small plates on the other sides of their turned-up leaves or quarter sheets. 

It is entirely possible that the small plate for page 1 was printed while the 
half-sheet was still whole, either after one side of the sheet had been printed 
from a large plate or before (in the latter event, the process outlined before 
would have to be completed in reverse). It is equally possible that half-sheets 
were cut in two immediately after their printing from double plates and that 
single plates were run through the press on the blank side of the initial leaf 
of each set. We cannot actually know the exact order or method of printing, 
nor can we tell whether half-sheets were severed before or after gathering, 
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though it is apparent from the evidence shown before that the unattached 
inner edges of leaves had to be brought together one by one for binding. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the large or double-size plates had 
to be printed whole (and for this reason, among others, I prefer to believe 
that they were printed first), for what was the object of large plates in the 
first place if not to print off two pages of music with one turn of the press? 
The use of double-size plates in the printing of Parthenia In-Violata not only 
brings to light an apparently commonplace practice in early music engraving 
and copperplate printing — the use of double or oversize plates to cut down 
the tiresome inking and printing jobs — but helps us clear up the mystery of 
the two irregular sets of leaves (2 and 3; 4 and 5) which immediately follow 
the title-page.!5 

Before looking into these, we need only examine the facsimile edition or 
the collational chart above in order to recognize the existence of two addi- 
tional matters in the composition of the volume which will aid us in under- 
standing the enigmas of these sets. The first of these is that, with the excep- 
tion of piece III, each time a single piece extends onto two pages, it was 
engraved on a double-size plate. Secondly, with the same exception, all pieces 
running onto two pages and hence positioned on large plates were printed on 
the inner pages of sets of leaves and consequently face one another — an 
arrangement designed to permit the players to spread the book open before 


15 Proof that this was a fairly standard procedure and one not restricted to the present case, 
to the seventeenth century, or even to the English music engraving and co te printing 
trades, is afforded by the employment of this very technique in a number of early American 
engraved music collections of similar proportions, of which the Elegant Extracts for the German 
Flute or Violin (Philadelphia, J. Carr, 1794), A Collection of the Most Favorite Country Dances 
(New York, J. Hewitt, ca. 1802), and The Anacreontic Vocalist (Boston, G. Graupner, 1809) 
come first to my mind (copies of these are in The New York Public Library). Working almost 
exclusively with American imprints, I have had little occasion to observe the frequency of this 
technique in English music books. However, in searching at random for oblong i Looks in 
the music reserve collections of The New York Public Library, I found that the first three such 
English poe that I came upon had been printed from double plates. These were: The 
Catch Club or Merry Companions (1st part, London, I. Walsh, ca. 1731, British Union Catalo 

172), Leoni of Naples’ A Complete Introduction to the Art of Playing the Mandoline (London, 
Laurus and Broderip, ca. 1785, BUC p 612), and Thomas Cahusac's The Complete Tutor for 
the German Flute (London, T. Cahusac, ca. 1790, BUC p 148). There can be little doubt that 
it was a custom common to the trade. The repetition of these techniques through the span of three 
centuries emphasizes another aspect of music engraving and copperplate printing that has not 
been fully appreciated, that from the very cradle period of the music engraving and music 
printing trades the methods and tools of these processes remained averlis constant. Even 
improvements in them — for instance, the introduction of pewter instead of copper for plates 
a with it the practice of stamping notation with dies or punches rather than cutting it freely 
by hand — became as deep-rooted as the techniques they replaced, and many of them continue 
even today. A glance into William Gamble’s Music Engraving and Printing (London 1923) 
shows that some of the modern-day engravers of England still cling to the archaic traditions of 
the trade, such as mixing their own in preference to buying it ready-made, scoring lines 
individually with a graver rather than using a five-pronged “staver” or “scorer” for cutting them 
out with one motion, etc. 
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them and play through any piece without the inconvenience of having to turn 
a page before the music had been concluded. Even in the case of the fourth 
piece, which is positioned in part on an irregular set of leaves, it will be noted 
that two halves of a single piece were kept on facing pages. But more of this 
later. 

Now for a look into the anomalies of the first two pairs or sets of leaves and, 
afterwards, the title-leaf. The first set of leaves differs from all regular pairs 
in the book only in that its initial page was left blank. Since the introductory 
piece of music in Parthenia In-Violata extends onto two pages, we can easily 
guess why the first page of this initial pair of leaves contains no music. For 
obvious reasons the planners of the work wished it to commence with “The 
Kinges Morisck," several bars of which are engraved across the open music 
book in the title-page illustration. In line with our unvarying rule that all 
two-page pieces are set on facing pages, the recto of the first leaf of this set, 
page 1, had to be left blank. 

The only alternatives remaining to the planners of the volume would 
have been (a) either to print a one-page piece in the initial void and con- 
sequently not commence the volume with “The Kinges Morisck" or (b) to 
separate the two parts of the first piece so that one fell on the recto of a 
leaf and one on the verso. The latter choice would naturally have occasioned 
page-turning during the performance. 

The next pair of leaves varies from the usual scheme of the volume in that 
the verso of leaf 1 (page 2) and not the verso of leaf 2 (page 4) is blank. This 
pair, it will be remembered, contains one leaf that is watermarked and one 
that is not. Furthermore, the final page of this set holds the first part of piece 
INI, while its conclusion is positioned on the next pair of leaves. Our analysis 
of the probable method of printing this set is impeded by the fact that the 
plate outlines on both sides of leaf 5 are incomplete, for in neither case has 
the binder's knife left us enough of the top margin to reveal the exact shape 
of the plate used. Consequently, two possibilities exist. Either both sides of 
leaf 5 containing Nos III and IIII[a] were printed from individual small 
plates, or, alternatively but less probably, these two pages were printed 
from one large plate and the “work-and-turn” method of imposition was 
followed. 

If leaves 4 and 5 were actually printed from three small plates — and this 
seems to be the more probable explanation of their printing — it appears 
likely that these were simply imposed on detached quarter-sheets. Consider- 
ing the odd make-up of this set and the number of plates involved, would not 
the printer be working at a disadvantage in attempting to print them on the 
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same half-sheet of paper? (In the event that this did happen, the probability 
of a cancellation arises, though there would be no actual way of proving it 
now.) If leaf 5 had been printed through the work-and-turn method, leaves 
4 and 5 could not have been run off on the same piece of paper. Either 
possibility offers a likely explanation of the watermarked and unwatermarked 
leaves in this set. In following the work-and-turn method of imposition, the 
engraver would have intentionally cut pieces ITI and IITI[a] on the same side 
of a large plate, as was his custom with all pieces to be positioned in center 
folds of half-sheets. In this instance, however, he would print both sides of a 
half-sheet from this same large plate, though one side would be printed 
with the direction of the plate reversed. Consequently, he would end up 
with a half-sheet containing the equivalent of two leaves with pieces III 
and IIII[a] in sequence on either leaf. He could complete each copy of 
this set by printing piece II from a small plate on a separate piece of 
paper. 

The presence of irregular leaves 4 and 5 is probably explained by the 
apparently intentional grouping of piece III next to V, the two being “New 
Noddie" and “Old Noddie" respectively. There is no other way than the 
present one to arrange them so that they are contiguous and at the same time 
lie on facing pages. That the planners of the volume obviously did not want 
a blank to separate them is proved by the fact that No IIII could easily have 
been arranged so that its parts faced one another on the inner fold of this 
set of leaves. And such an arrangement would have allowed the engraver to 
follow the regular plate scheme of the book. This explanation of the inten- 
tional positioning and grouping of specific pieces in specific parts of the book 
is supported by a proper succession of titles throughout. In addition to the 
fact that Parthenia In-Violata commences with "The Kinges Morisck" and 
that “New Noddie" rightly precedes “Old Noddie,” "The Kinges Morisck" 
is properly followed by “The Lordes Mask” and “The First Part of the 
Old Yeere” appropriately enough comes before “The Last Part of the Olde 
Yeere.” 

Turning now to the unmated title-leaf, we can deduce from the half-mark 
on its bottom margin that it was printed on a detached quarter-sheet — or at 
least that it was not printed on a sheet conjugate with any other quarter-sheet 
in this copy. That it was not conjugate with leaf 4 is shown by the fact that 
both leaves contain identical halves of the watermark device. And it cannot 
be related to leaves 2 or 3, for neither contains a watermark at all. In the first 
state of the work, however, the dedication leaf (having itself a blank verso or 
perhaps a printed table of contents on its reverse side) may well have fol- 
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lowed the title-leaf and may even have been printed on the other half of a 
half-sheet conjugate with it.!9 As Dart points out in his discussion of Parthenia 
In-Violata, a dedication page, when present in these early music books, 
usually followed the title-page and was printed on one side of the paper only 
— “the right side of an opening,” which would make it lie to the right of the 
unprinted verso of the title-leaf. It does not therefore appear likely that the 
first page of the initial pair of leaves (the recto of leaf 2) was left blank in 
order to accommodate the dedication plate in the earlier state of the work. 
The more plausible explanation seems to be the one that we have offered, that 
27 was left blank because of the nature and length of the first piece of music. 

The irregularities contained in leaves 2 through 5 expose basic calculations 
in the planning and executing of the work which might have been lost from 
view had these anomalies not existed. It does not seem farfetched to conclude 
from the arrangement of specific pieces in specific locations and in specific 
sequences, as well as from the positioning of two-page pieces on facing pages, 
that the layout of the volume was in effect governed by the larger pieces and 
hence larger plates within it. In examining this point, I shall relate Parthenia 
In-Violata to the 1655 edition of its sister publication, Parthenia, the only 
original copy of this work which is now available to me.!7 A comparison of 
the two actually offers something in the way of an explanation as to why the 
fourth page of each set of leaves was left blank — though, admittedly, it does 
not clear up the mystery by very much. In Parthenia, as in In-Violata, large 
or double-size plates were employed to print off almost all of the music which 
ran onto two pages. When this occurred, these pages were invariably posi- 
tioned on the inner pages of folio folds (pages 2 and 3 of a pair of leaves, 


16 That the unique copy of Parthenia In-Violata represents the second state of the edition is, 
I believe, undisputably proved by Dart (though the word “issue” would be more bibliographically 
exact). The first state probably contained the title-page in an unemended form, that is, lacking 
the one line dedication and the imprint present on the second. In place of these, there probably 
existed a title-page without imprint and a separate and elaborate dedication page, which followed 
the title. While the style of lettering in the present dedication is compatible with that of the 
title, it does seem to have been squeezed somewhat and added as a sort of afterthought. The 
imprint, on the other hand, is conspicuously large and dissimilar from other lettering on the 
title-page and was undoubtedly a later addition to its plate. 

17 “Printed for John Clarke, at the lower end of Cheapside, entering into Mercers Chappell, 
1655.” A copy of this edition, reprinted from the plates of the first (1612/13) edition of the 
work, is in The New York Public Library (Drexel 5608). Because the same plates were used 
for both, their contents are identical, albeit they may not have been arranged on paper in 
identical or even similar fashions. Unfortunately, Otto Erich Deutsch’s recent facsimile of the 
1612/13 edition (London 1942) gives us no aid in this matter, for in it plates were not only 
reproduced back to back, without regard to their original positions on leaves, but their outlines 
were apparently cut and rounded off, giving all contours the same approximate shape. The fac- 
simile on of Parthenia exposes neither the use of double-size plates in the printing of the 
original nor the patterns followed in spacing plates throughout the volume. 
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as in our "pseudo-folio" at hand ).!? Hence, we encounter a common engrav- 
ing and composing pattern in these two early English music books which 
may be more than mere coincidence. In addition to its format and manner of 
folding, Parthenia differs from Parthenia In-Violata in that its one-page plates 
were not printed on the rectos of the first leaf (page 1) of each set but were 
printed on one side of separate half-sheets (their versos were left blank) 
which were bound in before or after folio folds. In a sense, then, In-Violata 
may be considered a more economical printing job than the 1655 edition of 
its sister publication. In reflecting upon the obvious layout around the larger 
plates in the volume, we find that there is no possible way to compose the 
book in a manner which permits both the present location of pieces with their 
"spread-open" arrangement and at the same time allows the voids to be fully 
utilized. While, it may be argued, the planners of the book could have em- 
ployed additional plates for working out a scheme allowing this, the obvious 
fact remains that they did not do so. 

One minor point relating to the format of the volume remains to be cleared 
up. If, in printing from half-sheets, the chain lines are reversed (a half-sheet 
in folio would have horizontal chain lines, a half-sheet in quarto would con- 
tain vertical chain lines, and so on), why are the chain lines not reversed 
here? The answer lies in the shape of the book. Parthenia In-Violata, being 
oblong, required that its pages be positioned one above the other and not 
side by side. As a result, we notice a pattern of chain lines compatible with a 
true folio volume and we encounter, in final analysis, a variant of a rule 
governing a variant. 

An examination of the “cutting” techniques contained in Parthenia In- 
Violata provokes a strong suspicion (already aroused by Dart) that the 


18 In the 1655 edition of Parthenia, pieces running to two pages are usually found on large 
plates almost equal to the size of the watermarked and countermarked (foolscap and three 
circles) whole sheets, with three exceptions (the first of which exposes an extremely interesting 
phenomenon of engraving — the cancellation of a plate). It appears that the engraver of 
pers XI, which was being put onto a double plate, found on nearing the end of the piece that 

e had miscalculated in spacing out and marking his plate, for it would not accommodate all of 
the music in the piece. Consequently, he apparently cut off or cancelled the second half of the 
plate (leaving the first half intact) and recopied the music of the discarded half onto a new 
plate half the width of a double plate, squeezing the music terribly in order to accomplish even 
this. Similar, though as yet unsolved, anomalies crop up in pieces and XIX, both of which 
run onto two pages but have their second pages printed small plates. In Parthenia, two 
one-page pieces located on inner folds were always printed from small plates. This is in direct 
contrast to the one such example in In-Violata, pieces XV and XVI, which occupy the two halves 
of a double plate. (This dissimilarity in Parthenia In-Violata is perhaps complicated by the fact 
that the plate containing Nos XV and XVI may have been engraved by two different craftsmen. ) 
Dart’s observation that these are the only titled pieces after No X, that they more properly 
belong to the earlier part of the book, and that they have been placed in their present locations 
merely to suit the engraver's convenience, may have some significance in eventually clearing up 
the riddle of their engraving. 
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engraving of the volume was not the work of one individual but of several 
associated craftsmen. In attempting to decipher the engraving styles in 
Parthenia In-Violata, we are quite frankly treading on uncertain ground and 
inviting conclusions which are at best tenuous and rebuttable, if not open to 
complete repudiation. Nevertheless, the book appears to contain several dis- 
tinctions of engraving, and it does not seem right that these should be left 
unnoticed. The most obvious traces of plural hands at work in engraving the 
music of Parthenia In-Violata are the bass and "G" clefs and the numerals 
(these are the only signs both large enough and frequent enough to allow 
fairly reliable conclusions). The variations in these suggest that at least four 
hands may have engraved the music of the book, and I am inclined toward 
the following theoretical division of labor: One engraver, whom I shall identi- 
fy with the siglum “A,” executed the plates for pieces Il» 4], TT, [ITI «»2 b], 
Visandbl VT VIJ! sdb], VIII, XII, and XIX; engraver "B" cut piece III only; 
engraver "C" did the plates containing Nos IX (#0461, X, XT [s and bl, XTTTIe and Pl, 
XVI, XVIII!" 24), and XXI» db]; and engraver ^D" undertook the cutting of 
pieces XIITI, XV, and XVII. If these allocations could be proved correct, the 
engraving of the volume would have been divided almost evenly between 
engravers A and C. The possibility of several engravers at work on Parthenia 
In-Violata raises the point that the MS music sheets, from which its contents 
were copied, were distributed among the various craftsmen.” Another inter- 
esting hypothesis — though it is incapable of proof one way or the other — 
is connected with the printing of leaf 5. If both sides of this had been printed 
from a double-size plate through the work-and-turn method of imposition, 
it is possible that two craftsmen could have worked on the plate concurrently, 
each sitting at opposite sides of a table. (The possibility that it represents the 
work of two engravers would have some bearing here.) In this leaf, the 
rounded plate outlines, printing in the bottom and not the top margins as 
elsewhere, show that Nos III and IIII[a] would have been cut from the 
center to the outer margins of an oversize plate. 

The lettering of titles in the book appears to be the work of at least two 
distinct hands, neither of which can be positively identified with the engraver 
of the elaborate title-page plate. Observe in the facsimile, for example, the 
handwriting in “The First Part of the Old Yeere" and “The Last Part of the 
Olde Yeere.” The descending loops of “f” in “Of” and “Y” in "Yeere" are not 


19 In a letter relating to the publication of the facsimile edition of Parthenia In-Violata, Mr Dart 
has advanced the interesting theory that such MS sheets were the musical equivalents of the 
foul papers so beloved by Shakespearean scholars — that is, ud were individual sheets con- 
taining individual pieces of music, in various hands (some of them in all probability in the 
composers' own handwritings). 
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identical, though the "Y" in "The Last Part of the Olde Yeere" appears identi- 
cal with the “Y” in No VI, "Ages Youth.” And note the variant spellings of 
"Old" and "Olde" in the first two pieces. Suffice it to say that there was no 
need to add the extra vowel here for spacing purposes, as might be the case 
in letterpress printing. We must confess that is it indeed possible that certain 
engravers might have restricted themselves to certain forms — for instance, 
some might cut staves and notations only while others might engrave notes 
and nothing else — and, secondly, that idiosyncrasies of clef formation and 
the like could have been reproduced exactly as they stood in MS form. None- 
theless, there appear to be sufficient traces of variant styles of engraving in 
Parthenia In-Violata to justify reference to them here. 

Final judgment concerning some of the riddles of engraving and printing 
in the unique copy of Parthenia In-Violata will probably have to await the 
day when detailed bibliographic accounts or true facsimiles of its three 
predecessors are made available to us.*° The make-up of this small music book 
has probably been examined as much as possible in light of our present im- 
perfect knowledge of the early English music engraving and music printing 
trades and their products. Barring arrival on the scene of a heretofore un- 
known copy (an unlikely occurrence), the best tools for advancing our 
knowledge of it and at the same time increasing our understanding of early 
music engraving and printing are materials which allow us to make exact 
comparisons of it with its contemporaries. In the meantime, we can only 
assume that detailed accounts or precise photoreproductions will prove inter- 
relationships between them that have only been theorized up to now or 
perhaps not even suspected at all. For example, is it unreasonable to assume 
that there probably exists a close tie between Parthenia and Prime Musiche 
Nuova, both of which appear to be folio volumes, were products of the same 
engraver (or engravers?), and are separated in date of issue by only one 
year? The engraving and printing techniques in In-Violata, on the other 
hand, may find parallels in the Fantazies of III Parts. These works are not only 
near-equal in overall dimensions (in spite of the fact that one was imposed 
lengthwise and one upright) and are thought to have been engraved by John 
or Robert Hole, or both, but, according to Dart’s dating of Parthenia In- 
Violata can be grouped close together with regard to time of publication. 


20 It is my experience that photostats would be inadequate for analyzing these works. First, 
it is nec to handle an original copy or, ideally, all available copies of a given work in order 
to evaluate the evidence of watermarks and chain lines and therewith establish format. Secondly, 
a photostat copy of In-Violata failed to show the outlines of plates on its pages. It was necessary 
to resort to our unique copy of the work once more in order to determine its probable printing. 


Greenwich Village, N.Y.C. 
What it has meant for the City 


By FRANK WEITENKAMPF 
Chief of Prints Division, Retired 


HEN Greenwich Village, in New York’s lower Manhattan, gets into 

the news, we generally hear about cafés and beatniks. But this region 
is and has been one of varied aspects, which have given it, through the years, 
a place quite its own in the Metropolis. With its surroundings it has figured 
in the history of the city and of the nation. Its political and social record is 
somewhat reflected in the very names of its streets, recalling historical person- 
ages and times, of both local and wider interest. 

While an area of private houses and prominent families, it was also the 
scene of important activity in the field of culture — in literature, art, the 
theatre, and music. It has a tradition well worth preserving and living up to. 

Here was the literary centre of the city, swarming with authors, publishers, 
printers, bookbinders. If you went into the Astor Library, now part of The 
New York Public Library, on Lafayette Place (now Street), you experienced 
an air of intellectual intimacy. Here gathered ever so many writers, whose 
books and articles were widely read, even though there were no book clubs. 
There was the shaggily picturesque Moncure D. Conway, author of books 
on history, demonology, and religion, lugging folio volumes of the old French 
newspaper Moniteur; John Fiske, who illuminated periods of American his- 
tory; Theodore Roosevelt, who, working in an upper alcove (he was one of 
those enjoying “alcove privilege” instead of sitting at the long tables with the 
general public) was admonished by a librarian not to sit in his shirtsleeves; 
the scholarly Henry Osborn Taylor, who spent many days poring over the 
voluminous sets of Greek and Latin fathers in the preparation of The Medi- 
eval Mind and other books; the Shakespeare authority Richard Grant White 
(whose son Stanford designed the arch at Washington Square); Ida M. 
Tarbell, exposing the ways of trusts; Edward Eggleston, novelist of Hoosier 
life. Also Amelia E. Barr, popular novelist, who in her comfortable plumpness 
complained of the lack of an elevator; Helen Hunt Jackson, author of Ramona, 
who stirred up the trustees of the Library to change the opening hour from 
ten to nine. Ever so many more could be noted. Paul Du Chaillu, for instance, 
of African adventure, whose descriptions of meetings with gorillas seem to 
have been met with doubt at first; and James L. Ford, who wrote entertain- 
ingly of the “literary shop.” Editors too — such as Rossiter Johnson and J. D. 
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Champlin — and writers, engaged on various encyclopedias and dictionaries 
published near by. Still more could be said, as was by the present writer in 
the New York Times of December 11, 1892; to him, as an assistant at the 
Library, it was a daily scene. 

So, even to go to the Astor Library brought into view a very considerable 
number of writers. Also, the Mercantile Library was close by. Memory of it 
all creates visions of shelves on shelves of books. 

Moreover, not a few of the writers lived or had offices in this district — in 
the Colonnade on Lafayette Place and elsewhere. For instance, Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the Century magazine, and A. W. Drake, art editor 
of the same periodical, who was so influentially connected with the so-called 
"new school" of American wood-engraving. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
did his writing here, as did Royal Cortissoz, the art critic, in the building on 
the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 13th Street. The Authors’ Club was 
not far off, at 19 West 24th Street. There a cub writer heard Charles De Kay 
of the New York Times and others gravely discussing the misuse of the phrase 
“I feel badly,” and listened entranced while William Hamilton Gibson, noted 
author and illustrator of nature-books, told him how to observe and sketch 
animals and plants. Authors having the floor, it may be noted also that W. D. 
Howells and T. B. Wakeman were the speakers at a memorial meeting for 
Edward Bellamy, author of Looking Backward, held at the Social Reform 
Club at 28 East 4th Street. 

Accompanying the authors to the publishers, we find them, with their 
bookstores, dotting Broadway and adjoining streets: Appleton on Bond Street, 
Scribner on Broadway near Astor Place, Cassell near by, Dodd Mead & Co 
at 8th Street, and Funk & Wagnalls and Whittaker not far off. On the fringe 
of the Village was Worthington in the American Bible Society building on 
Fourth Avenue, today still the street of sellers of second-hand books. Farther 
uptown were the Century Co at Union Square and Putnam on West 23d 
Street. The Village was also a district for periodicals, published in and about 
this region: Scribner's Monthly, the Art Journal, Magazine of American His- 
tory, Christian Union (which became the Outlook), the Century, American 
Review of Reviews, Literary Digest, The Critic, Tid-Bits, the Art Amateur, 
the Epoch, and on. . 

From publisher the way leads naturally to printer. The picturesque and 
sapient Theodore L. De Vinne superintended the noteworthy production of 
the De Vinne Press on Lafayette Place, on which street was also located J. J. 
Little & Co. The character of the region, in its connection with the printed 
word, was indicated by the inscription on a bookbinder’s wagon often seen 
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here: “of the making of many books there is no end.” All this activity was 
evident particularly along the eastern border of the Village. This literary 
atmosphere, living in memory, forms a vital element in the history of the 
Village. And it is only one of the factors that give the Village a commanding 
place in the City's record of the cultivation of intellectual pursuits. 

In the field of art there was stimulating activity, especially in the very 
heart of this corner of New York. Once, such art life centered in the Tenth 
Street studio building between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. There worked 
artists as different in aim, style, and technique as William Bradford, Quaker 
painter of arctic scenes, J. G. Brown with his glorification of newsboys and 
bootblack boys, and, to emphasize variety, William M. Chase. There was 
much diversity in exhibits for the numerous visitors who passed through 
these rooms when the whole building, at certain intervals, was opened to 
inspection. The old New York University building on Washington Square 
East also housed a number of artists. Among them, we are told, were S. F. B. 
Morse, Winslow Homer, Daniel Huntington, Walter Shirlaw, Eastman John- 
son, George Inness, Jr, Abbey, Dielman, and J. H. Twachtman. These two 
bare lists of names call to mind a diversity in viewpoint and accomplishment 
that marks the record of American art. That is further illustrated and empha- 
sized by the work of still other artists who were scattered about elsewhere 
in the Village. Thomas Hicks and others on Astor Place between Lafayette 
Place and Broadway; sculptor D. C. French at 115 West 11th Street and 
sculptor F. Edwin Elwell close by; Will H. Low, friend of R. L. Stevenson, 
on Washington Square North in the Rhinelander house. Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens likewise comes to mind, and the spirit of John LaFarge hovers over 
the area; his mural in the Church of the Ascension at Fifth Avenue and 
10th Street helps in that. Later comers to the Village were the sculptors 
Richard George and Charles Keck, Guy Péne Du Bois, Rockwell Kent, 
and John Sloan. 

John Rogers, whose sculptured “groups” were once seen in most well- 
conducted houses, moved from the YMCA at Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, 
also a place for studios, to 14 West 12th Street. That house was later occupied 
by the Salmagundi Club, which came there from 42 West 22d Street; it finally 
went to 47 Fifth Avenue, where it still is. Artist-member W. H. Shelton 
wrote its history. Another group of artists is dealt with in the copiously illus- 
trated Book of the Tile Club (1887). The club was presided over by F. 
Hopkinson Smith with his usual enthusiasm. Among its members were Chase, 
Saint-Gaudens, Millet, Vedder, Maynard, and Dielman; the room where they 
met was tucked away in a not too easily accessible place. 
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When time came to submit works for the annual exhibitions, the artists 
went a bit north of their haunts to the National Academy of Design at 23d 
Street and Fourth Avenue. So the art life of the Village, like its other cultural 
activities, reached outward a little. That was so, too, when the National 
Sculpture Society was founded in 1893 at the Fencers’ Club, 37 West 22d 
Street; Village artists were there too. 

Returning to the limits of the Village proper, it is to be noted that about 
1890 Montague Marks, editor of the Art Amateur (office on Union Square), 
stimulated the use of lithography as an artist's medium for direct expression 
by getting a number of artists, including some Villagers, to try their hands 
at drawing on the stone. Some of the results can be studied in the Print 
Room of The New York Public Library. 

The art student was served by the Art Students’ League, then located over 
a millinery shop at 38 West 14th Street. Not far off was Cooper Institute 
with art classes, including one in wood-engraving for women, the noted 
engraver and author W. J. Linton and others being successively in charge. 

Art patrons and collectors there were, such as J. T. Johnston, who played 
such a part in the founding of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. That collec- 
tion of treasures began its existence in a private house on 14th Street, a little 
west of Sixth Avenue. 

Art was to be sold and bought. The well-known dealer S. P. Avery, a man 
of varied interests and influence, had his store and dwelling on Fifth Avenue 
near 14th Street. And there were two noted print-dealers near Union Square, 
Keppel on 15th Street and Wunderlich on Broadway near 17th Street. 

From this abundant art life the record goes to the stage. The theatregoer 
had choice in plenty. He could wander down to Niblo’s Garden at Broadway 
and Spring Street to see the Black Crook or Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra. Farther up Broadway was the Broadway Theatre, also Tony Pastor’s 
(no. 585) with a good, clean variety show. Still farther on, near Waverly 
Place, there were at various times Harrigan and Hart, with their plays of 
Irish life in New York; the Globe Theatre (no. 728), later the Wonder 
Theatre of the noted magician Robert Heller. On 13th Street, just east of 
Broadway, at the Star Theatre, one might see at one time a star performance 
of The Rivals (with Jefferson, Florence, and Mrs Drew) and at another the 
French star Coquelin. 

On to the south end of Union Square, known as the Rialto, where actors 
congregated and where the Union Square Theatre offered varied fare. West 
on this 14th Street boundary, a little beyond Sixth Avenue, was the French 
theatre, which later passed into the hands of other managers, including the 
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ubiquitous Haverly. Finally it was the home of Eva Le Gallienne and her 
noteworthy stock company. 

Stock in successive German-language theatres had an existence of about 
sixty years, with a remarkable variety of plays performed by good companies, 
often with noted stars from abroad. That was mainly at the old Bowery 
(renamed the Thalia) and later at Amberg's on Irving Place at 15th Street. 
There were presented German translations of plays by authors of various 
countries and eras. Among the earliest performances of Ibsen in this country 
were seen here. 

The Academy of Music on Irving Place, when opera had left it to go 
uptown, was given over to plays — for instance The Old Homestead with 
Denman Thompson, and Shenandoah with much realism, including a battle- 
scene. Around the corner on 14th Street was the theatre in Tammany Hall, 
where Adolf Neuendorff's German company performed and Tony Pastor 
later had his show. 

The Bowery, already mentioned, is after all fairly close to the Village. 
There standard drama, known as “the legitimate," could be seen at the old 
Bowery Theatre and melodrama by Theodore Kremer or Zangwill's Children 
of the Ghetto at the Windsor. We have seen that the Germans did good work 
at the Thalia. Also on the Bowery was Antonio Maiori with his Italian troupe, 
seen by me in a dramatization of Verga's Cavalleria Rusticana and in Hamlet. 
West of the Bowery, on Spring and Elizabeth streets, Italian marionettes took 
months to show the exploits of the paladins of Charlemagne to a public that 
grew critically corrective if the narrator misquoted. 

Finally on to music, of which there was plenty. At Steinway Hall, on 14th 
Street near Fourth Avenue were heard the Philharmonic Society, the Oratorio 
Society, Theodore Thomas's orchestra, and noted soloists such as the pianists 
Rosenthal and Joseffy. Another place for concerts was Chickering Hall, a bit 
off bounds at Fifth Avenue and 18th Street. There wide variety gave choice 
of Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust, the Philharmonic Club (chamber music), 
organist Morgan and his harpist-daughter Maud, and even an “annual banjo 
concert.” Other piano-makers had smaller halls, Steck, for instance, at 11 East 
14th Street. 

With the opera we again come to the inevitable Bowery, where the famous 
diva Pauline Lucca sang in Faust in the early 1870s and where early perform- 
ances of Wagner operas were given under the direction of Carl Bergmann, 
conductor of the Philharmonic orchestra. The Astor Place Opera House, in 
time given over to theatrical performances, was succeeded by the Academy 
of Music, Irving Place and 14th Street, There Col Mapleson for years pre- 
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sented opera with such singers as Italo Campanini, Del Puente, Galassi, 
Mme Scalchi, and the remarkably useful Mathilde Bauermeister. After opera 
moved uptown, with society, to the Metropolitan Opera House, the Academy 
during 1886-7 was occupied by the American Opera Company. With Theo- 
dore Thomas as conductor, it presented in English Wagner's Flying Dutch- 
man, Gluck’s Orpheus and Eurydice, Nicolai's Merry Wives of Windsor, The 
Taming of the Shrew by Goetz, Lakme (first performance in New York), and 
others, some not too familiar to our public at that time. 

Sketchy as the present recital is, of necessity, it should give some idea of 
the important part that the Village, with its environment, has played in the 
cultural life of the city. The public was served here, in various fields, to an 
extent made evident in the case of the stage, for instance, by Odell’s volumin- 
ous record. The story hinted at in the present article is that of a rich accomp- 
lishment, which gives the name of Greenwich Village a special and important 
significance. As far as the influence of the Astor Library in all this is con- 
cerned, that covered art as well as literature, and can no doubt be traced also 
in the fields of the stage and music. And that influence continues, of course, 
in The New York Public Library. 
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The Astor Library on Lafayette Place in the 1890s. Picture Collection 


Mark Twain’s Book Sales, 1869-1879 


By HAMumN Hn 
University of New Mexico 


HEN MARK TWAIN decided early in 1868 to let the American 
Publishing Company undertake the task of selling a book of his by 
subscription, both the author and the Company were taking risks. Subscrip- 
tion books, aimed at a lower-class, rural audience instead of the literate, urban 
bookbuyers of the cultural centers of the country, were almost without ex- 
ception non-fictional histories, biographies, religious works, or self-help books 
(legal and medical works, for example). To publish and attempt to market 
a work of humor was as unusual an innovation as selling a novel was to be 
when The Gilded Age was published in 1873. The experiment was a fantastic 
gamble and also, of course, a fantastic success. Elisha Bliss, the president of 
the American Publishing Company, had to use a number of ingenious and 
occasionally underhanded tricks in marketing Twain's books, tricks that 
could have done little to boost the sales of most of the stodgy volumes can- 
vassers were offering at the time; if high-pressure salesmanship did not come 
into being with the peddling of Twain's books, at least it reached a phenom- 
enal level of refinement. The first purpose of this study is to examine the 
many ways that Bliss — and Twain — worked to make best-sellers of the 
humorist's books, by exploiting the newspapers and magazines, by preparing 
a tantalizing prospectus with a sample of the book's contents, by advertising 
so as to appeal to the widest possible range of interest, and even by exag- 
gerating shamelessly the number of books already sold. 

For many years, statistics on just how many copies of Twain's books did 
sell have depended on Twain's own statements, contemporary newspaper 
reports or advertisements, or interpolations based on known periods of sales. 
All three methods, recent new information has shown, were highly unre- 
liable. Twain himself, aware of the value of exaggeration in a sales campaign 
as well as in writing humor, chronically inflated the sales records (in an 
unpublished letter to Bliss, on January 22, 1870, he admitted that he was 
circulating impressive, and presumably inaccurate, information about the 
popularity of Innocents Abroad). Newspaper reports were little more than 
rumor, and finally, any attempt to arrive at sales figures on the basis of brief 
periods is extremely risky, because the demand for Twain's subscription 
books fluctuated enormously over relatively short spaces of time. 

Twain's books have also presented problems to bibliographers, who have 
had difficulty assigning specific dates of publication to them. For several 
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reasons, the bibliographer’s tribulation is greater with subscription books 
than with “trade” titles: the trade journals, hostile to subscription publishers, 
usually ignored their books; and since the publisher mailed books to General 
Agents who sent them to individual canvassers, who in turn delivered them 
to customers, contemporary inscriptions and dates of final delivery are far 
from reliable evidence. In the case of Innocents Abroad, both Merle Johnson 
and Jacob Blanck have mentioned the date the first completed books arrived 
at the publisher’s office from the bindery — and Blanck also uses this date 
with Tom Sawyer.’ Assuming this day is the most satisfactory one, it is now 
possible to establish definite days of publication for Roughing It, The Gilded 
Age, and Sketches New and Old. 

The revelatory document which provides accurate information about 
Twain’s sales and gives precise dates of publication is a battered ledger now 
in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public 
Library, its title “The American Publishing Company Stock Ledger of Books 
Received from Binderies, 1867-1879.” For a twelve-year span, the ledger 
records day-by-day the number of books the bindery sent Elisha Bliss in all 
the various bindings. Although it is a record of books manufactured rather 
than books actually sold, Bliss was too astute a salesman to have a large sur- 
plus inventory waiting for sales. Thus the statistics may not record quite ac- 
curately how many copies of Twain’s books sold in a given year, but they do 
give a definite maximum figure which the sales could not have surpassed. 


I 


AS WAS consistent with subscription publishing techniques, Bliss adver- 
tised for agents for The Innocents Abroad well in advance of its release. In 
the advertisement for The New Pilgrim’s Progress which appeared in the 
final pages of J. H. Browne’s The Great Metropolis, Bliss announced that 
territory would be awarded to agents on March 1, 1869, and suggested that 
haste was necessary to secure canvassing rights for the book. The agents had 
a long wait, though, for the first prospectuses, the indispensible tool of the 
canvasser, did not come from the bindery until July 12.* The prospectus, 


1 Merle Johnson, A Bibliography of the Works of Mark Twain (New York 1935) 11; Jacob 
Blanck, Bibliography of American Literature (New Haven 1957) n 175, 189. 

2 A hundred copies arrived on this date according to the Berg Collection stock ledger. I wish to 
thank Dr John D. Gordan, curator of the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection and the offi- 
cials of The New York Public Library for permission to examine the stock ledger and to utilize 
the statistics in it. Further, I am indebted to Professor Henry Nash Smith, the University of 
California, and the Mark Twain Estate, for permission to examine and cite unpublished Twain 
material in the Mark Twain Papers, General Library, University of California, Berkeley (here- 
after cited as MTP). 
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constructed from pages of the book itself, admirably displayed “the variety 
of the book's contents.” ? As Dickinson has described it, pages 19-30, 33-48, 
289—304, and 529-544 were available for the prospective customer's inspec- 
tion, together with a brochure of advertisements. So the customer saw a pas- 
sage on tbe trip across the Atlantic, one on "guide baiting," and one of Holy 
Land description and burlesque of William C. Prime. As time wore on, how- 
ever, the publisher altered the contents; in 1872 the prospectus contained, 
instead of the first two pages of text, the highly esteemed passage on the 
Sphynx from page 629 of the text and many pages of reviews of the book 
and the humorist's lecture "The American Vandal Abroad." 

As early as January 1869, long before the prospectuses were available, 
Clemens had sought to synchronize his lecture trip with canvassing activities. 
He suggested to Frank Bliss that the company "issue prospectuses and star- 
tling advertisements now while I am stirring the bowels of the communi- 
ties." * When the book was finally issued, Elisha Bliss did his best to capitalize 
on the humorist's touring schedule, but it was difficult to keep up with him. 
When he thought that Twain was going to lecture in California, he hoped 
to send prospectuses that would be there when Twain was.? In November, 
when Twain was lecturing in New England, he asked for a list of the speak- 
ing engagements, to be used, he explained, "to our mutual benefit." 9 

Bliss also constantly exploited the papers to every advantage. He was 
aware, as Twain often was not, that the small-town newspaper was more 
vital in selling books to subscription audiences than any number of reviews 
in the distinguished Atlantic Monthly or other journals which probably 
never reached most of the people who bought Twain's books. Most of the 
1200 newspaper notices of The Innocents Abroad. which Clemens mentioned 
in the Buffalo Express ( Oct 9, 1869) came from towns, hamlets, and villages 
where the local paper was authority and the Atlantic Monthly was only a 
rumor. 

When advertising the book, Bliss always used material calculated to 
appeal to a popular audience. In one advertising broadside, he proclaimed, 
“Twain is entitled to the title of The People's Author as no writer has ever 
been able so fully to interest all classes and ages." 7 In the earliest advertise- 


3 Leon T. Dickinson, “Marketing a Best Seller: Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad,” Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America xix (1947) 114. 

4 Chicago, Jan 7, 1869, quoted in Dickinson 119. 

5 Hartford, July 12, 1869 (MTP). 

9 Hartford, Nov 1, 1869 (MTP). 

T In the American Literature Collections, Yale University Library. 
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ment, in The Great Metropolis (Hartford 1869 p 706), Bliss made what was 
to become an important sales point for the book: It contained, he promised, 
"a description of the Countries, Nations, and Adventures, seen and passed 
through by the party, as they appeared to the eyes of the AUTHOR, Differ- 
ing materially in several points from descriptions usually given." The point 
was developed in a leaflet advertisement ? and the advertising material in 
the prospectus: 


This work is not one of an ordinary nature, traveling over paths trodden 
by hundreds of others, treading with greatest care and caution in their 
very footsteps, and seeing only what they saw, praising only what they 
praised, and condemning only what they condemned.... 

No one will rise from its reading without having a better and clearer 
knowledge of the countries it describes than ever before, and more 
ability to judge between truth and fiction in what he may read respecting 
them in the future? 


The original point of view !? was a selling point Twain recognized when he 
wrote Bliss that "the irreverence of the volume appears to be a tip-top good 
feature of it diplomatically speaking.” 1! Bliss, too, must have thought so, 
for he was to suggest that Roughing It and A Tramp Abroad. were written 
from a point of view similar to that of Innocents. 

Twain soon realized that Bliss's advertising was aimed at the proper level. 
On January 28, 1870, he lauded Bliss for conducting a sales campaign “whose 
line of battle stretches from end to end of a great continent, and whose 
foragers and skirmishers invest every hamlet and besiege every village hid- 
den away in all the vast space between." * In other words, he was fast 
becoming aware of the audience upon whom his sales depended, and made 
several contributions to the campaign himself. He utilized both the Buffalo 
Express and his Galaxy column to the book's advantage, as Dickinson has 
pointed out. He also suggested at least one agent to Bliss,? and proposed 


8 Reproduced in Dickinson, 127—128, from a copy in MTP. 

9 In the possession of the present writer. Other parts of this advertisement accented the book's 
humor, describing its contents as “humorous,” “witty,” and “ludicrous.” 

10 Bernard De Voto, Mark Twain's America (Boston 1932) 245, has caustically remarked that 
“in deriding three decades of sentimental homage to Europe, Mark was not breaking new ground. 
The assertion of which criticism has been so fond . . . proceeds out of ignorance.” Nevertheless, 
the plethora of sentimental travel books which had enormous popularity made Twain’s point of 
view an important selling point, original or not. 

11 Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, ed Dixon Wecter (San Marino 1949) 110. “Diplomatically” 
had originally been “financially.” 

12 Mark Twain's Letters, ed Albert B. Paine (New York 1917) 169. 

18 A Mrs Barstow of Fredericksburg, Virginia. See Love Letters of Mark Twain, ed Dixon 
Wecter (New York 1949) 181. 
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giving an oyster supper upon the sale of the 100,000th copy to publicize 
sales.?4 But as it turned out, that number was not to be sold until July, 1872, 
long after the celebration would have had any effect. 

On July 20, 1869, 68 cloth, 60 gilt edged, 250 Leather Library, and 25 half 
morocco copies of Innocents Abroad were delivered to the American Pub- 
lishing Company from the bindery; sales climbed until, by the end of 1869, 
just over 31,500 copies had been bound and 1231 prospectuses delivered. 
Twain's statement to Mrs Fairbanks that "we sell about as many at $5 apiece 
as at $3.50" !5 was fairly accurate: 16,910 of these 31,500 copies were cloth. 
For the first three months of 1870, sales averaged about 9000 copies a month, 
but they slowed down to about 3000 a month in April, 1870. By the book's 
first anniversary, 69,156 copies had been bound. After its birthday, Innocents 
Abroad dropped down to a thousand to 1500 copies a month and steadily sold 
at that rate for two years. In November 1870, sixteen months after publica- 
tion, copies bound equaled slightly more than 77,800, not the 85,000 Clemens 
reported (Dickinson 121—122). At the end of two full years, just a few copies 
under 90,000 had been bound, but it took another whole year for the sales to 
pass 100,000.1* From then to the end of the decade, sales averaged 3500 
copies a year. As of December 31, 1879, a total of 125,479 copies had been 
bound and delivered to the American Publishing Company, 88,124 of which 
were in the plain cloth binding. (On October 28, 1874, the New York Tribune 
quoted Bliss as giving the sales as 150,000, a whopping exaggeration.) À total 
of 2061 prospectuses had been bound, 2000 of them by July 1872. 

The enormous early sales of Innocents were of course to be expected from 
Bliss’s method of sending out an army of canvassers, but after once appar- 
ently saturating the subscription market, Twain's books still sold from 1000 
to 4000 copies a year, depending on the popularity of the title. The surpris- 
ing thing was not that it was necessary, as Clemens reported to Mrs Fair- 
banks, to keep six steam presses and a paper mill at work in 1870 to stay 
abreast of the demand for Innocents, but that in the ephemeral subscription 
market, in which most books were completely unmarketable after approx- 
imately a year, Twain's continued to sell at respectable rates. Whatever 
results Bliss's sales techniques had in the early months, the later sales were 
a tribute to the popularity of the books themselves. 


14 Dickinson 120-121. 

13 Mrs. Fairbanks 115. 

16 Compare F. S. Drake, Dictionary of American Biography (Boston 1872), which lists the 
two-year sale as 100,000, and Duyckinck's Cyclopedia of American Literature (Philadelphia 
1875) m 952, which lists the three-year sale as 125,000. 
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Bliss and Clemens quickly utilized the newspapers to publicize Roughing 
It. The earliest mention of it, in the Washington, D. C., National Republican, 
was on May 2, 1871, before the book had a name. The Republican announced 
that Mark Twain “so far from proposing to retire from the literary field, con- 
templates the publication of a fresh volume, similar in size and style to the 
‘Innocents Abroad. " The squib was picked up and reprinted in other news- 
papers." The American Publisher, Bliss’s own magazine, announced the 
book in July: "The American Publishing Company of Hartford, has in hand 
manuscript for a new book by Mark Twain. It is a lively account of travel 
and a stirring recital of adventures in the Far West. He was a miner and 
reporter, and had some experiences, which, though sober reality, will tax 
credulity” (1, 4). Again, the story was circulated in newspapers, giving the 
book free publicity.!? 

On April 22, 1871, Bliss told Twain that it would boost the sales of Rough- 
ing It if selections were printed in The American Publisher to "whet 
the people's appetite for more of the same." 1° So between May 1871 and 
June 1872 eight pasages from the book turned up in the magazine: “The Old 
Time Pony Express" (May 1871), "My First Lecture" (December 1871), 
“A Nabob’s Visit to New York” (January 1872), “Dollinger and the Aged 
Pilot Man” and “Brigham Young Interview” (February 1872), the selection 
on the scarcity of women in the West from Chapter lvii (March 1872), “Hor- 
ace Greeley's Ride" (April 1872), and “Mark Twain among the Mormons” 
(June 1872). 

In addition to allowing portions of the book to appear in Bliss’s magazine, 
Twain helped along the sales of the book with his 1871-72 lecture tour. After 
two unsatisfactory starts with lectures on “Artemus Ward” and “Reminis- 
cences of Some Pleasant Characters I Have Met,” he switched to the “Rough- 
ing It” lecture on December 7, 1871, in Warsaw, New York. Made up from 
widely varied passages from the book,®° the lecture undoubtedly served the 
same purpose that the selections in The American Publisher did — “to whet 
the people’s appetite for more of the same.” 

Clemens took an active part in the sales campaign in several other ways. 
He refused to support the request of H. H. Bancroft for the General Agency 
for Roughing It on the Pacific Coast, because Bancroft, who had acted as the 


17 For example, the Boston Transcript, May 5, and the Chicago Tribune, May 11. 

18 New York Tribune, July 3, Boston Transcript, July 5. 

19 Hartford, Apr 22, 1871 (MTP). 

20 Fred W. Lorch, “Mark Twain’s Lecture from Roughing It,” American Literature xxu (1950) 
290—307, contains the text of the lecture. 
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Agent for Innocents Abroad, had refused Twain’s request to send a copy of 
Innocents to Bret Harte for review in the Overland Monthly. When Bancroft 
asked Twain’s assistance in obtaining an agency for his next book, the humor- 
ist declined to help him,*! and A. Roman and Company got the distributor- 
ship. 

More important was Clemens’ assistance in preparing the prospectus. He 
explained to Bliss that his popularity was booming early in 1871, and that 
publication of Roughing It ought to be rushed to capitalize on it? A few 
months later Bliss replied that since Twain’s popularity had declined some- 
what, the prospectus would become more important as a selling point than 
it would have been earlier. Clemens suggested that the Slade material 
(Chapters x and xi), the Bemis and the Bull story, and an unspecified chap- 
ter at page 750 of the manuscript ought to be included in the prospectus.?4 
"I would like to select the specimen chapters myself,” he told his brother, 
but by May he decided that he was too thoroughly interested in his work to 
go to Hartford with chapters for the agents’ dummy.?5 Bliss suggested that 
Twain send him a “batch” of “particularly good” manuscript and allow Bliss 
to choose the prospectus chapters from it.?9 Completely satisfied with the 
composition of the prospectus whatever the method of choice, Twain pre- 
dicted to his brother that it would sell 50,000 copies of the book before 
publication date, 2” and in November he wrote his wife an estimate of the 
dummy: 

I think Bliss has gotten up the prospectus book with taste and skill. 
The selections are good, and judiciously arranged. He had a world of 
good matter to select from, though. This is a better book than the Inno- 


cents, and much better written. If the subject were less hackneyed it 
would be a great success. 


When they began coming from the Company's bindery in January 1872, the 
prospectuses contained material chosen almost completely from the overland 
trip; only six passages were from the latter part of Roughing It. The selec- 


?1 Twain related the story in his letter to Charles H. Webb, Buffalo, Nov 26, 1870, now in the 
collection of Clifton Waller Barrett, New York City. 

22 Buffalo, Jan 27, 1871 (MTP). 

28 Hartford, Apr 22, 1871 (MTP). 

24 Clemens to Orion Clemens, Buffalo, March 10 (Berg Collection, New York Public Library); 
to Orion Clemens, Elmira, April 18 (MTP); Mark Twain, Business Man, ed Samuel C. Webster 
(Boston 1946) 118. 

25 Mark Twain's Letters 187. 

26 Hartford, May 17 (MTP). 

27 Elmira [June 1871] (MTP). 

28 Love Letters 166. 
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tions included serious description, exposition, anecdote, history, and hu- 
morous narrative, displaying a variety in both tone and subject matter 
for the buyer to sample.?? 

The advertising pages in it attempted to link Roughing It to Innocents 
Abroad by suggesting that it too presented material from a fresh viewpoint. 
In a passage humorous in its own right, the prospectus proclaimed: 


Roughing It is a companion volume to The Innocents Abroad, and like it 
is filled with descriptions of people and things seen by the author himself, 
with his own eyes, which differ in some respects from those of others; 
related in his own style, which if in no other way meritorious, is at least 


an original one. 


Assuming that it was the author's descriptions and not his eyes to which the 
prospectus was calling attention, this was an attempt to suggest that the 
same freshly irreverent spirit which permeated Innocents Abroad. was also 
present in the new book. The copywriter was also aware of the book's his- 
torical character; Roughing It, he proposed, 


will be found to contain not only matter of an amusing character, but to 
be a valuable and correct history of an intensely interesting period. 

Recording facts and statistics relating to one of the most eventful pe- 
riods of our nation's history, this volume will most worthily fill a place on 
the historical shelf of the library, hitherto void. 


This was a contemporary estimate frequently echoed in present-day evalua- 
tions of the book. 

A year after Roughing It was published Bliss continued to advertise it, 
capitalizing on Twain's delivery of the Sandwich Islands lecture and on the 
play ^Roughing It." In February 1873 he advertised: 


"Roughing It" has been dramatized, and is playing at the Broadway 
Theater, New York. Steinway Hall overflows night after night to hear 
Twain's lecture on the Sandwich Island [sic], which is embodied in 
“Roughing It,” and the whole world is laughing over what they read and 
hear from him.9? 


39 The Roughing It prospectus in the Morse Collection, Yale University Library, and that in 
the Mark Twain Papers are not paginated identically; neither presents its selections in order, 
but undoubtedly a later state which I have not located ordered the material less chaotically. 
The Morse prospectus presents its selections as follows: pages 19-27 30-38 35-36 38 369—375 
325-328 127 199-130 63-64 70-73 165-167 558—503 80-81 84 544-546 174-177 68-69 98-102 
185 119-126 178—183 547 and 549-550, using the pean of the first edition. The MTP copy 
collates thus: pages 19-27 30—33 35-36 38 70-73 le 167 558-568 80-81 84 544—540 174-177 
68-69 98-102 51 185 120-126 178-183, 547 549-550 326-328 127 129-180 62-63 309-372 
874 878 875 and 325. 


30 The American Monthly: A Mirror of the Age 1 (Feb 1873) 33. 
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The dramatization of Roughing It by Augustin Daly ran at the Grand Opera 
House from February 18 to March 17, 1873. Clemens was apparently in no 
way involved in the production, and the play was almost in no way involved 
with the humorist's book (only in the third act, in the Red Dog Tavern at 
Simpson's Bar, was there a familiar list of characters: ^The Amiable Mr. 
Arkansas," "Slade, the pale Fire-Eater," "The Genuine Mexican Plug," and 
the "Chief of the Goshoots").?! It seems unlikely that the play itself could 
possibly have enhanced the sale of the book, but it may be that the 
rural, midwestern or far western customer thought he was buying a book 
that had been dramatized on Broadway and considered that an added 
selling-point. 

The first copies of Roughing It were received from the Company's binder- 
ies on January 30, 1872, when fifty-two Leather Library copies were de- 
livered. By the end of February, 10,855 copies were bound, and almost 
15,000 a month were required in March and April At the end of May, 
46,122 volumes had been bound,® and by the end of July, the figure had risen 
to 59,297.?? Sales then suffered a sharp drop to around a thousand copies a 
month, so that the total at the end of one full year was 65,376. At the end of 
October 1874, when Bliss enthusiastically announced the sales of Roughing 
It as 110,000,?* they had actually dropped. down to a few hundred copies a 
month and totaled just over 76,000 volumes. And when the author told Dan 
De Quille in March 1875 that Roughing It had sold "something over 100,000 
copies," 55 the actual sales had not exceeded 77,597. By the end of 1879, 
Roughing It had sold 96,083 copies: 68,436 cloth, 2066 gilt edge, 23,831 
Leather Library, 1710 half morocco, and forty in other bindings. Bliss needed 
1637 prospectuses. 

Though Clemens exaggerated his sales on Roughing. It publicly, he con- 
fessed to Bliss that he was disappointed and that he believed the book would 
have sold three times as many copies if it had received the newspaper pub- 
licity Innocents Abroad enjoyed;9? so as soon as they finished the manuscript 
of The Gilded Age both Twain and Charles Dudley Warner wrote Whitelaw 
Reid of the Tribune requesting announcements of the new book. 

Clemens explained, “We want a mere mention, now, with either exceed- 
ingly complimentary additions, or pitiless abuse accompanied with profan- 
31 Bill of the play "Roughing It" (MTP). 

32 Not the 62,000 which Clemens reported to Howells (Mark Twain's Letters 195). 
33 Not the 73,000 copies reported by the Chicago Tribune July 21, 1872. 
84 New York Tribune, Oct 28, 1874. 


33 The Big Bonanza, ed Oscar Lewis (New York 1947) xvi.-. 
36 Clemens to Bliss, March 4, 1878, in the collection of C. Waller Barrett. 
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ity." After a lukewarm review (apparently by John Hay) which appeared on 
April 19, 1873, Twain explained further just what he had in mind: 


I want the Tribune to say it right and say it powerful — and then I will 
answer for the consequences. The consequences will be that all other 
papers will follow suit — which you know as well as I do. And then our 
game is made and our venture launched with a fair wind instead of a 
baffling one. 


The humorist was more pleased with a second notice (April 23, 1873), and 
complimented Reid because "if any man is deceived by that he will be de- 
ceived in the happy direction, at any rate — and that is what we want. 
All-right, now!” 37 

If this was deception, it was not the last case of it connected with the 
sales campaign for The Gilded Age. As Denis Woodfield has shown, the use 
of a tipped-in “fake” title page for the book was a tactic of Bliss probably 
calculated to cash in on the Christmas demand for the book.®® 

In the prospectus Bliss advertised his book as “a literary curiosity,” as 
“unique and original in all things, and while ostensibly a novel, [it] will differ 
from books generally known as such. . . . Its satire, although directed against 
prominent persons and things, will not be found to be misplaced." The 
Gilded Age was, the prospectus stated hopefully, a tour de force in which 
everyone would find something to his taste: “The superficial reader will find 
abundant entertainment in this volume, the careful, studious one an ample 
supply of material for afterthought, while the scholar will discover something 
upon which to exercise his ingenuity.” °° Though he insisted on the universal 
appeal of the book, Bliss was extremely selective about the material in the 


87 Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitelaw Reid (New York 1921) 273-275. 

88 Denis Woodfield, “The ‘Fake’ Title-Page of The Gilded Age: A Solution," Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America L (1956) 292—296. The practice of "dumping" subscription 
books into the regular trade was not uncommon in spite of the detriment to the general agents. 
These agents received a 55 to 60 percent discount on the American Publishing Company's books. 
So the publisher could sell books to the regular trade at a smaller discount, realizing more 
himself, and the bookstores could sell them to the public without having to pay canvassers. Thus 
when the time was ripe the regular trade could undersell the subscription agents. But to escape 
the agents' detection, Bliss had to supply these books surreptitiously, and to know exactly when 
to d books. It was as vital to protect the subscription price when the subscription sales 
were still high as it was to take advantage of retail demand when subscription sales lagged. 
Since all of the “fake” title pages of The Gilded Age bear the date 1878, Bliss was very probably 
unable to suppress the temptation to capitalize on the Christmas 1873 retail season and boost 
sales of the book. 

89 Prospectus of the book examined through the courtesy of Mr C. Waller Barrett. The chapter 
headings in various languages, to which the “scholar” was supposed to direct his attention, were 
not accepted as philological puzzles, however; one reviewer believed them to be from “non- 
existent languages” Galaxy xvn (March 1874) 428. Another, Old and New 1x (March 1874) 
386, thought they were parodies.: ^ 
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salesmen's sample. Almost all of it was from the first hundred and ten pages, 
the Twain chapters with the description of Obedstown, the steamboat race 
and explosion, and Colonel Sellers and the turnip dinner, leaving four of the 
fifty sample pages for material by Warner. Whether Bliss anticipated 
De Voto's evaluation of the first part of the book as "a higher level of realism 
than American literature had ever before attained” *' is an intriguing but 
unanswerable question. Probably since this was the first portion of the manu- 
script, Bliss appropriated it as a convenience, it being the first part to be set 
up in type; but it is also possible that he knew the value of Twain's material 
and chose to use it rather than the sentimental and sensational later parts 
of the book as a definite attraction to the customer. 

Bliss used the pages of The American Monthly to advertise for canvassers 
for the book. In September 1873 (1, 97) he announced The Gilded Age as 
one of the “new Fall books now in the press of the American Publishing Co." 
He took the opportunity here, too, to exploit the book as a curiosity: 


This novelty in the way of books, will draw the attention of the public 
more than anything printed for years. The great popularity of the authors, 
and the desire to see how two so different in style can write upon the same 
subject upon the same pages, will make its sale sure and easy. This book 
will be fully illustrated and will, we are sure add to the fame of its 
authors, and put money in the pockets of agents. 


Interestingly, Bliss did not take advantage of the topical material in The 
Gilded Age when he wrote his advertisements, except for the one veiled 
reference in the prospectus to “prominent persons and things.” Nothing in 
it or the advertisements called attention to the Pomeroy scandal or the Laura 
Fair trial which were creating sensations in 1873 and were adapted to the 
plot of the novel.*? At first thought, it would seem that Bliss was missing a 
fine selling point; but on the other hand, Bliss knew his customers, knew that 
public interest was ephemeral, and perhaps felt that emphasis on the topical 
parts of the book would work to the book’s detriment after a short time. If 
he was worried, he had every reason to be. 

The first 480 cloth copies of The Gilded Age came from the bindery on 
December 11, 1873. By the end of the year, 12,466 copies had been bound. 


40 The pages of the original edition which were chosen for inclusion were 17-34 86-40 48-49 
51575 68 72 77 81 91 95 98 105 108 110 114 115 124 and 145. 

41 Mark Twain's America 280. 

42 See Albert R. Kitzhaber, “Mark Twain’s Use of the Pomeroy Case in The Gilded Age,” 
Modern Language Quarterly xv (March 1954) 42-56, and Franklin Walker, “An Influence 
from San Francisco on Mark Twain’s The Gilded Age," American Literature vm (1936) 63-66. 
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In January, the figure rose to 26,821; in February, to 35,745.43 These sales 
were extremely promising — neither of the two earlier books had sold better 
in its first two and a half months. But in March 1874 sales dropped to only 
1000 copies and at the end of its first year, The Gilded Age had sold only 
50,825 copies. At the end of 1879 it had sold only 6000 more: the totals for 
the book were 56,484 volumes, 41,233 cloth, 505 gilt edge, 14,005 Leather 
Library, 683 half morocco, 58 full morocco, and 1362 prospectuses. Commer- 
cially Mark Twain was beginning a serious decline for which the sales of 
The Gilded Age were prophetic, a decline which would last six years and 
would not be broken until the publication of A Tramp Abroad. 


II 


LONG BEFORE the publication of Sketches New and Old, Clemens real- 
ized that a volume of his collected sketches had the distinct disadvantage of 
presenting material which much of his audience had read before in news- 
papers, magazines, and earlier books. In January 1871 he agreed to the delay 
of the proposed book, hoping that the lapse of time would make some of the 
old sketches read like new ones. But between 1871 and 1875 at least twelve 
volumes of his sketches appeared, including English and pirated editions, 
so the old pieces had no chance to be forgotten. By 1875 his interest in such 
a book had diminished to the point that he advised his friend William Wright 
never to publish detached sketches, but to intersperse them in a longer 
work.45 

His own lack of interest was reflected in the lack of newspaper publicity 
the book received. Valuing Howells’ Atlantic Monthly review above news- 
paper squibs, Twain was apparently more interested in a literary judgment 
than in popular advertisements. In addition to Howells’ review, only the 
New York Tribune mentioned the new volume: 


“Mark Twain” is to be honored by a complete edition of his sketches, new 
and old. It will be issued in a subscription volume of the usual size, but 
with more noteworthy illustrations and better typography than in the 
common subscription volumes. The American Publishing Company, of 
Hartford, announce the volume as “the ‘Big Bonanza’ of the literary 
world.” “The Jumping Frog,” the erudite papers on “Political Economy” 
and “Cannibalism,” and the other productions by which Mr. Clemens 


48 Clemens exaggerated slightly when he told Dr John Brown on Feb 28, 1874, that 40,000 
copies had been sold (Mark Twain's Letters 215). 


44 Clemens to Bliss, Buffalo [Jan] 24 (MTP). 
45 The Big Bonanza xix. 
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has become famous in the scientific world, will be included in the vol- 
ure.*9 


This was exactly the sort of announcement that would have sold the book 
had it been copied and reprinted extensively, but apparently the newspapers 
were not interested in announcing a mere volume of sketches; nor were 
magazines interested in reviewing it.*" 

In advertising the book as a "Big Bonanza," Bliss quite deliberately made 
capital of his publication of Wright's The Big Bonanza a few months after 
Sketches New and. Old. In the early months of 1876, the canvassers working 
the Far West with Twain's book appeared with advertisements for ^The Big 
Bonanza of Wit and Humor." Since Wright's book was eagerly awaited in 
that area, a number of customers signed with the canvassers as soon as they 
read the top line and found themselves owners of the wrong book. 

In the prospectus, Bliss accented the excellence of Twain's shorter work 
and of True Williams' illustrations. "Unlike its predecessors," the prospectus 
explained, 


this is not a connected story, yet has all the peculiar features which have 
so characterized his former works; and is made up of the very best of all 
that has emanated from the pen of its popular author. Nowhere does his 
ready wit and keen satire more forcibly display itself than in his sketch 
writings; in fact, his richest vein of humor seems to empty itself into 
these.*? 


Williams' macabre illustrations were a big selling point. Bliss advertised, 
"Artist; has vied with Author in the preparation of this book, and the result 
is a volume of rare beauty; THE MOST ARTISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS are 
profusely scattered over its pages, and the reader will often hesitate which 
first to enjoy — the sparkling humor of the Pen or Pencil." And he gave the 
customer ample opportunity to see the illustrations for himself. Many pros- 
pectus pages were title pages for individual stories, with an elaborate illus- 
tration and very little text. Bliss showed ingenuity in selecting his prospectus 
material: although the sixty-four pages included portions of twenty-eight 
sketches, not a single complete one was printed in the dummy except “A 


10 "Literary Notes,” New York Tribune, Sept 21, 1875. 

37 Neither by searching nor by referring to Arthur L. Vogelback's "The Literary Reputation 
of Mark Twain in America, 1869-1885” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chi- 
cago 1938), have I found any other pertinent references to Sketches New and Old. 


48 Wright to Clemens, Virginia City, Nevada, Feb 7, 1876 (Yale University Library). 
39 Prospectus for Sketches New and Old, American Literature Collections (Yale University 
Library}. 
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Fashion Item” and “A Fine Old Man,” which were only one page long. Since 
the other selections had a page or two missing from the text, the prospectus 
tantalized the customer but did not satisfy his curiosity.5° Only the purchase 
of the book could do that. 

For obvious reasons, the American Publishing Company did not want to 
advertise or publicize the number of pages in the book. Unlike Innocents 
Abroad, Roughing It, or A Tramp Abroad, it was not large enough for size to 
be a selling point. Instead, Bliss concentrated on the book's “rare beauty,” its 
"super-calendered, delicate tinted paper," its "dainty blue cover so taste- 
fully adorned with fanciful designs" of black and gilt stamping, its "large, 
open, honest pages," and its “artistic” illustrations. Deceitfully shrewd as 
Bliss's tactics were, they did not succeed. 

For a short while after the first copies came from the bindery on Septem- 
ber 25, 1875,5! sales were relatively brisk. By the end of November, 12,985 
copies had. been bound; by the end of the year, 22,871. After January, 1876, 
however, the sales plummeted to less than four hundred a month, and at the 
end of its first year Sketches New and Old had sold just barely over 27,000 
copies. From then, September, 1876, to the end of December, 1879, Sketches 
sold only 3776 copies, or less than 100 a month. At the end of 1879, 23,556 cloth 
copies, 1889 gilt edge, 5145 Leather Library, 298 half morocco, six full mo- 
rocco, and 1369 prospectuses had been bound. Because of a clause in his con- 
tract with Bliss, which stipulated that the author was to receive an additional 
two and one-half percent royalty on all copies sold when the total sales of 
Sketches reached 50,000, Twain was particularly interested in its popularity. 
But in spite of a report in 1882 in the Hartford Courant that Sketches had 
reached 100,000," even by February 1893 the book had not reached the 
50,000 mark, for Frank Bliss, Elisha’s son, wrote Clemens a letter then sug- 
gesting a dollar edition of Sketches if the author would agree to cancel the 
troublesome clause, and predicted that on the basis of its current sale, it would 
take thirty years for the book to reach the 50,000 level." 

By Clemens’ standards, Sketches New and Old was a dismal failure. In its 
first three years, it sold many less copies than Innocents Abroad, Roughing It, 
and The Gilded Age had sold in their first few months. Ironically, while 
50 The following pages from Sketches were reproduced in the prospectus: 17 18 19 21 26 28 
29 30 88 85 44 47 49 51 52 54 56 58 60 63 65 66 69 70 71 72 74 77 81 82 84 85 87 90 91 


94 96 98 101 102 104 106 109 111 113 121 123 126 129 133 135 153 154 158 159 162 164 
169 171 182 192 and 208. 


51 Thus Merle Johnson's date, July 21 (p 25), is corrected by two months. 


52 In a review of The Stolen White Elephant on June 7, 1882 (clipping in the American Litera- 
ture Collections, Yale University Library). 


58 Frank Bliss to Clemens, Hartford, Feb 21, 1898 (Yale University Library). 
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Sketches was undergoing the mechanics of publication, Twain was enthu- 
siastically at work on the only one of the American Publishing Company 
books to be a worse financial failure — The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Commercially, Tom Sawyer was doomed before Bliss received the first 
copy. The English edition had been issued six months earlier; a cheap Cana- 
dian piracy was published from it and put on sale immediately. Howells' 
Atlantic review, which Twain wanted to appear strategically just at the time 
of American publication, reached the public in the May issue and was quoted 
in the advertisements in the Canadian piracy and even by the Boston Tran- 
script on April 28. Nevertheless, Twain instructed Bliss to place the review in 
the prospectus, in the flyers that were being sent to editors, and in his adver- 
tisements.5* Three paragraphs of it were used in the prospectus, but by then 
they were somewhat shopworn. 

The Tom Sawyer prospectus also quoted reviews by the London Examiner, 
the Athenaeum, and the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, and offered the follow- 
ing description of the book: 


In announcing this volume, the publishers have no hesitation in de- 
claring it to be one of the most original, unique, piquant and entertaining 
of all Mark Twain's works. 

The genius requisite to render the written adventures of a boy over- 
whelmingly fascinating to grown up readers, is possessed by but few, and 
challenges the deepest admiration. That Mr. Clemens has this, is evident 
from the burst of enthusiastic praise with which the publication of "Tom 
Sawyer" in England, has been received. No words have seemed too strong 
to express the pleasure felt at this fresh exhibition of the author's powers, 
exerted in a direction least expected.... From beginning to end, the 
pages of "Tom Sawyer" are replete with lively sallies, humorous ideas, 
and scathing hits.55 


The advertisement significantly made its appeal to the adult reader, not to 
the children for whom Howells, Mrs Clemens, and finally the author, agreed 
it had been written. Bliss apparently believed the book's appeal must be to 
“grown up readers,” for he nowhere suggested in the prospectus that it was 
& book for children. The selections themselves were taken from throughout 
the book and combined the comic, the sensational, and the morbid in a skill- 
ful blend with Williams’ most terrifying illustrations.59 


34 Clemens to Bliss, Elmira, Aug 8 [1876] (MTP). 

55 Tom Sawyer prospectus, in the possession of C. Waller Barrett. 

56 The pages from the first edition of the book which were reproduced in the prospectus were: 
17 28 47 8 60 63-64 72-73 79 81 85-86 88 91 93-95 98 101-103 107-110 118 115 117 
134 139 146 149 146-148 156 158 160 167 168 173-174 176-177 181 161 164-165 183-184 
186-191 194 198-199 205 207-209 212-214 217 220 294 226 233 284 236 938 245 247 
249 26] 266 and 271. 
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Although Tom Sawyer was to be sent to journals and magazines, there 
were apparently no major reviews besides Howells'. Circulars with the first 
page of the text on one side and the advertisement from the prospectus on 
the other were mailed to possible customers, with the following small an- 
nouncement pasted to them: 


We will send to your address, either by mail or express, free of expense, 
the book you name, on receipt of the price for the style in which you wish 
it bound; for the different styles of binding and prices, refer to the ac- 
companying circular.5* 


The book received some benefit from free advertising in the form of news- 
paper and magazine printings of passages from the English edition. For ex- 
ample, the Philadelphia Sunday Republic printed the whitewashing scene,*? 
and the Boston Transcript gave its readers samples of the whitewashing 
scene, the description of Huck Finn, and the death of Injun Joe.*?? 

But nothing seemed to help sales: poor business conditions, the enormous 
list of other new books, its 275 pages which made it less than half the typical 
600-page subscription book, all were factors in making Tom Sawyer a fail- 
ure.®° In 1877, Bliss switched to heavier paper to increase its thickness, but 
despite the popular notion that it was an immediate best-seller,?! it was the 
least successful of all Twain’s first six major books. Even Sketches New and 
Old sold at a better rate. 

The first fifty prospectuses were delivered to Bliss on November 14, the 
first hundred cloth copies on December 8. The sales never had the benefit of 
an early rush; after the first month, when 9378 copies were bound, the de- 
mand was so sluggish that only about 2000 copies a month were necessary. 
At the end of its first year, Tom Sawyer had sold 23,638 copies, and in the 
twenty-four months to the end of the decade only 5000 more copies were 
needed. At the end of 1879, the total was 28,962 volumes: in addition to 
three copies delivered in sheets, 24,241 cloth copies, 798 gilt, 3620 Leather 


5T Tom Sawyer flyer in the possession of Mr Cyril Clemens, Kirkwood, Missouri. 

58 July 23, 1876 (Johnson 80). 

59 June 29, 30; July 6; cited in Vogelback 36-37. 

99 One lady agent who operated in the small towns in the northern San Francisco Bay Area 
reported that she was embarrassed at delivering so small a book to her customers. They were 
universally dissatisfied at Tom Sawyer’s size and accepted it with a great deal less than com- 
plete approval. See Facts. By a Woman ( Oakland, California 1881) passim. 

91 As in Albert B. Paine, Mark Twain, a Biography (New York 1912) 586; Frank L. Mott, 
Golden Multitudes (New York 1947) 156; Philip S. Foner, Mark Twain: Social Critic (New 
York 1958) 44; Lewis Le Mark Twain (Minneapolis 1980) 22; and Milton Meltzer, Mark 
Twain vader (New York 1960) 162. Only James Hart, The Popular Book (New York 1950) 
148, has noted that Tom Sawyer was a relative failure. 
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Library, 300 half morocco copies, and 890 prospectuses were bound. (For 
the next six years, 1000 copies a year would be sold: in 1885, the total was 
about 35,000 copies.9?) 

When Mark Twain returned from Europe in September 1879 he had a 
respectable portion of the manuscript of A Tramp Abroad completed; he 
also had a contract with the American Publishing Company which stipulated 
that Bliss was to publish no other books within nine months from the publi- 
cation date of Tramp, a clause prompted by what Twain believed was too 
enormous a business. The author gave the bulk of his manuscript to Bliss 
almost immediately, and by November 17 the Company had bound a hun- 
dred prospectuses of the book. By the end of the year the bindery had pro- 
duced 869 prospectuses. While any explanation is conjectural, it seems likely 
that this 1879 prospectus was an attempt by the Company to evade the spirit 
of the clause mentioned above. Perhaps Bliss intended to claim that “publi- 
cation" of the book occurred in November 1879 rather than in March 1880, 
so that the canvassing of other books could begin again in August or Septem- 
ber — in time for the Christmas season of 1880. Unfortunately, the Berg 
Collection stock ledger ends at December 31, 1879, so it is impossible to give 
a date at which another book was published; but Marietta Holley's My Way- 
ward. Partner and Lament of a Mormon were both issued by the American 
Publishing Company some time in 1880. In addition to this rudimentary 
prospectus, the Company distributed "advance sheets" of the book to several 
newspapers, which announced the book. Notices from the Cleveland Herald, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Cleveland Leader, the Scranton Free Press, 
and the Tolland County Leader were reprinted in the 1879 prospectus. 

Other newspapers were interested in the new book, too, and gave it much 
free publicity. While Twain was still in Europe, the Hartford papers buzzed 
with rumors about the new book, or so Frank Bliss reported to the humorist 
on March 26 and June 12, 1879.° Reporters interviewed Twain when he 
returned from Europe and the talk naturally centered on the new book. The 
newspaper notices that were reprinted in the 1879 prospectus even called 
attention to the way to order the book; the Tolland County Leader advised: 


Mark Twain’s new book, “A Tramp Abroad,” is being canvassed for in 
this place by R. W. Perkins. ... You may have been bored and talked to 
death by book agents, but when this work is brought to your door you 
should at least look at it, and if the agent doesn’t call, send for him. 


62 Webster to Clemens, March 14, 1885 (MTP). 
93 I have examined the 1879 prospectus now owned by Franklin J. Meine, Chicago. 
64 In the Mark Twain Papers. 
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After the publication of the book, selections appeared in newspapers and 
magazines, providing more gratuitous advertising. The Boston T'ranscript 
reproduced two selections on May 5 and 7, 1880; the Chicago Tribune 
printed passages on July 17; Literary World published two episodes in May 
and July.55 This widespread printing of samples brought the book to the 
attention of many people and assisted sales. 

Once the American Publishing Company received the complete manu- 
script and set A Tramp Abroad up in type, the irregularities of the 1879 pros- 
pectus were corrected. The later prospectus reprinted pages 39-54, 173-188, 
223-238, 259-296, and 299-308 of the book. As with Roughing It, Tramp 
was advertised as a "companion volume to Innocents Abroad." Though the 
publisher advertised the humor of the volume, he played prominently upon 
those features which he believed were responsible for Twain's first success 
as the author of a subscription book — iconoclasm, irreverence, and skepti- 
cism about European culture: 


With his eyes and notebook open, he tramped along; mingled with other 
tourists, learned how they "do Europe," and then struck out new paths for 
his own footsteps. The guide-books pass under his inspection, and are 
subjected to his tests, and put on the defensive; scores of masked errors, 
heretofore universally accepted as truths, are fearlessly questioned and 


exposed.$? 


One of the selections in the prospectus, the encounter with the "specimen 
tourist" from Chapter xxvii, fortified this advertisement, but the others were 
the reminiscent anecdotes and description that distinguished Twain's travel 
books. The Company, in short, was capitalizing on both the irreverence and 
the humor that constituted Twain's enormous popularity. 

Sales for the new book were an improvement on those for the three pre- 
vious ones. The author reported on April 23, 1880, that A Tramp had sold 
35,000 copies (apparently an accurate estimate).97 On September 13 Frank 
Bliss announced that sales were almost to 55,000;5° and on March 7, 1881, 
its first anniversary, A Tramp Abroad had sold 62,000 copies. 

But with the publication of A Tramp, Twain decided to switch to a new 
publisher, James R. Osgood, who had never sold a subscription book before 
and who made financial failures of both The Prince and the Pauper and 


95 xr (May 8, 1880) 162 and (July 31, 1880) 261-262. 

86 The 1880 prospectus of A Tramp Abroad (Morse Collection, Yale University Library). 
67 To an unknown person (collection of C. Waller Barrett). 

98 Bliss to Clemens, Hartford, Sept 13, 1880 (MTP). 

99 Clemens to James R. Osgood, Hartford, March 7, 1881 (MTP). 
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Life on the Mississippi, largely because of his poor sales techniques. How 
much Bliss contributed to the humorist's popularity is an academic question, 
but certainly in comparison with Osgood, his exploitation of newspaper pub- 
licity, his exaggeration of sales, his careful choice of prospectus selections, 
and his advertising psychology were all major factors in the 337,902-volume 


success of Twain in the 1870s. 





a 7] Zu Tia 
Woodcut from Romansos Catalans, Barcelona 1729-1864. 


David Blakely, Manager of Sousa's Band 


By MancanEr L. BROWN 


PART II 


S WAS to be expected, the personnel of the Sousa Band changed some- 
what after the first tour in the fall of 1892. With Gilmore's death, 
many of his soloists left the old Band. They were spoiled for anything but 
the best. They soon discovered that Sousa was the only leader who was in 
the same class as Gilmore. They already knew what sort of manager Blakely 
was. In almost no time they came to his office to join up if he would have them. 
Blakely welcomed men whose ability he thought highly of. He did not try to 
entice men away from Gilmore's or any other band.” By March 1, about one 
fourth of Sousa's Band were former Gilmore men. Then on March 3 a circular 
appeared, entitled “AN OPEN LETTER — To Whom It May Concern — 
GILMORE'S BAND SPEAKS," which, from its content, must have been 
published by or at least with the consent of the new leader of the old Band, 
D. W. Reeves. 

On Gilmore's death, his widow let the Band continue with Reeves at its 
head. No one questioned his ability, but everyone seems to have agreed that 
he was not another Gilmore. The first to see the difference were the men who 
knew Gilmore best, those who had been with him longest. As they left the 
old Band and began to turn up in Sousa's Band, Reeves became angry and 
issued this vitriolic statement. After reviewing the history of the Band under 
Gilmore, he claimed that he had "the active and earnest co-operation of the 
family of the late” leader in his efforts, that someone was spreading the word 
that Gilmore's Band no longer existed, and that “a syndicate was formed, 
headed by a man who[m] Mr. Gilmore repudiated for reasons," with the 
avowed purpose of running Mr Gilmore from the field. He admitted drop- 
ping half the hundred man Band, adding that the Syndicate may have picked 
up “a few fossiled and wornout members." 7? 

The general impression has been that Blakely "blithely ignored their false 
accusations." "* This is not true. As soon as this circular appeared on his desk, 
he sent a long letter to Mrs Gilmore. He pointed out that Gilmore and he 
had parted solely because of the hundred man Band and that there had been 
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no question of dishonesty on the part of the management. He referred her 
to Gilmore's correspondence as proof of this. 


The statement of Mr. Reeves, if it means anything, [said Blakely,] 
means that Mr. Gilmore "repudiated" me "for reasons" dishonorable to 
myself. I feel therefore, that it is due to me that you should, in a few 
words, state whether or not this is true. I propose to make no use what- 
ever of anything you may write upon the subject, since I shall certainly 
make no public reply to the emanation of Mr. Reeves. 


After answering each point made by Reeves, he closed with, 


There could be no greater insult to Mr. Gilmore's memory than to desig- 
nate the men whom he particularly honored and of whom he was proud, 
as "fossils and worn out men." It is, of course, equivalent of saying that 
that was the kind of men his Band contained, and at the head of which 
he died.75 


Mrs Gilmore, then living at 164 West 86th Street, replied on March 6. "Your 
letter takes me by surprise," she said, "only by its mildness.... We knew 
nothing of Mr. Reeves unfortunate circular, until a couple of days ago, when 
its contents amazed and shocked us. I sent immediately to Mr. Reeves, de- 
nouncing the entire circular, and demanding that at least the misleading 
lines relating to you, personally, be expunged, and the edition in which they 
appear, suppressed." But she could not resist a dig at Blakely, accusing him 
of having tried to take men away from Gilmore even before his death." 

This Blakely flatly denied and enclosed documentary proof that his policy 
had been just the opposite. "But after Mr. Gilmore's death," he told her, "the 
case was entirely changed. You told me personally and published a card in 
the papers, that you should, under no circumstances, take any pecuniary 
interest in the Band." This being the case, there were two reasons why 
Blakely felt justified in taking such men as he wanted. One was that he 
believed anyone in his or anyone else's employ had a right to better himself 
if he could. “These men,” he said, “have a sufficiently hard struggle in life 
to do the best for themselves that they can, and I am a firm adherent of the 
principle that they should have the liberty to do so." The second reason was 
that after Gilmore's death, no other living man had as much claim to the 
loyalty of the men in Gilmore's Band as he. He admitted that Gilmore's fame 
was great before his management, but claimed that the greatest success had 
come during the years they were together. The charge that he had underbid 
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Reeves for the three long engagements of 1893, he denied. He enclosed the 
St Louis contract, but not the other two because he had agreed not to men- 
tion terms to anyone. “But I can say,” he added, "that my terms are several 
hundred dollars higher per week than those offered by Mr. Reeves.... 
St. Louis had seen Mr. Reeves at the head of the old Band, at their closing 
night in St. Louis [1892], and the rest I leave you to infer." Finally, he asked 
Mrs Gilmore to make a public statement that the reference to his parting 
with Gilmore “is without a particle of foundation." 77 

She refused on the ground that the "mistaken words" had not caused 
public discussion. She was wrong. The circular had appeared in the March 15 
Musical Courier (Schwartz 139). She felt that her first letter to Blakely and 
her permission to have doubters referred to her covered the case. She 
brushed everything else aside with “misrepresentations were made to Mr. 
Gilmore and likewise to you," and there was no point in further discussion. 
"My future connection with the Band," she said, “is represented by my 
royalty on name and music." 7$ This was probably the key to her annoyance 
at the departure of so many men from the Band and to her unwillingness to 
make the public statement in Blakely's behalf, even after privately admitting 
that he was in the right. 

The men who had been called "fossiled and worn out" members of the old 
Band issued their own statement. They said that it would be logical for Sousa 
to call his Band “Gilmore’s” as he now had the soloists, the engagements, and 
the former manager of the old Band. Eleven men signed the statement and 
issued it on March 15.79 

The same day Blakely sent a final brief note to Mrs Gilmore, saying "I am 
more than satisfied. Your vindication is both just and generous," 8° and then 
dropped it so far as she was concerned. But he had his lawyer, Walter Carroll 
Low, then in the Bennett Building on Nassau Street, write directly to Reeves 
demanding that he withdraw the libelous statement made about Blakely in 
the circular.?! On March 29, Blakely himself told Reeves that Mrs Gilmore 
had repudiated the offensive remark, adding that 


I prefer to assume that you did not use the language to which I refer 
without having been informed that you were speaking the truth. But 
the gentleman whom I suspect gave you your false information was him- 
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self the bearer of a proposition to me from Mr. Gilmore, offering me the 
management of his last tour. You will not be long in finding out that if 
that gentleman ever speaks the truth, he does it by the slip of the tongue, 
and not by any good intention....I shall harbor no ill-feeling against 
you provided you withdraw the offensive terms which you have applied 
to me in your circular.®? 


Reeves's reply was that of an angry and frustrated man. He accused Chris- 
tianer of insisting everywhere that there no longer was any Gilmore Band. 
The circular was the only way he could think of to “disabuse the minds of 
managers throughout the country and if possible counteract the reports cir- 
culated as I believe by your agents." He had stopped the distribution of the 
circular at Mrs Gilmore's request. "I disavow any intention of impugning 
your business integrity," he said, “while I object to your methods." 9? 

According to the letterhead on this letter from Reeves, his manager was 
J. H. Laine. This was the name of one of Blakely's advance men on the Gil- 
more tours who had gone with Gilmore in 1891. At least twice during the 
time he had worked for Blakely, Laine had been dismissed for what appears 
to have been rather slippery dealings. Both times Blakely took him back be- 
cause of his proved ability on the job.5* It must have been Laine whom 
Blakely considered the source of the "false information" given Reeves. He 
could also have been responsible for the fact that while this discussion was 
going on during March and early April, any man attempting to leave Reeves 
for Sousa had his pay withheld as long as possible. 

When Pew and Christianer started work on the 1893 tour, they found that 
in several towns Laine had tied up halls he thought they might want. This 
game could be played by both sides.** Then Laine began to undersell Blakely, 
who was told by the manager in Cleveland that he preferred Sousa, but “the 
people buy tickets about as readily for the cheap" as for the higher priced 
attractions?" Because he had the three long engagements, Blakely was in a 
better position than Laine. Any thwarting of his plans this spring of 1893 by 
the Gilmore Band was more óf an irritation than a disaster. He was now sure 
that Sousa, not Reeves, was the better bandleader. And he must have con- 
sidered Laine's managerial talents inferior to his own. 
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Although the year of 1893 was one of business depression, the spring en- 
gagement of Sousa's Band at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago was suc- 
cessful, at least from the point of view of favorable publicity.9? From there 
they went to the Manhattan Beach Hotel. Late in August, Blakely happily 
told a director of the San Francisco Mid-Winter Festival that 


the first week of Sousa’s Band here brought the average receipts of Gil- 
more’s Band; but during the month of August, you will be astonished, as 
I was when the Manager of the Beach Company showed me the books, 
to learn that although in consequence of the hard times the number of 
people visiting the Beach is thirty percent less than last year, the receipts 
of the Amphitheatre in which Sousa plays, are considerably greater.9? 


At the beginning of September the Band set out for St Louis. At the close 
of that engagement, Manager Frank Gaiennie told Blakely that the Exposi- 


tion receipts were 


$30,000 above expenditures. This is a miraculous result, and while of 
course we do not say this aloud, because we would tread on the toes of 
our exhibitors (and advertisers), there is but one opinion here, that 
Sousa and his music have been the Exposition, first, last, and all the time.°° 


On the short tour following St Louis, receipts were low but enthusiasm high. 
Practically all local managers begged for a return engagement soon, ascrib- 
ing their failure to sell tickets solely to the current hard times?! In December 
Blakely heard a rumor that neither the Beach nor St Louis would take the 
Band in 1894. He mentioned this to Gaiennie, who replied that ^I have writ- 
ten Brook, Innes, and Liberati, and will write any others who may ask, that 
I have made a contract with Sousa's Band for the next two years.” ?? So 1893, 
the first full calendar year for the new Band, was a success so far as engage- 
ments were concerned. Sousa was fortunate to have a manager who could 
carry him through this period, until receipts picked up. 

Meanwhile, Blakely had been at work on plans for 1894. At the Chicago 
Fair he had discussed an engagement at the San Francisco Mid-Winter Festi- 
val with M. H. DeYoung, one of its directors. After a good deal of corre- 
spondence and some rather unreasonable delay, DeYoung sent word that 
they wanted Sousa for six weeks. But by this time Blakely had made some 
other commitments, and they settled for five weeks beginning March 19 
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1894.93 The Band toured to the coast and back, including a highly profitable 
trip through the State of California after they left the Festival. They had to 
be back in New York in time for a six weeks stay at Madison Square Garden, 
beginning on May 13.% 

Because of the nationwide depression in 1893, Blakely decided it would 
be wise to lower the Band salaries for 1894. He wanted to put the men on a 
yearly basis which would average slightly less per week than they had been 
getting. They objected, saying that they wanted to keep their free time for 
other engagements. This was usually the period between December 15 and 
February 15. In the end, Blakely gave up the yearly salary idea and all but 
one of the men accepted small weekly cuts.95 He offered Arthur Pryor $1,500 
for the year. Pryor preferred $50 per week for eight months and to take his 
chances on the other four months. But if he had to take a yearly contract, 
he would accept $50 per week for eight months and $30 per week for the 
balance, or almost fifty percent more than he had been offered. On Febru- 
ary 10, Blakely sent a second proposition. 


We are to be in New York and Manhattan Beach, in all fifteen weeks [he 
told Pryor]. I will offer you your old salary — $35 for the fifteen weeks 
and $40 for the remaining 27 weeks. This amounts in round numbers to 
$1,600 for the 41 weeks. This is $100 more for 41 weeks than Mr. Sousa 
received for fourteen years, per year, as Leader of the Marine Band, and 
he was then a good deal older than you are. I think the sum offered is a 
liberal one, and especially so in consideration of the times. In any case, 
it is all I can do, and we have made an exception in your case to retain 


your salary on the old basis.?$ 


Blakely and Sousa wanted Pryor, and Pryor wanted to stay with the Band. 
He thought better of his demand and wired that he would accept if Blakely 
would pay his transportation from St Joseph, Missouri, to New York. Blakely 
agreed.?" 

Halfway through the St Louis engagement in September 1894, Blakely 
increased Sousa's salary from the $115 per week provided in his contract to 
$215. By that time the receipts warranted it.?? As there were no complaints 
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from the men, their salary cuts were probably restored as soon as new con- 
tracts were drawn up. 

Another thing that Blakely did in 1894 was to start advertising the Band 
in periodicals. He began with the Cosmopolitan Magazine. On July 23, he 
took pains to tell the editor, John Brisbane Walker, just how bad a job his 
staff had done. Depending on Walker's promise to oversee the job, Blakely 
had gone to Vermont for a short vacation after the Cosmopolitan photog- 
rapher had taken pictures at the Beach. Walker had not kept his promise. 
The article had been poorly cut. The pictures were a libel on all the men, 
the only good one being that of Blakely himself which he had never wanted 
included. Although he blamed a Mr Hart of the Art Department for the 
careless work, he blamed himself more for having left the job to anyone else, 
including Walker. Blakely paid $1,200 for the four page item, to be carried 
monthly for a year. But, he told Walker, "my first impulse was, instead of 
paying you ...to charge you that sum for the appearance of the article in 
its present shape. But I am happily of so forgiving a turn... that I shall 
perform to the letter my part of the bond." 99 

By the end of 1894, the Band had played continuously for ten months on 
tour and at the long engagements in San Francisco, Madison Square Garden, 
Manhattan Beach, and St Louis.!?? This was the steady work that Blakely 
had practically promised the men when the Band was organized in Septem- 
ber 1892. And this was only the second full calendar year of the Band's 
existence. 

The year 1895 looked promising. Two disputes that had been on Blakely's 
hands since early 1893 were settled. One was with Howard Pew. Although 
he seems to have been a completely reliable and satisfactory employe, on 
April 15 1893, he sent out the last letter over his signature.!?* He was prob- 
ably dismissed by Blakely about that time. He was still in high disfavor when 
Blakely wrote to Eduard Strauss the following August.}° But by February 
1894, he was again with Blakely as advance man for Sousa's Band on the 
tours to and from the San Francisco Festival. This was temporary work only. 
While he was on the road, Blakely's secretary, Julie Allen, was keeping a 
friendly eye on Mrs Pew and the children at 58 West 93rd Street, taking her 
$25 each week.1 Later that year Pew found a position for which he was 
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well suited. On February 14 1895, he wrote to Blakely on the stationery of 
Gilmore's Famous Band, now led by Victor Herbert. The letterhead gave 
the name of Howard Pew as business manager.’ 

The other feud was the one that D. W. Reeves started with his circular in 
March 1893. After turning the Gilmore Band over to Herbert the following 
October, Reeves returned to his home in Providence, Rhode Island, and took 
up where he had left off the year before. Early in 1894 Blakely asked him 
about costs and profits of a tour that he had made with the Gilmore Band 
into Maine and New Brunswick. Reeves was glad to accept the olive branch 
and replied promptly in friendly fashion. A year later he was managing 
the Sousa concert in Providence. In a letter about that he thanked 
Blakely for including him “among the leading bandmasters of the country 
and to congratulate you on the successful outcome of your venture which 
by persistent effort and admirable management has reached an unassailable 
position. Ànd will add that I regret that I had not been taken under your 
wing ‘so to speak." " 105 

*Don't give me too much credit for the notice in the Magazine," Blakely 
replied. “Munsey told me he was going to have an article prepared, referring 
to the great Bandmasters of the country, and asked me whom he ought to 
include. I gave him the names which have appeared in the article, and 
sent for your photograph in order that it should not fail to be inserted 
among them. The article was in no way inspired by me...nor paid for by 
me." He then gave Reeves his opinion of the Gilmore Band-Reeves-Sousa 
difficulty. 


Your great difficulty was that the people never looked to Gilmores Band 
but to Gilmore himself as their star. When the Leader drops out, the 
whole bottom drops out. It has been the same with your successor in 
Gilmore's Band, and would have been the same whoever took the baton. 
It was fortunate for me that that vacancy occurred after I had formed 
Sousa's Band and had it on the road, and was in honor bound to the men 
composing it. Otherwise I should have been tempted into committing 
your great mistake, and into putting Sousa into Gilmore's place. I have 
never been so grateful for anything as that that ill-luck did not come to me. 
In the first place, the Band had got into Gilmore's ways, and largely in 
their own way, and after Gilmore's death, they wanted to boss the job. 
I have got every man in Gilmore's Band that could be of use to it, or that 
I would take under any circumstances. This is confidential but true. How- 
ever, let the past dead bury its dead. You are once more at home, prosper- 
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ous and happy, I hope, and when you again go on the road, if you ever do, 
you have the testimony of experience that your own Band will be better 
than one associated for a generation with another's name and ways.!? 


And so both men dropped the unpleasantness of 1893. 


Prior to this 1895 tour, all arrangements had been made directly with the 
local managers. Now, however, many halls and theatres in the south were 
controlled by Klaw & Erlanger, 25 West 30th Street, New York, which meant 
that most concerts in that section were contracted for right in the city.1°” 

The uniforms needed to be spruced up with new braid for the Manhattan 
Beach engagement. This time Browning, King & Co was selected, at $6 per 
coat. "To do this work right," said their manager, "the Coats will all have to 
be taken apart. If you will look... at the Sleeves you will see that they will 
have to come out of the Coat, be ripped flat and have the linings taken out 
so as to pass under the machines.” 1°° Considering the time and labor in- 
volved on each coat, it seems a modest enough charge. 

The horribly bungled article in last year's Cosmopolitan must nevertheless 
have brought results, as this year Blakely decided to extend his magazine 
publicity. He advertised in Munsey's Magazine and the Review of Reviews, 
and considered a reprint of the Munsey article for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly.10? 

The two year contract that Blakely had made with the St Louis Exposition 
expired at the end of the 1895 Fair. On October 8, he wired Gaiennie that 
the Band should not be considered for the 1896 Exposition. A letter the same 
day explained that from February 1895 the Band was booked solid for thir- 
teen months. Then Sousa would take a few days off to oversee the opening 
of his operetta El Capitan, which was to be given by the DeWolf Hopper 
Opera Company in New York. Following this, he and the Band had contin- 
uous work ahead of them until the first week in September 1896. “While 
this mental and physical strain has as yet been followed by no apparent loss 
either of vigor or willingness to keep up the pace [on Sousa's part]. . ." said 
Blakely, "there must be an end to all over-exertion, and I feel, therefore, that 
the first unpledged time now before him should be devoted to a vacation." 
This would be after the close of the Manhattan Beach engagement. A second 
reason for a vacation was that it would give Sousa more time to devote to 
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composition. “His work in this direction,” said Blakely, “has come to be of 
greater pecuniary importance than his concerts.” He thanked the Exposition 
for its contribution to Sousa’s success by its early recognition and endorse- 
ment of the new Band. Gaiennie accepted the inevitable." 

In the original contract, Sousa had agreed to transfer to Blakely a half 
interest in the ownership of and future receipts from all his past musical 
compositions and from all works completed or begun during the life of the 
coutract. Blakely was to have entire control of the publication arrangements. 
Previously, Sousa had dealt with Harry Coleman, music publisher and 
dealer of Philadelphia. The general impression is that Coleman purchased 
outright everything that Sousa brought him, and thus cashed in on his talent 
before the young composer was aware of the real value of his work. AJ- 
though this was generally the case, it was not entirely true. The correspond- 
ence between Coleman and Sousa early in 1895 shows both men to have 
been appallingly careless in keeping records. However, both made reference 
to royalty statements on the Beau Ideal and Belle of Chicago marches.!'? 
Coleman was in the habit of crediting the royalties to the amount of about 
$140 annually to Sousa’s account with him, rather than making regular cash 
payments. Probably at Blakely’s prodding, Sousa requested quarterly state- 
ments and payments, adding that that was the way The John Church Com- 
pany conducted its business.!5 Coleman was a sick man (he died a few 
weeks later) and probably a resentful one. No new compositions had come 
his way since Blakely took over. By 1895 he knew that a fortune had slipped 
out of his hands. The remark about a company that was his successful 
rival did nothing to soothe him. Blakely’s arrangement with The John 
Church Company was to pay royalties quarterly on sales of all arrangements 
of Sousa’s compositions published by them. Sousa’s deal with Coleman was 
that royalties would be paid on the piano arrangements only, after 5,000 had 
been sold. Thus, all other arrangements and 4,999 for the piano could be 
sold and Sousa receive nothing.!!5 

After Coleman’s death, the correspondence with his administrator, Arthur 
A. Clappé, was taken out of Sousa's hands by Blakely. 


Coleman bought the Washington Post and the High School Cadets, etc. 
[charged Blakely] for $35 each. .. . The profits on those pieces came very 
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near making him wealthy. ... Mr. Sousa, profitting by past experiences, 
sold the Liberty Bell, the Manhattan Beach, and the Directorate Marches 
to the John Church Co., and he has already received therefrom at the rate 
of $24,000 a year in royalties — in statements rendered every quarter, 
accompanied in each case by a check for the balance due.!19 


Conversations before and during the two tours of the U.S. Marine Band 
would have shown Blakely the sorry way Sousa was disposing of his composi- 
tions. A far more businesslike and profitable plan would instantly suggest 
itself to a man of his experience. When this plan was incorporated in the 
contract, Sousa did not object. Naturally, both men would want Sousa to 
have some time off to compose. 

The account books for 1895 are incomplete, but there is enough informa- 
tion to show that this third calendar year for the Band was extremely profit- 
able. Blakely had increased Sousa’s salary in September 1894 by $100 per 
week, On August 1 1895, he started crediting Sousa with fifty percent of the 
net instead of the twenty percent provided in the contract. This was recogni- 
tion of Sousa’s drawing power at the box office, and evidence that Blakely 
was willing to be generous with the unexpectedly large profits that were 
coming in. From figures available, not counting royalties, Sousa must have 
received between $30,000 and $35,000 in 1895.117 This was a far ery from his 
$1,500 salary in 1891, his last full year with the U. S. Marines. And Blakely 
could feel quite relieved at the change from the tours of 1892 and 1893 when 
he was personally putting money into the kitty to pay the runnin g expenses 
of the Band. 

On January 5 1896 the Band headed west on what was known as the 
Grand Transcontinental Tour, returning to New York early in April. The 
Band rested while Sousa took time to help with the production of El C apitan. 
The show opened at the Tremont Theatre in Boston on April 13 18 and a 
week later began its long run at the Broadway Theatre in New York. After 
about three weeks with the show, Sousa set out again with the Band, tour- 
ing eastern Canada and New England until they were due at Manhattan 
Beach. !!? 

Meanwhile, Blakely had been negotiating for an increase in pay at the 
Beach. For the past two summers, he had been paid $2,250 per week. After 
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salaries, etc, this gave Blakely a maximurn possible profit of about $225 per 
week for the eleven week engagement — not much compared with the net 
from a tour of that length. When Austin Corbin, president of the Manhattan 
Beach Company, heard of Blakely's request, he exploded in. a long letter to 
his manager at the Hotel, E. R. Reynolds. To Blakely's statement that Sousa 
had played there for three seasons with practically no compensation, Corbin 
said “I am not willing to believe that those two men were not smart 
enough to get a little something out of the expenditure of money that we 
have made there. . . . I have always considered Mr. Blakely a very cute busi- 
ness man, and there must be just a little, I think, that sticks to his hand, of 
what goes through it." This, Blakely would have been the last to deny. He 
was in business to make as good a profit as possible. He was convinced that 
the Hotel management should share with him and Sousa the added profit 
that they all knew the Band was bringing into the resort's treasury. Corbin 
reminded Reynolds that summer was a bad season for touring, so the long 
engagement was good for the Band.!?? Reynolds and Blakely finally settled 
on $2,500 per week. Salaries and other expenses remained about the same, 
so the net profit from this engagement would be just about double that of 
1895.121 

Another thing that Blakely did in 1896 was to take out insurance on the 
contents of his office, now in Carnegie Hall.?? He had remained in the 
Broadway Theatre until the spring of 1893 when there was some talk of 
moving to Chicago. From May 1893 until November 1894, his office was in 
the Hotel Beresford at 81st Street and Central Park West, where his family 
was also living.?? The next move was into Carnegie. At first he had a two 
room suite for his office, No 501 and No 502 at $650 per year. This rent in- 
creased $75 for each of the next two years. In the fall of 1895 he rented a 
separate room for the Band library, No 826 at $150 per year, moving it into 
No 827 at the same price in 1896.4 It was this library that he wanted to 
insure. The policy covered it for $5,000, with a maximum of $150 for any one 
complete score. “For the larger part of the time,” he told the agent, “the 
library remains in Carnegie Hall — only a part of it being used when on con- 
cert tours. It is only when playing at Expositions or at Manhattan Beach 
where many different programs were necessary that all the music is taken 


120 BP "Band Corres" May 23 1896, Austin Corbin to ERReynolds. 

121 BP "Ledger Aug 1895 — Nov 7 1896” 11. 

122 BP "Bills" Nov 10, 1894, et seq, Carnegie rent bills. 

123 BP “Band Corres” Aug 11 1898, ASWyman to DB and FChristianer to DB. 

124 Ibid July 11, Aug 3 1896, The Music Hall to DB; July 21, 27 1896, CHSheldon to DB. 
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from the library." The office furniture, including his letter file, cuts of the 
Band and artists, and miscellaneous printing kept in the office, he insured 
for $1,000. The first premium of $110 was paid on February 1 1896.5 In 
October 1895, he had insured his personal possessions in his new home at 
23 West 83rd Street for $5,000. He appeared to be settling in permanently 
in both places. 

As it turned out, Sousa did not begin his vacation immediately after Man- 
hattan Beach. Oscar Hammerstein called on him on August 14 to ask if he 
would play September 7 to 12 at the Roof Garden of the Olympia Theatre 
on Broadway between 44th and 46th Streets. Sousa referred him to Blakely, 
then in Vermont.!?? Reynolds thought it a good plan if they could get $4,000 
for the week. "1 myself," Sousa told Blakely, "do not think it would lower the 
dignity of the band to play at the Olympia, for the reason that the very best 
people in New York are patrons of that place, and it may be the means of 
solving at least a month's work every year for the band in New York City." 128 
Blakely finally agreed to provide Sousa and the Band for seven nights begin- 
ning with Tuesday September 8, and Hammerstein agreed to the $4,000.29 

Everyone was satisfied with the profits for the year and the future looked 
extremely bright. The only possible cause of dispute between the principals 
was the division of the royalties. Figures for them are available quarterly 
only for 1895 and 1896. From The John Church Company they were $20,964 
and $20,656, and from Harry Coleman $92.90 and $97.25.1°° Parting with 
half the Church royalties to Blakely may seem a high price for Sousa to have 
paid a manager, but the Coleman figures show how little he got when on 
his own. 

Sousa sailed on September 17 for three months in Europe. Blakely re- 
turned to Vermont to enjoy the autumn at his country home in Bradford. A 
favorite form of relaxation for both of them at this time was bicycle riding. 
Blakely was almost fanatical in his devotion to it as a form of exercise. While 
riding his own wheel late in September, his brake failed on a short steep hill 
just a few yards from his home. He ran into a large tree, broke his collar bone 
and was thoroughly shaken, but apparently not otherwise injured. Sousa had 
had a tumble, too, at Manhattan Beach on August 15. He collided with the 


pm 9, da Cunha to DB; Jan 13 1896, DB to da Cunha; "Ledger Aug 1895 - Nov 7 
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man who was-pacing him on the track. “A sudden turn of his wheel made 
me run into him," Sousa told Blakely. He came out of it with "a few slight 
bruises.” 13! Blakely was not so lucky. He returned to New York about the 
beginning of November. On Saturday November 7, Julie Allen left him in 
the office when she went home about three in the afternoon. She returned 
half an hour later for something she had forgotten, and found him lying on 
the floor — dead.!?? After calling for help, she cabled Sousa, !?? who can- 
celled the rest of his trip and came home. Sousa said later that he learned 
of Blakely's death, not from this cable, but from a four day old copy of the 
Paris Herald that he happened on in Naples.!?* If this is true, the fault did 
not lie in Blakely's office. 

Technically, the Blakely interests were in Mrs Blakely's hands as adminis- 
tratrix of the estate.195 Actually, it was Walter Carroll Low, her nephew, 
her son-in-law, and her lawyer, who made the decisions and dealt with 
Sousa. The original contract had eight months to go after Sousa arrived 
back in New York. Low asked him to abide by its terms. 

The future looked promising for Sousa. He would not have to share royalties 
on future compositions. The John Church Company wrote about his contract 
with them as soon as he returned from Europe. Their old contract was due 
to expire late in 1898, and they wanted his assurance that he would extend it 
for another five years.?8 A new source of royalty income was opening up in 
the phonograph record field.!?" He had already made far more than origin- 
ally expected, and the stage was set for almost fabulous profits to come. 

It was not long before the fact became known that there was trouble 
brewing between the Blakely estate and Sousa. On April 10 1897, a bill of 
complaint against him and the Philadelphia manager was filed by Mrs 
Blakely in the Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas. She stated that the 1897 
tour had been almost completely contracted for before Blakely's death. As 
administratrix of his estate, she was obliged to carry out the agreements or 
run the risk of being sued by the local managers. At first, Sousa had recog- 
nized her position in accepting his salary from her. Later, he refused to con- 
duct certain concerts and left her financially responsible for the broken 
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contracts. Then he made new and separate contracts with several managers 
in Pennsylvania. He took the proceeds of these concerts and refused to give 
her an accounting. He notified her that he no longer recognized the contract 
with Blakely, that he intended to appropriate all assets of the business and 
to give concerts under his own management for his own individual profit. 
Therefore, she asked the court to order him to render account of all money 
received from concerts and royalties, and requested an injunction restraining 
him from any act contrary to the letter of the contract with Blakely. Attached 
to the complaint were copies of the Blakely-Sousa contract, the schedule 
for the 1897 tour, and the contracts between Blakely and the managers of 
the concerts in dispute.1?5 
Sousa filed a reply on April 23 1897. He admitted that "the great fame, 
ability and experience of David Blakely as a business manager of bands and 
music" was the primary consideration for entering into the contract with 
him. He submitted a copy of a letter from Blakely dated May 21 1895, in 
which he proposed to divide the net profits equally beginning August 1 1895. 
"I do not, of course," said Blakely in this, ^wish this to be considered a legal 
amendment or appendage to the contract as it now exists." He reminded 
Sousa that he "felt that you ought to consider me as entitled to a prolongation 
of our contract upon a basis as suggested by yourself in New York; but I 
waive all considerations of this kind, and leave it to your sense of justice to 
deal with me as you ought." Sousa claimed that at this time Blakely agreed 
to give him a statement of the profits and the payment of his share every two 
weeks. But Blakely did not so state in the letter. Sousa agreed that a verbal 
contract had been made with the estate to follow the tour as arranged through 
May 23 1897, but claimed that the estate had not fulfilled all its promises. 
He also admitted that he had taken the Band library on advice of counsel 
"that the said contract as modified terminated with the death of ... Blakely 
. . and that thereupon the title to the said music belonged exclusively to 
me." For the same reason “all of the... royalties belonged to me.” 189 
On May 5 1897 Mrs Blakely filed a further bill against Sousa alone. This 
reviewed the history of the Band, claiming that it had operated at a loss to 
Blakely of over $10,000 during the first year, but due to his management was 
now operating at a profit of about $100,000 per year including royalties. 
Sousa had signed an agreement with Blakely on September 10 1896, to renew 
the original contract for three more years, but now had taken over the val- 


188 Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas, CP No 1 March Term No 619, Ada P. Blakely vs 
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uable assets of the business and refused to carry out the contracts he had 
signed. He had even made new contracts between himself and the members 
of the Band. The royalties from The John Church Company had been paid 
in equal shares to Sousa and Blakely until October 1 1896. Since then neither 
Blakely nor his heirs had received anything, although royalties had "been 
earned in excess of $10,000, and have been...appropriated by... Sousa 
for his own benefit, and without rendering any account to" Mrs Blakely. On 
his return from Europe, “Sousa at first refused to continue to serve...as 
bandmaster, and threatened to sever his connection with the... organiza- 
tion.... Sousa subsequently assented to the demand .. . that he carry out 
his existing contracts with Blakely ...as the employe of" Mrs Blakely at 
least until August 1 1897. “While recognizing . . . [her] rights in the existing 
contracts with Blakely as to the concert engagements ... Sousa only dis- 
puted the claim . . . that the royalties from the musical compositions should 
continue to be equally divided." Mrs Blakely left the royalties in trust in the 
hands of Sousa's lawyer, Vernon M. Davis, to await determination of both 
parties’ rights after August 1 1897. Davis, however, let Sousa have the royal- 
ties without accounting for them to Mrs Blakely. 

In this bill, the court was asked to order Sousa to give an accounting to 
Mrs Blakely of all money received from concerts and royalties, and to direct 
him to carry out the original Blakely-Sousa contract (Exhibit A) and its 
supplement (Exhibit F). The latter, dated September 1 1896, extended the 
old contract to August 1 1900, and provided for an exact division of the net 
profits between the two and, for further extension of the agreement by 
mutual consent. 


The question of the division of the royalties shall be an independent 
one, and shall be discussed and settled purely upon its merits, by amicable 
mutual agreement; but not before the return of Mr Sousa from Europe: 
and whatever may be decided thereupon, shall have no bearing upon the 
arrangements hereby agreed to regarding the Band.'4? 


Neither side liked the decisions of the referee, and both appealed for 
different reasons. Eventually the case came before the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. On October 8 1900 that Court gave the final decision. As 
Sousa had contracted with Blakely because of his peculiar managerial talents, 
and Blakely with Sousa because of his special musical ability, both so speci- 
fying in the contract, no heir or executor of either could take the place of 
the individuals and the contract thus ended with the death of either. How- 
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ever, Sousa acting as a free person had consented to carry out the tour as 
arranged by Blakely before his death, so owed the estate half the net profits 
to May 23 1897. His name belonged to him and could not be transferred to 
anyone else. Blakely as an individual could possess property, however, such 
as the Band library and an interest in the royalties. These rights could be 
transferred to his heirs. Hence, one half the royalties on all Sousa composi- 
tions published prior to Blakely's death belonged to his estate.14 

Partly because of this decision on the royalties and partly because of 
Sousa's own comments in his memoirs, Blakely has usually been painted in 
rather dark colors.!*? What seems to be forgotten is that Sousa was a grown 
man who had been in the U. S. Marines for ten years. He must have known 
what he was signing, and he did it of his own free will. His own arrangement 
with Harry Coleman was far from profitable to himself. The only possible 
conclusion is that he considered Blakely's plan entirely fair and reasonable 
on the day that he signed the contract, but when the royalties began to mount 
so fast he changed his mind. 

Where would Sousa have been on November 7 1896 had Blakely never 
entered the picture? No one has ever questioned his ability as a bandmaster 
and as composer of music for bands. These papers do show that at least until 
that date, his understanding of managerial and financial problems was mea- 
gre. These were Blakely's strong points. Gilmore had recognized his talents 
and let him use them, but Gilmore had twenty years of experience as his own 
manager behind him before Blakely took over. Sousa had no such back- 
ground. He knew of Blakely's success, and admitted that he wanted to make 
use of it for his own advantage. Had Gilmore lived, Sousa's success might 
have been much slower in coming. It all happened so quickly that Sousa can 
be pardoned for letting it go to his head. In four years he had rocketed from 
a $1,500 a year band leader to an adored world figure with an annual income 
of approximately $50,000 and prospects of much more to come. Obviously, 
Sousa let the outcome of this lawsuit color his memory of events and people. 

The Blakely Papers in this collection were found in the shed of the old 
Low Mansion in Bradford, Vermont, when Jessie Blakely Low sold the house 
nearly fifty years after Blakely's death. She was his eldest daughter and the 
widow of Walter Carroll Low. 


141 197 Pennsylvania 305 (1900), 47 Atlantic Reports 286, 289. 
142 A. Lingg 89-90, 94-102, 108, 110, 112-114, 117, 120-121, 187-140, 157-158. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
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FIFTY YEARS AT FIFTH AND 42ND 


Maw Lossy 
An exhibition in observance of the golden jubilee of the Central Buildin including 
. manuscripts, books, pictures and other ephemera on the background of the building, 
the growth and expansion of its services since 1911, and some major Library events 
of the last 50 years. Through August 18. 


Music Division 
An exhibition surveying the growth of the collections of the Music Division from its | 
establishment in 1911. ugh September 30. 


CELDREN’s Room 
Treasures from the collections of the Central Children's Room, including children's 
pu book illustrations, old and new rare books, and ephemera relating to the 
ory of the Children's Room. Through September 30. 


THE SEVEN SEAS Tamp FLoon Connmon Sour 
An exhibition of original prints depicting fact and fancy in and around the sea. June 5 
through November. 


LEMÜEL AYERS Maw Lossy — Wzsr WALL 
An exhibition of original theatrical designs which have been presented to the Library 
by his widow. Through July 9. 


n 
FAMOUS-BOOKS AND PERSONALITIES CONNECTED WITH TOBACCO Room 324 
From the Arents Collection. 


THE HUDSON RIVER Taur» FLoor Connmon NonrH 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maun Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and uirmail stamps, 
1847-1926. Uf 


WALT WHITMAN Tma FLoon Connipon 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tamo Froon Connmon 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvinglana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLoor Conrmor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others, 
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Front Matter Xe 


Space for Emphasis 

Joseph R. Dunlap, who discussed “The 
Typographical Shaw” in last October’s 
Bulletin, sends in the following adden- 
dum concerning one of the niceties he 
then described as “details peculiar to 
Shaw.” 

“In August 1897,” he had said, “we 
find Shaw correcting proofs and already 
trying to put across his wish to have em- 
phatic words printed not in the custom- 
ary italics, but with the letters spaced 
farther apart than usual. This practice 
... did not occur to the Revivalist print- 
ers, and I’m not sure that they would 
have dm [it] if they had thought 
of [it]." 

The date 1897 pops out again, Pro- 
fessor Dunlap now discovers, in a re- 
mark upon this "point of typography" 
by Shaw’s intimate friend William 
Archer in the latters preface to his 
translated Collected Works of Ibsen 
(New York, Scribner 1908): "The sys- 
tem was first introduced in 1897, in the 
translation of John Gabriel Borkman." 

Was Archer, then, simply the imme- 
diate adopter of Shaw's peculiar system? 
No, for “in almost all cases,” says Archer, 
“a spaced word in the translation repre- 
sents a spaced word in the original” 
(our italics). The gist of Archer's re- 
marks is that “the Norwegian (and Ger- 
man) method of indicating emphasis . . . 
is preferable for various reasons to the 
use of italics." Did Archer and Shaw, 
influenced by Archer's attempt to render 
Ibsen's Norwegian into fai English, 
give each other the courage to introduce 
spacing into English printing? It 
may be so. Archer concedes, as it were, 
the Shavian objection that in emphatic 
dramatic work "the peppering of the 
page with italics would produce a very 
ugly effect." But he makes clear that his 
more serious interest is in rendering 


somehow the precise shade of unobtru- 
sive stressing intended by Ibsen: “But a 
more important point is this: the italic 
fount suggests a stronger emphasis than 
the author, as a rule, intends.” 

Perhaps it was to be like Ibsen, 
as much as to put his plays on pleasant 
pages, that Shaw adopted this detail. 
Archer’s concluding sentence indicates 
no doubt as to which direction the 
adopting went: “It has no longer even 
the disadvantage of unfamiliarity, since 
it has been adopted by Mr Bernard 
Shaw in his printed plays, and, I believe, 
by other dramatists.” 

It is our impression that this Nor- 
wegian and German custom has not 
eqs currency in English publications, 

ut we stand to be corrected. 


Never That Much Space? 


Is our space crisis subsiding? Has this 
Library indeed begun to find its way 
out of encirclement, a practical solution 
to its problems of inner space? A sign 
pone that way is the fact that we 

ave been able to accept, with un- 
clouded pleasure, so massive a new ac- 
cession as the theatrical agency collec- 
tion described in a paragraph below. 
We have the room to shelve it! The 
opening of a new Library Annex on West 
43rd Street, where our Newspaper Divi- 
sion is now functioning roomily, cannot 
be called the solution of all our needs of 
space, for readers, for staff, for books; 
but it is the beginning of a real reduc- 
tion of pressure. Perhaps 1961 will go 
down in NYPL history as a crest passed. 


Abstract but Pre-Fission 


Mykolas Konstantas Ciurlionis, the Lith- 
uanian painter and composer from 
whose musical paintings we have chosen 
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our cover, died fifty years ago, and 
though major critics have called him a 
forerunner of surrealism and abstrac- 
tionism, he is still little known outside 
Eastern Europe. The current exhibition 
by our Slavonic Division of some of his 
musical scores and reproductions of such 
paintings as his Sonata of the Stars and 
Serpent Sonata is attracting much criti- 
cal attention. And some curious specula- 
tion. Would the genius who was "driven 
to painting by his visions" and who at- 
tempted, in both mediums, "to synthe- 
size musical and graphic ideas" (as crit- 
ies say of his peinture symphonique) 
have recognized his spiritual heirs in 
today's abstract painters or composers 
with their random and anti-visionary 
negations? 


The Illustration of Venice 


Probably the closest most of us will get 
to Venice this season — though some of 
our friends have sent picture postcards 
— is the main lobby of the Library. But 
that is surprisingly close, at least closer 
than the cards. From the Spencer Col- 
lection of illuminated mss and illus- 
trated books, the lobby cases have been 
filled (until November) with several 
centuries' illustrations of that illustrious 
city. (For a small sample, see page 464.) 


Chamberlain and. Lyman Brown 
Collection 


Thenewly acquired Chamberlain Brown 
Theatrical Agency Collection represents 
more than forty years' activity in the 
theatre business. As agent and producer 
with offices on West 45th Street, Cham- 
berlain Brown, assisted by his brother 
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Lyman, furthered the careers of many 
leading actors and was responsible for 
numerous stock productions in New 
York and other cities. 

The collection includes scrapbooks of 
mounted clippings, photographs, and 
programmes, collected by actors, cover- 
ing their careers from about 1910 to the 
present. There are also several hundred 
autographed photographs of actors who 
appeared in American theatres during 

ese years. 

A vast and valuable collection of cor- 
respondence, booking sheets, box office 
records, route sheets, account books, and 
personal records affords information 
about the workings of a theatrical agency 
and the economics of theatrical produc- 
tion during the first half of the century. 

Mr Brown had filled his six-room 
office, literally from floor to ceiling, with 
this memorabilia of a long and busy 
career. It is an important addition to the 


Library's Theatre Collection. 
P.M. 


Index to Stationers’ Registers 


Through the courtesy of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, which apparently has 
the only copy, the Library has acquired 
a microfilm of a little-known biblio- 
graphical tool, an index by title (with 
an author index) to the Registers of The 
Stationers’ Company from 28 April 1710 
to 30 December 1773, anonymously 
printed in 1910. It lists some 4,000 titles, 
a small number considering the literary 
production of the period; but consider- 
ing as well the paucity of our tools for 
bibliographic research in 18th-century 
literature, it should for the titles listed 
provide useful information. This index 
is not listed in the standard guides to 
reference books, having been noticed 
(so it appears ) only by Graham Pollard 
in his list of “Bibliographical Aids to Re- 
search,” London Univ Instit of Hist Res 
Bulletin vol xu (1933) p 165. 
G.A. 
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George Gissing’s Commonplace Book 


A Manuscript from the Berg Collection of 
The New York Public Library 


Edited by Jacos Korc 
University of Washington 


I 


N HIS PREFACE to The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, George 
Gissing describes as the source of his little book of essays, “three manu- 
script books which at first glance seemed to be a diary” where his character, 
Ryecroft, has written from time to time “a thought, a reminiscence, a bit of 
reverie, a description of his state of mind, and so on.” Gissing depicts himself 
finding this journal among his dead friend’s possessions, experiencing the 
sensation of Ryecroft’s presence as he reads it, speculating upon the possi- 
bility that he may have planned to publish it some day, and then deciding 
to edit and publish it himself as the volume of essays which the reader has 
in his hand. Such a manuscript source of the Ryecroft Papers actually exists; 
it is a holograph notebook of about sixty-five pages now in the Henry W. and 
Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public Library. 

The Berg notebook does not correspond very well with the fictional one 
described in Gissing’s preface. It is in one volume, not three, and it is not a 
diary, but a Commonplace Book. Gissing actually did keep a three-volume 
diary (it is also in the Berg Collection), but it was used to record daily 
events, and is not related to the Ryecroft Papers, while the Commonplace 
Book, which was reserved for the purposes mentioned by Gissing, as well 
as for recording outlines and extracts of reading, contains much of the ma- 
terial in the Ryecroft Papers, and is obviously the original of the manuscript 
described in the preface. Its entries are not dated by months as those in Rye- 
croft’s diary are supposed to be, and they are not in the form of the well- 
developed short essays found in the Ryecroft Papers, but are, with a few 
exceptions, brief observations or memoranda which had to be expanded 
before they could be used in the published volume. Several pages have been 
cut out of the front of the notebook, but the numbering of the remaining 
pages begins with 1. Though the entries are undated, the incidental dates 
which appear show that the Commonplace Book was begun about July 1887 
and continued past the publication of Ryecroft until the year of Gissing's 
death, 1903. The first fifty pages are occupied by Gissing's notes, few of 
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them, except for extracts or summaries of reading, longer than three or four 
lines. There follow five unnumbered pages of short entries in the script of 
Gabrielle Fleury, Gissing’s third wife, which are headed “Some Remarks 
of G.G.,” and which were apparently written after his death. The pages at 
the back of the notebook contain miscellaneous notes: summaries of reading, 
a list of cancelled book-titles, a page of quotations from book-reviews, “Names 
for Stories” (most of them cancelled), some comments on the behavior of 
his first son as a child, a glossary of unusual words with definitions and quota- 
tions, and a listing of “My favorite books.” 

The Commonplace Book was obviously Gissing’s familiar, equally ap- 
propriate for recording snatches of conversation heard in the street, or 
meditations about the servant problem, and for noting a relationship between 
an opinion of Aristotle and the Sermon on the Mount. The mind revealed 
by these random and informal notes ranges widely through history and the 
literatures of several languages, but it is capable of stumbling over trivial 
immediate problems of domestic economy and family relations. At the same 
time, however, it finds the local and particular more congenial than the 
general. Gissing is excellent when he is touching the end of some significant 
filament of thought, and feeling gently along its length to sense its implica- 
tions, but he usually fails when he seeks to muster the ingenuity necessary 
for framing a conclusive aphorism or witticism. Entries intended to be pithy 
or epigrammatic, such as the one about the workman building his own 
scaffold, are nearly always naive, obvious, and ineffective. The Commonplace 
Book contains much outline, quotation, and summary, but very little ex- 
tended analysis. Even when allowances are made for the fact that a notebook 
of this type is usually used for recording reading, the disproportion between 
these two elements strengthens the general impression created by its con- 
tents. It is the product of a comparatively passive mind, whose excellences 
are sensitivity, patience and responsiveness rather than energy or a gift for 
invention. It is a mind which can be seen lying in wait to catch the telling 
contrast, the significant gesture or the stylistic peculiarity, both in reading 
and in daily experience. Even the vigorous attacks upon the barbarism of 
the times which are found in the Commonplace Book are results of irritation 
rather than sustained critical thought. In short, these are the reflections of 
a contemplative, lingering sensibility, equally responsive to beauty and in- 
congruity, which is capable of energetic protest when its calm is disturbed 
by some encounter with stupidity, vulgarity, or injustice. 

Readers familiar with Gissing’s novels will recognize in the Commonplace 
Book the unusual combination of tastes and attitudes characteristic of him. 
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The social criticism of his novels often gives the impression that he was by 
nature a controversialist and reformer, but his real preferences were privacy, 
meditation, and quiet reading. He was essentially a bibliophile with an active 
social conscience. As Samuel V. Gapp has pointed out in his study of Gissing’s 
classical side, he is the unique case of an author whose two major interests 
were slum life and classical antiquity; he was equally drawn to the metrical 
and linguistic refinements of Greek and Latin poetry, and to the sufferings 
of the women and children he saw in the London slums. The contradictions 
sometimes evident in Gissing’s opinions are due to the fact that he was com- 
mitted to irreconcilable extremes of humanism and humanitarianism. His 
novels are constantly occupied with contemporary social problems, but he 
approached them, when his views became settled, with profoundly tradi- 
tional convictions. In some respects, to be sure, he was a man of his century. 
He had had an early socialist period, he was an agnostic, a pacifist, a feminist, 
and, in his fiction, a realist; he was contemptuous of supernatural beliefs, and 
did not accept conventional ideas of sexual morality or woman’s place in 
society. But he distrusted most of the dominant tendencies of his time, 
including science, democracy, social planning, philanthropy, and popular 
education. 

The Commonplace Book echoes the pessimism of Gissing’s social novels, 
but it also reveals a feeling not often apparent in them: compassion. The 
sadness which invariably overtook Gissing when he contemplated the human 
condition appears in the entry where he says that he enjoys watching a puppy 
at play, but takes no pleasure in babies, because he thinks of the suffering 
they will grow up to experience. The deep-rooted unwillingness of people 
to throw away left-over bits of bread reminds him of the hardships of the 
struggle for survival. He is strongly moved by the plight of the piano prodigy, 
Josef Hofmann, who protested against the demands made upon him, that 
he was “only a little boy.” Innumerable passages of his novels are critical of 
the poor, and in the Ryecroft Papers, Gissing explicitly sets himself apart 
from them, but one of the entries of the Commonplace Book, in which he 
reports that comparing his own hands with those of a working man or woman 
makes him feel “deeply wretched,” reveals his latent sense of guilt, and his 
capacity for an inarticulate, agonizing sympathy. The Commonplace Book, 
like the novels, shows that Gissing is most easily aroused to sympathy by the 
spectacle of suffering women. He is outraged to learn that women in Russia 
are forced to sell their hair under the pressure of famine, and reports that 
he is always infuriated, when he reads Pendennis, at the behavior of Mrs 
Pendennis toward Fanny Bolton. The one essay of some length in the Com- 
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monplace Book, an argument against the death penalty, was occasioned by 
the execution of a woman. 

The Commonplace Book contains abundant social criticism of the kind 
found in Gissing's novels. As a confirmed opponent of the monetary standards 
by which worth is measured in a materialist society, he saw a deep signifi- 
cance in the fact that he had once satisfied bis hunger without payment by 
eating blackberries picked at the roadside (an episode mentioned in The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft), and he was able to share the amusement 
of a Kafir he read of who learned that a man could starve to death in a 
civilized country if he lacked the money to buy food. His opposition to 
what is generally called progress is savagely expressed in his satisfaction at 
the death of a man who ventured aloft in an early flying machine. Gissing's 
critical tendencies were acutely responsive to the small ironies of everyday 
life. Conversational banalities, journalistic solecisms, and the vulgar behavior 
of royalty and nobility are often noted in the Commonplace Book. Typical 
of the disillusioning experiences to which his critical instincts subjected him 
was the discussion with Eduard Bertz about a passage in George Eliot, which 
forced Gissing to conclude that Bertz's judgment, intelligent as it may have 
been, was severely limited by chauvinism and prudery. 

Though it contains few references to events in Gissing's life, the Common- 
place Book does give some factual information which augments the main 
biographical sources, Morley Roberts’ Private Life of Henry Maitland, and 
Gissing’s Letters to Members of His Family. One entry mentions an inability 
to open his mind fully to his relations, suggesting that the volume of 
letters, most of them addressed to his brothers and sisters, is of only limited 
value as a revelation of his thoughts. Other entries recall experiences re- 
lated to his lifelong feeling that he was a social exile: the loneliness of his 
childhood, dreams of being unable to communicate with his father, his 
aversion to large dinner parties and casual social intercourse. Gissing attrib- 
uted his difficulty in communicating with his family to a general reserve 
about sexual matters, but he also differed with them on religious questions, 
and the Commonplace Book often reflects his agnostic convictions. The 
various entries show that he was critical of the intellectual rather than the 
emotional side of religion. He says he has no objection to religious feeling, 
and he actually remarks on the beauty of a chapter in Genesis, but he records 
instances of religious casuistry which he encountered in his reading with 
something approaching horror. 

Though the love of Italy, anti-democratic prejudices, misogyny, and 
opposition to religion which frequently appear in Gissing’s fiction are clearly 
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recognizable in the Commonplace Book, it contains surprisingly few refer- 
ences to his novels, and has few direct relationships with them. He used it 
to make note of the motto, Foris ut moris, intus ut libet, which Godwin Peak, 
the hero of Born in Exile, adopts as a principle, and to write down an amus- 
ing advertiser’s slogan for Beecham’s pills which appears in In the Year of 
Jubilee. The notes for his novels to which his letters and diary refer were 
made elsewhere, and if they survive, have not yet appeared among the 
manuscripts in the possession of American libraries. But if the Commonplace 
Book can claim only the sort of general relationship to Gissing’s novels which 
is natural to texts written by the same author and reflecting the same atti- 
tudes, it is very closely related to his best-known book, The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft. It is not surprising that the Commonplace Book and the 
Ryecroft Papers should have much of their material in common. The Com- 
monplace Book is, after all, the actual counterpart of the fictional Ryecroft 
Papers; it is what the Ryecroft Papers would be if Gissing had published 
his own notes instead of those of a persona closely resembling himself. Critics 
have often warned that the Ryecroft Papers are not autobiographical, but 
the Commonplace Book shows that they are, to a greater extent than it has 
hitherto been possible to determine, an accurate expression of Gissing’s views. 

This is not to say that Ryecroft is identical with Gissing. He is a fictional 
character, clearly distinguishable in several respects from his author, a retired 
writer of articles and translations living in Devon on a small competence 
alone, except for a housekeeper. Gissing did not feel that his literary work 
was worthless, as Ryecroft does, did not share Ryecroft’s willingness to let 
what he had written slip into oblivion, and never achieved the quiet life of 
placid resignation which sets the tone of the book as a whole. Writing to his 
friend, Frederic Harrison, of his little volume of essays, Gissing said that 
he hoped it would not be regarded as autobiographical, for “The thing is 
much more an aspiration than a memory.” * 

The similarities between Gissing’s private opinions as they are found in 
the Commonplace Book and those of his character, Ryecroft, make it clear 
that Gissing’s volume of essays represents the emergence of a tendency, 
always latent in his novels, to subordinate fictional values to ideological ones. 
The rivalry between legitimate narrative interests and didactic and autobio- 
graphical motivations creates a sense of strain in most of Gissing’s novels, 
though the former usually do succeed in holding their ground. The Ryecroft 
Papers, it now seems clear, are a reversal of the balance, and a yielding to 


*From an unpublished letter dated February 11, 1903, in the collection of the Pforzheimer 
Library. 
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long-suppressed ambitions. More essay than novel, they contain freely-elab- 
orated discursive and autobiographical materials, while the fictional elements 
are reduced to a single character and a single setting which provide a struc- 
tural framework for what would otherwise have been a series of unrelated 
essays. 

The Commonplace Book was not a first draft of the Ryecroft Papers, for 
it was not intended for publication, but there can be little doubt that Gissing 
had it before him when he wrote his book of essays in the fall of 1900. Rye- 
croft himself actually mentions the Commonplace Book, for it is the “old 
notebook” to which he refers as the place where he wrote a list of ambitions 
as a young man. On the other hand, the Commonplace Book records an 
intention, conceived at least thirteen years earlier, to write the book of essays 
which eventually became the Ryecroft Papers. In writing his essays, Gissing 
used many of the quotations and observations he had noted in the Common- 
place Book, sometimes making hardly any changes in his original note, some- 
times expanding it into an entire essay. In one or two cases the sense of his 
entry, as it found its way into the Ryecroft Papers, is markedly different 
from the original one, and these divergencies, showing as they do, shifts of 
opinion in Gissing’s mind, are of particular interest. 

Perhaps the best evidence offered by the Commonplace Book to support 
the view that the Ryecroft Papers are largely confessional is the fact that it 
shows many of Ryecroft’s personal tastes and reactions, which might other- 
wise be considered mere characterizing details, to be authentic parts of Gis- 
sing’s personality. This is true of Ryecroft’s antipathy to vegetarianism and 
his account of a vegetarian phase in his youth; the Commonplace Book 
mentions the vegetable diet to which Gissing once resorted in an attempt 
to economize, and the animosity he bore toward “haricots and lentils” ever 
afterward is recorded by Gabrielle. When Ryecroft sees a penciled inscrip- 
tion eighty years old in a Latin volume bought at a secondhand bookshop, 
he experiences a feeling of identity with the former owner. Gissing had had 
such an experience with the same book — a copy of Tibullus — and had 
described it to Gabrielle, who noted it as one of her “remarks”: “The pathos 
of old signatures & bookplates in 2* hand vol At end of my Tibullus: 
Perlegi.” Ryecroft’s report that he suffered from the longing for Italy de- 
scribed by Goethe in his Italienische Reise is another experience of Gissing’s 
which is recorded on page 14 of the Commonplace Book. Ryecroft has an 
odd taste for articles describing exhibitions of landscape paintings, for the 
names of the canvases arouse his imagination and enable him to picture 
country scenes; this, according to Gabrielle’s notes, is also one of Gissing’s 
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traits. The sensitive, yet severely disciplined essay of Autumn XXIII, in 
which Ryecroft has a sudden insight into the futility of his life, is drawn 
from Gissing’s own feelings, expressed to Gabrielle, and recorded by her, in 
scattered phrases, in the Commonplace Book. In Spring XX Ryecroft reflects 
that he has never found anyone so sympathetic with his temperament that 
he could read aloud to him with confidence that his appreciation would be 
shared; the same test of understanding is mentioned by Gissing on page 18 
of the Commonplace Book as an illustration of his exceptional need for 
sympathy. Numerous parallels of this kind show that while Gissing may have 
invented a fictional character in Ryecroft, he did not invent a personality 
for him, but supplied him with his own. 

There has never been much doubt that Ryecroft’s opinions are identical 
with Gissing’s, for they harmonize very well with the ideas expressed in the 
novels, and the Commonplace Book corroborates the general accuracy of 
this view. Gissing’s chronic impatience with the barbarism of an age he 
regarded as cursed by the twin evils of industrialism and democracy is one * 
of the most frequent themes of his Commonplace Book, as it is of the Ryecroft 
Papers. The notebook from which Ryecroft copied the list of policemen who 
were needed to keep order at a race-meeting in Spring XIV is, of course, 
the Commonplace Book, where the list appears on page 42. The quotation 
reproduced in Spring XV from an insensitive woman’s brutal account of her 
lion-hunting exploits appears in the Commonplace Book. The definition of 
art as an expression of “the zest of life” was something Gissing himself had 
said, for it is recorded as one of his “remarks” by Gabrielle. In Spring XXII, 
Gissing seeks to account for the persistence of barbarism in an advanced and 
civilized age by the argument that intellectual development does not neces- 
sarily affect taste or morality. This discussion is related to certain scenes in 
his novels Thyrza and In the Year of Jubilee which suggest that mass educa- 
tion is futile, for it cannot change the essential vulgarity of the proletarian. 
In a society dedicated to educating its future masters, Gissing was one of 
the few who denied that education must have ennobling effects. Perhaps the 
earliest record of this opinion, to which he reverted frequently in criticizing 
one of the favorite panaceas of contemporary reform, is the note from Ribot 
beginning, “The personal influence of education is trivial.” 

Gissing was opposed to egalitarianism. Being particularly sensitive to the 
proprieties of dress, manners and speech, he was convinced that the social 
deficiencies of the poor were symptoms of their radical defects of spirit and 
morality. This prejudice of Gissing’s is an extreme specialization of the view 
to which, it has been said, the English novel as a whole is committed, the 
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view that reality is to be found in the sphere of social life. Gissing saw an 
excellent example of the unalterable inferiority of the lower classes in the 
anecdote recorded in the Commonplace Book about the young workman 
who ventured into a good restaurant, only to find himself totally at a loss 
in an alien environment, and unable to eat his meal. The story was rewritten, 
and used with a similar interpretation in Summer XVII in the Ryecroft Papers. 

Many of the Commonplace Book’s brief entries are germs of thought which 
were later amplified into the meditations of the Ryecroft Papers. A plan for 
comparing educated and uneducated attitudes toward honey became the 
essay of Summer XIX which describes how common experiences in general 
can be enriched by literary associations. In another note Gissing observes 
that a man calling in a field reminded him of a peasant he had heard singing 
in Italy; this event and the sensation it aroused are fully described in Autumn 
XIX. An impatient remark about Trollope’s revelation, in his Autobiography, 
of the mechanical way in which he had written his novels, recorded in the 
Commonplace Book by Gabrielle, is expanded into the discussion of Autumn 
XXII, where Ryecroft wonders whether much-needed reforms in the methods 
of publishing will not harm literature. Summer XXVI, which describes the 
intense pleasure Ryecroft experiences at overhearing piano music in an 
Exeter street, has as its germ an entry on page 9 of the Commonplace Book. 
The chief details of Winter VI, a charming celebration of the rite of tea, 
appear in one entry in detached phrases. And the most striking part of the 
meditation on death of Autumn XII, the idea that death forms a bond among 
men because all have to suffer it, is based upon another short Commonplace 
Book entry. 

In Winter XVII Ryecroft asks himself why he spends so much time read- 
ing history, and the answer he gives to this question involves a number of 
reflections which are found scattered through the Commonplace Book, thus 
showing again that in Ryecroft Gissing was writing from his own mind, not 
from a fictional one. Ryecroft is unable to explain his taste. “History,” he 
says, “is a nightmare of horrors,” and he tells himself that he would be 
better advised to devote his few remaining days to literature. In the Com- 
monplace Book, however, Gissing has an answer to the same question which 
parallels Ryecroft’s aversion. “My pleasure in reading history,” he says, “arises 
from the thought that these things are all over, & the people at rest.” Among 
the things that disturb Ryecroft about history is the awareness that in the 
course of the world’s long story very many people have been deliberately 
tortured to death. The sensitive and morbid Gissing confesses, in the Com- 
monplace Book, that the thought of all the physical pain human beings have 
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undergone often comes as a torment to him. “These things,” he wrote, 
“haunt me in the night.” Ryecroft concludes that his time for acquiring new 
knowledge is over, and that it is as futile for him to study history as it 
would be to try to learn a new language. But one of the very last notes in 
the Commonplace Book shows that Gissing reconsidered the question of 
language study, for he mentions the case of Conrad as evidence against the 
view that one cannot learn a new language “in mature years.” 

There are, in fact, a number of interesting differences between the views 
of Ryecroft and those expressed by Gissing himself in the Commonplace 
Book, but it is safe to say that they do not for the most part compromise 
the authenticity of the Ryecroft Papers as a personal confession, but rep- 
resent shifts of opinion on Gissing’s part. The wording of a sign describing 
an excursion steamer as “replete with lavatories” appears in the Commonplace 
Book with an enraged comment calling for the arrest of the man guilty of 
this solecism, but in the Ryecroft Papers it is presented, more tolerantly, 
as a subject for laughter. In the Commonplace Book Gissing recorded Haw- 
thorne’s comment that work was “the curse of the world” with approval. 
By the time it found its way into the Ryecroft Papers, however, it had 
become the germ of an elaborate reflection on the condition of agricultural 
laborers, and Gissing no longer agreed with it. 

Gissing’s attitude toward the common people, always unsettled and inde- 
cisive, is the subject of the one really sharp divergence between the opinions 
of the Ryecroft Papers and those of the Commonplace Book. Ryecroft was 
written in what might be called the third stage of Gissing’s inconclusive 
and lifelong struggle with this problem. He had originally thought of himself 
as a partisan of the poor, or, at least, of the best among them, as such 
novels as Workers in the Dawn and Thyrza show, but after his first trip to 
the Continent, he grew indifferent to poverty and its problems, and turned 
to novels of middle-class life, referring to the lower classes only in order to 
renew his warnings against the danger of the growing power of democracy. 
Toward the end of his life, however, a softening of his hostility became 
evident. Perhaps the turning point was the period of illness at Cotrone in 
the winter of 1897 which is described in By the Ionian Sea when, during his 
confinement to his room in a simple inn, he was forced to observe the servants 
who waited on him, and noticed that, in spite of their rough and tattered 
appearance, they were essentially kind and amiable. Gissing’s last completed 
novel, Will Warburton, suggests that there are worse fates than identification 
with the lower middle class, for at the end its hero accepts the status 
and motivations of a grocer, and the Ryecroft Papers have some passages 
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on the poor which are not only sympathetic, but, more significantly, respect- 
ful and affectionate. 

If this evolution of attitudes represented Gissing’s development fully, it 
would be possible to conclude that he had finally come to terms with the 
problem. But the entries on the common people and democracy in the 
Commonplace Book are uniformly hostile. The two Jubilees held in 1887 and 
1897 in honor of the fiftieth and sixtieth anniversaries of Victoria's succession 
to the throne were public festivals which drew great crowds to the center of 
London. In his novel In the Year of Jubilee, Gissing uses these crowds as a 
symbol of the brutality of the masses of people; both Jubilee days are 
mentioned in the Commonplace Book, and both occasion savage anti-demo- 
cratic criticism. Yet Summer XX in the Ryecroft Papers is an essay on the 
Jubilee of 1897 which celebrates "a legitimate triumph of the average man," 
and praises the humble virtues and social progress of "the People." One is 
tempted to conclude that this essay, unlike the rest of the Ryecroft Papers, 
represents Ryecroft’s point of view, not Gissing’s, and that it is intended 
to reflect the patient and resigned temperament of Gissing's fictional char- 
acter, not to express his own very different opinion. 

Ryecroft's placid resignation is a mood which Gissing himself did not share, 
as the Commonplace Book and some of his letters written late in life clearly 
show. Like Ryecroft, he felt that he could face death without fear; but he 
could not accept the evils of life without rancor, as Ryecroft can. In his last 
years Gissing continued to express grievances over the sale of his books, and 
to grumble about women, society, and the reviewers. In one entry he regrets 
his inability to undergo humiliation calmly; in another (whose phraseology 
appears in the Ryecroft Papers) he calls resignation, Ryecroft’s source of 
strength, "one of the most pathetic things." Thus, the tone of calm melancholy 
which is one of the most attractive features of the Ryecroft Papers is not an 
expression of Gissing's feelings, but an effort of his imagination. Ryecroft's 
acceptance of the world's neglect was something he could realize in writing, 
but could not bring himself to feel. It was no doubt the quality of Ryecroft's 
mind to which, in the midst of the hostilities and resentments he recorded 
in liis Commonplace Book, he most fervently aspired. 


Editors Note 


The entries have been grouped under appropriate headings, following the 
precedent set by Gissing in his supposed editing of Ryecrofts diary. The 
"Remarks of G.G." recorded by Gabrielle Fleury, however, are kept together 
as a separate unit in their original order. A few quotations unaccompanied 
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by comment of any kind or partly illegible have been omitted, as well as the 
following extracts, summaries and factual notes: 


pages 3-4: A “bald analysis” of Modern Painters. 
pages 23-24: A long quotation from Heine’s “Italien.” 
pages 26-27: A number of the “numerous and weighty” pronounce- 


page 


ments of Johnson on the subject of poverty, quoted from 
Boswell. 


31: Notes on The Human Species by Armand de Quatre- 


fages de Bréau. 


pages 37-40: Miscellaneous notes on Roman and early Christian his- 


tory. 


back pages: Notes on Johann Heinrich Jung, quotations from “Cur- 


rent Reviews,” word-lists, notes on his son’s speech. 


At the end of each entry appears the number of its page in the Commonplace 
Book, in parentheses. 

The following is a list, with page numbers, of entries containing dates. 
In a few cases a date has been inferred from a reference to a book also 
recorded in the holograph Diary. 


page 3: 
page 6: 
page 14: 
page 15: 
page 21: 
page 23: 
page 25: 
page 30: 
page 33: 
page 34: 
page 35: 


page 40: 


page 42: 
page 43: 
page 44: 
page 46: 
page 49: 


June 21, 1887, Jubilee Day. 

September, 1887. 

December 8, 1888. 

March 18, 1889. 

October 30, 1889 (date of Diary entry for Ribot's Hérédité). 
April 3, 1890 (date of Diary entry for Heine's "Italien"). 
June 7, 1890, December 23, 1890. 

October, 1891. 

March, 1892. 

September, 1892. 

January, 1892, October 10, 1893 (date of Diary entry for 
Layard’s Early Adventures). 

February 20, 1896 (date of Diary entry for Spencer’s The 
Man vs. The State). 

June 21, 1897, September, 1898. 

June 2, 1900. 

September 8, 1902, December 20, 1902. 

May 14, 1902. 

1903. 


The editor wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr John D. Gordan, 
Curator of the Berg Collection, for making this and other Gissing material 
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available to him, to the Graduate School of the University of Washington 
for a grant of funds, and to his wife, Cynthia Korg, and Mrs Kay Stockholder 
for help in preparing the manuscript. For help with Latin and Greek quo- 
tations, he wishes to express thanks to his colleagues Paul Pascal and Thomas 
Rosenmeyer, Department of Classics, University of Washington. The Com- 
monplace Book is published with the kind permission of Alfred C. Gissing. 


1 PHILOSOPHY AND OPINION 


As I follow some most insignificant mortal along the pavement, I am always led 
to reflect that he, even he, will at some moment be the very centre of the interest 
of humanity, viz: at the moment of his death. (2) 


When, at 8 o'clock in the evening, I take my bit of bread & butter & cup of tea, — 
such being my only food save a 6* plate of meat at mid-day, — I always think: “At 
this hour, people elsewhere are dining." The thought would be a bitter one, but 
for the reflection that immediately follows: "That dinner of theirs means so much 
weight in the intellectual race of life.” (July 1887.) (3) 


Walking from Danbury to Chelmsford (Sept. '87) I came across excellent black- 
berries, & ate of them heartily. It was mid-day, & when I left the brambles, I 
found I had had a sufficient meal so that there was no need to go to an inn. Of a 
sudden it struck me as an extraordinary thing. Here had I satisfied my hunger, 
without payment, without indebtedness to any man. The vividness with which I 
felt that this was extraordinary seems to me a shrewd comment on a social state 
which practically denies a man’s right to food unless he have money. (7) 


What vulgarity of mind is implied in the habit of inviting to dinner crowds of 
people who are all but strangers to their entertainers! What more hateful than to 
have one's home so converted into a caravanserail If you must feed strangers, do 
it at a hotel, or hire Exeter Hall. Only the most intimate of friends should approach 
thehearth. (7) 


I notice that Euripides assumes the necessity of having money, even in the heroic 
times. In the Phoenissae, Jokaste asks Polyneikes how he supported himself at 
Argos, &, subsequently, Menoikeus asks his father, when about to flee, where he 
is to get money. — Is this so in Sophocles? (7) 


Parable: — I found at Wakefield a new pair of slippers. They had made [sic] for 
Alg., but he declared he could not get his feet into them. I tried them, & with much 
difficulty got them on. "All right,” I thought, “a few days perseverance will make 
them tolerable." And now I wear them with perfect comfort. ( This throws a certain 
light on one side of my character.) (7) 


One of the ways of giving interest and value to the commonplace occurrences of 
life, is to reflect of what intense interest they would be if brought before the eyes 
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of some man living 2000 years hence. What would we give to know the hour by 
hour occupations of a man in Periclean Athens. (8) 


I was reading poetry by the light of a fire. Of a sudden, I lifted the book, & saw 
that its page was visible by the dull cold daylight still coming from the window. 
Impressive effect, & of poeticalsignificance. (9) 


A pipe for the hour of work; a cigarette for the hour of conception; a cigar for 
the hour of vacuity. (9) 


How I enjoy the thought of a Royal Personage being sea-sick in crossing the 
Channel| (9) 


The best example of a Royal Personage I have heard of in our times is Prince 
Oscar of Sweden. (9) 


Anglo-Saxon morality, which takes such very good care that its prophecies of 
woe to the erring person shall find fulfilment. (9) 


The thing that most of all it rejoices me to behold is the shadow cast by clear 
sunlight. (9) 


One of the most pathetic things is the power of human nature to subdue itself to 
necessity. (9) 


The unspeakable gratitude I owe to various persons — strangers — who have at 
various times played the piano in a room near to mine so that I could hear & 
enjoy! (9) 


I have just been watching a puppy at play, & laughed with delight at its infantile 
movements. Most people, I believe, derive the same pleasure from watching a 
child. That is not the case with me; in observing a baby, I cannot take pleasure 
in its oddities & prettinesses because I am oppressed by the thought of the anxiety 
it is costing in the present, & of the miseries that inevitably lie before it. With a 
young animal nothing of that kind is associated; my mind is free to mark all its 
frolics in a perfectly natural & objective way. (10) 


A very frequent source of misery to me is the reflecting on all the frightful physical 
sufferings through which men have gone. The martyr at the stake, the torture- 
chamber, the arena &* &°. These things haunt me in the night. (12) 


"Apyn dé «ot uto mavtig * (14) 


To walk at leisure about London on a day of sunshine is to me a curious experience. 
At every turn, I am haunted by scenes of my own past, in the most vivid way. 


* "The beginning is half of the whole." 
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Perhaps I should not say by "scenes", rather by states of feeling. Sunshine seems 
to bring this about more readily than other conditions of the atmosphere. To-day, 
a wonderfully fine Good Friday. I have walked along City Road in a strangely 
mingled state of thought, really living far more in my past years than in the present. 
And the sensation is distinctly one of enjoyment, in spite of the fact that the mem- 
ories themselves are, oftener than not, wretched. This means, I doubt not, that 
my early years in London were a time of extraordinary mental growth, of great 
spiritual activity. There it was that I acquired my intense perception of the 
characteristics of poor life in London. The indelible impressions which other men 
receive in their earliest years seem in my case to have been postponed until after 
I was twenty. My childhood is of no practical use to me; it was passed in mere 
comfort. The vivid points in my past are certain moments during the period when 
I was first learning London, & that amid circumstances of hunger & humiliation. 
(16) 


One of the most amusing instances that ever came before me of pique overcoming 
liberality of intellect. — Bertz was reading “Daniel Deronda,” & hit on the passage 
where Herr Klesmer's trousers are described as being "not all that English feeling 
demands about the knees." This of course means that, like the trousers of every 
sedentary man, they were knee'd; but Bertz, in his intense susceptibleness to 
adverse comment on things German, took it as a criticism of German tailoring. 
“But,” he exclaimed, in strong annoyance, “I suppose the man bought English 
clothing, — & then, I must say, it seems to me indelicate for a female author to 
talk about a man’s trousers!” — The more I think of this utterance, from a man of 
emancipated & philosophical mind, the more I wonder. (17) 


What a gross absurdity is the moral lesson of Wordsworth's "Resolution & Inde- 
pendence”! How can a man strengthen himself by the example of another whose 
needs & capacities have nothing in common with his own? How can a fiery-hearted 
youth see an example to be imitated in a bloodless old fellow bent double with 
infirmities? (17) 


More than most men am I dependent on sympathy to bring out the best that is 
in me. I cannot even read aloud decently when I have not perfect confidence in 
the hearer's ability to understand. (18) 


When I read in a French novel of the intimacy existing been [sic] members of a 
family, — mothers, brothers, sisters, — I reflect with astonishment on my own 
experiences. I never in my life exchanged a serious confidence with any relative, 
— I mean, concerning the inner things of one's heart & mind. This may in part 
be a personal characteristic of our family; in part, I feel, it is due to the innate 
puritanism which also forbids us to hint at anything like sexual relations — even 
to the extent quite permissible in other English households. One result is that 
Nelly & I, when we endeavor to talk intimately, get into the most ridiculous game 
of cross-purposes, & exhaust our ingenuity in devising vaguenesses of speech. (18) 
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My childhood was somewhat solitary, — apart from society of schoolfellows. I 
think the Hicks were the only family with whom we habitually associated. I see 
now two reasons for this. My father's friends were bachelors: — Bruce, Binks, 
Milner, &* — Banks had only infant children. Then again, we never came in 
contact with the families of other shopkeepers; so that we hung between two grades 
of society, — as I have done ever since in practicallife. (18) 


Kahera qà xarà * (19) 


The condemnation of a woman (Mrs Maybrick) to death, has made me think 
much of this death-penalty. I instinctively revolt against it, & here I will analyze 
my calmer thoughts on the subject. 

The vulgar mind justifies death, as a penalty for murder, morally by reference 
to the Old Test. law, “He who sheddeth" &*, & politically by consideration of its 
supposed deterrent effect. Examined, the former defence involves the lex talionis, 
i.e. Revenge, which is of course a motive of barbarism. More than that, seeing 
that by inflicting death they mean to inflict the very greatest punishment in their 
power, & consequently include the possibility of death leading to Hell, therefore 
this punishment is not only barbarous but devilish. — The second defence is based 
on utility; it is believed to be good for mankind that murderers should be killed, 
partly because God has commanded it, partly because the exhibition is supposed 
to inspire fear. But whether this utility is real, is admittedly a doubtful point. In 
any case it must be of varying efficacy in different times & places, & can easily be 
imagined to have no such efficacy at all. 

Turning from this vulgar point of view, & considering the matter in the light 
of pure human reason, it becomes complicated. 

To support the death penalty solely from a belief in its utility, one must be 
prepared to say that nothing whatever need be taken into account by practical 
men save the material needs of man on earth. This is the attitude of the materialist. 

But if one believes that the utility is disproved, then it seems to me that the 
mere reasoner who would support this punishment can only urge the duty of 
revenge. This, as I have said, is a barbarous frame of mind; & it is sufficient to 
state against it, as Shelley does, that such a principle tends to encourage the very 
crime that is being punished. 

These two positions dismissed, there remaines [sic] the root question of whether 
man has a right to inflict death as a punishment at all. The answer will depend on 
the individuals way of regarding life in its relation to death. There are four 
possible ways. (I still imagine vulgar dogma as put aside.) 

T(1) The belief in a future state, with rewards & punishments. In this case, 
it is obviously wrong to cut short the natural span of existence, & so take from a 
man his possible chances of altering the complexion of his life on the whale. 


* "Good things are difficult." 
T In the case of class (1), I might have added that it involves the belief in a God, & therefore 
it becomes presumption to take a life which he has given. 
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(2) The belief in future life merely, without rewards or punishments. Here 
again, we cannot tell how the cutting short of this life may affect the next, & 
therefore we have no right to act thus blindly. 

(3) Pure agnosticism, i. e. assertion of one's ignorance regarding the future. 
Here it is obviously absurd, & therefore wrong, to make a punishment of what 
may be a blessing, or, with equal possibility, may involve measureless woe. 

(4) Denial of a future existence, i.e. belief in annihilation. Here, according 
as our temper directs us, by killing a man one either relieves him from all his 
troubles, or one robs him of his sole existence, of his being. In the former case, the 
proceeding is irrational; in the latter, the punishment is monstrous arbitrariness, 
unjustifiable to reason. (19, 20) 


In youth one marvels that man remains at so low a stage of civilization; in later 
life one marvels that he has got so far. (25) 


I strongly doubt whether husband & wife ever become as much to each other as 
relatives by blood. — Astonishing, considering the differences bet. men & women, 
that even so much harmony is secured as exists. Above all astonishing that men 
are allowed to do as much work as they do. (27) 


Seeing that the man of highest refinement has so many points of contact with the 
savage, & even with the animal, how can we expect even average civilization of 
those beneath the average in brain & culture? (28) 


“Travaillons sans raisonner, dit Martin, c'est le seul moyen de rendre la vie 
supportable.” ^ Candide xxx (28) 


How pathetic is the strong instinct in men agst. throwing away a piece of bread! 
How it indicates the bitterness of the struggle for food! (28) 


It was strong testimony to the poverty-stricken nature of my habitual surroundings 
when on entering the bedroom of poor old A. J. S., at Woolwich — an ordinary 
lodger’s bedroom — I was impressed as though by the appearance of luxury. I 
remember particularly the medicine measure & other trifles on his dining-table — 
things costing a few shillings altogether, yet such as I had never possessed. The 
year must have been about 1885. (31) 


At different periods of penury I have had recourse to different things as a cheap 
substitute for dinner. In Gower Place, it was bread & milk: that starved me. In 
Wornington Road, it was German sausage (for weeks): that made me ill. For two 
or three months at 7. K. it was Desiccated Soup: that again pinched my stomach. 
Potatoes mashed with dripping, — bread soaked in hot water with dripping or 
butter, — & other such expedients have often served me. (33) 
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There is a grandeur in the fact of death. That which I tremble at thinking I must 
do, he who is no more has done. He has passed, too, along the way trodden by 
such august feet! (40) 


“There is no political alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out of 
leaden instincts." H. Spencer. “The Man v. The State.” p. 43 (1884) 

Precisely, And the whole answer to Socialism is: that if Society were ready for 
pure Socialism, it would not be such as it now is. (40) 


My modest intellectual ambitions: — 


A thorough knowledge of Greek & Roman Literature. 

Y j of the period covered by Gibbon. 

” fa of English history. 

T i of the history of Christian church. 
of the topographical history of London. 
of French fiction & memoirs. 


» z of Goethe, Heine & a few of the Germans. 


* 5 of all English literature. 

He i" of the English flora. 

g E of the Bible. 

5 7 of classical Geography. 

n ii of the history of Magna Graecia & Sicily. 

E " of the Renaissance. 

ii of Dante. 

i i of the history of Painting & Sculpture. (41) 


Men are better companions before their success than after it, for they have so 
much more leisure. (42) 


Homo animal querulum, cupide suis incumbens miseriis.* — Quoted in Charron 
“De la Sagesse.” (42) 


Twice or thrice a year I dream of my Father, & always with one circumstance 
characterizing the dream. Though he appears to me in very different places, & 
under very different conditions, he is invariably, for a reason unknown, held 
beyond the possibility of intimate association. Thus, last night, I dreamt I was 
just leaving, with a company, the dining-room of some hotel, having dined, when 
lol my Father comes in, & I exclaim to myself “How unfortunate that he did not 
come before, & dine with us!” — I remember one dream in which he seemed to be 
living in the same house, but hopelessly shut away. At times I have felt a passionate 
desire to approach him, & have even done so with words of affection, but he never 
responded; his manner was always abstracted, unconscious, at best coldly aware 
of me. — Very strange, this characteristic of dreams about one long dead. (42, 43) 


* “That querulous creature man, that sits with great eagerness brooding upon his own miseries,” 
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There is a positive sacredness about the meal of tea. It is prepared with smiles. It 
marks the end of domestic work — at all events for mistress, &, in simple houses, 
for all. Pleasure in hearing clink of the teacups. (43) 


One would like to have lived at Athens in the time of the Antonines. Lucian speaks 
of its poetic & philosophic peace, compared with the noise & evils of Rome. (46) 


May 14. 1902. Death of the aeronaut Severo at Paris — explosion of his huge 
machine, at 300 m height. This rather pleasing to me than otherwise. Utterly useless 
to any good end, such inventions, & meant, first & foremost, for use in war. (46) 


My admiration of the Martyr is less fervent than my loathing of his slayer. What 
intellectual faith is sure enough to be worth the sacrifice of a life? — Yet to them 
it was worth it. Think of Sir John Cheke, who recanted under Mary, & died of a 
broken heart. (46) 


“Jignorel — Un mot le seul par lequel je réponde 

Aux questions sans fin de mon esprit déçu; 

Aussi quand je me plains, en partant de ce monde, 

C'est moins d'avoir souffert que de n'avoir rien su." 
Mme Ackermann. (On her tomb.) (48) 


Why cannot one accept the humiliating circumstances of human life as simply & 
natural [sic] as a good dog accepts submission to his master? (49) 


My charms to revive the two happiest times of my life — "Summer is coming," 
& "Gloria balle." (50) 


(To be continued) 


v 


Russia Meets China 


Three Centuries Ago 


By Jonn L. Misu 
Chief of Slavonic and Oriental Divisions 


N the 22nd of August, 1689, a most unusual spectacle took place in 

the little town of Nerchinsk near the border between Russian Siberia 
and Chinese Manchuria. The sleepy frontier settlement, with its wooden 
houses and stockaded fort, had never seen such splendor in its brief exist- 
ence of 30 years. 

From the direction of the river Nercha, which gave its name to the town, 
a procession of over forty Chinese mandarins, carried in sedan chairs and 
clad in gorgeous silks, advanced slowly toward a whole city of tents just in 
front of Nerchinsk. The stately cortége was followed by 760 Manchu soldiers, 
fully armed. At the head of the procession, immediately behind two court 
officials of the highest rank, two mandarins could be seen whose faces con- 
trasted sharply with those of all the other people around them; they were 
obviously European. In fact, they belonged to the Jesuit Fathers Gerbillon 
(French) and Pereira (Portuguese), both of whom held high positions at 
the Court of Peking.! 

Another, smaller procession advanced in good order to meet them: a 
military band of drummers and fifers, followed by 260 Siberian soldiers of 
giant stature. At the end rode a big, handsome man, dressed in a coat of 
gold brocade and a magnificent overcoat of black sables. This was Fiodor 
Alekseyevich Golovin, Ambassador Extraordinary of His Majesty Peter I, 
Tsar of Russia (later to become the first Foreign Minister of Peter's western- 
ized government). 

What had brought about this historic encounter between the two largest 
empires of the world at that time? The answer is simple: they had become 
neighbors, and some kind of relationship had to be established to fix the 
border, regulate the frontier traffic, and generally arrive at a modus vivendi 
acceptable to both parties. The Russians were newcomers in the area: they 
had reached the river Amur, which China considered as part of her territory, 
only in 1647, and built Fort Albazin on disputed ground. The time was pro- 
pitious for a new start in diplomacy, since both countries had recently under- 


1 The following account is based partly on material recently examined in the Vatican Library, 
partly on Gerbillon's own account, published in Mailla: Histotre générale de la Chine, 1748. 
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gone revolutionary changes: in Russia, Peter was about to become sole ruler, 
after getting rid of his sister and co-regent, and to start on his famous western- 
ization campaign; in China, the non-Chinese Manchus had conquered the 
country, displaced the native Ming dynasty, and established the new Ch'ing 
dynasty in Peking in its stead (1644). One of the greatest emperors in the 
long history of China occupied the dragon throne, K'anghsi. He, too, showed 
great interest in western civilization; several Jesuits held high positions at 
his court, and he himself had become their pupil in the study of western 
science and mathematics. He was a highly cultured and educated man. 

China had always thought of herself as the center of the civilized universe, 
with all other nations as barbarians (in the Greek sense of the word, i. e. 
foreigners on a different level of civilization), whose degree of civilization 
decreased in proportion to their distance from China. Although sometimes 
defeated, and even ruled, by foreigners, China had always assimilated them 
thoroughly. Now for the first time a completely alien people from the Far 
West had established an empire which bordered directly on China. The 
Chinese might have ignored this disturbing fact, but those foreigners had 
actually penetrated into Manchuria, the native country of the ruling dynasty, 
and established a fort on Manchurian territory (Fort Albazin). This fort 
had been attacked and destroyed twice by the Chinese army, but it had 
always risen again. 

Emperor K'anghsi had troubles at home. The new dynasty, on the throne 
for less than half a century, still encountered resistance in parts of China; 
in addition, there were uprisings among the Mongol tribes along the north- 
western border. K'anghsi did not want any fresh complications on the Rus- 
sian border, and therefore was anxious to arrive at a negotiated settlement 
of all outstanding problems between the two empires. 

The Russians, for similar reasons, were willing to meet the Chinese half- 
way. The new Tsar, Peter I, still had to share the supreme power with his 
sister Sophia (by a strange coincidence, he got rid of her by a coup d'état 
on the very day the treaty of Nerchinsk was signed: September 7th, 1689). 
Determined to face west politically, Peter wanted peace and quiet on the 
Chinese border, together with some trading privileges if he could obtain 
them. 

It was the Russians who put out the first diplomatic feelers in 1688, when 
Fort Albazin was besieged for the third time by Chinese troops. A meeting 
point was arranged, but the two delegations never met because the Chinese 
had to make a long detour in order to avoid a clash with a rebellious tribe 
of Mongols. It was finally agreed that the official negotiations between China 
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and Russia would be held in August, 1689, in the small border town of 
Nerchinsk on the Russian side of the frontier. 

The selection of diplomatic representatives in this case presented serious 
difficulties to the Court of Peking. No Chinese or Manchu official had had 
any experience in dealing with a European power, nor were there any native 
scholars who knew a western language. In the circumstances, Emperor 
K'anghsi thought of his Jesuit friends, and decided to entrust two of them 
with the delicate negotiations. Father Gerbillon was chosen because the 
emperor studied mathematics under his guidance, and had been cured of a 
serious disease by him; Father Pereira was chosen by Gerbillon as a com- 
panion. The official heads of the embassy were an uncle of the emperor, 
Prince So-San, and a high-ranking Chinese mandarin. 

To ensure both the safety and the dignity of the ambassadors, a huge 
escort was to accompany them, consisting of 2,000 soldiers and 5,000 officials, 
clerks, servants, and the like. To carry the food and luggage, 12,000 horses 
and 3,000 camels were required. Finally, transportation had to be found for 
50 cannon. Whole herds of cattle for slaughter were sent out from Peking at 
regular intervals to provide meat for such a large number of men. 

The ambassadors’ caravan left Peking on June 13th, 1689. (The Jesuits 
were obviously not superstitious, and the Chinese, using a different calendar, 
were quite unaware of this date and its superstitious implications.) The 
distance from Peking to Nerchinsk is about 900 miles, and the caravan 
moved at an average speed of 30 miles a day. 

On July 10th they entered the territory of the Khalkha Mongols (the 
modern Outer Mongolia, or Mongolian People’s Republic), where the Jesuits 
used the opportunity to study the local customs. They were particularly 
struck by the only intoxicating beverage known to the Mongols, called 
“kumyss” and made from fermented mares’ milk. Father Gerbillon describes 
it as “very strong and of very bad taste.” 

Forty-nine days after leaving the Chinese capital, the caravan reached 
Nerchinsk (July 31, 1689). There they heard that the Russian representa- 
tives had not yet arrived. When we realize the enormous distances, the rigors 
of the climate, and the simple means of transportation, we are almost inclined 
to wonder that the Russians arrived at all. Actually Fiodor Alekseyevich 
Golovin, the ambassador, had left Moscow in July of the previous year, but 
the journey through the dust of Siberia was slow, and the Siberian summer 
short; in the spring and fall it became downright impossible to travel through 
the ubiquitous mud and across the swollen rivers. The best season for travel- 
ling was winter. Golovin rode in a sleigh presented to him by the tsar; it 
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contained beds, a tiny kitchen, a wood-burning stove, even a writing-desk, 
and thus must have been much more comfortable than the Chinese palan- 
quins or sedan chairs. After a whole year's journey he was now approaching 
the Russo-Chinese border. 

Meanwhile the Chinese had encamped in an open plain close to the town 
of Nerchinsk. While they were waiting for Golovin's arrival, their numbers 
were increased by 3,000 soldiers, sent as an escort for several hundred barges 
with food which had come up the Amur, Shilka, and Nercha rivers. The 
Russian governor of the town, on seeing these crowds of armed men, re- 
marked that they reminded him more of war than of peaceful negotiations. 
However, he sent 10 oxen and 15 sheep to the Chinese camp as a token of 
friendship; the Chinese returned the courtesy by presenting his messengers 
with pieces of fine satin. 

At the request of the Chinese, the Jesuits composed a letter to the Russian 
representatives asking them to speed up their journey; the letter was written 
in Latin. The reply was delivered (also in Latin) ten days later; Golovin 
announced his arrival for the 21st of August. Just before that date, three 
Chinese officials were sent to congratulate the Russian ambassador on his 
safe arrival. They were received cordially, and told to inform their superiors 
that Latin was to be the language of the negotiations, since Golovin was 
very dissatified with the poor performance of his Mongol interpreters. He 
knew Latin himself, and his personal secretary, a Polish nobleman, was a 
good Latin stylist. This meant that Fathers Gerbillon and Pereira would 
be the real negotiators on the Chinese side. 

After some more preliminary diplomatic skirmishing, the two parties 
finally agreed to meet officially on the 22nd of August. The Chinese ambas- 
sadors were to cross the river accompanied by 40 mandarins and 760 soldiers; 
the armed men of both parties were to be searched for concealed arms to 
prevent a surprise attack. Despite these precautions, the Chinese were 
extremely distrustful, and continued to fear an ambush up to the last moment. 
In this mood, they went so far as to disregard the conditions agreed upon, 
increasing the number of troops and narrowing the distance between them 
and the Russians. This, of course, alarmed Golovin’s party, and the negotia- 
tions might not even have started but for the intervention of the Jesuits, 
who explained to the Russians that the Chinese had no experience in western 
diplomacy, having never encountered foreigners on a footing of political 
equality. Even when conditions had changed completely, the Chinese Court 
maintained its official attitude — for internal consumption at least — that 
any foreign mission in Peking had come there to bring tribute to the Son of 
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Heaven. Since the superior civilization of China had unquestionably domi- 
nated the Far East for over 2,000 years, this attitude was humanly under- 
standable, though it became politically unwise from the 18th century onward. 

The Jesuits succeeded in smoothing over the difficulties between the two 
diplomatic missions at that point, and had to repeat their efforts several 
times afterwards; thus they could claim much personal credit for having 
brought the negotiations to a successful conclusion. 

Thus the Russian and Chinese ambassadors finally faced each other across 
the magnificent desk in Golovin's tent, which was decorated with Persian 
rugs and a gold clock. Golovin's Polish secretary made the opening speech 
in elegant Latin, and declared the negotiations officially opened. Then the 
hard bargaining began, with the Jesuits serving as interpreters. 

First came the question of the Sino-Russian border which had never been 
defined accurately. The Russians proposed the river Amur as the border, 
but met with an immediate rebuff from the Chinese, who claimed a large, 
unquestionably Russian slice of territory beyond the Amur for themselves. 
Since this claim was obviously unacceptable — and the Chinese were quite 
aware of this — the representatives of Peking offered, as a concession, to 
leave the Russians in the possession of Nerchinsk and its immediate neigh- 
borhood; in other words, something which these had held for almost half 
a century without any serious objection on the part of China. When Golivin 
pointed this out to his Chinese counterpart, the relations between the two 
delegations became suddenly so strained that a rupture of the negotiations 
appeared imminent. 

At this point the two Jesuit priests learned to their chagrin that the Chinese 
had sent new counter-proposals secretly to Golovin through some Mongol 
interpreters without informing the Jesuits. Apparently the suspicious Chinese 
feared that their common Christian and western background might make 
unofficial allies of the Jesuits and the Russians, to the detriment of China in 
this case. There was, however, nothing in the behavior of the Jesuits to 
justify such a suspicion. 

The two priests now asked permission of the Chinese ambassador to 
negotiate with Golovin privately in his camp. When the Chinese hesitated 
to grant this, Fathers Gerbillon and Pereira slipped out at night anyhow, 
and established personal contact with Golovin, whom they advised not to 
be too obstinate. 

The Chinese plenipotentiaries had not received very precise instructions 
from the Emperor, but they were to insist absolutely on the cession of Fort 
Albazin to China. As we saw earlier, this was a Russian outpost on Manchur- 
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ian territory which Chinese troops had already attacked and destroyed twice, 
but which had always been rebuilt by the Russians. 

During the next meeting of the two parties, the Russians rejected the 
demand for the cession of Fort Albazin. The Chinese replied by occupying 
the hills around Nerchinsk with their troops, threatening to blockade the 
town. Since they were vastly superior in numbers, and since the technological 
superiority of European armaments did not appear until about a century 
later, the Russians gave in, and requested the resumption of the negotiations. 

Progress from then on was rapid. Golovin agreed to cede Fort Albazin, 
but insisted on its being razed to the ground, which was accepted by the 
Chinese. At the last moment, however, a new obstacle emerged. Both parties 
laid claim to a valley beyond the Amur river which, though not strategically 
important, appeared highly desirable as a hunting ground for foxes and 
sables. The difficulty was finally overcome by another visit of Father Gerbil- 
lon to the Russian camp, this time with the official permission of his Chinese 
superiors. Gerbillon and Golovin took a liking to each other, and the outcome 
of their nocturnal conversation was a compromise: the problem of the dis- 
puted valley was to be referred to the two governments for further special 
negotiations. Both sides made this concession in order to achieve their main 
purpose: the Chinese, a secure border; the Russians, trading privileges. 

The final text of the treaty was drawn up in Latin, this to be considered 
the original; as a diplomatic nicety, the name of the Tsar came first in the 
copy made out for the Russians, while the Emperor of China was mentioned 
first in the copy written for the Chinese. In addition, the text was translated 
into Chinese, Russian, and Manchu (the latter being the mother tongue and 
the court language of the Ch'ing emperors at that time). It was agreed that 
each version was to be incised in stone and placed on the new border be- 
tween the two empires. 

The principal clauses of the treaty were: 

(1) The frontier between China and Russia was fixed along the river Gor- 
bitza, the Yablonov Mountains north of the Amur, and along the river Argun. 
No more Russian colonists were to settle south of the Amur; those already 
there had the choice to return to Russia, or to become Chinese subjects. 

(2) The border zone was thrown open to trade, so that Russian and Chinese 
merchants could meet regularly to exchange their commodities. Special li- 
censes would be given to individual merchants and whole caravans to visit 
Peking. 

The treaty was signed at a final solemn meeting of the two delegations, 
held on September 7th, 1689. The two ambassadors swore to observe the 
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treaty faithfully, each according to the custom of his country. Originally 
the Chinese had planned to swear by the God of the Christians, prostrating 
themselves in front of an altar and burning incense; but the Russians objected, 
fearing some kind of pagan superstition. 

This ceremony was followed by an official banquet, at which the Russians 
served three kinds of wine (but no vodka). 

On the following day, the inevitable presents were exchanged: a large 
clock which struck the hours, three watches, two gilt vases, a gilt mirror, 
and a telescope from the Russians; a gold-embroidered saddle, two gold 
cups, several large pieces of the best Chinese silk, satin, brocade, and damask 
from the Chinese. 

Both sides willingly recognized the great services rendered by the Jesuits 
in the conclusion of the treaty. Golovin personally promised to intercede 
with the Tsar in favor of the Jesuit Order; and Emperor K'anghsi remained 
a friend of the Jesuits in China until his death. 

Like so many treaties before and after, the treaty of Nerchinsk spoke of 
"eternal peace and friendship" between the two contracting parties. As it 
turned out, this "eternal" peace lasted much longer than any other diplo- 
matic agreement known: apart from minor modifications agreed upon in 
1727 (Treaty of Kiakhta), it remained in force until 1859, or 170 years. It 
gave the Russians a diplomatic foothold in Peking and commercial privileges 
long before any other European power; and its assured the safety of their 
northwestern frontier for the Chinese. The present relations between China 
and Russia can thus look back on a long tradition. 
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The Time of Writing of the Vicar of Wakefield 


By Morris GOLDEN 
Bowling Green State University 


HERE IS little significant external evidence as to when Goldsmith 
wrote the Vicar of Wakefield, beyond the certainty that enough of the 
novel was finished by fall, 1762, for a one-third share of it to be sold to B. Col- 
lins, printer of Salisbury, for twenty-one pounds, on October 28, 1762.! The 
Goldsmith-Johnson landlady anecdote, while charming, tells us nothing 
about the book, and of its author says only that he was poor, that he liked wine, 
and that Johnson was his good friend. Otherwise, there have been shrewd 
guesses, but no more, as to the date of composition: Prior believed that 
most of the writing was in 1762, mainly because the Auditor, a periodical 
begun in June 1762, is mentioned in Chapter XX; and R. S. Crane thought 
that the novel was "in great part written by the summer of 1762." ? With 
the help of internal evidence, it may be possible to test these guesses. 
Goldsmith, as is well known, continually repeated himself and borrowed 
from himself. His technical and intellectual funds were comparatively lim- 
ited, and his phrases tended to be similar when he dealt with the same ideas 
in different writings. Indeed, so characteristic of him are certain expressions 
and sentiments that they have become touchstones in the recent scholarship, 
principally by Caroline F. Tupper, R. S. Crane, Arthur Friedman, and R. W. 
Seitz, concerned with the establishment of the Goldsmith canon. The best 
indication of Goldsmith's authorship of any attributed essay has consisted 
of passages in it roughly contemporary with similar ones in the unquestioned 
writings? Extending this method, I shall here attempt, by citing plot devices, 
verbal parallels, and ideas which are unmistakably the same in the Vicar 
and in other works by Goldsmith whose dates are known, to arrive at some 
stable chronology for the novel. Though there were occasions when Gold- 
smith repeated himself after several years, most of his repetitions are close 
in time to their originals; and though the conclusions for this paper must be 
tentative, they may also be valid. 


1 Charles Welsh, A Bookseller of the Last Century (New York, Dutton 1885) 58-59. 

2 James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. (London, John Murray 1837) u 117; Ronald 
S. Crane, ed New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago, Univ of Chicago Press 1927) 117 n 1 
Alice C. C. Gaussen says, in her Percy: Prelate and Poet (London, Smith, Elder, 1908) 144, 
that "During the month of June 1761, Goldsmith, who was then engaged in writing his ‘Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ was frequently visited by Dr. Percy, who was busy collecting his "Reliques.' " 
She offers no documentation. 

8 For the best discussion of this procedure, see Crane, New Essays, p xxi-xxxi. 
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Most conspicuous as self-borrowings are two major elements in the plot of 
the Vicar, one of which appears also in a short story probably by Goldsmith 
(and certainly known to him) while the other is in one of his biographies. 
The first is the main plot of the novel, which was foreshadowed in "The 
History of Miss Stanton" ( British Magazine, July 1760). This story concerns 
the seduction of a country-clergyman's daughter by a cad, a duel between 
the clergyman and the cad which ends bloodlessly, and the marriage of the 
daughter and the cad, who is not so bad after all.* The other, an anecdote in 
Goldsmith's Life of Richard Nash, Esq. (October 1762), closely parallels 
the reunion of George Primrose and Arabella Wilmot in Chapter XIX of 
the Vicar.” While Goldsmith might have known the anecdote before he went 
in search of Nash material at Bath in the summer of 1762, it must have been 
refreshed in his mind then and during the writing of the biography. 

On the basis of these major plot resemblances alone, it would seem that 
Goldsmith was at work upon the novel in the summer of 1760 and at some 
time in the second half of 1762. Furthermore, the reference to the Auditor 
confirms that at least some work was done on the novel after June 1762; and 
the “Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog" indicates that he wrote some of it 
around August 1760, the month of an unusually intense mad-dog scare which 
he ridiculed in Citizen of the World LXIX. Additional evidence, based on 
parallel passages, suggests that the writing began somewhat earlier, persisted 
through two and a half to three years, and perhaps continued later. 

The following parallels are of two kinds. One, consisting of such passages 
as Numbers 15 and 18 below, needs no discussion, since the verbal similari- 
ties are so close as to make contemporaneity most likely. The others exem- 
plify minor plot devices, technical tricks, and current jokes and preoccupa- 
tions which do not recur later in Goldsmith’s career. Those which do recur, 
and which reflect Goldsmith’s career-long opinions on politics, acting, Eng- 
lish poetic style, and so on (or his lifelong preoccupations with his relations 
to his family ") are omitted except where, as in Number 11, some specific 


* Prior x 350—351; Charles S. Osgood, Jr, “Notes on Goldsmith,” MP v (1907) eredi: W. M. 
Gibbs, ed The Works of Oliver Go h (London, G. Bell 1884—8) 1 237 and w 491, n 1. 
All subsequent references to Works are to this edition. 

5 See “Another Manufactured Anecdote in the Life of Richard Nash?" N&Q 1v (1957) 120-121. 
8 The Vicar of Wakefield: A Tale. Supposed to be written by Himself (Salisbury, Printed by 
B. Collins for F. Newbery in Pater-Noster-Row, London 1766) 1 175. Subsequent references to 
Vicar are to this edition. 

T “We had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo; all our adventures were by the 
fire-side, and all our migrations from the blue bed to the brown” (Vicar 1 2) forms part of an 
“image cluster” that recurs through Goldsmith’s career, and that I have argued elsewhere 
reflects changes in his orientation to his family. See “The Family-Wanderer Theme in Goldsmith,” 
ELH xxv (1958) 181-198. 
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verbal or logical aspect of the opinion appears to be peculiar to the passages 


cited. 
1 


la 


4a 


5a 


The Vicar intended to call his second daughter Grissel, after her aunt 
(Vicar x 5). 


Early fall, 1761: The wife of a common councilman is called Grizzle; 
and in character she resembles Mrs Primrose (Essays, Works 1 308). 


The Vicars daughters are, respectively, a "coquette" and a “prude” 
(Vicar 1 7-8). 


November 1760: 'The two daughters of an Indian princess "early dis- 
covered symptoms, the one of prudery, the other of being a coquette" 
(Citizen LXXXVIII, Works m 329). 

Mrs Primrose's epitaph over the chimney-piece “admonished my wife 
of her duty to me, and my fidelity to her; it inspired her with a passion 
for fame, and constantly put her in mind of her end" (Vicar 1 11). 


February 1760: "It were indeed to be wished, that every man would 
early learn in this manner to make his own [epitaph]; that he would 
draw it up in terms as flattering as possible, and that he would make 
it the employment of his whole life to deserve itl” (Citizen XII, Works 
m 48). 


"As he [George] was possessed of integrity and honour, I was under 
no apprehensions from throwing him naked into the amphitheatre of 
life; for I knew he would act a good part whether he rose or fell” 
(Vicar 1 20). 


April 1760: The man in black, whose history is also like Sir William 
Thornhill’s, “‘tesembled, upon my first entrance into the busy and in- 
sidious world, one of those gladiators who were exposed without 
armour in the amphitheatre at Rome ” (Citizen XXVII, Works m 100). 


The villagers “kept up the Christmas carol, sent true love-knots on Val- 
entine morning, eat pancakes on Shrovetide, shewed their wit on the 
first of April, and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve” (Vicar 
134). 

June 1762: In a paper almost certainly by Goldsmith, the villagers 
“were merry at Christmas and mournful in Lent, got drunk on St. 
George’s-day, and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas-eve” (New 
Essays 117). 

^... every morning waked us to a repetition of toil; but the evening 
repaid it with vacant hilarity” (Vicar 1 42). 

Fall of 1759 or some time in 17618: After working all day, Frederick 
the Great gave his evenings to society: “In those hours of vacant hilar- 
ity he always threw aside the king” (Memoirs of M. de Voltaire, Works 
1v 42). 


8 Goldsmith wrote the Memoirs of M. de Voltaire in 1759, but the first surviving version ap- 
peared in the Lady's Magazine in 1761; there is no way of knowing when any specific passage 


was written. 
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The Vicar's daughters, after meeting the town ladies, are intent only 
"upon high life and high lived company" (Vicar x 90). 


September 1760: The widow could not leave Mrs Tibbs’ singing for 
the waterworks, “for that would be forfeiting all pretensions to hi 
life, or high-lived company, ever after” (Citizen LXXI, Works m 270). 


One of the women used to debauch the girls is Miss Caroline Wilhel- 
mina Amelia Skeggs. (As Gibbs notes, name is based on that of 
George II’s queen.) 


August 1760: Beau Tibbs's daughter is Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Tibbs (Citizen LV, Works ra 207). 


Fall 1761: The common councilman's daughter is Anna Amelia Wil- 
helmina Carolina Grogan (Essays, Works 1 308). 


According to Lady Blarney, except for the writings of two friends, 
“‘there’s nothing comes out but the most lowest stuff in nature; not a 
bit of high life among them." . . . "Your Ladyship should except,’ says 
t'other, ‘your own things in the Lady's Magazine " (Vicar 1 105). 


Goldsmith was the editor of the Lady's Magazine from at least Septem- 
ber 1760 to the end of 1761. See New Essays xxxii, n 9. 


May 1760: In an essay most likely by Goldsmith, “A lady accosted a 
certain nobleman: ‘My dear lord,’ says she, ‘are we to expect no produc- 
tion of yours this season? I am so fatigued with the works of those 
mercenary writers for bread, that I protest if I don’t see something new 
of yours, I shall absolutely discontinue my studies, and return to 
piquet” (“A Dream" [The Fountain of Fine Sense], Works zv 477). 


Jenkinson, the confidence man, cites Sanconiathon, Manetho, and Be- 
rosus to impress the Vicar with his learning (Vicar x 137). 


January 1762: A foolish member of the Harmonical Society speaks of 
Sanconiathon, Manetho, and Berosus (Net Essays 107). 


1763: Sanconiathon, Manetho, and Berosus are names to impress "the 
ear of ignorance" (Preface to A General History of the World. Works 
v 133). 


“the question is, as there must be tyrants, whether it is better to have 
them in the same house with us, or in the same village, or still farther 
off, in the metropolis. Now, Sir, for my own part, as I naturally hate 
the face of a tyrant, the farther off he is removed from me, the better 
pleased am I. . . [One king] at once diminishes the number of tyrants, 
and puts tyranny at the greatest distance from the greatest number of 
people " (Vicar x 201). 


1763: "In a republic, how free soever, the people cannot govern them- 
selves, and their leaders must be tyrants over their own narrow circle 
of subjects. In a monarchy the Governor is placed at a distance from 
the many, as he is but one; in a republic the tyrants are near, because 
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they are many. In the former the people are subject to oppression from 
errors of will; in the latter, to be harrassed by the errors of the law...."? 


1763: "In a republic, the tyrant is in our village, in our family; perhaps, 
in a monarchy, he lives at a distance. . . ." (History in Letters n 16). 


“‘the very laws of a country may contribute to the accumulation of 
wealth; as when those natural ties that bind the rich and poor together 
are broken, and it is ordained that the rich shall only marry among 
each other...” (Vicar x 203). 


September 1760: “. . . the obstacles to matrimony have been so con- 
trived, that the rich only can marry amongst the rich.... How im- 
politic . . . are those laws which promote the accumulation of wealth 
among the rich. . . ." (Citizen LXXII, Works m 273-274). 


George found that “ ‘travelling after fortune, is not the way to secure 
her..." (Vicar x1 1-2). 


September 1760: “. . . they who have no other trade but seeking their 
fortune need never hope to find her; coquette-like, she flies from her 
close pursuers, and at last fixes on the plodding mechanic, who stays 
at home, and minds his business" (Citizen LXX, Works m 263). 


George reflected "that London was the true mart where abilities of 
every kind were sure of meeting distinction and reward" " (Vicar 11 3). 


Summer 1762: “To this great mart [London] of every folly, sharpers 
from every country daily arrived for the winter....” (Life of Nash, 
Works xv 62). 


George, intending to become an usher at a school, is interrogated by 
his cousin: **Can you dress the boys’ hair? No. Then you won't do 
for a school. Have you had the small-pox? No. Then you won't do for 
a school" (Vicar x 4). 


Spring 1762: ^Wanted an usher to an academy. — N.B. — He must be 
able to read, dress hair, and must have had the small-pox" (Citizen V, 
Works m 28). This passage appeared first in the collected edition of 
1762 (Ibid, n 1). 


Successful hackwriters are men "who, had they been bred coblers, 
would all their lives have only mended shoes, but never made them " 
(Vicar x 5). 


January 1759: Everyone would want "to see such [writers] humbled 
as are possessed only of talents that might have made good coblers, 
had fortune turn'd them to trade" (Review of Barrett's translation of 
Ovid's Epistles, in Critical Review vu 38). 


9 History of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son (London, J. Newbery 
1764) u 8. Though the history was not published until 1764, Goldsmith signed a receipt for 
full payment for it on October 11, 1763; see Katharine C. Balderston, A Census of the Manu- 
scripts of Oliver Goldsmith (New York, The Brick Row Book Shop 1926) 30. 
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“Look at these proposals, upon these very proposals I have subsisted 
very comfortably for twelve years. The moment a nobleman returns 
from his travels, a Creolian arrives from Jamaica, or a dowager from 
her country seat, I strike for a subscription. I first besiege their hearts 
with flattery, and then pour in my proposals at the breach’ " (Vicar 118). 


May 1760: “‘I never see a nobleman’s door half opened, that some 
surly porter or footman does not stand full in the breach. I was yester- 
day to wait with a subscription proposal upon my Lord Squash, the 
Creolian. I had posted myself at fis door the whole morning, and just 
as he was getting into his coach, thrust my proposals snug into his 
hand’. . . . ‘You must know, gentlemen, some time ago, upon the 
arrival of a certain noble duke from his travels, I sat myself down, and 
vamped up a fine flaunting poetical panegyric . . '" (Citizen XXX, 
Works m 115). 


George, stranded in Europe with no money, “‘had some knowledge 
of music, with a tolerable voice, and now turned what was once my 
amusement into a present means of bare subsistence. I passed among 
the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such of the French as 
were poor enough to be very merry.... Whenever I approached a 
peasant’s house toward night-fall, I played one of my most merry tunes, 
and that procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next 
day. ...In this manner I proceeded to Paris . . .’” (Vicar n 24-25). 


Gibbs noted the similarity of Baron Holberg's experiences as told in 
the Enquiry, 1759: "Without money, recommendations, or friends, he 
undertook to set out upon his travels, and make the tour of Europe on 
foot. A good voice, and a trifling skill in music, were the only finances 
he had to support an undertaking so extensive; so he travelled by day, 
and at night sung at the doors of peasants' houses to get himself a 
lodging. In this manner, while yet very young, Holberg passed through 
France, Germany, and Holland..." (Works m 489). 


MUR eism was now an art expert in Paris: “I remember to have 
seen him, after giving his opinion that the colouring of a picture was 
not mellow enough, very deliberately take a brush with brown varnish, 
that was accidentally lying in the place, and rub it over the piece with 
great composure before all the company, and then ask if he had not 
improved the tints?” " (Vicar m 28). 


July 1760: A painter who wanted to please everyone exposed a paint- 
ing in the market place, “with directions at the bottom for every spec- 
tator to mark with a brush, which lay by, every limb and feature which 
seemed erroneous. . . . At evening, when the painter came, he was 
mortified to find the picture one universal blot — not a single stroke 
that was not stigmatized with marks of disapprobation" (Citizen LXI, 
Works m 232). 


Matilda, whose lengthy story fills Chap XXIII, was a Neapolitan who 
found herself on the wrong bank of the Volturna, "just when some 
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French soldiers were plundering the country on that side, who imme- 
diately made her their prisoner. As the war was then carried on be- 
tween the French and Italians with the utmost inhumanity, they were 
going at once to perpetrate those two extremes, suggested by appetite 
and cruelty. This base resolution, however, was opposed by a young 
officer, who, tho' their retreat required the utmost expedition, placed 
her behind him, and brought her in safety to his native city" (Vicar x 
67—68). 

July 1760: The Russian Empress Catherine Alexowna, whose lengthy 
story fills Citizen LXII, was a Livonian who had to go to Marienburgh: 
^With her scanty wardrobe packed up in a wallet, she set out on her 
journey on foot: she was to walk through a region miserable by nature, 
but rendered still more hideous by the Swedes and Russians, who, as 
each happened to become masters, plundered it at discretion. . . . One 
evening upon her journey . . . she was insulted by two Swedish soldiers, 
who insisted upon qualifying her, as they termed it, ‘to follow the camp.’ 
They might probably have carried their insults into violence, had not 
a subaltern officer, accidentally passing by, come in to her assistance" 
(Works m 235). 


The devil is worse than a thief-taker, “ for they only decoy, and then 
hang you; but he decoys and hangs, and what is worst of all, will not 
let you loose after the hangman has done ” (Vicar x 107). 


December 1760: The man in black has the spleen after reading about 
thief takers: “‘I read over the many hideous cruelties of those haters 
of mankind, of their pretended friendship to wretches they meant to 
betray, of their sending men out to rob, and then hanging them’” 
(Citizen XC, Works m 338). 


“nor can I avoid even questioning the validity of that right which 
social combinations have assumed of capitally punishing offences of 
a slight nature. . . . it is the duty of us all, from the law of self-defence, 
to cut off that man who has shewn a disregard for the life of an- 
other....but it is not so against him who steals my property. .. . It 
is thus that reason speaks, and untutored nature says the same thing. 
Savages that are directed by natural law alone are very tender of the 
lives of each other; they seldom shed blood but to retaliate former 
cruelty. Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, had but few 
executions in times of peace; and in all commencing governments that 
have the print of nature still strong upon them, scarce any crime is 
held pos It is among the citizens of a refined community that penal 
laws, which are in the hands of the rich, are laid upon the poor” 
(Vicar n 120-122). 


October 1760: “[When a law enacted to make theft punishable with 
death happens to be equitably executed, it can at best only guard our 
possessions] 1°. . . if, therefore, in order to secure the effects of one 


10 Added in the 1762 revision. See Works m 290, n 1. 
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man, I should make a law which should take away the life of another, 
in such a case, to attain a smaller good, I am guilty of a greater evil...’” 
(Citizen LXXX, Works m 299-300). 


22b 1763: "It is sufficient to observe, that the penal laws of our ancestors 
were mild and humane. As a nation becomes more polite, the penal 
laws become more numerous and severe, till, at length, growing intol- 
erable to the poor, against whom they are principally levelled, they 
throw off the yoke of legal bondage . . ." ( History in Letters 1 41; see 
also x 43-44). 


23  "'...though death, the only friend of the wretched, for a little while 
mocks the weary traveller with the view, and like his horizon, still 
flies before him; yet the time will shortly come, when we shall cease 
from our toil. . . '" (Vicar n 160-161). 


23a Late in 1764 (Traveller, lines 26-9, Works n 7): 


Impell'd, with steps unceasing, to pursue 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies. . . . 


In no single instance would I argue that the date of a parallel passage 
gives a close approximation of the date on which Goldsmith wrote a particu- 
lar part of the Vicar; but it does seem highly probable, on the basis of the 
numerous distinctive parallel passages, that he worked steadily upon the 
novel from about 1759 (probably from the winter of 1759-60) to the fall of 
1762; and it is very possible that he did some touching up in 1763, as the 
closely similar matter in the History in Letters indicates. 

Two additional inferences from these parallel passages seem valid. First, 
at least one major section of the novel, George's narrative in Chapter XX (the 
opening chapter of Volume m in the first edition), was polished again and 
again; perhaps begun as a separate essay in 1759, it was revised all the way 
through to 1762." Second, and more important, the parallels are strong evi- 
dence that the activity on the novel steadily coincided with Goldsmith's 
heaviest writing for periodicals. That, I think, explains the very existence 
of the novel. While he had to produce a certain number of Chinese letters 
regularly, while he had commitments to the Busy Body, the Weekly Maga- 
zine, the British Magazine, the Lady's Magazine, the Bee, and the two re- 


11 If the lines of The Traveller (No 23) were written near its publication in December 1764, 
the striking parallel might even permit the speculation that Goldsmith wrote the end of the 
Vicar a considerable time after the novel had been sold; however, Goldsmith said that he had 
begun the poem much earlier, so that no absolute conclusion as to date can come from it. 
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views, and probably others, Goldsmith was forced to think of material that 
could be turned into print, and he thought of a good deal. He squeezed all 
the entertainment that he could from current events, current characters, 
current institutions, current fads; and after having considered them, he 
could not throw them from his mind. Their final home was literature's catch- 
all, the novel. 


Eprror’s Posrscnurer: Wondering how valid it is to suppose that self-borrowings 
are generally close in time, it has occurred to me — and Professor Golden has 
wished me to pursue the question — that a flle of Coleridge's self-borrowings 
assembled for other purposes than dating might serve as a control on the Gold- 
smith experiment. Since Coleridge, at an opposite extreme from Goldsmith, was 
a writer whose technical and intellectual funds were comparatively unlimited, he 
might be supposed to have had a much longer memory of his own words and 
ideas and to have tended to borrow from himself over greater lapses of time. If 
even his self-borrowings should prove to have been generally close in time, the 
reliability of such an assumption for Goldsmith would appear to be strongly con- 
firmed. 

The Coleridge items are in fact precisely dated in every instance in the sample 
chosen, which consists of a series of 30 self-parallels noted between his other 
writings and a consecutive group of 13 of his newspaper essays of January— 
March 1800, statistically comparable to 13 chapters of a book. If we happened 
not to know the date of composition of this “book,” how safely could we rely on 
the dates of the self-borrowings noted? 

The parallels, culled from his essays, letters, and notebooks written in the 20- 
year span 1795-1815, were distributed thus: 


3 in 1795 1 in 1801 1 in 1805 
1 in 1799 7 in 1802 1 in 1806 
14 in 1800 1 in 1803 1 in 1814 


Clearly, if we could assume that our whole “book” had been written within a few 
months, we could safely place the date in 1800. But if we were forced to rely 
on this data for establishing a date chapter by chapter, we should be exactly 
right for only 5 of the 13 chapters (essays); torn by conflicting dates for three 
of them; tempted to call one of them early (1795), and to place one in 1801 and 
three in 1802. 

Here is confirmation of the basic assumption that self-borrowings are usually 
close in time. Half of the thirty instances occurred within a year’s time; half of 
these within one month’s. But equal confirmation of the unwisdom of attempting 
to rely on small samples. 

What happened in 1802? Coleridge was reminded of his thoughts of 1800 and 
reread his clipping file. Any author might similarly refresh the stream of self- 
parallels, to the confusion of our small statistics. 

D. V. E. 


John Daly Burk, Playwright of Libertarianism 
From 1796 to 1807 


By Joseeu I. Sautm 
Brooklyn College 


T LATE eighteenth century was a period in the history of western 
civilization which was full of striving to break the shackles of tradition 
and the past. Revolutions and rebellions of various peoples — American, 
Genevan, Irish, Dutch, Belgian, French, etc — spread like wildfire. Much 
similarity of objectives together with relative ease of communication and 
transportation across the Atlantic helped to create a community of spirit and 
enthusiasm among the revolutionaries and their supporters. Forced migra- 
tions of revolutionaries contributed to this transatlantic fraternity. Is it 
any wonder that opponents were to imagine an international conspiracy of 
revolutionists? 

In an atmosphere that was surcharged politically and emotionally with the 
clash of libertarian and conservative views, participants in one or another 
of the revolutions could not but endeavor to utilize to the fullest every 
opportunity to disseminate propaganda for the universal cause. It is in this 
kind of framework that a man like John Daly Burk can be understood. 

United Irishman, refugee from the authorities in Ireland, immigrant to 
the republic of the United States, editor of Boston and New York newspapers, 
historian of Virginia, and playwright, John Daly Burk lived and breathed 
libertarianism.' For Burk the theater could be a medium for expressing the 
writer's political philosophy. It is as a pioneer American playwright that he 
will be considered in this article. 

Burk, who was a prolific writer, wrote more plays than have survived. Only 
three apparently were published and are extant: Bunker-Hill; Or The Death 
Of General Warren: An Historic Tragedy. In Five Acts. As Played at the 
theatres of America, for fourteen nights, with unbounded applause (New 
York 1797, printed by T. Greenleaf); Female Patriotism, Or The Death of 
Joan D'Arc: An Historic Play, in v. Acts (New York 1798, printed by R. M. 
Hurtin); and Bethlem Gabor, Lord. of Transylvania, Or, The Man Hating 


1 The author is preparing a full-length study of Burk's activities and thought. Two earlier 
treatments are by Charles Campbell, who edited Some Materials To Serve For A Brief Memoir 
Of John Daly Burk, Author Of A History Of Virginia, With A Sketch Of The Life And Charac- 
ter His Only Child, Judge John Junius Burk (Albany 1868), and by Edward A. Wyatt IV 
in John Daly Burk, Patriot-Playwright-Historian (Southern Sketches, s 1 no 7; Charlottesville, 
Va 1936). 
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Palatine: An Historical Drama, In Three Acts (Petersburg [Virginia] 1807, 
printed by J. Dickson) ? f 

The present discussion is not primarily concerned with Burk's plays as 
literature. To the historian they throw a revealing light on the moods and 
thought of the Atlantic world in the age of revolutions and, particularly, on 
those of an Irish-American who made a contribution of some significance to 
letters in the young republic. 

As Burk wrote in his History Of The Late War In Ireland . . . (1799), the 
world was witnessing "an epoch of general revolution, when the entire race 
of man appear to be operated on by the new born idea of rights withheld, 
and the folly and villainy of hereditary or other systems of government not 
immediately appointed by the people...” (p 5). Burk's fervor, emotional- 
ism, and intensity of devotion to the concepts of liberty and republicanism 
pervade Bunker-Hill and Female Patriotism. 

While fleeing from Ireland in 1796 on a brig bound to Boston,’ the thoughts 
of the passionate young man turned to the American Revolution and to 
Bunker Hill. On board ship he wrote a “Republican Tragedy” on the battle 
of Bunker Hill The first performance of the play was given in the Hay- 
market Theatre in Boston on February 20, 1797. 

Reflecting the emerging partisan division of Americans between Federalists 
and Republicans, Boston had two theatres by the end of 1796. The older one, 


2 At the time of the publication of Bunker-Hill and Bethlem Gabor, respectively, Greenleaf was 
the Republican editor of the New York Argus and Dickson was the publisher of the Republican 
Peters b Intelligencer. 

Five additional plays allegedly written by Burk are listed in William Dunlap, A History of 
the American Theatre (New York 1832), appendix, p 407, and repeated in Oscar Wegelin, 
Early American Plays, 1714-1830. Being A Compilation of the of Plays by American 
authors published and performed in America previous to 1830. Edited with an introduction by 
John Malone (Publications of the Dunlap Society, New York 1900) 20-21. But Arthur H. 

, A History Of The American Drama From the Beginning to the Civil War (New York 
1923) 119-120, n 3, has shown that two of these were written by other persons. A third is based 
on the error that Female Patriotism and Joan of Arc [sic] are two separate plays. Fortunes of 
Nigel and Innkeeper of Abbeville are attributed to Burk, but I have seen no proof of this. 

John Burk did write five other plays: (1) The Indian War Feast; or the American Heroine, 
a pantomime in two acts (see Boston Independent Chronicle: and the Universal Advertiser, 
May 8, 1797); (2) the Island of Calypso, a pantomimic drama on the adventures of Telemachus, 
with occasional song and dialogue (see Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser, December 19, 
1796); (3) Prince of Susa: A Tragedy; (4) The Exiles: A Trag (see his History Of The 
Late War In Ireland, With An Account Of The United Irish Association From The First Meet- 
ing At Belfast, To The Landing Of The French At Kilala [Philadelphia 1799], last two pp [not 
paginated] of book); and (5) Oberon; or the Siege of Mexico. (Information on Burk’s author- 
ship of Oberon was kindly supplied by Mrs Susanne Sherman of Williamsburg Va. See below, 
p 462, for some comments on the ply None of these plays has survived. 

8 This is most probably the year of Burk's migration (Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser, 
Nov 19, 1796). He was then in his early twenties. 

4 A letter by Burk to Oliver Phelps, Nov 1796; Phelps and Gorham Papers, Box 23, New York 
State Library, Albany. 
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the Federal Street or Boston Theatre, depended on the patronage of the 
Federalists. The New or Haymarket Theatre, opened on December 26, 1796, 
was built for a Republican audience. After all, as Burk wrote in the Boston 
newspaper of which he became editor, the stage is moral, delightful, and 
republican entertainment! He believed, in other words, that the theatre could 
be republicanized.* 

A play in 1797 glorifying the American cause and reminding Americans 
of the “oppressions” of Britain seemed very timely to Republicans when the 
federal government was suffering from “Anglomany.” * A Republican paper, 
the Independent Chronicle: and the Universal Advertiser, took the lead in 
urging attendance. On February 16, 1797, this newspaper called attention 
to the subject of the play as being American and, with patriotic exaggeration, 
asserted that it dealt with a battle which emancipated America. The play, 
which might be considered as the dawn of the Columbian drama, the edi- 
torial continued, was written by a gentleman “of the first literary eminence.” 
Perhaps now the vulgar London comedies, it declared, would be banished 
from the American stage. 

The review of Bunker-Hill in the Chronicle of the 23rd raved about its 
excellence. The Chronicle reported that the play was presented to “the 
largest and most respectable assembly that ever graced a theatre in Ameri- 
ca” and was greeted with thunders of applause. Old and young flocked 
to see a dramatization of this great patriotic event. The sentiments, spirit, 
and eloquence of the drama were superb. The poetry, the review affirmed, 
was outstanding! 

Even the Federalist Columbian Centinel had to agree. The Centinel of 
February 22nd, reporting on the first night’s performance, stated that the 
house was filled to the rafters. The writer congratulated John Burk on the 
fact that his labors were crowned with the success they so richly merited. 
It was the first time since the event that the genuine American spirit had 
been so well expressed. The play was truly realistic. “On the whole,” the 
reviewer concluded, “... Bunker-Hill is not less unrivalled as a play, than it 
has been in reality unequalled in the history of military glory.” After several 
performances of it, the Centinel wrote on March Ist that “not to have seen 
Bunker Hill tragedy will fix on the delinquent a want of taste, and a deficiency 
of patriotism.” It was impolitic for Boston Federalists to criticize publicly 


5 Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertiser, Nov 3, 1796. He tried, nevertheless, to be impartial 
toward both theatres. See, e. g., editorial of Dec 30, 1796. 

8 See Joseph I. Shulim, The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte: A Study in American 
Opinion (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law; New York 
1952) p 63. 
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a patriotic play about a battle so important to Boston. And, after all, the 
play did stir memories. 

.Bunker-Hill was repeated eight times from February to May at the Hay- 
market Theatre to crowded houses. It was presented in September and 
October at the John Street Theatre in New York by the Solee theatrical 
company, which was then temporarily in the city. 

An advertisement for the play in the Federalist New-York Gazette and 
General Advertiser of September 8, 1797, apologized to Federalists: "An 
auditor when seeing the above Play, is to have in his mind the situation of 
America, and that period when the British was to be considered [sic] as en- 
deavouring to deprive this country, if possible, of its right and darling idol, 
Liberty, and not the present period, when it is hoped, perfect amity will, in 
future, be the prominent feature of the two countries. . . . " The fact that the 
play was arousing anti-British sentiments worried the Federalists. On the 
]3th, nevertheless, the Gazette published a review praising its patriotism. 

Privately Federalists could scoff at Bunker-Hill. The manager of the Fed- 
eral Street Theatre in Boston, John B. Williamson, had written earlier: "They 
[the Haymarket] have brought out a new piece, called '"Bunkers Hill, a 
tragedy, the most execrable of the Grub St. kind — but from its locality in 
title, the burning of Charlestown, and peppering the British (which are 
superadded to the tragedy in pantomime), to the utter disgrace of Boston 
theatricals, has brought them full houses." ? 

Though William Dunlap, the "father of the American Theatre," and John 
Hodgkinson, partners in the old American Company, the New York theatre 
company, had a financial interest in Solee's venture in New York in 1797 when 
Bunker-Hill was presented, Dunlap sneered at the play and described the 
audience at one performance as “a mere rabble.” The most respectable 
people, in contrast, Dunlap reported, went to see the Wignell company 
present “Romeo and Juliet” at the Greenwich Street Theatre? He later re- 
ferred to "the smoke, noise, and nonsense” in this “deplorable” play.'? 

7 George O. Seilhamer, History of the American Theatre: New Foundations (Philadelphia 1891) 


ni 356. Boston Independent Chronicle, Feb through May 1797. Burk to John Hodgkinson, quoted 
in Dunlap's History of the American Theatre 161, 164. 

8 Dunlap, History 161. 

9 Diary of William Dunlap (1766-1889): The Memoirs of a Dramatist, Theatrical Manager, 
Painter, Critic, Novelist, and Historian (New York, Printed for the New-York Historical Society, 
1930) 1 132ff; 144, entry for Sept 12, 1707. 

Tradition reports, probably correctly, that President Adams, who saw a special ormance 
of Bunker-Hill on Oct 17, 1797, considered Burk's conception of General Warren vulgar ( Camp- 
bell 14-15). Incidentally, Burk, who had thought of dedicating the published play to Adams 
(Burk to Hodgkinson, Dunlap’s History 163), dedicated it instead to m Burr. 

10 Dunlap’s History 161, 192. Dunlap hereafter referred to Burk contemptuously as “Burke 
(Bunkerhill)"; see, e. g., entries for Feb 13 and 26, 1798, Diary 1 220, 226. 
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Bunker-Hill, nevertheless, met the popular demand for patriotic spectacles. 
It was soon shown in Alexandria and Charleston, making a total of thirty 
performances in the United States by the middle of 1799.1! Bunker-Hill 
continued to be popular in the next half century. It became a stock play for 
patriotic occasions, such as July 4th and New York City's Evacuation Day.” 

From the standpoint of literary merit, however, the modern reader of the 
play is compelled to agree with the criticism of it. A commentator in the 
mid-nineteenth century wrote that it “had not a particle of merit, except 
its brevity.” It was written in blank verse, if a composition having no attribute 
of poetry could be so called. It was as destitute of plot and distinctness of 
character, the writer concluded, as it was of all claim to poetry.™ 

The reader today can understand these reactions. The plot is immature. 
There is no character development; there are heroes, villains, and a pretty 
girl. The style is bombastic. History is rewritten: General Warren, for ex- 
ample, is in complete charge of the American operations; and the casualties 
on the British side are increased, with the American casualties being dras- 
tically reduced. And nightingales sing in Boston! 

Bunker-Hill was, however, among the first plays in which battle scenes 
of the Revolution were put upon the stage. It was among the first American 
plays to be written on a national historical theme, thus helping “our infant 
drama to identify itself with the national life." '* Bunker-Hill expressed the 
libertarian emotions of John Daly Burk and of the Republicans as well. 

In this play republicanism is the ideological hero and monarchy the villain. 
Monarchy brings in its train lawlessness, tyranny, and war. The Americans 
are brave fighters for freedom, breaking their chains. General Gage is a 
villain, having contempt for the American “peasants,” and plotting deceit. 

One British officer, Colonel Abercrombie, however, talks like a republican 
and amicus humani generis. He is in love with Elvira, an American captive 
in Boston, who reciprocates his love. Elvira's father, an American patriot, 
refuses to permit her to marry the Englishman. Though Abercrombie con- 


11 Burk, History Of The Late War In Ireland, last two pages of book. This work was published 
in mid-1799. 

1? Evacuation Day is the anniversary of the day on which the British army evacuated New York 
City, Nov 25, 1783. As a business man Dunlap, in 1800 and 1802, also staged the play. For 
dates of performances in New York, see George C. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage u (New 
York 1927) 60, 102, 141, 160, 247, 256, 390, 434. See Brander Matthews’ introductory essay 
to the edition of Bunker-Hill by the Dunlap Society (Publications of the Dunlap Society, New 
York 1891) p 12; Joseph T. Buckingham, Specimens of Newspaper Literature: with personal 
memoirs, anecdotes, and reminiscences (Boston 1850) n 300. 

18 Buckingham x 300. 

14 Walter P. Eaton's biographical article on Burk in the Dictionary of American Biography 
m 280. 
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demns the British ruling “junto” for its attempt to deprive the Americans 
of their rights, he cannot bring himself to desert in order to marry Elvira. 
“Much as I love thee,” he exclaims, “I love honour more." * Naturally, since 
this is a tragedy, the loyal colonel is killed in the battle, and poor Elvira 
goes mad. 

The statements put into Dr Warren's mouth demonstrate most fully the 
libertarian, republican, propagandist character of the play. Warren has this 
to say of kings: 

Kings form a horrid junto of conspiracy, 

A Catalinian compact, 'gainst the lives, 

The rights, the peace, the freedom of the world. ... 
They exercise oppression, lust and piracy: 

Famine and war, their iron hearted ministers, 
Before them go; while prostrate at their feet 


Science and freedom, downward to the dust, 
Point their dishonord faces. (61-62) 


Enlightenment and freedom were linked in Burk’s thoughts. 
A light appears: 
At length the sun of freedom ‘gins to rise. . . . 
Now a new era rises on the world; 
The spirit of old Rome inspires the land; 
Fird with a glorious ardor, young and old 
Fly to the fields, determined to assert 
Those sacred rights, which nature hath design'd 
Alike, for all the children of this earth. (38-39) 


Burk, of course, believed in the natural rights philosophy. 

Columbia's gallant sons, Warren prophesies, will establish on the ruins 
of Britain's lawless power a pure republic, whose glory will eclipse that of 
Greece and Rome. Then revolutions will be so common that kings, upon 
beholding the morning, will bless their stars for living one day more. The 
principles of the American Revolution would thus eventually encircle the 
globe (41-42). Burk, a witness of French revolutionary expansion, could, 
without fear of being ridiculed, have Warren make such a prophecy. 

General Warren's dying soliloquy breathes the republicanism of the late 
1790s: 

O might I look into the womb of time 
And see my country's future destiny: 
Could I but see her proud democracy, 


15 P 35 of the edition listed above, p 451. 
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Founded on equal laws, and stript entire, 

Of those unnatural titles, and those names, 

Of King, of Count, of Stadtholder, and Duke, 

Which, with degrading awe, possess the world.... (79) 


In the funeral of Warren that follows, there are standards decorated with 
such slogans as “The Rights of Man,” “Liberty and Equality,” “Boston, Parent 
of the Revolution,” “Hatred to Royalty,” and “A Federal Constitution” (81 ).1* 

Having glorified the revolution which created his asylum, John Burk 
turned in Female Patriotism, Or The Death of Joan D’Arc to praise the revo- 
lution which might result in the liberation of his homeland from British 
tyranny. France, the new seat of revolution in the Atlantic world, was then 
engaged with United Irishmen in planning further invasion and rebellion 
in the Emerald Isle. The American Republic, on the other hand, was drawing 
away from its spiritual descendant, the French Republic. To write a play, 
ideologically republican as it might be, dealing sympathetically with France 
at such a time was inopportune. 

The author of Bunker-Hill had moved to New York in 1797. His play on 
Joan of Arc was apparently written during that year." Though William 
Dunlap at first had serious doubts about the play, including the character 
of Joan of Arc, on second thought he approved of it on the whole.!5 It was 
produced, consequently, in New York at the American Company’s New or 
Park Theatre on April 13, 1798. The play was a failure. Dunlap reported 
that it was laughed at and hissed, especially Joan’s prophecy of the era of 
the French Revolution.” He also attributed the failure to poor acting by the 
male performers.” But no play sympathetic to France, no matter how good, 
could have succeeded, appearing, as Female Patriotism, Or The Death of 
Joan D'Arc did, just as news of the XYZ affair broke upon the country. 

Yet while Bunker-Hill lacks all literary merit, Female Patriotism is a fine 
piece of literature. According to Arthur H. Quinn, Burk produced "an orig- 
inal and a powerful conception of Joan of Arc's character in a play that has 
at times the real savor of the Elizabethan models he had in mind.” ?' The 
verse is of a respectable degree of eloquence.? Tt is a truly moving play, with 
16 There is also a eulogy of Warren in song, the lyrics having been written by Burk to a popular 
tune. 

17 See Dunlap’s History 163. 
18 Entries for Feb 26, 27, 1798, Diary 1 226-227. 
19 Entry for April 17, 1 244. 


20 Dunlap’s History 226. Though there were negotiations for another performance for the 
benefit of the author, these collapsed. Dunlap, Diary 1 251, entry for April 28. 


21 History of the American Drama 117. 
22 Eaton in DAB m 279. 
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a human, appealing, down-to-earth Joan and a likable, purely fictitious knight, 
Chastel, who is the hero.” Though the heroes and villains are still exaggerated 
— the Duke of Bedford and the Bishop of Beauvais, in particular, are full- 
fledged villains — most characters are not all black or white. The Dauphin, 
for example, has a relatively complex personality. 

Female Patriotism, however, is not a play about the mediaeval French 
peasant maid who believed that she had a divine mission. The histori- 
cal figures, instead, are reincarnated as men and women of 1797. The 
problems are those of the late eighteenth century and not of the Hundred 
Years War. The result is a propaganda piece for liberatarian revolution, 
equality, republicanism, and nationalism— and against monarchy and 
aristocracy. 

Nationalism is a basic theme. Joan forgoes her romance with Chastel, a 
close adviser to the Dauphin, until the English are expelled from France.™ 
The "rancorous soul of party” paralyzed France before Joan’s appearance.” 
“Britain’s lawless isle” has sent “ruffians” to attack France, to violate “Gallia’s 
rights” (3, 9), and to enslave the French, The French fifteenth-century 
struggle thus becomes a French version of the American War of Independ- 
ence against British oppression. 

The French war, paradoxical as it may seem, is a republican revolution 
against monarchy. Burk ingeniously reconciles the effort to crown the 
Dauphin as king with republicanism by making the heroine and the heroes 
republicans and the Dauphin Charles a prince with republican proclivities. 

Charles, in complete defiance of history, is portrayed as a brave prince and 
almost a republican. He states: 


In monarchies the king is paramount, 

And man is nothing: holding life itself, 
(Tenure precarious, ) on another’s will: 

The reasoning being sunk into a slave, 

He drops his spirit’s agency and moves 

A mere machine: But where's the remedy? 
Man blind to his own interest every where, 
Like the degenerate Jew;?* calls out for kings, 


23 The closest approximation to the heroic Chastel in reality is the Duke d'Alencon, a married 
man, who was a staunch supporter of Joan. 


24 P 16 of the edition cited above, p 451. 
25 P 3. As editor in Boston, Burk, though leaning toward the Republican Party, had tried to be 


impartial between the two parties. He had frequently appealed for an end to partisan strife; 
e. g., Polar Star, Nov 19 and Dec 14, 1796. 


26 Libertarian and deist that he was, Burk still retained the anti-Jewish prejudices of the medi- 
aeval Respublica Christiana. 
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He hugs his chains and is in love with bondage: 
And were I now to lay my sceptre down, 
T'morrow they would raise another idol, 

And bow before it. (4) 


Under the circumstances, Charles might as well be king. 

The existence of republican courtiers is explained by the fact that the 
court is the open air and the palace a cave, and that there is disorder (7). 
Chastel, who becomes Joan's knight, is the leading republican at court. 

The libertarianism of Chastel is blazoned in his address to the enemy. “My 
principles," he exclaims to the Duke of Bedford. 


are, love of liberty 
And hatred and contempt of foul oppression. . 
I am no rebell 
"Tis not the man who strikes at lawless power, 
But the proud tyrant, who doth tread on laws, 
On honor, wisdom, liberty, and faith, 
Who should possess the stain of such a name... . 
You, too are rebels, who invade the land, 
Because you fight is aoa the general will, 
By force of arms pulling justice down. (12) 


Here were Locke and Rousseau appearing in the Middle Ages. 

Joan of Arc is the heroine of the play and the incarnation of all the 
emotions of John Daly Burk, Irish-American. Joan denies that she has a call 
from heaven. 


Nor inspiration do I feel beyond 

The stretch and compass of the human mind, 
Develop'd by its own innate exertions 

No visions had I more than one of you.... (19) 


What roused her was the disunity and bondage of France. She again dis- 
claims any visions: 

Forbid it heaven, 

The time should ever be, when France doth look 


For a more powerful, sacred call than this [patriotism], 
To rouze her to resistance. (19) 


Her story of a vision, she states, was merely a “pious fraud” to raise “the 
fainting courage of the land” (20). Burk the deist secularized the mediaeval 
saint. 

The Bishop of Beauvais accounts for a peasant maid being a philosopher 
and leader of men. She had a kinsman, well-read, who enriched her mind 
with good precepts and 
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high conceptions 
Drawn from the Roman and Grecian bards; 
And such effect hath this upon the maid, 
That she applied the tyranny of Tarquin 


to the English invasion. The bishop reports that he saw her often addressing 
peasant groups, explaining their rights and duties in society, describing the 
crimes of tyranny and kings, and the glories which await the patriot in such 
sublime and forceful language that even he did "half incline" to join the 
Dauphin's standard (21). 

Burk's and La Pucelle's?' philosophy is presented in her address to the 
army before the coronation at Rheims: 


Hear Frenchmen all; 
And let my words prophetic of your joys 
From Alps re-echoed to the Pyrenees, 
Pass thro' the land, and in its progress fire 
All hearts with freedom. (Shout, Hear, hear. [!] ) 
"fis not to crown the Dauphin prince alone 
That hath impell'd my spirit to the wars, 
For that were petty circumstance indeed; 
But on the head of every man in France 
To place a crown, and thus at once create 
A new and mighty order of nobility, 
To make all free and equal, all men kings, 
Subject to justice and the laws alone: 
For this great purpose have I come amongst you. 
(Shout, Liberty and equality.) 
France is at present govern'd by a king 
Because that meekey'd science just emerg’d 
From out the darkness of the middle age, 
Where since the fall of liberty in Rome, 
She mourn'd in Gothic chains the fate of man 
Is known but to a few within the land: 
But when a thousand sages join their powers, 
To pour the blaze of reason on the mind, 
The race of kings shall be but simple men; 
The human race becomes a race of kings; 
This may be call'd the golden age indeed. (Shout. ) 28 


Burk's belief in the efficacy of enlightenment and of its relation to republican 
progress is clear indeed. Joan of Arc is thus a republican nationalist, a product 
of the Age of Reason, an idealized heroine of 1797. 


?T He calls her variously Joan de Pucella, Joan de Pucell’, or just Pucellal 
28 P 23-24, Earlier Joan had bemoaned the fact that “tyranny doth force the good to battle” 
(16). 
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When her mission of liberty is nearly accomplished, Joan, in a tender 
scene, expresses her desire to become a woman again. Chastel and Joan have 
fallen in love. Chastel is willing to give up court life and marry her. But 
this is a tragedy. Joan is captured as a result of the bishop’s plot to denounce 
her as a witch and destroy her in order to weaken French enthusiasm. 

Charles refuses to try to save her. Chastel bitterly reproves him. Is this 
what a crown does to human nature? Who ever saw a grateful king? Here- 
tofore, he accepted her help, talked of freedom and the rights of man, and 
eulogized republics. Now, however, that he is King, he forgets his promises. 

Joan thus has been left to bear her torture alone without the aid of humans 
or of a belief in divine inspiration. She dies as a true eighteenth-century 
republican heroine would have died. She even pens a final message to 
Chastel. In it she states that she is not surprised at the ingratitude of the 
Dauphin — that is typical of kings. Charles, she predicts, will weep for her, 
however, and she generously forgives him. La Pucelle urges the unity of 
all to chase the English from France. She concludes her missive by proph- 
esying the era of libertarian revolutions of the late eighteenth century.” 


Monarchy for some time longer will be the government of it [France], 
but the time will be when every vestige of it will disappear, your country 
will one day become a mighty Republic, in the glory and immensity of 
which all former governments will be lost. — A virtuous band of English 
colonists, whose love of freedom forc'd them to imigrate to a vast unknown 
land beyond the great waters, shall first throw down the gauntlet to kings, 
and overturn the throne of their tyrant — France will follow her example: 
shall overturn all thrones, and exterminate all tyrants. The nations of the 
earth will forget their former antipathies: Even England shall stretch out 
the arm of friendship to France. ... (39) 


America’s primacy in the age of Atlantic revolutions was thus again acknowl- 
edged by Burk. In Utopia, he hoped and believed, republics would encircle 
the globe. 1797 still seemed to warrant optimism on this score. Was not 
General Buonaparte bringing liberty to North Italians by means of the 
Ligurian and Cisalpine Republics? Was not the Irish rebellion imminent? 

Upon learning of Joan’s execution, Chastel bemoans the fact that death 
had not taken instead the oppressors of the poor, the foes of the orphan, 
and the sore afllicters of the weeping widow (36). But there is some justice, 
after all. The Duke of Bedford dies and the Bishop of Beauvais commits 
suicide. (This was dramatic license.) The Dauphin is now sorry; Chastel 
forgives him. The play ends with an appeal for unity to drive out the English 
and avenge Joan of Arc. 


39 Burk liked to make this prophecy; we have noted Warren's utterance of it in Bunker-Hill. 
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Female Patriotism, Or The Death of Joan D'Arc is the peak of John Daly 
Burks dramatic writing. Involved thereafter in the Federalist “Reign of 
Terror” as a result of his writings as an editor of the New York Time Piece, 
he fled to Virginia, where he resided the remainder of his short life. 

In December 1802 a play by Burk entitled Oberon, or the Siege of Mexico, 
an historical drama in four acts, with songs and choruses, was performed in 
Petersburg. It was also produced in Richmond, Norfolk, and New York in 
the next few years. Though no copy of the play is extant, the cast of char- 
acters is known. Oberon is described as the “champion of Mexico." Another 
character is Cortez, who — judging from Burk’s bitter denunciations on other 
occasions of the cruelties of the conquistadores — must have been the chief 
villain.?? 

In the year of the Chesapeake outrage, there was published in Petersburg 
the last of Burk's extant plays, Bethlem Gabor. The romantic revolutionary 
optimism in the Atlantic world of the 1790s had waned by then. The dreams 
and hopes of that decade for Europe were challenged by the Man on Horse- 
back. Burk reflected that development. Though now an active Republican, 
he was no longer in the vanguard fighting the battles of Irishmen, French- 
men, or other Europeans. Closely associated with young and old Virginia 
gentlemen, he had become an assimilated Virginian and American. 

Burk was engaged in a variety of activities, such as delivering Republican 
party orations, and writing a history of Virginia, Irish lyrics, and Bethlem 

- Gabor. He even performed the role of the mad Lord Gabor with a local 
“Thespian Company.” The play was given professionally in Richmond. 
Bethlem Gabor is a melodrama, romantic and sentimental The plot is 
fantastic. It is the story of a lord, once a great humanitarian and enemy of 
„tyrants, now mad, cruel, and a misanthrope. The cause of his degeneration 
is his belief that his wife and children were murdered by a neighboring lord, 
Wallestein. The hero is St Leon, a friend of Gabor, whose marriage to 
Wallestein's daughter, Rosalinda, Wallestein has broken up by use of the 
Inquisition! St Leon, who represents goodness, attempts to restore Gabor's 
sanity and love of mankind. The plot thickens, but eventually everything 
turns out for the best. Ventriloquism, magic, and mysterious mirrors — char- 
acteristic features of early romanticism — have their place too in this gloomy 
80 For Burk's opinion of the conquistadores, see his Columbiad, An Epic Poem in the New York 
Time Piece, July 9, 1798, and p 6 of his An Oration, Delivered On The Fourth Of March, 
1803, At The Court-House, In Petersburg: To Celebrate The Election Of Thomas Jefferson, 
And The Triumph of Republicanism (T. Field, Printer; np, nd). Information about the Vir- 
ginia performances is in Mrs Sherman's letter to the author; see n 2 above. Information about 


the characters is in Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage n: 235. Odell, however, does not give 
the author of the play. 
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play. In the end, the evil Wallestein repents for his crimes and retires to a 
monastery. Gabor's wife and children appear, miraculously preserved. Gabor 
saves his castle, which is supposed to be in Transylvania, from the attacking 
Turks and Austrians, in a battle which the author calls the battle of Prague[!]. 
St Leon gets Rosalinda back. And everybody lives happily ever after. 

Arthur Quinn (119) asserts that the play owed some inspiration to Wil- 
liam Godwin’s novel, St Leon (1799), and that the ventriloquism was sug- 
gested probably by Charles Brockden Brown’s Wieland (1798). In any case, 
Burk has another opportunity to stage a battle scene. 

Despite all the theatrical tricks, the author still has a message for his 
listeners and readers. He no longer throws the gauntlet at the feet of tyrants. 
Gone are the optimism and bravado of the 1790s. Instead, there is almost a 
tone of gentle pleading. The world is portrayed as full of injustice and mis- 
fortune. To be wretched is to invite oppression. Innocence and misfortune are 
no protection in this bad world. Throughout the drama there is a plea for 
humaneness, for reclaiming the evil doers, rather than destroying them. 
“There is enough of what hypocrites and cannibals call justice in the world,” 
says St Leon: “the prison and the gibbet have sufficient custom; we will not 
add to it.” *! St Leon goes around the neighborhood, feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked. The evils of war and the ambition of princes receive their 
condemnation. Liberty, of course, receives some attention too, though it is 
not the main theme. Gabor, rushing to the defense of his castle, exclaims: 
“Speak of the former glory of Hungary and its present debasement — repeat 
the bloody tyranny of the Austrians and Turks — breathe into their souls, 
the flame of liberty! Liberty! Liberty or death!” (47). 

Although freedom triumphs, the author’s fervor and optimism of the 1790s 
for a libertarian future for the world — expressed in the immature Bunker- 
Hill and the inspired Female Patriotism — have diminished, as they have 
for most of the sympathizers of the libertarian revolutions in the Atlantic 
world. The French Revolution had ended in the Napoleonic empire, and 
the expansion of France — though it did disseminate some of the reforms 
of the Revolution — was now the expansion of the rule of Napoleon. It was 
almost fitting and logical in the life of this romantic Irish-American play- 
wright of the age of Atlantic revolutions that — as a result of an opprobrious 
remark about the French he had made in anger at the unfriendly conduct 
of Napoleonic France toward the American Republic — he should be killed 
in 1808 in a duel with a Frenchman. 


31 P 13 of the edition cited above, p 451-452. 
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The Literary Manuscripts of W. D. Howells 
A Supplement to the Descriptive Finding List 


Compiled by Jonn K. Reeves 
Skidmore College 


HE ORIGINAL finding list, published in the Bulletin in June and July 

1958 (1xm 267-278, 350-363 ),* has served as a magnet for information 
about other literary manuscripts of W. D. Howells. The original list con- 
tained 189 items, almost equally divided between published and unpub- 
lished material. This supplement contains 64 items, about a third of which 
are unpublished. Thus the total score now stands: of the approximately 
twelve hundred titles in the Gibson and Arms bibliography of Howells, manu- 
scripts of some sort have been located for 186; and 116 apparently unpub- 
lished manuscripts have been found. The latter figure is not as dramatic as 
it sounds, for it includes 46 items obviously never intended for publication, 
such as diaries, outlines and synopses of projected works, and notes for 
speeches. The inclusion of these in the finding list indicates that the term 
"literary manuscripts" has been broadly interpreted to mean any material 
showing Howells' hand which a literary scholar might find useful in a study 
of Howells’ work. 

The great majority of the manuscripts in this supplement are in the exten- 
sive and constantly growing Howells Collection in the Houghton Library at 
Harvard. The most important recent addition to the collection was made by 
the purchase of 29 manuscripts from Miss Mildred Howells in July 1959. 
These had previously been stored in a tin breadbox in the vaults of a Boston 
bank. Among the contents were the complete manuscripts of Dr. Breen's 
Practice, The Quality of Mercy, and The Undiscovered Country, the first half 
of A Modern Instance, the almost complete manuscript of A Boy's Town, and 
a portion of Years of My Youth, not to mention twelve of the "Easy Chair" 
essays. 

Of the several items in the supplement which are not at Harvard the most 
notable is the complete manuscript of A Foregone Conclusion, which 
Howells himself gave to James Fraser Gluck for the Buffalo Public Library. 
This manuscript and the six manuscripts of fiction at the Houghton Library 
make fiction the leading category in the supplement, as it is in the original 
finding list. In fact, the nearly 5400 leaves of fiction recorded in the much 


* Both these issues of the Bulletin are still in print. — Ed. 
[465] 
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shorter supplement almost equals the 6000 leaves in the first list. Still, with 
the important exception of the incomplete manuscript of A M odern Instance, 
the manuscripts of the four major novels have eluded the search. Studies of 
the revisions in the manuscripts of Howells’ fiction are now in progress. 

I regret that my thanks to many of the library personnel who have helped 
must be implied in the impersonal list of names and addresses which follows. 
However, this will not suffice for a few, such as Donald Gallup of Yale and 
Herbert Cahoon of the Morgan Library, who thoughtfully write me when 
their libraries acquire new Howells material. In addition Mr Cahoon called 
my attention to the manuscript of A Foregone Conclusion in the Buffalo 
Library. William A. Jackson and W. H. Bond of the Houghton Library kindly 
allowed me to examine the Mildred Howells purchase before it had been 
accessioned. J. A. Robbins of Indiana University greatly assisted my final 
check of libraries by sending me a galley proof of the Howells listings in the 
forthcoming Census of American Literary Manuscripts. Finally, my indebted- 
ness to George Arms and William M. Gibson has continued to grow past any 
possible repayment. 


* x * 


The following notes on form and procedure will facilitate the use of the 
finding list. The notes are arranged in the order in which the subjects occur in 
a typical entry in the list. 


l. Titles are given in square brackets when not actually appearing on the MS. 
The size of the leaves and the actual number in the manuscript (page num- 
bers are not reliable) are recorded in order to give an idea of the amount of 
material to be encountered. 


2. Inclusive page numbers simply record the numbers on the first and last leaves 
of the manuscript (ignoring the fact that the first is seldom actually num- 
bered). No attempt is made to record irregularity in numbering, but when 
this is excessive the fact is noted. It may be assumed that a manuscript is com- 
plete unless otherwise noted. 


3. When a typescript is noted as being in italic type, it is fairly safe to assume 
that it was typed by Howells himself; whereas many of the typescripts in 
ordinary type are clearly the work of a typist (e. g. blanks left for illegible 
words). References to Howells’ use of a typewriter may be found in Miss 
Mildred Howells’ Life in Letters 1 205-206, 211, 213, 237-238, 355; and Henry 
Nash Smith and William M. Gibson’s Mark Twain-Howells Letters p 449. 


4. Manuscripts are not signed or dated except when specific mention is made of 
the fact. 
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When a manuscript or typescript is called printer’s copy, it bears one or more 
of the following signs: printers’ names at various points, holes of the printer’s 
hook in an upper corner, inky fingerprints, and editorial notations, usually in 
blue pencil. 


The name of the owner of the manuscript is given in abbreviated form at the 
end of the description of it. In the case of items in Harvard's Houghton Li- 
brary, shelf-marks and labels of boxes are also given because some of the 
items have not yet been separately catalogued. The shelf-mark *59M—33 
designates the manuscripts in the Mildred Howells purchase. A list of full 
names and addresses of owners follows these notes. 


The last part of an entry gives brief data on publication when these are known. 
The numbers and letters in square brackets following a title are references to 


William M. Gibson and Siig Seater A Bibliography of William Dean 


Howells (NYPL 1948), where 


bibliographical details may be found. 


OWNERS OF HOWELLS’ LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS 


Buffalo-Erie 
Buffalo and Erie County Public Library 
Lafayette Square 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
(Richard T. Morris, Ass’t. Deputy Dtrec- 
tor) 


Chicago 
University of Chicago Library 
Chicago 87, Ill. 
(Robert Rosenthal, Curator of Special 
Collections ) 


Congress 
Manuscript Division 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 
(David C. Mearns, Chief) 


Forbes 
Forbes Library 
Northampton, Mass. 
(Mrs Kathleen T. Doland, Reference Li- 
brarian) 


Hamilton 
Charles Hamilton, Autographs 
25 E. 58rd St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Harvard 


The Houghton Library 
Harvard Catversis) 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

(William A. Jackson, Librarian) 


Kirk 
Clara M. (Mrs Rudolf) Kirk 
Douglass College 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Morgan 
The Pierpont Morgan Library 
88 E. 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
(Herbert Cahoon, Curator of Autograph 
MSS) 


Nelson 
Harry Nelson 
Croft Lane 
Smithtown, L. L, N. Y. 


Pennington 
The Pennington School 
Pennington, N. J. 
(Mrs F. J. Valentine, Librarian) 
Reeves 
Professor John K. Reeves 
Department of English 
Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Roberts 
Adeline Roberts, Autographs 
58 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Rochester 
University of Rochester Library 
Rochester 20, N. Y. 
(Miss Margaret Butterfield, Asst Librar- 
ian in Charge of Spectal Collections) 
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Virginia: Barrett Collection Yale 


rip pri American Literature Collection 
irginia Hia 
baies ile, Va. Yale University Library 
(Wiliam H. Runge, Curator of Rare New Haven, Conn. 
Books) (Donald C. Gallup, Curator) 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE FINDING LIST 


[ATLANTIC BREAKFAST SPEECH] 12 8vo leaves, numbered 1-10 (last two 
unnumbered). AMS with some revision. 
Howells’ notes as toastmaster at Atlantic breakfast honoring Holmes on Dec 3, 1879. 
Harvard: *59M-33. 
Speech printed in Atlantic Monthly xiv (Feb 1880 suppl) 6-7 [80-8]. 


[AUSTEN, JANE] “Introduction” to Pride and Prejudice. 24 4to leaves, numbered 
1-24. TS with corrections in AMS. Printer’s copy. 
Also dummies and proofs of preliminary matter. One proof sheet stamped Jan 8, 1918. 
Harvard: *59M-33. 
Published in “Modern Student’s Library” ed. of the novel [18-B]. 


“Bitter the things one’s enemies will say.” Single 4 x 6 notebook leaf. Fair presenta- 
tion copy of four-line poem. AMS, signed, dated New York, 1895, and York Harbor, 
July 15, 1919. On verso is signature of John Singer Sargent, dated Boston, July 18, 
1919. 

Kirk. 

Another fair y, framed. AMS, signed, dated “New York, 1893 1907.” Owned by Nelson 
(dealer) in Feb 1960. 


[BLACK, ALEXANDER] “The Great Desire" Review of the novel, which was 
published by Harper's in 1919. 6 4to leaves, numbered 1-6. AMS and italic TS 
with some revision. Page 5 bas a clipping of printed dialogue from the novel. 
Signed but not dated. No signs of printer. 


Harvard: *59M-83. 
Publication not located. 


[^A BOY'S TOWN"] 517 8vo leaves, numbered 4—440 (lacks first three leaves and 
all of last chapter). TS and some AMS with extensive revision in some parts and 
little in others. Printers copy. Howells’ note on wrapper: "Mostly typed by 
W.D.H." 

Harvard: *59M-33. 


Published in Harper's Young People xx (Apr 8— Aug 20, 1890) [90-6]. Published as book 
Oct 11, 1890 [90-G]. 


[BURROUGHS, JOHN] Single leaf of a desk calendar, 5" x 4". AMS with no re- 
vision. Signed; written on leaf for May 11, 1909. Quatrain in praise of Burroughs. 
Calendar belonged to him, and each leaf contains an autograph inscription, many 
by prominent persons. 

Virginia. 

Probably unpublished. 
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[CHICAGO ANARCHISTS — LETTER TO WHITELAW REID] "A Word for 
the Dead. To the Editor of the Tribune." 21 8vo leaves, numbered 1-22. AMS and 
italic TS with considerable revision. Signed and dated at Dansville, Nov 12, 1887 
(the day after the execution). Miss Howells says it was not printed and perhaps 
never sent. 


Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection. Chicago Anarchists. 
Printed in E. H. Cady, The Realist at War (Syracuse 1958) p 73-77. 


[CHICAGO ANARCHISTS] “A Letter from W. D. Howells” 16 8vo leaves, num- 
bered 1-16. AMS with occasional revision. Signed but not dated. To an unnamed 
editor who had printed two articles on Howells' socialism. Miss Howells says it 
was never sent. 

Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection. Chicago Anarchists. 


"THE CHILDREN" Single 4to leaf. TS with one deletion. Signed. 16-line poem 
with reference to World War I. Also copies in AMS by Henry James and Mrs 
Cadwalader Jones. 


. Harvard: bMS Am 1094 Howells letters to James 229-249. 
Published in The Book of the Homeless, ed Edith Wharton, published Jan 25, 1916 [16-A]. 


*"CONNOLLYS UNCLE" 4 8vo leaves. AMS with occasional revision. Outline 
of a comedy sent to H. M. Alden; play was never written. 
Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection HO-I (Box 8). 


Summarized in W. J. Meserve, The Complete Plays of W. D. Howells (New York 1960) 
p xxvi-xxvii. 


“A DAILY PAPER OF THE PAST" 6 8vo leaves, numbered 1-5 and 5 (in error 
for 6). AMS with frequent revision. A letter to "Mr. Editor,” telling about the 
paper Jubilee Days, which was edited and written by Howells and T. B. Aldrich 
“fifty years ago" during the World's Peace Jubilee in 1872 [72-D]. Signed; not 
dated, but it was written for a charity during World War I. 


Congress. 
Publication unknown. 


"THE DELICACY OF MR. PALLISTER” 40 8vo and 4to leaves, numbered 1-26. 
AMS and TS with extensive revision. Note by Mildred Howells: "Working over a 
Chapter discarded from ‘Ragged Lady’ [99-A] into a separate story. Never pub- 
lished." 

Harvard: *59M-33. 


[DIARY] Venetian Diary, June 13, 1863 to June 22, 1865. 69 folio leaves. Most en- 
tries made by Elinor Mead Howells; a few by W. D. Howells. 


ano copy of 87 4to leaves, headed “W. D. H. loq. E. M. H. scrib." 
H : *43M-787, 188—790, 796, 799, 801. Box marked “Winifred Howells Collection.” 


"DR. BREEN'S PRACTICE" 602 8vo leaves, numbered 1-547. AMS with exten- 
sive revision; some portions in an unidentified hand with revisions by Howells. 
Printer's copy. 

Harvard: *59M-33. 


Published in Atlantic Monthly xuvm (Aug-— Dec 1881) [81-4]. Published as book Dec 2, 
1881 [81-C]. 
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[DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE] “An Open Letter” to Elizabeth S. Phelps. 4 8vo 
leaves, numbered 1-4. AMS with considerable revision. Signed and dated at Bel- 
mont, Oct 28, 1881. Printer’s copy. Explains that plot of her story Dr. Zay was not 
borrowed from Dr. Breen’s Practice. 


Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection. Miscellany. 
Published in Atlantic Monthly xu (Apr 1882), 518 paa]. 


“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR" 16 4to leaves, numbered 1-16. AMS with some re- 
vision. Possibly printer's copy. 
Published in Harper's Monthly cxxı (Nov 1910) 957-960 [10-21]. 


[“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR"] 5 sheets of corrected galley proof, numbered 1-5. 
Some revision in AMS (rubber stamp "Revised" at top of first sheet). Review of 
W. R. Thayer's Life of John Hay. 


Harvard: MS Am 1081. 
Published in Harper’s Monthly cxxxu (Jan 1916) 310-313 [16-1]. 


"EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR" 28 8vo leaves, numbered 1-28. AMS with some re- 
vision. On Jesse Lynch Williams’ “Remating Time.” 


Harvard: *59M-33. 
Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxm (Sept 1916) 626-629 [16-14]. 


“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR” 28 8vo leaves, numbered 1-24. AMS with consider- 
able revision. 


Harvard: *59M-38. 
Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxiv (Dec 1916) 188-141 [16-20]. 


*EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR" 32 8vo leaves, numbered 1-30. AMS and TS with 
considerable revision. 


Harvard: *59M-38. 
Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxv (Sept 1917) 578-582 [17-12]. 


“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR" 28 8vo leaves, numbered 1-28. AMS and TS with 
some revision. Not dated, but beginning of a letter on verso of p 13 is dated at 
York Harbor, June 5, 1917. 


On having his pocket picked in North Station. Mildred Howells’ note: “W. D. H. was de- 
pressed by ee $80 until M. H. suggested using the experience for an Easy Chair.” 
Harvard: *59M-33. 
Published in Harpers Monthly cxxxv (Oct 1917) 730—734 [17-18]. 


“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR" 31 small 8vo leaves, numbered 1-30. AMS with 
considerable revision. 


Harvard: *59M-33. 
Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxvi (Feb 1918) 450-458 [18-2]. 


*EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR" 25 8vo leaves, numbered 1-25. AMS with some re- 
vision. 

Harvard: *59M-83. 

TS of this article is also at Harvard (see original T AM bes 


Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxvi (Mar 1918 2-805 [18-8]. 
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[EDITORS EASY CHAIR”] 10 4to leaves, numbered 1-9 (last leaf unnum- 
bered). TS with some corrections in AMS. Mildred Howells’ note: “on the Annus 
Mirabilis and entry of English into Jerusalem." 

Harvard: *59M-33. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxvi (Apr 1918) 754-757 [18-4]. 


[“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR"] 3 sheets of galley proof for “Easy Chair — May.” 
Some corrections and revisions in AMS. First sheet stamped "revised" followed by 
"2nd" in pencil. 

Harvard: *59M-38, 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxvi (May 1919) 854-856 [19-8]. 


"EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR" 11 4to leaves, numbered 1-11. TS with corrections 
in AMS. Printer's copy. 

Harvard: *59M-33. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxix (Sept 1919) 605-608 [19-12]. 


“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR" 20 8vo leaves, numbered 1-20. AMS with occasional 
revision. 

Harvard: *59M-33. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxxxix (Oct 1919) 765—768 [19-18]. 


[“EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR”] “Maria” 12 4to leaves, numbered 1-11. TS with 
numerous revisions in AMS. Also uncorrected carbon copy. 

Harvard: *59M-33. 

Another TS of this essay is owned by W. W. Howells (see original finding list). 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxr. (Feb 1920) 422—424 [20-3]. 


"THE FIRST BLUE VIOLET" 2 8vo leaves, unnumbered. Fair copy of a poem 
of four 8-line stanzas in AMS (W. H. Bond calls it an unidentified hand). Signed 
“Will Narlie.” At end in a different hand is: "By W. D. H. published in the Ohio 
Farmer." 

Harvard: *59M-33. 

Publication not located, 


[FISKE, JOHN] "John Fiske" 21 8vo leaves, numbered 1-22. AMS with some re- 
vision. Signed. Printer's copy. 

Virginia: Barrett Collection. 

Published in Harper's Weekly xxv (July 20, 1901) 782 [01-17]. 


[“A FOREGONE CONCLUSION"] MS entitled “A Forlorn Hope” over can- 
celed “The Tragedy of Don Ippolito.” 703 large 8vo leaves, numbered 1-700, 
bound in two vols. AMS with some revision. Printer’s copy. Stamped in gold on 
cover of both vols.: “Presented by the Author to James Fraser Gluck for the 
Buffalo Library. A. D. 1886” 

Buffalo-Erie. 


. _ Published in Atlantic Monthly xxxiv. (July - Dec 1874) [74-8]. Published as book Dee 8, 
1874 [75-A]. 
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“FORLORN” Single leaf, 434 x 11, verso numbered 2, AMS with three revisions. 
Recto contains stanzas I-VII; verso, VITI-XIV. 
Pennington: Francis Harvey Green Collection. 


See original finding list for other one and publication data. The Columbia MS seems to be 
the continuation of the Pennington s 


[ FRIENDS AND FOES"] See “Bitter the things one's enemies will say." 


[ “GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES"] 4 4to leaves, unnumbered. 2 AMS, 
2 TS. Each leaf is a tentative list of stories to be included in the anthology. 


Harvard: *45M—512 (Folder of correspondence about the book 1918-1920). 
Book published July 3, 1920 [20-C]. 


“HEROINES OF CONTINENTAL FICTION" 3 4to leaves, numbered 1-3. 
Italic TS and AMS without revisions. A list of heroines for the book. 


Harvard: *59M-33. 
Book published Oct 26, 1901 [01-C]. 


[IBSEN, HENRIK] “Henrik Ibsen” 5 sheets of galley proof, numbered 1-5. Some 
correction and revision in AMS. 


Rochester. 
Published in North American Review crxxxm (July 1908) 1-14 [06-15]. 


“T can recall a drive across the hills" Single 8vo leaf. AMS with no revision. Dated 
Mar 6, 1892; “W. D. Howells” in another hand. 

8-line poem about a visit to Northampton, Mass. Possibly composed for Sidney E. Bridgman, 
local bookdealer, whose daughter Annie left the volume in which it is inserted to the bes 
Library. Inserted between p 62 and 63 of Out of the Heart, anthology of 19th century poetry 
selected by John White Chadwick. (Howells’ "Caprice" [60-20] appears on p 62.) 

Forbes. 

Publication unknown. 


[IN AUGUST"] Single slip, 214 x 414. AMS signed. Fair copy of first stanza of 
this poem. 


Reeves. 
See original flnding list for other copies and publication data. 


“JUBILEE DAYS" See “A Daily Paper of the Past." 


"KANSAS SONG" 2 4to leaves, unnumbered. AMS in unidentified hand. 


A note says: “Written by W. D. H. about 1854 — at age of 17." The paper is Ashtabula 
Sentinel stationary with 188— on date line. 4 8-line stanzas on slavery issue to be sung to the 
air of "Carolin May." 

Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection. Miscellany. 

Publication not located. 


[KIPLING] See next entry. 
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“THE LAUREATE OF THE LARGER ENGLAND” Review of Kiplings The 
Seven Seas. 15 8vo leaves, numbered 1-13. AMS with some revision. Signed. 


Virginia: Barrett Collection. 
Published in McClure's vix (Mar 1897) 453-455 [97-5]. 


[LE MOYNE, J. M.] Review of his Chronicles of the St. Lawrence. 3 8vo leaves, 
numbered 1-3. AMS with some revision. Printer's copy. 

Virginia: Barrett Collection. 

Published in Atlantic Monthly xii (Sept 1878) 382-388 [not in Gibson and Arms]. 


"A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. Farce. Mr. and Mrs. Roberts.” 2 8vo leaves, 
numbered [1] and 18. AMS with one correction. Printer's copy. 
Also 17 lines of proof with some corrections, possibly in Howells' hand. At one period the 
MS and proof were pasted in a folder and used in a traveling exhibition of MSS of Harper authors. 
Morgan: Harper Collection. 


Published in Harpers Monthly uxxxiv (Jan 1892) 243-256 [92-1]. Published as book 
July 25, 1892 [99-E]. 


"LIFE INA STATE CAPITAL FIFTY-ODD YEARS AGO" 95 4to leaves, num- 
bered 1-95. TS with occasional revisions in AMS. 

Note by Mildred Howells: "Typewritten copy of 'Old Time State Capitol with W. D. 
Howells corrections. It appeared in Harper's Monthly and was afterwards used as material in 
"Years of My Youth.’ Marked ‘Columbus 1856-1861 by W. D. Howells.” 

Harvard: *59M-33. 

Published in Harper's Monthly cxxix (Sept — Nov 1914) [14-10]. 


[LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE"] Single sheet of proof. Num- 
ber changed in Howells' hand to 63. Occasional revision. 

This is the passage in praise of C. E. Norton which was added (Literary Friends p 287-288) 
to the periodical version (Harper's Monthly cı [Nov 1900] 823-839). With the proof is a letter 
from Howells to Norton about it, Mar 19, 1900. The proof is also mentioned in letter of Mar 4, 
owned by Charles Feinberg. The MS of this added passage on Norton is at Western Reserve 
Hist. Soc. (see original finding list). 

Harvard: bMS Am 1088 (3708) Norton Papers. 


[LONGFELLOW] “The Art of Longfellow” 29 4to leaves, numbered 1-29. TS 
with frequent revisions in AMS. Signed. Printer’s copy. (For galley proof of this 
article see original finding list). 

Yale. 

Published in North American Review crxxxiv (Mar 1, 1907) 472-485 [07-6]. 


“MARIA” See "Editor's Easy Chair" for Feb 1920. 


[MAUPASSANT, GUY DE] "Introduction" to The Second Odd Number: Thir- 
teen Tales. 5 4to leaves, numbered 1-5. AMS with some revision. Signed. Probably 
written early in 1915 (see Life in Letters n 343-344). 

Harvard: *59M-38. 

Book published May 5, 1917 [17-B]. 
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“MIDWAY” Single 8vo leaf. AMS signed. Fair presentation copy of two-quatrain 
poem. 


Owned in June 1959 by Adeline Roberts, N. Y. dealer. 
See original finding list for another copy and publication data. 


[“A MODERN INSTANCE"] MS entitled “The Light of Common Day.” 699 
8vo leaves, numbered 1-701. Chaps 1-15 only. AMS with extensive revision. 
Printer's copy for serial publication. 


Harvard: *59M—38. 
Published in Century xxix-xiv (Dec 1881— Oct 1882) [81-7]. Published as book Oct 7, 
1882 [82-B]. 


"MY TIMES AND PLACES. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY” 5 8vo leaves, unnum- 
bered. AMS with a few deletions. Outline for proposed autobiography: I-IV 
covers period of Years of My Youth; V-XII covers from 1861 to 1912. See also 
"Years of My Middle Life" below. 


Morgan: Harper Collection. 
Unpublished. 


"A POLITICAL NOVELIST AND MORE" On Brand Whitlock. 40 8vo leaves, 
numbered 1-40. AMS with some revision. Initialed note on p 1. The MS accom- 
panied a letter to Whitlock, Apr 30, 1910. Printer's copy. 


Le Reg Barrett Collection. 
Published in North American Review cxcu (July 1910) 93-100 [10-16]. 


"THE QUALITY OF MERCY" 3 4to leaves. Italic TS with occasional revisions. 
Synopsis of the novel submitted to S. S. McClure. Harvard has dated it Apr 1890 
and refers to TLS of McClure, Apr 21, 1890. 


Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection HO-I (Box 6). 
Printed in E. H. Cady, The Realist at War (1958) 164—165. 


"THE QUALITY OF MERCY" 1989 8vo leaves, numbered 1-2020. AMS and 
some TS. Extensive revision in first 800 p (Part I); much less revision in the rest. 
Printer's copy. 

Harvard: *59M-33. 


Published in New York Sun, Oct 4, 1891 — Jan 8, 1892, and simultaneously in other papers 
[91-16]. Published as book Mar 26, 1892 [92-D]. 


“RAGGED LADY” See “The Delicacy of Mr. Pallister” 


[REPUBLICAN CONVENTION OF 1860] Notes on the convention. Single 
folio leaf in AMS. 


Chicago. 
Article based on notes not located. 


[SALVINI, TOMMASO] “Notes for Salvini Speech” Small card. AMS with no re- 

vision. Speech probably delivered during Salvini's farewell American tour in 1889, 

when he acted in Howells’ translation of Sansone by Ippolito d’Aste [89-D]. 
Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection HO-I (Box 6). 


“SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES” See “Two Welsh Watering Places” 
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“THE STRANGER’ 42 8vo leaves, numbered 142. AMS with considerable re- 
vision. Story about false jewelry. 

Harvard: *59M-33. 

Apparently unpublished. 


“THANKSGIVING” Single 8vo leaf tipped in on board with photograph of How- 
ells, Fair copy in AMS. Signed; dated “New York, 1865-1916." 

Virginia: Barrett Collection. 

See original finding list for other copies and publication data. 


“TWO WELSH WATERING PLACES” 89 8vo leaves, numbered 1-48 (I. 
Aberystwith), and 1-42 (II. Llandudno). AMS with some revision. Part I signed. 
Harvard: *59M-33. 


Published in Seven English Cities, Oct 22, 1909 [09-B]. (These two chapters are the only 
ones which were not first published in periodicals. ) 


“THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY” 1282 8vo leaves, numbered 1-1268. AMS 
with extensive revision. Printer's copy. 
Harvard: *59M-33. 


Published in Atlantic Monthly xiv-xrvi (Jan — July 1880) [80-1]. Published as book June 24, 
1880 [80-A]. 


^WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT" Framed AMS of two-quatrain poem ( with col- 
ored photograph of Howells). Fair presentation copy. Signed. 


Owned by Charles Hamilton (dealer) in Sept 1960. 
See “If I lay waste" in original finding list for another copy and publication data. 


[WHITLOCK, BRAND] See “A Political Novelist and More" 


[WILSON, FRANCIS] “To Francis Wilson” Poem inscribed on end paper of 
a copy of Poems of Two Friends, occasioned by the fact that the text is bound 
into the covers upside down. Signed and dated “Columbus, 1859 — Cambridge, 
1913.” 

Virginia: Barrett Collection. 

Probably unpublished. 


“A WINTER IN SAN REMO” 39 8vo leaves, numbered 1-38 (originally 26). 
AMS and italic TS with extensive revision. On verso of p 13 is beginning of a 
letter in italic TS dated at York Harbor, July 1, 1919. 


Harvard: *59M-88. 
Published in Harper's Monthly cxu (Feb 1920) 321-327 [20-2]. 


"THE WORLD OF FICTION" 2 4to leaves, unnumbered. AMS with one re- 
vision. Outline proposal for “A Magazine of Imaginative Literature. Conducted 
by W. D. H.” Probably written in spring of 1890 (see E. H. Cady, Realist at War 
163-164, for negotiations with S. S. McClure). 

Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection. Miscellany. 

Unpublished. 
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“YEARS OF MY MIDDLE LIFE” Single 4to leaf. AMS with occasional re- 
vision. Notes for a continuation of Years of My Youth. Letter of Mar 25, 1920 (in 
Morgan Library) says he has “blocked out the six papers of “Years of My Middle 
Life. " See also "My Times and Places” above. 


Harvard: MS Am 800.20 Howells Collection. Miscellany. 
Unpublished. 


“YEARS OF MY YOUTH” 116 4to leaves, numbered 154-238 (lacks all before 
Part III, and a leaf or two at the end). TS and some AMS with considerable re- 
vision. Printer's copy. 

Also 101 sheets of galley proof and 97 page proofs, both with some revision as well as correc- 
tion. 

Harvard: *59M-38. 

Portions first published in other books and in periodicals (see Gibson and Arms 16-F and 
"Life in a State Capital" above). Published as book Nov 7, 1916. 
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Some Account of 


Robert Burns and the London Newspapers 
With special reference to the Spurious Star (1789) 


By LucyLz WERKMEISTER 


| fe 1838 Daniel Stuart, one-time conductor of the Morning Post and the 
Courier, published a series of articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine, one 
of which included an attack on Robert Burns.! The point of departure for this 
attack was Dr Currie's statement in 1800? that “[in] the year 1795, the 
Editor of a London newspaper, high in its character for literature and inde- 
pendence of sentiment, made a proposal to [Burns], that he should furnish 
them once a week with an article for their poetical department, and receive 
from them a recompense of fifty-two guineas per annum; an offer which the 
pride of genius disdained to accept.” This passage had been called to Daniel 
Stuart's attention by “some one (probably Mr. Southey),” who interpreted 
it as “a charge or insinuation — against [Daniel] or one of [his] brothers”; 
and Daniel had at once assumed that “the Editor of [the] London newspaper” 
was his brother Peter, who in 1795 had been editor of the Oracle. Since 
Daniel always reacted peevishly to the suggestion that the Stuarts had made 
a practice of exploiting poets, he had thereupon “proved” to Dr Currie that 
he had been “misinformed,” not with respect to the facts, of which Daniel 
knew nothing, but with respect to the interpretation of the facts, and had 
demanded that the clause, “which the pride of genius disdained to accept,” 
be deleted. It had not been deleted. Hence, while he was defending himself 
in the Gentleman's Magazine articles against the charge of “riding in [his] 
carriage” while “Coleridge, who had made [his] fortune, [was starving] in 
Mr. Gillman’s garret,” Daniel undertook to defend his brother against the 
charge of attempting a similar exploitation of Burns. 

“My elder brother, Peter, who started...the Star [in 1788],... had,” 
Daniel said, 

written to Burns, offering him terms for communications to the paper, 
a small salary, quite as large as his Excise-office emoluments.’ I forget 


1 This study has been financed by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. I am also 
indebted to Mr Arthur Hudd of the British Museum for invaluable assistance with the research. 


2 The Works of Robert Burns; with an Account of His Life, ed James Currie, M.D. (Liverpool 
1800) 1 230. 


8 These “emoluments” were, to begin with, £50 per annum. See The Letters of Robert Burns, 
ed J. De Lancey Ferguson (Oxford 1931) 1 379. ( Hereafter cited as Letters.) 
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articulars; but I remember my brother shewing Burns's letters, and 
im of the correspondence with so great a genius. Burns refused an 
engagement. And if, as I believe[,] the “Poem written to a Gentleman 
who had sent him a Newspaper, and offered to continue it free of ex- 
pense,” was written in reply to my brother, it was a sneering unhandsome 
return, though Doctor Currie says fifty-two guineas per annum for a 
communication once a week was an offer “for which the pride of genius 
disdained to accept” [sic]. We hear much of purse-proud insolence; but 
poets can sometimes be insolent on the conscious power of talent, as well 
as vulgar upstarts on the conscious power of purse. In 1795, my brother 
Peter purchased the copyright of the Oracle newspaper. ... Then it was 
my brother again offered Burns an engagement, as appears by the account 
of Burns’ Life, which was again declined.... Now, considering that a 
slur was cast upon the character of my brother Peter by ill-informed, but 
honourably-meaning, Doctor Currie; I find in that circumstance an 
apology or [for?] a public justification of my conduct to Coleridge. . . .* 


Throughout most of the nineteenth cenutry Daniel’s statements were 
regarded as literally true. It has since been discovered that he confused a 
Star which was founded in 1788 with another Star, which was founded in 
1789; but the purport of his remarks, namely, that Peter Stuart received the 
same “sneering unhandsome return” for his generosity to Burns as he himself 
supposedly received for his generosity to Coleridge, has remained unchal- 
lenged. The ultimate concern of this paper is perhaps, therefore, the assess- 
ment of guilt. Although the paper will confine itself to facts, augmenting 
those already known with some here first presented, it will, it is hoped, 
indicate whose “character” finally merits the “slur” — Robert Burns’s or 
Peter Stuart’s. 

On 3 May 1788 a group of men, many of whom were connected with the 
book trade, set up a newspaper, which they called the Star, and Evening Ad- 
certiser.5 One of the group was Peter Stuart, who also functioned as printer 
and conductor. The paper indicated no particular interest in politics until 
the King’s illness introduced the possibility of a regency, when it gave vehe- 
ment support to the cause of the Prince of Wales as opposed to that of the 
Pitt Government. But some of the proprietors were in sympathy with the 
Government, and by the end of the year they had won over a majority of 
the proprietors, who leased the political point of view of the Star to the 
treasury, ordering their “printer” henceforth to support Pitt “through Tack 
and THIN.” Peter Stuart refused to comply, and a quarrel ensued, as a result 
of which he, along with two assistants, his brother Charles and his soon-to-be 


4 Daniel Stuart, “ The Late Mr. Coleridge, the Poet,” Gentleman’s Magazine ns x (1838) 24-25. 


5 I shall deal with the two Stars at length in a forthcoming book, tentatively entitled Chapters 
for a History of the London Daily Press. 
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brother-in-law James Mackintosh, quit the paper and on 13 February 1789 
began a new newspaper, identical in appearance with the one they had left. 
This newspaper, henceforth referred to as the spurious Star, was until 23 or 
24 February entitled Star, and Evening Advertiser, until 27 April Stuart’s 
Star, and Evening Advertiser, and thereafter Morning Star. It was printed by 
Peter Stuart and evidently conducted by the two Stuarts and Mackintosh. 

The spurious Star was founded as a service to the Prince of Wales, from 
whom it expected a rich reward as soon as the Prince became regent. But 
this expectation was blighted by the King’s recovery, officially announced 
on 10 March 1789, so that other arrangements had to be made at once. The 
arrangements were made by Charles Stuart, who, having been an agent for 
the treasury during the elections of 1788, sold his confessions and the whole 
political point of view of the paper to the Foxite Opposition for a handsome 
cash settlement. The Opposition's plans for the spurious Star were both 
complicated and ingenious. Their real and sole object was to expose, vilify, 
and ultimately destroy the Pitt Government, which was to be subjected to 
every kind of abuse they and the editors could devise. Yet the paper was to 
appear to be the Prince of Wales's organ: it was to eulogize the Prince and 
his friends as before and even press for a revival of the Regency Bill. The 
reason for this deception was that, as an apparent Carlton-House publica- 
tion, the paper was safe from ex officio prosecutions; as an Opposition paper, 
it would hardly have survived a month. Abuse of the Government was to 
begin at once, but Charles's confessions were to be withheld until the char- 
acter of the paper was brought into line with that of the morning newspapers, 
when Stuart's [Evening] Star was to be converted to the Morning Star and 
the “LETTERS FROM AN InyuRED Man” released just in time, it was hoped, 
to put an end to the last vestige of confidence in the Pitt Government before 
the next elections. On 24 March the spurious Star accordingly announced 
that it would soon be moving into an "excellent house . . . in an elegible situa- 
tion" and that it was meanwhile expanding its staff. "The ingenious and 
intelligent of every denomination," it said, "are [therefore] solicited 
for their communications, who will be liberally rewarded — SEVERAL 
THOUSAND POUNDS — if wanted — being deposited at a Banker's for 
the establishment of Tuis Papen.” Burns was one of the “ingenious and in- 
telligent" to respond. 

Meanwhile Burns was being drawn to the spurious Star on another ac- 
count. By 14 March there was evidently some hope that the Duchess of 
Gordon, heretofore a loyal Tory, might desert to the side of the Prince, for 
on that day the paper accorded her high praise for “her liberal patronage 
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and encouragement" of Northern manufacturers. ^From her Grace's elegance 
of taste," it concluded, ^we flatter ourselves something beautiful and sprightly 
will soon make its appearance for the spring fashion. Perhaps her Grace will 
be allowed more merit in this, by the discontented, than in bearing with 
patient contempt the scuxrility and abuse of envy and malice, for her firm 
attachment and adherence to the cause of our amiable Kine and his Frrenps.” 
But the Duchess remained loyal, and by 18 March the paper had changed 
its opinion of her altogether. “The topic is,” it reported, “that Mr. Prrr has 
looked languishingly at Lady Charlotte] Gorpon [the Duchess's eldest 
daughter]. We felicitate the lady on this triumph, and shall be happy to offer 
our congratulatory Epithalamiums, whenever the auspicious day arrives.” 
This sarcasm was followed by other sarcasms, all of which had to do with 
the Duchess's lack of taste and one of which (27 March) had to do with her 
appearance at the Queen's "drawing-room": 


The DUCHESS of GORDON. 


"What mighty matters rise from trivial things" 

The chalky hue of the Drawing-room is ascribed to the Duchess of 
GonpoN's influence! 

We mean not to insinuate that her dress was a make-up |i. e., a made- 
over]; but, true it is, she figured at a ball in one very similar the other 
year at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Burns, the ploughing poet, who owes much of his good fortune to 
her Grace's critical discernment and generous patronage, made this ele- 
gant stanza on that occasion: 


She was the mucklest of them aw; 

Like SAuL she stood the Tribes aboon; 
Her gown was whiter than the snaw, 

Her face was redder than the moon. 


This paragraph was silently reprinted by the Gazetteer on 28 March.? 

On the same day (28 March) the spurious Star observed that, according 
to its “understanding,” “the Duchess of Gorpon means to establish weekly 
concerts, in the manner of Lady Hampven. / Her Grace has given over 
dancing Scotch Reels, to attend to this less fatiguing amusement.” On 31 


6 Until 27 November 1790 James Perry was, as Haig has recently shown, officially responsible 
for the conduct of the Gazetteer. See Robert L. Haig, The Gazetteer 1735-1797 (Carbondale 
1960) p 217. But the blundering management of the literary department during this period, of 
which the subsequent handling of the Burns affair is typical, indicates that Perry was not actively 
concerned with the editorship, the editor being perhaps J. Beauchamp, who succeeded Perry as 
conductor. Currently the organ of the Constitutional Society, the Gazetteer had, according to 
the spurious Star (15 June 1789), “nothing in its favour to support it, but the charitable do- 
nations of Mr. ALDERMAN SKINNER, and the offals of two or three more Auctioneers.” 
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March it made this note the basis for what purported to be a correction of 
its paragraph of 27 March: 


The DUCHESS of GORDON. 


A Correspondent, who calls himself the Friend of Mr. Burns, the Ayr- 
shire bard, assures us we have been misinformed about the verses on the 
Duchess of Gorpon’s appearance at the Ball in Edinburgh. 

He affirms that the Bard says not a word of King Saut, nor her Grace's 
auld gown, but celebrates her well-known faculty of reel-dancing, which, 
in spite of some late insinuations to the contrary, she still possesses in 
perfection. 

He sends the following specimen of Mr. Burns’s performance, and 
offers to produce the entire poem, if required, in evidence. 


She kiltit up her kirtle weel, 

To shew her bonny cutes sae sma’; 
And walloped about the reel, 

The lightest louper of them a’. 


While some like slav'ring doited flots, 
Stowt'ring out thro’ the midden dub, 

Fanket their heels amang their coats, 
And gart the floor their backsides rub, 


Gorpon the great, the gay, the gallant, 
Skipt like a mawk'n o'er a dike. 
De'il tak me, since I was a calant, 
Gif e'er my een beheld the likel 


R. BURNS. 


REMARK. — These verses certainly appear to be genuine. They are full 
of animation and pastoral imagery. We therefore intreat our former cor- 
respondent to substantiate his history of the auld gown, or ingenuously 
to confess his deception. 


The "former correspondent" had supposedly come forward by 4 April: 


Our first correspondent, in relation to the affair of Mr. Burns and the 
Duchess of Gorpon, has called at the office, and obstinately supported 
the authenticity of his communication. . . . [He] has even left his name, 
with full liberty of publication. He styles himself Dr. TeoponEe THEOBALD 
TuEoPHILUS TRE, and we understand he belongs to the honourable 
body of peripatetic physicians. He affirms that the poem in dispute was 
given him by the Author last Summer, at Mauchlin, a town in Ayrshire. 

Our remarks, that the verses sent by our second Correspondent are 
such as Mr. Burns might have written, the Doctor allows to be just; but 
asks, by what rule of logic we can argue from the possibility to the cer- 
tainty of a thing. 

He shrewdly observes, however, that Mr. BunNs, whose partiality to 
the fair sex has been so frequently proclaimed by himself, would not 
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probably have compared the Ladies of EprwBumcH to stupid bullocks 
stumbling in a slough, merely because they did not jump quite so high as 
his noble patroness. 

We regret that he would not leave the entire manuscript with us, which 
is of considerable length. The two following stanzas were all that we 
could for the present obtain. 


Aft to the glens, and ilka shiel,* 

Whar Dees + in leglands milk their cows, 
At e’en I gaed, and lov'd fu’ weel 

To kiss their bonny brukit mows. 


But frae thy mow, O Gorpon fair! 
Could I but get ae kiss so frisky, 
For a’ the sharney queans in Ayr 
I wadna gi’ a glass of whisky! 


* Summer-cottage + Dairy-maids 


Our opinions on this interesting subject are once more thrown into per- 
plexity; and nothing is left us but to solicit, which we earnestly do, the 
ee by letter, of Mr. Burns himself, to remove the anxiety of the 
Public, by a certain and final decision. 


The paragraph of 27 March obviously misled the editor of the Gazetteer, 
who reprinted it in the belief that he was reprinting one of Burns's poems 
with an explanatory headnote. He did not reprint the paragraphs of 31 March 
and 4 April, for by 31 March it was clear to everyone acquainted with jour- 
nalistic humor that the poems were being composed in the office of the spur- 
ious Star for the purpose of ridiculing the Duchess of Gordon, the real point 
of the controversy being whether the Duchess’s dress was more ludicrous 
than her dancing or her dancing more ludicrous than her dress. This fact 
has unfortunately not been clear to Burns's editors, who persist in attributing 
one or more of the poems to Burns. 

Before the spurious Star could proceed with the controversy, Peter Stuart 
by odd coincidence heard from Burns. Burns, who seems not to have seen 
a copy of the newspaper, was still unaware of the controversy. But he had 
evidently been told that the paper was an admirer of the Prince of Wales 
and that it was soliciting contributions, for on 2 April he had written to Peter 
Hill, a bookseller in Edinburgh, asking him to send “by first post... the 
Address to Stuart, Publisher of the Star newspaper: this I beg particularly 
but do not speak of it. ... By Stuart I mean the famous Stuart who differed 
with the rest of the Proprieters [sic] & set up by himself." He wanted the 
address because, as he explained to Mrs Dunlop of Dunlop on 3 April, he 
was finishing a "political Squib," which he planned to send "perhaps anony- 
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mously to some London Newspaper." " The “political Squib” was the “Ode 
to the Departed Regency Bill,” and the reason for the secrecy was that the 
piece made a disparaging reference to the Government, from which Burns 
was trying to obtain an Excise post. The “Ode” was mailed to Peter Stuart 
as “Printer” of the spurious Star on 7 April, evidently with a covering letter 
in which Burns identified himself as the author, but stipulated that his name 
must be suppressed. 

While Peter Stuart was formulating a reply to this letter, Burns was ad- 
dressing another letter to the editor of the Gazetteer, having ironically come 
across the paragraph copied by that newspaper before he heard of any of 
the several paragraphs devised by the spurious Star: 


SIR, 


By accident I met with your Paper of March the 28t, in which there 
are four disrespectful lines on the Duchess of Gordon, that you tell us are 
the composition of “Mr. Burns. . . ." I am that Burns, Sir; and I affirm that 
the wretched stanza in question is not mine, nor do I know any thing of 
the Author. — It is indeed true, that I have the honour to be deeply in- 
debted to the Duchess of Gordon's goodness, and for that reason I now 
write to you: had you only forged dullness on me, I should not have 
thought it worth while to reply: but to add ingratitude too, is what I 
cannot in silence bear. In justice to the private character of a man, which 
must suffer much by your injurious imputation, allow me, Sir, to insist 
on your retracting your assertion, of my being the author of those verses. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your injured humble servant, ROBERT BURNS. 
Ellisland, near Dumfries, April 10, 1789.5 


This letter placed the editor of the Gazetteer in a highly awkward position, 
for no newspaper liked to admit that it was copying its material, nor did any 
newspaper like to accept responsibility for a hoax it had not perpetrated. 
Since the only alternative was to ignore the letter, the editor decided for the 
present to do so. 

On 12 April Burns heard of the spurious Star’s paragraph of either 31 March 
or 4 April, and on 13 April he addressed a letter to Peter Stuart. This letter 


7 Burns's Letters 1 320, 321. According to the Centenary Burns, Burns had reviously (Nov 
1788) sent Peter Stuart a letter on behalf of the exiled Stuarts for insertion in the original Star, 
but had had no previous correspondence with him. See The Poetry of Robert Burns, ed W. E. 
Henley and T. F. Henderson (Edinburgh 1896)n 281. The letter was, in fact, sent to the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant on 8 November 1788 and printed by that paper on 22 November, over 
the signature, “A BRITON” (see Letters 1 269-271). It may also have been sent to the original 
Star, but I find no evidence that this is the case. 

8 For the whole of this letter, see Letters 1 821; but I transcribe from the Gazetteer of 17 April 
1789. 
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was quite different in tone from the letter to the editor of the Gazetteer, 
for, according to his informant, the spurious Star had questioned the authen- 
ticity of the poem it presented. There was also the fact that Burns seems 
meanwhile to have had a very waxm response to his communication of 7 April. 
“Mr. PRINTER,” this letter began, 


I was much surprised last night on being told that some silly verses on 
the Duchess of Gorron, which had appeared in a late Paper of yours, were 
said to be my composition. — As I am not a Reader of any London News- 
paper, I have not been able to p a sight of that paper. I know no 
more of the matter than what a friend of mine, from having glanced over 
the paragraph, could recollect; but this I know, I am not the author of 
the verses in question. My friend told me that the Printer himself ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the poem was mine: I thank you, Sir, for that 
doubt. A Conductor of another London paper was not so candid when 
he lately inserted a disrespectful stanza on the same highly respectable 
personage, which he, with unqualified assurance, asserted to be mine; 
though in fact, I never composed a line on the Duchess of Gorpon in 
my life. I have such a sense of what I personally owe to her Grace's ben- 
evolent patronage, and such a respect for her exalted character, that I 
never yet dared to mention her name in any composition of mine, from 
a despair of doing justice to my own feelings.? 


I beg of you, Sir, that in your very first paper, you will do justice to my 
injured character with respect to those verses, falsely said to be mine; 
and please mention farther, that in the Gazeteer [sic] and New Daily 
Advertiser, of March 28, another forgery of the like nature was com- 
mitted on me, in publishing a disrespectful stanza on the Duchess of 
Gorpon. I have written to the Conductor of that Paper, remonstrating 
on the injury he has done me; but lest from some motive or other, he 
should decline giving me that redress I crave, if you will undeceive the 
Public, by letting them know through the channel of your universally 
known paper, that I am guiltless of either the one or the other miserable 
pieces of rhyme, you will much oblige, 


SIR, 
Your very humble servant, 


ROBERT BURNS. 
Ellisland, near Dumfries, April 13.19 


If Peter Stuart had told Burns the truth, namely, that all the "miserable 
pieces of rhyme" were the invention of a member of his own staff ( possibly 
Andrew MacDonald), the correspondence might have terminated at this 


9 N.B., Burns's editors! 


10 For the whole of this letter, see Letters 1 322—393; but I transcribe from the spurious Star of 
16 April 1789. 
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point. But he did only what he was asked to do: he exonerated Burns “in [his] 
very first paper,” which happened to be the “paper” of 16 April: 

The Printer feels himself exceedingly proud of the receipt of the fol- 
lowing LETTER; and as it comes from the pen of a Very INGENIOUS PoET, 
whose productions are now the delight and admiration of every Reader 
of Taste, the Printer believes, that the best mode of answering the 


Author's intentions is by a publication of his sentiments on a subject which 
appears interesting to his literary reputation. 


[Burns’s letter was here printed.] 


The Printer has the happiness of flattering himself with an assurance 
of the future correspondence of Mr. Burns, the sublime flights and in- 
spirations of whose Muse, must raise the reputation of the first print. 


With the publication of this letter, the Gazetteer appeared to be Burns's 
tormentor, while the spurious Star, which was his real tormentor, appeared 
to be his champion. Hence on the following day (17 April) the Gazetteer 
printed Burns's letter to its own editor, to which was suffixed the following 
commentary: 


Note by the Editor. Mr. Burns will do right in addressing his petulance 
to the proper delinquent, the Printer of the Star, from which Paper the 
Stanza was literally copied into the Gazetteer. We can assure him, how- 
ever; for his comfort, that the Duchess of Gordon acquits him both of the 
ingratitude and dullness. She has, with much difficulty, discovered that 
the Jeu d Esprit was written by the Right honourable the Treasurer of the 
Navy, on her Grace’s dancing at a ball given by the Earl of Findlater; 
this has been found out by the industry and penetration of Lord Fife. The 
lines are certainly not so dull as Mr. Burns insinuates, and we fear he is 
jealous of the poetic talents of his rival Mr. Dundas. The four lines are as 
follows. ... ` 


The attribution of the lines to Henry Dundas and the praise of Dundas's 
"poetic talents" were sarcasms, Dundas's dullness and linguistic awkward- 
ness being matters of journalistic notoriety. Burns seems to have regarded 
the whole note as a sarcasm. At least it failed to alter his opinion of either the 
Gazetteer or the spurious Star, for on 4 May he wrote to Alexander Cunning- 
ham: “Thank you . . . for your concern for me in my contest with the London 
News-men. — Depend on it that I will never deign to reply to their Petu- 
lance. — The Publisher of the Star has been polite. — He may find his 
account in it...” (Letters 1 331). Burns's thinking on the subject may have 
been influenced by "The Printer" of the spurious Star, who on 17 April 
publicly "[regretted] that the Cowpucron of the GazErreEn, of whose 
candour and. politeness he formed. a high opinion, has not, in the note to 
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Mr Burns’s Letter, which appears this day, acted with his usual urbanity 
of character.” 

Although much of the correspondence between Peter Stuart and Robert 
Burns is missing, the content of some of it can be surmised. Peter’s letter of 
perhaps 10 April, for example, probably offered payment for the “Ode to 
the Departed Regency Bill,” and it may have offered in addition that “small 
salary” for regular “comunications” to which Daniel Stuart referred years 
later. Burns seems to have replied to this letter at the same time that he sent 
his letter of protest (13 April), for on 16 April Peter had the “assurance of . . . 
future correspondence,” although on an irregular basis, and by 17 April he 
had a “SONG,” with permission to print it over Burns’s signature. As Burns 
explained to Alexander Cunningham on 4 May: “I would scorn to put my 
name to a Newspaper Poem. — One instance, indeed, excepted; I mean, 
your two Stanzas. Had the Lady kept her character, she should have kept 
my verses; but as she prostituted the one, I no longer made anything of the 
other; so sent them to Stuart as a bribe, in my earnestness to be cleared from 
the foul aspersions respecting the D[uchess] of G[ordon].” ™ 

The “Ode to the Departed Regency Bill” was published on 17 April over 
the signature “AGRICOLA. | Epmsurca | April 7.” The head note read: 

“As the following fanciful Verses contain the genuine energy and com- 
manding spirit of Porrry, the Printer is happy in communicating them 
to the Pustic, and he assures his Readers, notwithstanding they appear 


under a fictitious signature, that they are the products of a GeN1us who 
ranks very high in the Repusic of Lerrgns." 


Burns had originally intended to submit the "Ode" anonymously, for, as he 
told Mrs Dunlop of Dunlop on 3 April, "Politics is dangerous ground for 
me to tread on, and yet I cannot for the soul of me resist an impulse of any 
thing like Wit" ( Letters 1 321). It turned out to be more dangerous than he 
had supposed. Burns was an admirer of the Prince of Wales, but not an 
admirer of the Tories, and he was particularly critical of the Whigs. During 
the first month of its existence, the spurious Star had been an admirer of the 
Prince of Wales, but not an admirer of the Whigs, and it was particularly 
critical of the Tories. At present it was only incidentally and apparently an 
admirer of the Prince of Wales, it was actually committed to the Whigs, and 
it was extremely hostile to the Tories. Hence, although the "Ode" might pos- 
sibly have been acceptable six weeks earlier, it was acceptable now only with 
revisions. The revisions were made without Burns's knowledge or consent. 


11 Letters 1 331. The verses had been sent to "Anna" on Cunningham's behalf. The "Lady" 
seems to have "prostituted" her "character" by becoming engaged to someone else. 
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Tbe text printed by the spurious Star is closest to that of MS (A) at Loch- 
ryan,'? upon which it was probably based. If MS (A) was indeed the orig- 
inal text, then the following two passages were deleted altogether: 


By dread Thurlow's powers to awe — 
Rhetoric, blasphemy and law; 
and 


Mark how they [i. e., the Portland Band] seem to lift th' elated voicel 
And who are these that in their Joy rejoice? 

Jews, Gentiles, what a motley crew! 

Their iron tears of joy, their flinty cheeks bedew; 

See how unfurl'd their parchment ensigns fly, 

And Principal and Interest! all the cry. 

But just as hopes to warm enjoyment rise, 

Cry "Convalescence!" and the vision flies. 


The reason for the first deletion was perhaps in part embarrassment, for the 
spurious Star had itself supported Lord Thurlow's contention that the Prince 
had a right to succeed his father without an intervening act of Parliament. 
The reason for the second deletion was, of course, simple necessity, since 
"the Portland Band" was subsidizing the newspaper. In addition to the dele- 
tions, an attack on Fox was redirected toward Pitt; for the passage, 

Paint Charles's speed on wings of fire, 

The object of his fond desire, 


Beyond his boldest hopes, at hand. 
Paint all the triumph of the Portland Band, 


was revised to read, "Paint P—T's keen flight on wings of fire" and "Paint 
all the triumph of the T—Y Band." There were also more subtle distortions. 
For example, initial letters and words were not capitalized in passages re- 
lating to the factional war, for the spurious Star held the Tories exclusively 
responsible for the turmoil, nor were they capitalized in passages relating 
to the death of the Regency Bill, for the newspaper was trying to revive the 
Bill. The passage condemning the Boroughs' eagerness to declare their loyalty 
to the Prince was also printed in lower-case type, since the spurious Star had 
encouraged these declarations, publishing a great number of them itself. 
Hence lines 4-8 read simply: 


( The rites of sepulture now duly paid ) 
Spread abroad its hideous form 
On the roaring civil storm, 


12 Centenary Burns n 389—300 is responsible for the collations with MS (A) upon which I am 
relying. 
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Deafening din and warring rage 
Factions wild with factions wage; 


and lines 30-35 read: 


By the turbulent ocean, 
A nation’s commotion! 
By the harlot caresses 
Of Borough addresses! 
By days few and evill 
Thy portion, poor devil! 


But, whenever the spurious Star was in agreement with a passage, as it was 
with the passage relating to Dundas, capitals were rampant. Thus lines 
60-65 read: 
Paint Rux in the shape of high D-. 
Gaping with giddy terror o'er the brow. 
In vain he grasps, the Fares behind him press, 
And clam’rous hell yawns for her prey below! 
How fallen That, whose pride late scal'd the skies! 
And This, like LucrrER, no more to rise! 


Moreover, the capitals frequently had the effect of twisting the meaning of 
the passage. No one reading the poem in the newspaper would suspect, for 
example, that Burns had intended the lines (36-37), 


By Power, WEALTH, SHOW! the gods by men adored; 
By nameles Poverty! their hell abhored, 


to refer to the Opposition, for they seem clearly to refer to the Ministry, with 
special reference to Pitt.1* 

The same number of the Spurious Star (17 April) which carried the “Ode 
to the Departed Regency Bill" promised among its notes "To CORRESPOND- 
ENTS”: "LOVE SONNET [sic], by Mr. Burns, the darling Poet of CALEDONIA, 
to-morrow." "SONG. | By R. BURNS" was accordingly printed on 18 April. 
It consisted of the eight lines beginning, “Anna, thy charms my bosom fire,” 


18 Although they have no relevancy to the present argument, two other minor variations should 
perhaps be mentioned, for since they seem to improve the cadence of the verse, they may have 
originated with Burns: line 9 reads “Or under ground” rather than “Or Underground”; and 
line 46 reads “Gol to the world of man relate” rather than “Go to the world of Man, relate.” 
The stanzaic structure is entirely different. Lines 12-13 (“With groans that make | The moun- 
tain shake") are combined. Moreover, a second stanza begins with the line, “By a MoNAnRCH'S 
heaven-struck fatel"; a third stanza with the line, "By the turbulent ocean"; a fourth stanza 
with the line, "Stare not on me, thou Ghostly powerl"; a fifth stanza with the line, “Then next 
p a dark'ning twilight gloom”; a sixth stanza with the line, “Again pronounce the power- 
word —”; and a seventh stanza with the line, “Then know these truths, ye sons of men." 
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and was presented without headnote. It was copied by the Gazetteer on 
20 April. On 7 May the spurious Star published Burn's "ODE. | Sacred to 
the Memory of the late Mrs. [Oswald], of [Auchencruive],” setting off the 
first three lines of the strophe with a brace, and at the same time the 
“EPITAPH ON A MISER.” The “Ode” was preceded by a letter from “TIM 
NETTLE,” who purported to "know not who is the author of the following 
poem,” but recommended it nevertheless on the ground that the “Matron” 
to whom it was addressed deserved the recognition.’ The “Ode” had been 
composed in January 1789 and sent at that time to the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, which had supposedly published it. On that occasion Burns had, 
“[to] soften the matter a little, . . . altered the title to M™ A- of O-. — I was 
afraid they should suspect me for the Author” (Letters 1 296). This time he 
had “softened” it further by omitting even the initials. 

The second “Ode” and the “Epitaph,” which were probably mailed at the 
beginning of May, were enclosed in a personal letter to Peter Stuart. It ap- 
pears from this letter that Peter had written to Burns shortly after the first 
two poems were published (17 and 18 April), again offering to pay for them 
and presenting Burns with a subscription to the newspaper. The real reason 
for Peter’s letter, however, was evidently to prepare Burns for the mutilation 
of his “Ode to the Departed Regency Bill.” Until he had Burns's reaction to 
this piece of news, Peter seems to have withheld the number of the spurious 
Star containing the “Ode,” as well as, for some reason which is not clear, the 
number containing the “SONG.” Burns's reply to Peter's letter follows: !5 


Your goodness oppresses me.... 

Your polite exculpation of me in your paper was enough — The paper 
itself is more than I can in decency accept of, as I can do little or nothing 
on my part to requite the obligation. For this reason, I am to be at liberty 
to resign your favour at pleasure, without any imputation of little pride 
or pettish humour. 

I have had my usual luck in receiving your paper. — They have all 
come to hand except the two which I most wanted, the 17th and 18th, in 
which I understand my verses are. — So it bas been with me always. 
— A damned Star has almost all my life usurped my zenith, and squinted 
out the cursed rays of its malign influences. . . . 

Any alterations you think necessary in my trifles, make them and wel- 
come. In political principles, I promise you I shall be seldom out of the 
way; as I could lay down my life for the amiable, gallant, generous fellow, 
our heir apparent. Allow me to correct the addresses you give me, — I am 
not R. B. Esq. — No poet, by statute of Parnassus, has a right, as an 


14 For the full text of this letter, see Letters 1 332—333. 


18 For the full text of this letter, see Letters 1 333—334; but I transcribe from the spurious Star of 
7 May 1789. 
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author, to assume Esquire, except he has had the honour to dedicate, "by 
permission," to a Prince, if not to a King; so I am as yet simply, Mr. 
Roserr Burns, at your service. — The preceding are yours, “as you like 
it." — 'The Ode is a compliment I paid to that venerable votary of iron 
avarice and sordid pride — The late Mrs. Os-d of Ach-n [sic] N- A-shire. 
The Epitaph is not mine. I must beg of you never to put my name to any 
thing I send, except where I myself set it down at the head or foot of the 
piece. I am charmed with your paper. I wish it was more in my power 
to contribute to it; but over and above a comfortable stock of laziness, of 
which, or rather by which I am possessed, the regions of my fancy are 
dreadfully subject to baleful east-winds, which, at times, for months 
together, wither every bud and blossom, and turn the whole into an avid 
[arid?] waste. From which evil, good Lord deliver us! Amen! R.B 


Burns’s complacency respecting the mutilation of his “Ode to the Departed 
Regency Bill" was based on the dual fact that he was still unacquainted with 
the nature and extent of the mutilation and that he was in any event assured 
that his name had not been attached to it. His present concern was that his 
name would also not be attached to the "Ode Sacred to the Memory of the 
Late Mrs. —, of —,” for which reason he had supplied his own introduction. 
It is therefore incredible that, immediately below the letter from "TIM 
NETTLE,” the "Ode ...to... Mrs. -,” and the “Epitaph on a Miser,” Peter 
Stuart should have printed the whole of Burns's personal letter to him, alter- 
ing, it appears, only the salutation, which now read "Mr. PRINTER," and 
the name of the author, which was now in capital letters. Not only did this 
letter identify Mrs Oswald as subject of the "Ode" and Burns as its author, 
but it reached back to identify him as author of the "Ode to the Departed 
Regency Bill" as well. A copy of this number of the newspaper, one can be 
certain, was also not sent to Burns. 

By 4 May Burns had mailed what seems to have been his last *communica- 
tion" to the spurious Star. “As I am not devoutly attached to a certain mon- 
arch," he told Mrs Dunlop, 

I cannot say that my heart run any risk of bursting, on thursday was 
se'ennight, with the struggling emotions of gratitude. — G- forgive me 
for speaking evil of dignities! but I must say that I look on the whole busi- 
ness [of the general thanksgiving for the King's recovery] as a solemn 
farce of pageant mummery. — The following are a few Stanzas of new 
Psalmody for that "Joyful Solemnity" which I sent to a London News- 
paper with the date & preface following — 
. Kilmarnock, 25 April — 
Mr. Printer, . 


In a certain chapel not fifty leagues from the market-cross of this good town, 
the following stanzas of Psalmody, it is said, were composed for, & devoutly sung 
on, the late joyful Solemnity of the 234. — 


O sing a new song to the L-, 
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So much for Psalmody. — You must know that the Publisher of one of 
the most blasphemous party London Newspapers is an acquaintance of 
mine, and as I am a little tinctured with Buff & Blue myself, I now & then 
help him to a Stanza. — 

I have another Poetic whim in my head, which I at present dedicate or 
rather inscribe to the Rt Hon»: Ch. J. Fox Esquire; but how long that 
fancy may hold, I can't say. — A few of the first lines I have just rough- 
sketched as follows — 


Sketch. 
How Wisdom & Folly meet, mix, and unite. . . . 
( Letters x 329 ) 


The lines, beginning “O sing a new song to the L-,” were printed on 14 May 
along with Burns's preface. They were untitled, and the signature read 
“DUNCAN M’LEERIE. | Kilmarnock, April 30." The “Sketch” was evi- 
dently not submitted, although it would not have been printed in any 
event, for the spurious Star would not have admitted an element of “Folly” 
in its hero. 

In late December Burns mentioned that his “Ode to the Regency bill 
[had been] mangled in a Newspaper last winter” (1 380). What he thought 
of the publication of his personal letter is not recorded, although he must 
have heard of it, protested, and received the conventional explanation, 
namely, that the letter was accidentally inserted by an underling while “The 
Printer” was away from the office. There was at any rate a slackening of the 
Burns-Stuart correspondence after 4 May, for, although the spurious Star 
expired in mid-June, Peter Stuart did not notify Burns of the fact until 
5 August, and Burns did not acknowledge the notice until late August or 
early September, when, having expressed his appreciation for “your obliging 
letter of the 5th of August," he went on to say: 


That you have done well in quitting your laborious concern... I do not 
doubt; . . . [for] your health is a matter of the last importance, but whether 
the remaining proprietors of the paper have also done well, is what I 
much doubt. The [Star] so far as I was a reader, exhibited such a bril- 
liancy of point, such an elegance of paragraph, and such a variety of 
intelligence, that I can hardly conceive it possible to continue a daily 
paper in the same degree of excellence: but if there was a man who 
had abilities equal to that task, that man's assistance the proprietors 
have lost. . . . 

When I received your letter I was transcribing for [the Star] my letter 
to the magistrates of the Canongate, Edinburgh, begging their permission 
to place a tombstone over poor Fergusson, and their edict in consequence 
of my petition; but now I shall send them to. . . . [sic Currie (1800)].... 
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Adieu, my dear Sirl So soon as your present views and schemes are con- 
centred in an aim, I shall be glad to hear from you, as your welfare and 
happiness is by no means a subject indifferent to Y 18 

ours, &c. 


It is evident from this letter that, although Burns had lost some of his zeal 
for metropolitan journalism, he had come through the experience with no 
personal animosity toward Peter Stuart. One reason certainly was Peter's 
interest or pretended interest in Burns's idol, Robert Fergusson. Although 
Peter had known Fergusson only slightly, being "eight or ten years younger 
than [he]" (m 372), his brother Charles had known him very well, being, 
according to Daniel!" Fergusson's "schoolfellow and most intimate com- 
panion." Hence the "transcripts" had probably been requested by Peter 
some time earlier, and the newspaper to which Burns now intended to send 
them was probably the Oracle, conducted by Peter's close friend, John Bell, 
and therefore the newspaper Peter would have recommended. By early 1790 
Peter Stuart was himself editing the paper (Oracle, 27 August 1795). 
Burns is sometimes thought to have sent two additional “communications” 
to the spurious Star. The first of these is "Delia. | An Ode" (“Fair the face of 
orient day"). The authority in this instance is one of Burns's early biogra- 
phers,18 who stated flatly that the “Ode” was mailed on 18 May, that it was 
signed “W. G.,” and that it was accompanied by the following letter: 


Mr. PRINTER, 


If the productions of a simple Lp dee can merit a place in the same 
paper with Sylvester Otway, and the other favourites of the Muses who 
illuminate THE STAR with the lustre of genius, your insertion of the in- 
closed trifle will be succeeded by future communications from yours, &c. 


Ellisland, near Dumfries, 18th May, 1789. R. BURNS. 


The letter and the "Ode" have given biographers a great deal of uneasiness, 
not only because the published version of the "Ode" has not been found, but 
because the "Ode" itself is so bad that it can be justified only as a parody. 
But, although Allan Cunningham himself doubted that the poem was 
Burns's, he supplied some information which indicates that in fact it is. There 
was, according to Cunningham,?? a “tradition” respecting its composition. 
Someone had supposedly read to Burns a poem modeled on Pope's "Song 
by a Person of Quality,” adding, “ ‘Burns, this is beyond you: the Muse of 


16 Letters 1 358. The manuscript of this letter seems to have been destroyed after Currie's death. 
17 Gentleman's Mag. ns x 24. 

18 [Joseph Robertson,] Lives of Scottish Poets (London 1822) 1 195-196. 

19 The Works of Robert Burns; with His Life, ed Allan Cunningham (London 1834) m 113. 
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Kyle cannot match the Muse of London city.’ The Poet took the paper, 
hummed the verses over, and then recited Delia, an Ode." Cunningham 
apparently placed little credence in this story, which he seems to have thought 
was invented to account for a monstrosity which could otherwise not be 
accounted for; yet, as it happens, the story supplements the letter in a very 
important respect. 

By May 1789 Burns had been given a free subscription to the spurious 
Star, copies of which were reaching him three days after the date of publi- 
cation. Hence on 18 May, the day on which he supposedly composed his 
“Delia,” he would have received “the paper" of 15 May, which actually did 
contain a song to "Delia," modeled on Pope's "Song by a Person of Quality." 
The song was unsigned: *° 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Where lies the earthly Panapise? 

Cries many a wight of shallow brain; 
And many a Virtuoso nice 

For it has sought, but sought in vain. 


Let them, where Asta’s rivers flow, 
Madly pursue lost EpEN's charms. 
Dexa, so far I need not go, 
For Paradise is in thy arms! 
It is understandable that this song could have become the occasion for 
banter, and it is notable that the theme of Burns’s “Delia” is generally that 
of the newspaper's “The Earthly Paradise": 
The flower-enamoured busy bee 
The rosy banquet loves to sip; 


Sweet the streamlet’s limpid lapse 
To the sun-brown'd Arab's lip: 


But, Delia, on thy balmy lips 
Let me, no vagrant insect, rovel 
O, let me steal one liquid kiss! 
For Ol my soul is parch’d with love! 


That Burns should have sent his jeu d'esprit to a London newspaper would 
seem to have been a necessary completion of the joke, and one might reason- 
ably suspect that "THE STAR" to which he did send it was the spurious Star, 
which must therefore have published it in one of the missing numbers of the 
20 The author may possibly have been Cowper, whose "The Negro's Complaint" was published 


by the spurious Star on 2 April 1789. See Werkmeister, “Two Early Versions of Cowper's “The 
Negro's Complaint, ” Notes and Queries, forthcoming. 
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paper (8, 9, 11, or 16 June).?! But the letter is itself proof that the "Ode" did 
not go to that newspaper. Although "Sylvester Otway" (John Oswald) had 
contributed to the original Star, he was not, to anybody's present knowledge, 
contributing to the spurious Star. More important, as the editors of the Cen- 
tenary Burns have pointed out (1v 107-108), the letter is clearly a letter of 
introduction, whereas by 18 May Burns hardly needed to introduce himself 
to Peter Stuart. “THE STAR" to which the “Ode” was sent would seem, 
therefore, to have been the original Star. In one respect this conclusion is 
far from implausible, for the original Star was, as Burns knew, an enemy of 
the spurious Star, of which Burns himself would at this time have had some 
unpleasant memories. Unfortunately copies of the original Star are not avail- 
able for this period. 

A second lot of “communications” was sent to Peter Stuart at some unde- 
termined time. All that is known of these "communications" is contained in 
the following letter, published by Currie (1800) ?? and subsequently, it ap- 
pears, destroyed: 


My dear Sir, 


You may think, and too justly, that I am a selfish, ungrateful fellow, 
having received so many repeated instances of kindness from you, and 
yet never putting pen to paper to say, thank you; but if you knew what 
a devil of a life my conscience has led me on that account, your good 
heart would think yourself too much avenged... . 

I have inclosed you, by way of expiation, some verse and prose, that, 
if they merit a place in your truly entertaining miscellany, you are wel- 
come to. The prose extract is literally as Mr. Sprott sent it me. 

The inscription on the stone is a follows: 


HERE LIES ROBERT FERGUSSON, POET 
On the other side of the stone is as follows. ... 


Currie dated this letter “February? 1787?,” this being the date when the stone 
was planned. But throughout 1787 and until 4 February 1788, Peter Stuart 
was editing the Morning Post, and there is no indication whatever that Burns 
wrote for that newspaper. Professor Ferguson's suggestion that the letter 
should be redated 1789, “when the stone was actually erected,” would mean 
that the "verse and prose" were intended for the spurious Star. Although 
this suggestion has some merit, it is odd that none of the "verse and prose" 


?1 Missing, that is, from the Burney Collection in the British Museum. 
22 Letters 1 T7-78. 
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found their way into any extant number of the paper and that they were 
also not mentioned in Burns's letter of August or September. I should rather 
suppose that the letter was sent to Peter Stuart in 1790 and that the “com- 
munications" were intended for the Oracle. 

Peter Stuart became editor of the Oracle at the beginning of 1790. Since 
Burns had already suggested that Peter let him know “[so] soon as your 
present views and schemes are concentred in an aim," Peter would certainly 
have written at once, sent Burns a subscription to the newspaper, and asked 
for contributions, including the "transcriptions" of his "letter to the magis- 
trates of the Canongate" and their "edict in consequence of [the] petition," 
provided Bell had not yet received them. He may also have asked for a 
description of the stone, for, although Burns is obviously writing after a 
long silence, the last paragraph of his letter seems to be the answer to a 
query. If this supposition is correct, then the "prose" consisted of the “trans- 
cripts,” the “extract” which was "literally as Mr. Sprott sent it me" being per- 
haps the “edict.” The “verse” may have included the lines “To a Gentleman | 
Who Had Sent a Newspaper, and Offered to Continue It Free of Expense,” 
which Daniel found so offensive, as well as the lines “To Peter Stuart.” It is 
at least notable that both poems are dated 1790, so that they could not 
possibly relate to the spurious Star, which had been defunct since June 1789, 
as Burns well knew. The Oracle for the first five months of 1790 is also lacking. 

Burns’s poems continued to appear in various London newspapers until 
the time of his death in 1796. On the basis of a very superficial search, I have 
come across the following, all of which were published over Burns’s signa- 
ture. There are undoubtedly many others, both signed and unsigned. 


“THE WHISTLE,” described as “fresh from [Burns’s] fertile pen,” Pub- 
lic Advertiser, 3 November 1791. But, according to the Centenary Burns 
(1 455), the poem had previously appeared in the Star, 2 November 1791, 
and it subsequently appeared in the Edinburgh Evening Courant for 
5 November 1791, the Edinburgh Herald for 6 November 1791, and the 
Edinburgh Magazine for November 1791. It was supposedly written in 
1789, although Burns dated it 1790, and it was included in Johnson’s 
Museum for 1792. 


“THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. | BY ROBERT BURNS. | Air — ‘The 
Mill Mill, O; ” Morning Chronicle, 4 October 1793; reprinted by the Sun, 
5 October 1793. The poem had been sent to Thomson in April 1793 and 
included in his Scottish Airs in May. According to the Centenary Burns 
(m 451) it was printed by the Caledonian Mercury on 20 September 1793. 
The text in the London newspapers is in the main Thomson’s, and the 
poem is printed in four-line stanzas. 
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“SONNET, | ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT RIDDELL, ESQUIRE, 
OF GLENRIDDELL," signed “ROBERT BURNS,” Star, 30 April 1794. 
According to the Centenary Burns (u 422) it had already appeared in 
the Dumfries Journal for 22 April 1794, and it subsequently appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle for 5 May 1794. It was written in April 1794, and 
later (1800) published by Currie. The Star's text differs slightly from 
Currie's. 


"BRUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS TROOPS, AT THE BATTLE OF BAN- 
NOCKBURN," better known as "Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled,” 
Morning Chronicle, 8 May 1794; erratum 10 May 1794. The was 
introduced with the note: “If the following warm and animated Ode was 
not written near the time to which it applies, it is one of the most faithful 
imitations of the simple and beautiful style of the Scottish Bards we ever 
read, and we know but of one living Poet to whom to ascribe it.” The 
“ADDRESS” had been sent to Thomson in late August 1793, and was 
included in his Scottish Airs in 1799. 


“A SCOTS SONG. | BY R. BURNS,” Morning Chronicle, 10 May 1794. 
The song, which was subtitled “Wilt thou be my dearie?,” was introduced 
with the note: “The following morsel is so exquisitely simple and tender, 
that it places an additional feather in the full-plumed bonnet of its 
Author.” It was sent to Thomson, who included it in the Scottish Airs for 
1796. 


“THE FAREWELL, | ADDRESSED TO THE BRETHREN OF ST. 
JAMESS LODGE, TARBOLTON, SCOTLAND. | BY ROBERT 
BURNS,” Oracle, 9 October 1794. “The Farewell” was evidently copied 
from the Kilmarnock (1786) edition of Burns’s poems. 


“A BALLAD. | THE DUMFRIES VOLUNTEERS. | By MR. BURNS. 
Tune — Push about the jorum,” Oracle, 30 Semptember 17795. The head- 
note reads: "Mr. BURNS is a Poet of the greatest simplicity in numbers 
and diction that we remember in any language. The following will do 
equal honour to his genius and his principles." According to the Cen- 
I LEM (mz 441) the poem had previously been printed in the 
Edinburgh Courant of 4 May 1795, in the Dumfries Journal of 5 May 1795, 
and in the Caledonian Mercury of 7 May 1795. The Oracle's text includes 
two footnotes which had otherwise appeared only in the Courant, but 
there are enough variants to indicate that the poem was not copied from 
the Courant. 


“SONG. | BY R. BURNS,” Oracle, 2 June 1796; reprinted by Star 3 June 
1796. This song, usually entitled “For A’ That and A’ That,” appeared in 
the Glasgow Magazine for August 1795, according to the Centenary 
Burns (m 491); but the Oracle’s text seems to be based on the Tutin MS, 
dated 1794. The song had been sent to Thomson in January 1795, "not... 
for your book, but merely by way of vive la bagatelle” (Letters 284), 
and Thomson had scribbled on the manuscript: “This first verse is ob- 
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scurely worded, and therefore I think the song should begin at the second 
verse." The Oracle's version does begin "at the second verse." 


Since many newspapers relied upon other newspapers for their miscel- 
lanies, the above list does not necessarily represent the first appearance of 
the poems in the London press, and in any event the list is too incomplete 
to warrant any conclusions. All one can say is that Burns had another disil- 
lusioning experience in the Spring of 1794. This time his friend, Patrick 
Millar, Jr, Whig representative of the Dumfries Burghs in Parliament, had 
asked permission to give the Morning Chronicle “BRUCES ADDRESS TO 
HIS TROOPS” and had incidentally relayed a "proposal" from the conduc- 
tor of the newspaper, James Perry, who was offering Burns a salary for reg- 
ular contributions in the future. Burns's reply is quite revelatory.?? Burns 
explained to begin with that he "dare not" accept the "proposal," for, al- 
though he was privately in sympathy with the politics of the Chronicle, he 
could not afford to jeopardize his "prospect in the Excise" by allying himself 
on any regular basis with the chief organ of the Opposition. However, he 
went on, "if M* Perry, whose honor, after your character of him I cannot 
doubt, if he will give me an Address & channel by which any thing will 
come safe from those spies with which he may be certain that his corre- 
spondence is beset, I will now & then send him any bagatelle that I may 
write." He might also send "some Prose Essays," which, like the "bagatelles," 
would be strictly non-political, and meanwhile he was enclosing two epi- 
grams, also non-political. It was understood, of course, that everything he 
sent would be published anonymously. As to “BRUCE’S ADDRESS," he 
said, Perry was welcome to it, provided he "insert it as a thing [he had] met 
with by accident, & unkown to me." All he asked in return for these favors 
was a subscription to the newspaper and, of course, good faith. There was 
a postscript to this letter, which read simply: "P. S. A new Scots Song, Tune, 
The Sutor's dochter | Wilt thou be my Dearie." The text of the song followed. 
Perry did as he was asked respecting "BRUCE'S ADDRESS,” but there his 
(and Millar’s) “honor” ended, for, although Burns had said nothing about 
giving Perry the "Scots Song," Perry nevertheless published it, and he pub- 
lished it with Burns's signature. 

Since the Oracle could hardly be regarded as "high in its character for 
literature and independence of sentiment," one would like to think that the 
"proposal" to which Currie referred was the "proposal" made by Perry and 
that Currie was mistaken in the date, which should have read 1794 rather 


28 For the reply see Letters m 239-241. 
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than 1795. But, on the basis of present evidence, the presumption must be 
otherwise. Burns seems to have submitted nothing to the Chronicle after 
May 1794, whereas by 1795 he does seem to have resumed his contribu- 
tions to the Oracle. The implication is that Peter Stuart had repeated his 
offer of 1789 and had received the same reply he had received before and 
Perry had received since: Burns would contribute only on an irregular basis, 
asking in return only a promise of strict anonymity and a subscription to the 
newspaper. If this implication is warranted, then the two poems printed by 
the Oracle under Burns's name (30 September 1795 and 2 June 1796) repre- 
sent another betrayal; but of this one cannot be certain. 

There is also a possibility that Burns received a fourth "proposal" from the 
original Star, to which he seems to have been submitting contributions from 
May 1789, on; but of this, too, one cannot be certain. What is needed now is 
a thorough search of the Chronicle and the Oracle during the years 1790-96 
and of the original Star during the years 1789-96 with special attention to 
unsigned material. The result might be quite interesting. 





*A Few Men and Women? 


An Editors Thoughts on Children's Book Publishing * 
By Marcaret K. McELDERRY 


HE title of my talk this evening comes from Anne Carroll Moore's book, 
T My Roads. In it, Miss Moore says, “It was to come to me quite clearly 
in later years that civilization has always rested and will continue to rest on 
the dreams and fancies of a few men and women and their power to persuade 
others of the truth of what they see and feel.” Perhaps no better way will 
ever be found to make known the dreams and fancies of a few men and 
women than through books. Their power to persuade is given scope and 
permanence and unlimited availability in books. And in Miss Moore’s endless 
search for the best in books for children, she encouraged and stimulated 
and helped to make possible what has today grown into a major part of 
publishing in the United States, and, more important, a relatively new and 
significant avenue of art and communication in a world where, if you will 
permit this preachment, neither the beautiful nor the true are as evident in 
fact as the commercial copy writers plead with us to believe. 

Let us look at children’s book publishing as it now exists in this country, 
and examine some of its purposes, some of its problems, some of its rewards. 
Publishing is a business, a commercial venture, which must succeed in sell- 
ing the books it chooses to publish in order to continue to choose and pub- 
lish more books. It cannot exist without paying its way; it is not an altruistic 
venture. An editor may be given his head to choose what he believes in, 
but he will also — in time — lose his head, figuratively speaking, if his choices 
too often end up in the red on the publishers balance sheet. And yet, 
dollars and cents are by no means the total picture of publishing. It is a 
profession as well as a business — books are more than a commodity — 
and as such, publishing has certain responsibilities which it must accept. 
In no phase of the publishing industry are the responsibilities more ex- 
acting than in the field of children's books. For here one is dealing with 
the fresh, eager, developing minds and spirits of children, the ultimate 
inheritors to whom we in time turn over this world and its vast problems 
and for whom we should give of our best to help them to achieve their 
best. 


* This paper, the sixth Anne Carroll Moore Lecture on Children’s Books and Reading, was read 
at the Donnell Library Center of The New York Public Library on April 19, 1961. 
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If one faces these professional responsibilities squarely, it is not enough 
as an editor and publisher of children's books to find something that sells 
well, something that is merely popular, and to sit back and say, "Fine, no 
need to worry further." Safe mediocrity and mass appeal should not be the 
goal. It is essential to strive with consistency and force to choose and help 
to create and then to launch books which one believes have some special 
qualities to justify the expense and effort which publication entails, some 
claim to excellence, some right to a place in a child's experience, some con- 
tribution (in the broadest sense) to make. 

In this highly competitive field, filled with many pressures, how does an 
editor function, how do books come into, being? To judge from observation 
and from self knowledge, a children's book editor — and we come from 
many different backgrounds, of bookselling, of library work, of teaching, 
among others — a children's book editor must combine a number of traits. 
He (or more often she, as things are presently) should have a deep feeling 
for literature and books of all kinds, a responsiveness to life's experiences, 
a vast interest in people and an ability to work closely with them, and a 
deep concern with the world of childhood and the ways of children. He 
should have the ability to read something in manuscript and be able to 
envision it as a finished book. He should have a clear business head to deal 
with budgets, contracts, and the cost problems of book manufacturing; he 
should be able to administer a department, and — absolutely essential — he 
must have a sense of humor. 

As a librarian, I used to be amused at people who thought librarianship 
meant nothing but "reading good books all day." As an editor, I am also 
sometimes amused at people who think editorial work means nothing but 
reading manuscripts quietly all day in an atmosphere of genteel peace and 
going to "elegant" literary cocktail parties quite often. Instead, an editor's 
daily life is a rough and tumble one, if you will — a continual involvement 
with telephones, people from the staff, writers and artists, and a host of 
others. The hopeful composer of music for children who to demonstrate his 
wares will burst into song the moment he enters the editor's office, the con- 
firmed egotist who prefers to take an hour of an editor's time telling of what 
a superb book he will write rather than to sit down and try to write it, the 
would-be illustrator who wants to know what type of picture is most popular 
today and who claims he can use any style if the editor will only tell him 
which — these are, alas, the perils of the day. 

Above all, the editor's daily life is filled with detail and decision. Each 
stage of each book must be checked carefully and constantly to be sure that 
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the many parts will fit into place properly when the book is at last ready to 
be launched. There is no dearth of material submitted to a children's book 
department. In our own case, where we publish about forty books a year, 
we receive for consideration between 1200 and 1300 manuscripts annually. 
As you might deduce from the two sets of figures, a large percentage of the 
material sent in should never be given public exposure, but it is all consid- 
ered carefully. Occasionally, something new and exciting turns up — the 
magic moment of discovery. The manuscript or artwork may come directly 
from the author or artist, or from an agent, or through another writer or 
artist. After reading so much that is unimpressive, the editor immediately 
doubts his reaction if something seems good, and worries that it is good 
only by comparison. Once, when Carl Sandburg had finished speaking to a 
group of English teachers, one of them asked him if he would give them a 
list of qualities which would enable them always to recognize a classic as 
soon as they read it! Mr Sandburg's comments in telling of this later were 
pithy and not for publication! If any editor, or any person, anywhere had 
this infallible gift of spotting a classic, his fortune would be made. So far, 
judging a manuscript and its potentialities remains a highly subjective, in- 
dividual business. Thank goodness! How dull and cut-and-dried it would 
be otherwise. 

Every bit of experience an editor has had, all the knowledge and wisdom 
(if any) he has acquired, all the sensitivity he can muster are — quite 
unconsciously, of course — brought into play when deciding on a manu- 
script. No decision to publish should be made unless the editor feels real 
enthusiasm for the work under consideration. In making a decision, the 
classifiable elements are a guide — good writing, narrative pace, sound plot 
construction and rounded characterization in fiction, lucid exposition plus 
worthwhile content in non-fiction. But it is conceivable that a manuscript 
may have all these qualities and the editor still feel only lukewarm toward 
it. If on subsequent readings the editor feels the same, then the chances are 
he should not undertake that one, for without a sense of excitement about 
a manuscript at the beginning of its journey toward publication, the long 
months of detailed work that go into the fashioning of a book may become 
a chore and that would be fatal! Belief in a writer and an artist by an editor 
is essential, and the same is equally true in reverse. It is my opinion that such 
belief brings out the best in writer, artist and editor and creates an atmos- 
phere in which all three can function most happily and well. That atmos- 
phere in turn touches everyone else who has to do with the making of the 
book, so that, by the time it reaches the crucial moments of sales conference 
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and, ultimately, publication, an attitude of confidence and anticipation pre- 
vails. This is highly subjective, I realize, but I most ardently believe it. The 
relationship of editor and author or illustrator is — at its best — immensely 
close and personal, for one is dealing with the elusive stuff of creation closest 
to the creative person's heart — and such a relationship must be one of 
mutual confidence, respect and enjoyment. Conversely, if a book is tackled 
with some reservation on the editors part, the reservation may very well 
spread, and good final results will be harder to achieve. 

Aneffective editor is a sounding board for a writer; often that isall the writer 
needs. But an editor must also be able to recognize the potentialities of deep 
revisions or effective cuts when an author has lost perspective on a manu- 
script. Without mutual trust and respect, it would be impossible at times 
to broaden an author's view of his own manuscript so that he may judge it 
better both in its detail and as an entity. All editors, at some time or another, 
have shared the harrowing experience of watching an author depart hurt 
and sometimes angry over carefully thought-out suggestions and criticisms, 
followed by the heart-warming relief of a call or a letter in a few days to 
say that — after the heat of the argument had died down — the author had 
decided the editor was right, at least 70% of the way! What a happy moment 
for both concerned! In reality, the editor is a mid-wife who assists the author 
in bringing the manuscript to life as a book. It is the writer's gifts that make 
a good book good, a great book great. 

Once a manuscript has been decided upon, and even while the author 
may be re-working parts of it, the editor is translating the manuscript into 
a physical book, pondering its general size and shape and the kind of illus- 
trations it should bave. With the staff designer, the details of the forthcoming 
book are then worked out, usually in the following order which has a tech- 
nical logic of its own — who the artist will be, what type face should be used 
in what size, how many pages there will be in the book, how many type 
lines to a page, how much room for pictures, whether or not there will be 
running heads, where the page number will go, what display type will be 
used, how the chapter openings will be handled and the title page and 
so-called front matter, how many colors will be used in the jacket and 
whether it will be printed by letterpress or offset. Once the many details are 
settled, they must then be executed with care and precision and merged 
into a schedule in which many titles, in various stages of editing, design, 
or manufacture, are moving toward individual publication dates. Now the 
procedures become more and more complex, involve more and more people, 
create more and more opportunities for problems to arise. And it is here that 
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a flexible, knowledgeable administration comes into play — necessarily ac- 
companied by the essential sense of humor described earlier. 

The illustrators of books for children, particularly in the field of picture 
books, are an immensely important part of the whole. We, in America, are 
especially blessed by having fine artists — not only from this country but 
from all over the world — to call upon. There is a wealth of outstanding 
graphic work created for children and — as with the writer — the best work 
comes when the artist is left as free as possible to make his own individual 
statement, not forced to conform to a concept established arbitrarily, but — 
within certain bounds of color and printing technique imposed by economic 
realities — left to interpret the text in his own way for the quick and appre- 
ciative eyes of a child, who is often much less conservative in taste than 
his parents. 

Picture books present to the publisher even greater problems of design 
and production, as well as larger financial investments, than do books com- 
posed mainly of text and with only occasional illustrations; but picture books 
are well worth any amount of trouble encountered. Let us follow the history 
of one particular title as an example. A few years ago, we decided we would 
like to make a picture book from a small collection of Christmas carols se- 
lected by the musicologist and singer, John Langstaff. Four carols — all 
hundreds of years old — were chosen, but what artist would best catch the 
traditional flavor, the color and gaiety and variety, of these joyous and last- 
ing hymns? For a long time we had been hoping to use the work of a re- 
markable artist, Antony Groves-Raines, who lives in Northern Ireland and 
who had never heretofore done a book. This then was the perfect opportun- 
ity. When the many intricate details about format and technique had been 
decided upon, Mr Groves-Raines settled down to a more than two-year stint 
of sketching, drawing, and — at last — painting, in southern Italy where 
the architecture, the quality of light, the overall mood were close in spirit to 
the medieval carols. Working from nine-inch models of the major figures in 
each intricate composition, draped so that every fold, every shadow, every 
highlight would achieve grace and realism, he painted in the manner of a 
medeieval Flemish miniaturist and fashioned pictures of beauty and depth 
and enchanting, authentic detail. These were then sent to a Dutch printer 
of repute who photographed them and supplied us with film positives 
from which, in turn, an American printer produced the book. The artist's 
unstinting labor of love, which went far beyond what many would con- 
sider more than adequate effort, deeply impressed all who saw his work 
so that, in turn, all concerned wanted to do more than their normal best. 
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Thus, almost four years later, On Christmas Day in the Morning came into 
being. 

The things that can go wrong in printing and producing picture 
books make hair-raising publishing sagas. One of our own now classic 
dramas involved a lovely Swiss picture book we were publishing — 
Pitschi by Hans Fischer. The book had been done on lithograph stones 
— one stone for each color in each picture — and printed in seven 
colors in Switzerland. We were supplied with pulls (or proofs) from 
each stone and prepared our edition here, determined to make it as beautiful 
as the Swiss one. All went well; color proofs showed only a minimum of 
adjustment necessary; the large sheets on which the book was printed, were 
off-press. And then — two days later — we discovered that the green was 
offsetting. In less technical but equally grim words, on every sheet the green 
was smearing. That was a never-to-be forgotten day in our publishing his- 
tory! But the ingenious — and desperate — printer hired what he called "a 
crew of erasers" (to this day we think of them as some special sort of gnome!) 
and they were able to clean up enough sheets so that we could publish on 
schedule — but with a greatly reduced supply of books on hand! Every pub- 
lisher can tell such tales, and when publishers gather they often do. 

While the production of the book is in process, the editor — together with 
the promotion, sales, and advertising departments — must be developing 
plans to launch the book. Should it have a mailing piece to buyers and clerks 
in book stores? Should there be a special letter about it to school and public 
libraries? Would a poster be effective? How will the advertising be handled? 
This is an important phase involving ingenuity within the bounds of honesty, 
financial risks that once committed cannot be recalled. It makes the differ- 
ence, as William Shirer recently put it, between printing a book and pub- 
lishing a book. 

The only thing that makes effective all this activity — which sometimes 
seems rather disorganized — is a staff that functions happily and efficiently 
together, each taking part in carrying the publishing process along to com- 
pletion. Every finished book has required the combined efforts of many 
individuals, many more indeed than the casual reader could possibly guess. 

So it goes, with book after book, each one traveling along on its own special 
path toward that glorious moment when, smelling most beautifully of print- 
er's ink and glue, it comes to hand right from the bindery, to be looked at, 
lingered over, and discussed in technical terms and with critical inspection 
far greater than any reader would render. And while one book may have 
arrived at this terminal point, others are in progress, some just starting the 
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initial phase. The only thing one can be sure of as an editor is that there will 
never be an idle moment — and, one hopes, never a dull one. 

The publishing seasons are usually two a year, spring and fall, each one 
prefaced by a sales conference. At this awesome event within a publishing 
house, the editorial and sales staffs gather, drawn in from all parts of the 
country, together with the advertising agency people and those concerned 
with all areas of promotion and publicity. Each editor must then present 
the books to be published within the next six months, hoping to convey to 
the salesmen and the advertising people the values, the excitements, the 
challenges of the books he has been deeply concerned with for so long. 
"Awesome" is indeed the word, but my own initial dread of these events was 
greatly allayed some years ago. We were to publish Harry Behn's first book 
of poetry for children, The Little Hill. A day or two before the conference 
our sales manager went over the list of new titles with me. "There's only one 
turkey on your list,” he said, “that book of poetry. No one buys poetry.” 
Out of deep conviction, but with an attempt at humor, I replied that he'd 
live to be proud of The Little Hill. At the sales meeting I gave the book the 
very best send-off I could, then turned to our sales manager and — foolishly 
— said, "So much for your turkey!" Whereupon, he called the salesmen, one 
by one, in turn. Each stood up and recited a poem by Harry Behn which 
he had memorized, leaving me overwhelmed — and overjoyed. Time has 
never dimmed our pride and pleasure in Harry Behn and The Little Hill. 

For the editor — and for the authors and artists concerned — there comes 
always an alarming period, the time when the finished book has been sent 
out to the reviewers and opinion-makers throughout the country. After so 
many months of detailed attention and intense concern, there is for the time 
being nothing more to be done. It is now up to others — the adult purchasers 
and the children themselves — to complete the picture. Only when reviews 
begin to come in, and letters from librarians, expressing approval and pleas- 
ure or doubt and criticism, does that time of suspense end and the people 
principally concerned begin to feel the life process of the book has been 
taken up once more. 

So much for the practical details of bringing a book into being. What are 
some of the wider aspects? We find ourselves today in a period of immense 
expansion in children's books both in number of titles and in their sales; 
this is due in major part to an unprecedented increase of population and, 
therefore, of schools and libraries, facts with which you are all familiar. 
From a quiet, steady but unspectacular part in publishing, children's book 
departments have rocketed into an important position in the industry. This 
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is not the unmixed blessing it might at first seem, for publishing prominence, 
like prominence in all walks of life, brings with it certain dangers. And to 
tread a wise path through the surrounding dangers is not easy. 

Let us first consider the market for children's books. The "population ex- 
plosion" (already a cliché in our language) plus a new emphasis on the 
value of school libraries and the use of general children's books as well as 
textbooks in the individual classrooms, mean that many more books are 
being purchased by schools than ever before. Parents, made increasingly 
aware that it is important for their children to read well to enhance their 
chances of success in later life, are buying more books or borrowing them in 
increasing numbers from public libraries. Emphasis on books is also currently 
increased by the serious scrutiny directed at the teaching of English and of 
reading in our schools and by the deep concern expressed because of re- 
vealed inadequacies. Many school people, who in the past have had little to 
do with general children's books, are now in a position to purchase them for 
supplementary reading; yet they must face this task with a severe shortage 
of trained professional people to turn to for help in book selection, and often 
with too few opportunities to examine books before acquiring them. Parents, 
too, are understandably sometimes at a loss in choosing soundly from the 
welter of books available. In the resultant confusion, the garish, the obvious, 
the loudly touted, deceptively packaged and merchandised book is frequent- 
ly taken up, whereas further search — or experienced advice — might often 
lead to something clearly superior in content and style, perhaps more chal- 
lenging for the child and certainly of more lasting value. 

In such a situation, inevitably some in the publishing world are tempted 
to make a quick killing, to "get in fast" with a kind of book for which there 
is a known and easy market; and certain writers are equally willing to par- 
ticipate. The almost incredible advances in science in today's world provide 
an excellent example of just such an exploitable area. The hue and cry is 
on — “science, science, science!” So, of course, publishers lists are filled with 
science books in all branches for all ages. New publishers come into being 
to produce only science books for children. Much of the material now avail- 
able is excellent; much is shoddy, cheaply conceived, cheaply executed and 
unworthy of a child's attention. But as long as an avid buying public exists, 
such ephemeral, made-to-order-in-a-hurry books will continue to be pub- 
lished. 

"Never in our history has there been greater need for men and women of 
vision and power to persuade. These qualities may, and assuredly do, take 
form and clarity from the facts of science but they live only in literature and 
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in the aspirations of the human heart." This statement, so apt for our time, 
was made by Anne Carroll Moore in 1920, almost a half century ago. She 
also spoke of "sadly confused theories concerning children's reading; to 
inform, instruct, or improve rather than to awaken, enlighten, and enlarge 
the minds and hearts of children." And she went on to say, "We are tired of 
substitutes for realities in writing for children — above all, with the com- 
monplace in theme, treatment and language — the proverbial stone in place 
of bread, in the name of education." She recognized in its incipience what 
has become evident to us in such grimly current fashion, namely that tech- 
nological and scientific advancement, no matter how breathtakingly fast or 
sweeping, cannot benefit man and man's descendants unless these great 
developments are applied by the knowledgeable mind and the understand- 
ing heart. 

In the 1960s, the confusion persists, intensified. Never were more books 
of facts and information available to young readers. There are series encom- 
passing almost every phase of knowledge one can think of. The postwar 
years have been most marked by the spate of such books. Some of them are 
of the highest quality — in conception, presentation, and illustration, and 
fully deserve high honors and long life. Some are useful and adequate until 
something better comes along. Some are carried only by the impetus of be- 
longing to well-advertised series. 

Increasingly, it is difficult for the truly individual voice to be heard, to 
find a publisher and, once published, to survive in the turmoil of thousands 
of other books. The creative piece of work that fits no established pattern has 
a more perilous course to follow than perhaps ever before. But happily, there 
is still a sufficient body of parents and teachers and librarians, people of deep 
involvement and concern everywhere, who value well-written, well.illus- 
trated, well-designed and produced books for children, and who buy them, 
so that the books can then be used by their ultimate readers and most honest 
audience — the children themselves. And what real joy it brings to an editor, 
author, or librarian to have a child say of a new book, with eyes shining and 
his heart in his voice, "This book is great!" That is a real reward. 

The predominant output of publishing activity, worthy though it may be, 
in demand though it may be, is not in itself quite enough. The supreme 
moments of immense excitement that illumine the publishing process as a 
whole and make it seem infinitely worthwhile, are those rare ones — ex- 
tremely rare — when the easy classifications of material, the assured profit 
motive, the known areas of approval, are dismissed in the certain recognition 
of something wonderfully new, vigorous, untried, that captures the editor's 
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imagination, that glows with highly individual expression, that cannot be 
denied as a work of art, that must be given a chance. In such decisions, an 
editor may move into areas where controversies center. This is the realm of 
intangibles, of esthetics, of the evaluation of quality. There are no rules, no 
concrete criteria. Time alone is the final judge of such an enterprise — and, 
for the final decision, time of such length that neither author, artist, editor, 
nor publisher may survive to know the result. The oncoming generations of 
children will. These are judgments that will be made in the far future, but 
they concern us deeply in the present. The pursuit of such experimental 
excellence, to give it a name, is perhaps the most hazardous, but the greatest 
adventure in publishing, for it is concerned with dreams rather than with 
dollars, perfection rather than profit. If we do not open our eyes and minds 
to it today, it may never survive to become a vital part of tomorrow and to 
join the expanding universe of the human spirit. 

Hence, how vital it continues to be to seek out, find, and foster the expres- 
sions of “a few men and women.” Consider some of the great and much loved 
books of childhood which are a rich experience for today’s children. Beatrix 
Potter wrote and painted, not to produce something quickly that would sell, 
but to amuse and please young friends. Kenneth Grahame and A. A. Milne 
had in mind their own beloved sons, just as Lewis Carroll was writing to 
delight a favorite little girl when he penned Alice in Wonderland, Each of 
these, when new, was an adventure in experimental excellence. 

The children’s books that last, that go from one generation to the next, 
are written because the author has something he wants to say — a story to 
tell, an emotion he is bound to share, a belief he holds dear. These are the 
books, written with loving conviction, with great skill, with no self-conscious 
tailoring in mind. These are the books — whether fact or fiction — which 
today's school curriculums should — and will — we hope, be flexible enough 
to accommodate, which publishers and editors must continue to seek and 
publish without having to trim and mould in an effort merely to accommo- 
date the curriculums. These are the books that will reach and stretch and 
fill a child's imagination and spirit, that will open whole new realms to his 
eager questing. 

As an editor, one of the things most clearly realized is the fact that each 
book that stems from a true creative impulse, a true desire to share knowl- 
edge or humor or adventure or joy in life and people, is endowed like a 
human being, in that it has its own particular life story, each as different and 
individual as are people. As an example, I think of Mary Norton's books 
about the Borrowers which are considered, by many, imaginative classics 
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even though they are contemporary. For those of you unfamiliar with the 
Borrowers, they are tiny people no taller than a pencil who live, mostly, in 
old quiet houses where they are unlikely to be seen and where they exist 
_ by borrowing from the larger world around them. An aspirin bottle top 
makes an excellent washbowl, for instance; a bit of red blotting paper makes 
a sumptuous rug. For years, Mary Norton had pondered the mystery of 
how things disappear — safety pins, buttons, stamps; one moment you 
have them, the next they're not to be found. Out of this commonplace 
wonder slowly grew her memorable, most beautifully conceived and writ- 
ten stories. 

She was working on her third book while living in a remote cottage on the 
North Devon coast, and each Saturday night took a batch of handwritten 
manuscript pages to the neighboring village where she'd meet her typist, a 
retired Royal Navy Chief Petty Officer, at the local pub. There she would 
go over her handwriting with him — quite unselfconsciously, until she real- 
ized one evening that the local farmers, who were there also, were begin- 
ning to look at her strangely and were obviously wondering whether a new 
kind of animal invasion was about to descend upon them since Mary and 
the petty officer were talking earnestly of creatures climbing down the drains, 
and making their homes behind baseboards! And then one day in America 
came a letter from Mary Norton announcing that the typing was completed 
and that she had brought the manuscript home from the village, together 
with other supplies, in a wheelbarrow, through the woods which were, as 
she put it, “awash, almost drowned, in bluebells.” What a picture — and 
what a life story that book has had sincel 

It is this individual order of book that elicits equally individual comment 
from perceptive reviewers. Louise Seaman Bechtel, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune about The Two Reds by Will and Nicolas, an unusual 
and controversial picture book when it first came out, said in part: “This 
restores one’s faith in the experimental daring of American publishers” — a 
statement full of much needed encouragement for editor, author, artist, and 
buying public alike. 

And what of the authors, with whom each book begins and without whom 
there would be no publishing industry? They are as varied in personality as 
their books, but they share a common knowledge — that writing is a soli- 
tary and a lonely occupation. Into it, the author must put his best effort — his 
heart and his imagination and his mind. He cannot stint of his efforts, he 
must believe in what he is doing, he must have the ability to write directly 
and lucidly, without affectation or condescension, so that children coming 
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to his book will be caught and held by the power of his imagination, his 
vitality, and his ability to communicate. 

The rewards of writing for children — apart from the purely monetary, 
which can be substantial — are great. For if children love and delight in a 
book, there is no more loyal or appreciative audience, and such a book will 
proudly meet the test of time and have a full life for many years. 

These, then, are some of the thoughts and beliefs and experiences of one 
editor of books for children. If I may choose one point to re-emphasize, it 
is this: The most important responsibility today — and no doubt in the years 
to come — for those of us involved in this remarkable and stimulating enter- 
prise of providing many books for many children is to keep our minds and 
hearts open and receptive to the new and the untried ventures whose crea- 
tors will perhaps join that band whom Anne Carroll Moore described as 
“a few men and women who can persuade others of the truth of what they 
see and feel." 

To the children of New York City, of the United States, and indeed of the 
world, Anne Carroll Moore's lifelong pursuit of excellence in books and in 
people has meant — and continues to mean — an enrichment of spirit and 
a tranpsort to the joyous adventure of reading that, once discovered, remains 
with one forever. 





Drawing by Beth and Joe Krush 
for Mary Norton’s Borrowers 


William Godwin and the Political Herald and Review 


By JAck W. MARKEN 
Slippery Rock State College, Pennsylvania 


IOGRAPHERS of William Godwin have generally devoted few pages 

to Godwin’s life before the publication of his Enquiry Concerning Polit- 
ical Justice in 1793. For instance, Ford K. Brown devotes less than thirty-five 
pages to the thirty-seven years of Godwin's life before the Enquiry.’ I have 
elsewhere shown that during these important early years Godwin had pub- 
lished ten works of various types — sermons, biography, novels, and political 
pamphlets — and had written the lengthy historical portions of the New 
Annual Register during the years 1783-1791? Letters among Lord Abinger's 
papers show that Godwin was also a principal writer for, and later editor of, 
the Political Herald and Review during 1785-1786. But his work on this 
magazine has never been clearly explained. Charles Kegan Paul, his first 
biographer, who had access to the Abinger papers, devotes only one para- 
graph to his work on the Political Herald? Brown writes of his "valuable 
connection" with this publication, but states erroneously (page 28) that 
Godwin possibly wrote the articles “over the signature ‘Ignotus. " The pur- 
pose of this article is to give a full description of the Political Herald and 
Review, to discuss Godwin's connection with it and his contributions to it, 
and to identify the contributions of others to the magazine. 


I 


THE Political Herald and Review is important in its own right. Charles James 
Fox and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, leaders of the Whig opposition in the 
House of Commons, decided to establish the magazine early in 1785 in order 
to propagandize Whig views. Casting around for competent writers, they 
secured the services of Gilbert Stuart as their editor and William Thomson 
and William Godwin as principal writers. Besides other works, Stuart had 
written A Historical Dissertation of the English Constitution and A View of 
Society in Europe, both of which had already gone through several editions. 
He had also been one of the chief writers for the Monthly Review, editor of 
the Edinburgh Magazine and Review, and a principal writer on the staff of 


1 The Life of William Godwin (London 1926). His discussion of Political Justice begins on p 34. 
2 See my articles “William Godwin’s Writing for the New Annual Register,” MLN rxvm (Nov 
1953) 477-479; and “The Canon and Chronology of William Godwin’s Early Works,” MLN 
Lxix (March 1954) 176-180. 

8 William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries (Boston 1876) 1 24. 
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the English Review. Thomson's reputation was almost as good as Stuart's. 
He had written a successful continuation of Robert Watson's History of Philip 
III of Spain, his own Travels in Europe, Asia and. Africa, and his satirical 
novel, The Man in the Moon. Besides this he had been a reviewer for the 
European Magazine and a writer for the English Review. Godwin was also 
already an important writer. His several books included a biography of the 
elder Pitt, Lord Chatham, which had gone through a second edition and had 
been pirated in Ireland. Moreover, he had written two political pamphlets 
directly supporting the Whigs: his A Defence of the Rockingham Party, in 
Their Late Coalition with the Right Honourable Frederick Lord North, pub- 
lished in May 1783; and his Instructions to a Statesman, Humbly Inscribed 
to the Right Honourable George, Earl Temple, published in January 1784. 
Both pamphlets strongly supported Fox and his Whig predecessors in office. 
Godwin had also written for the English Review and, of course, continued his 
work on the Neto Annual Register, writing steadily for this periodical as late 
as the summer of 1791. 


Announcements in the newspapers during 1785-86 show that the Political 
Herald and Review first appeared during the early part of August 1785. The 
Morning Chronicle & London Advertiser for Monday, August 8, says: “This 
day is published, price 1/ the first number of a New Periodical Undertaking, 
entitled The Political Herald, & Review; or, a Survey of domestic and Foreign 
politics; & a Critical Account of political and historical publications.” * Suc- 
ceeding numbers appeared regularly at monthly intervals: the second number 
on September 2; the third on October 3; the fourth in early November; the 
fifth on December 1; the sixth on January 3 1786; the seventh on February 1; 
the eighth on March 1. This was followed on March 6 with the publication 
for 6s. 6d. of the first volume of the collected numbers. The ninth number 
appeared on April 3; the tenth on May 1; the eleventh on June 2; the twelfth 
on July 4. Then, for some unexplainable reason, no more notices of publica- 
tion of any numbers appear in the newspapers, but it can fairly be assumed 
that the magazine appeared punctually at monthly intervals until the eigh- 
teenth number at the end of 1786 or in January 1787. 


* Besides this information, the title-page contains the following: London. Printed for G. G. J. and 
J. Robinson, Pater-Noster-Row. M DCC LXXXV. Volumes x and o are dated 1786 on the title- 
pages. The University of P lvania copy (the only nee one I have seen) has “By Gilbert 
Stuart LLD” written on the title-page of Volume I. According to the sale catalogue of Godwin’s 
library, Godwin had Dr Parr’s copy of the complete magazine among his books. This copy sold 
for 1/6 on Saturday, June 18 1836. The books are octavo. The size oft the letterpress is 334 x 614 
inches. 

5 I am indebted for all information concerning the publication dates to Miss Alexandra Schepeler, 
researcher in the British Museum. 
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In an “Advertisement” on signature A, in Volume I the writers state their 
intentions in the new magazine. In part, they say: 


THIS Pamphlet, which will be continued occasionally, is confined entirely 
to Politics and History. . . . It will examine into the measures of Govern- 
ment, record the proceedings of Parliament, enter into speculations upon 
constitutional points, and canvass in succession the variety of subjects 
which have a reference to the prosperity and interests of the British Em- 
pire. At the same time it will occasionally make excursions into the region 
of Foreign Politics, state the condition of the different Powers of Europe, 
attend to the affairs of America, and engage extensively in political reason- 
ings upon present events, and with regard to future contingencies. 


But they will not “confine themselves" to this alone. They propose also to 
give "a critical account of every political and historical production which 
shall appear in Great Britain, Ireland, and America"; they will also criticize 
the “more eminent of the foreign publications on politics and history.” They 
deny that they are “an organ of faction, or a trumpet for prerogative. They 
will direct themselves by the letter and spirit of the Constitution; and it is 
by this standard that they will judge of measures and men.” They desire “To 
foster the spirit of patriotism, to encourage the > virtue of the good citizen, to 
afford just delineations of public measures. 

As this advertisement indicates, each Auber of the Political Herald is 
divided into two sections: the first is entitled “Political and Historical Specu- 
lations” in all numbers; the second section is “A Review of Political and His- 
torical Publications.” Though the number of pages for each section varies 
slightly in each number, throughout the eighteen numbers there is an average 
of forty pages devoted to each of these sections. 

A candid reading of approximately 700 pages of “Political and Historical 
Speculation” will hardly convince one that the Political Herald was not “an 
organ of faction,” unless the pervading support of Fox and the Whigs per- 
suades him that the Whigs alone “directed themselves by the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution.” In almost every number of the magazine Pitt and 
his fellow Tory cabinet members are repeatedly castigated. 

The youthful Pitt undergoes an excoriating personal attack. He is a “young 
Collegian” (x1 6), “a wordy boy" (xx 22), whose “impatient and childish 
activity threatens more calamities to his country” (1 125) than any patriotic 
man would dream of. As a “young man without experience” (1 87), “a 
boaster and a barren speculatist” (1 117), “without vigour” (1 126), he is 
accused of using “doubling, quibbling, and cunning conduct on which he 
hopes to establish his power” (m 120). He is practically an accident — an 
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unfortunate one — who has “no solid claim to be ranked in the first class of 
the state" (1108). He is repeatedly accused of mismanagement (1 359; x 329; 
m 120) and even worse. He is accused of “secretly undermining the founda- 
tion, and subverting the pillars, of the English Constitution" (m 329). 
Accompanying this criticism of Pitt is a scathing condemnation of his 

ministry: 

The complexion of the present cabinet is, the animal vivacity of young, 

active, raw-boned, and hungry men, tempered by the cautious artifices of 

the law, and under the shelter of the crown, directed secretly to private 


interest; whether that interest consists in the love of money, or in vanity, 
or in ambition. (u 268) 


Pitts cabinet is “composed of shreds and patches of all parties, so its 
measures are composed of shreds and patches furnished by all parties also" 
(11199). The cabinet members, 


Professed adventurers, barristers, and men of tame and servile dispositions, 
who veer with every wind, and are blown about from one plan to another 
by the changing breath of the court, are deemed sufficient for conducting 
the affairs of a great and free people. The great families that introduced 
liberty upon a regular system, at the revolution are set at nought; and their 
principles subverted, and made an object of derision. (m 3) 


Individual members of the ministry are singled out for special condemna- 
tion. Henry Dundas, Treasurer of the Navy, receives particularly bitter de- 
nunciation. Since Gilbert Stuart thought of him as a personal enemy, as 
well as a traitor to Scotland, this is perhaps understandable.® Dundas is 
called Henry IX, after "the most graceless monarch of our island," Henry 
VIII (xu 331). He is accused of immoral conduct and of being hated in his 
native Scotland. His ambition and corruption "seem to go hand in hand" - 
(u 20). He “has found a secret and concealed path to greater power and 
consequence," though he is "equally a stranger to the elegant and the pro- 
found parts of learning; barbarous in his speech and insolent in his manners; 
without parliamentary knowledge or experience of affairs, to cover his defects 
of genius" (m 162). 


9 In an address Lord Buchan gave to the Society of Antiquities of Scotland (reported tn The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, uv [Oct 1786] 906) he says: "Let it be remembered, that the worst 
that can be said of Stuart is, that he was a violent satyrist, and stopped at nothing to pull down 
a man whom he considered as a chief advocate for absolute power in this country and nation, 
whilst at the same time he continued the integrity of his political creed. But of the sycophants of 
D-——, it may be affirmed, that they support a man who despises them in his heart, derides 
them in his conduct. . . .” I conjecture that the scathing criticism of Dundas in the essay “Parallels 
in the Manner of Plutarch" (u 329-332), an mime article, is by Stuart. 
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Charles Jenkinson, later Lord Hawkesbury, President of the Board of Trade 
in 1786, is accused of having no power of understanding. *His knowledge is 
a vast chaos of unformed materials, repulsive to the gay, and too often 
useless to the tractable. He is never capable either of promptitude or selection, 
unless the subject respecting which these qualities are to be exercised, is allied 
to stratagem and evasion and concealment" (1 404). 

The Duke of Richmond, Master-General of the Ordnance, has "the tran- 
quillity of plodding patience, and the haughtiness of self-conceit, which 
mistakes the wanderings of a restless mind, unable to fix with vigour on one 
subject, for the excursions of genius, and which regards the illicit desires of 
a royal debauchee, as the most illustrious of descents" (1 192). 

Certainly if all these things are true, and this ministry remains in power, 
"the kingdom will continue to suffer. The nation can have no hope, but from 
their removal. . . . To the salvation of this country and of Ireland, nothing can 
operate effectually, but the establishment of an administration in which there 
shall appear ability, experience, rectitude, and vigour" (1 175). Such a satis- 
factory administration as this could only come into being, however, if Charles 
James Fox and his party came into power. 

Since the Political Herald is so full of the criticism of Pitt’s ministry, 
there is naturally less material on Fox and the Whigs than on the Tories, but 
such material as there is is almost uniformly laudatory. “The character of 
Mr. Fox for probity of manners, for candour, openness and generosity of 
temper, and for a sincere and steady attachment to the principles of the 
constitution, is placed beyond all doubt with such as who know him, or have 
an opportunity of conversing with those who do” (m 176). Some might 
think that Fox would work for his “own relief and aggrandizement” if he 
came back into power, but this is not so: he is independent, and his mind and 
spirit cannot be “diverted from their generous and fixed pursuits by any 
depression of fortune" (1176). He is praised as “one of the most extraordinary 
personages that ever appeared in British annals.” He has “profound penetra- 
tion, and a manly vigour in determination, seldom found conjoined with more 
showy talents. In him they seem to be derived from the same source, the 
universal fertility of his invention, and the commanding superiority of his 
judgment” (m 36). He is apostrophized as a man possessing “inexhaustible 
fertility," “unconquerable animation," “profound sagacity,” and “clear and 
intrepid zeal” (x 11). 

His friends’ qualities receive praise also: “the amiable, the penetrating, 
the benevolent, and the universal genius of Mr. Burke" (1 15); “the candour, 
the clearness, the spirit, and the integrity of Lord John Cavendish” (1 15). 
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Burke is "the grand pillar of the rights and privileges of his countrymen" 
(m 195). 

The denunciation of the individual Tories in the Political Herald is ac- 
companied with repeated denunciation of the measures they introduced in 
Parliament. Conversely, the praise of the individual Whigs is coupled with 
praise of the measures they had formerly advocated and approval of the 
Whig position on current proposals. The touchiest subject left over from Fox's 
Whig administration, which fell at the end of 1783, was his East India Bill. 
When veto of this bill in the House of Lords resulted in Fox's overthrow, 
Pitt came into power, though his position was shaky throughout most of 
1784. In the “Critique of the Administration of Mr. Pitt,” which appears at 
intervals in the Political Herald,’ Foxs East India Bill is praised as “of all 
legislative measures the most generous, the most magnanimous and compre- 
hensive . . . that dared to meet all the terrors of the crown in defence of a 
despised constitution . . . " (11 389). Speaking of Pitt's East India Bill, Wil- 
liam Thomson says that it “transgressed” all “maxims which govern the con- 
duct of wise legislators” (1: 93). He says that Pitt’s bill must be repealed. All 
of the difficulty with the bill would have been avoided if Fox’s bill had been 
adopted. 

On such other major issues of the times as the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, opposition to the trade agreements with Ireland, and the creation 
of new peers (which effectively stacked the House of Lords in the Tories’ 
favor), the writers for the Political Herald supported the Whig view and 
opposed the Tories at almost every turn, so that a study of this periodical 
throws additional light on the Whig position during this period. 


II 


IN number of contributions, William Godwin was not the most important 
writer for the Political Herald; William 'Thomson was. But it is evident that 
Godwin was considered by the Whig leaders to be second in command. 
Gilbert Stuart's notorious drinking habits had already begun to affect his 
health at this time, and William Thomson's obdurate and irascible tempera- 
ment made him unsuited for complete trust. Godwin had already proved 


7 This is the first essay in the Political Herald, and I attribute it on tenuous evidence to Stuart. 
Both Godwin and Thomson mention the names of most of the important articles they wrote for 
the magazine, and neither would have omitted such an important writing as the "Critique," 
which appeared at intervals throughout the first twelve numbers of the periodical. Thereafter 
that series disappears, which gives some support to the ascription because Stuart was either os 
or dead during the time when the last five or six numbers were being put together. As editor, 
Stuart would probably let his essay stand first in the first number. 
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his staunch support of the Whig philosophy in his early writings and else- 
where. For this reason, when Stuart suffered an attack of jaundice followed 
by dropsy in late 1785, it was not his close friend, the prolific Thomson, who 
took over and later moved into the editorship, but the young Godwin.® 
Godwin had begun his work for the magazine in July 1785, as he indicates 
in a note preserved among the Abinger MSS. Unfortunately neither there, 
nor in a letter which he addressed evidently to Sheridan late in 1786 and in 
which he describes himself as “the editor of the Political Herald," ° does he 
particularize his early contributions. But he does reveal the pseudonym over 


which he contributed a number of important articles. He writes: 
Sir, 

I have the honour to address you as the editor of the Political Herald. 
Itis notfor me to say how far that pamphlet is to be regarded as an object 
of any kind of importance, but as it was called into existence with your 
participation, I am pius s should cease to exist without your knowl- 
edge. Mr. Robinson, the bookseller, has, I think, acted in the business with 
honour & propriety. He had determined to continue the publication at all 
events to the close of the present year. I believe I may claim the merit, 
if merit is due, of having induced him to this determination. Farther he 
conceived it would be absurd to proceed without some communication 
& without a mutual understanding. He thinks himself the rather entitled 
to this, as the publication is a losing bargain to him, & as he professes not 
to entertain the remotest wish of gaining by it. 

As I have stood in the situation of editor since the death of Dr. Stuart, 
I may perhaps be indulged in observing, that the part I have taken in this 
business has been an affair of principle & conviction. This will be believed 
when I observe, that, unconnected with any man, & unmoved but by the 
dictate of my own judgment, I published my ideas to the world in the 


8 According to the European Magazine and London Review, x (Oct 1786) 238, Stuart suffered 
from an attack of jaundice followed by dropsy "about ten months ago." He went to Hampstead, 
then to Berwick in July, arriving "in a very decayed state.” He died "on the 13th of August last, 
at his father’s house in Fisherrow, near Edinburgh, in the 42d year of his age.” Thomson 
“attended him during his voyage" to Berwick. Since the 12th number of the Political Herald 
was published on July 4 1786, chances are that Stuart was not well enough to supervise the 
review beyond that number, and Godwin would have become caretaker editor during the time 
Thomson and Stuart were away. Godwin’s letter to Lord P quoted below, was sent on 
July 24 1786, and in it he calls himself the editor of the Political Herald. 

9 This letter (I quote from Godwin's original rough draft) was probably addressed to Richard 
B. Sheridan, who seems to have been the guiding hand in affairs connected with the Political 
Herald. C. Kegan Paul in William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries (Boston 1878) 
I 24, says: "Some attempts were made to revive [the Political Her under Godwin's own 
editorship, and Sheridan, as representing Mr. Fox's party, had repeated interviews with Godwin 
on the subject. It was oposi to him that he should receive a regular stipend from funds set 
apart for political purposes by the adherents to the of Mr. Fox, but this he declined, 
resolving to limit his pecuniary advantages to the fair profits of the pamphlet.” I have not seen 
the letters on which Paul bases these remarks, but Godwin's letter indicates his statements are 
based on fact. It is, however, doubtful that there were “pecuniary advantages" to be gained from 
continuing the magazine. 
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beginning of the year 1784, in a trifling pamphlet, entitled, Instructions to 
a Statesman. As I can have no recommendation to your notice but the 
papers I have written, I take the liberty to add that among others in the 
Political Herald, all the letters with the signature Mucius were contributed 
by me. 

The motive Sir of my present address is merely to suggest the necessity 
of coming to some decision with respect to Mr. Robinson. If he be satisfied, 
I would te understood as esteeming myself honoured in contributing my 
industry and abilities for the support of the E At the same time 
I would take the liberty to mention, that possibly some kind of com- 
munication would contribute to its value & success. I should myself be 
extremely happy to wait upon you, sir, & to receive from you every kind 
of assistance you might think proper to affoxd. 

It would be very easy in that case to make any variations or improve- 
ments in the plan of the work you should be so obliging to suggest. 

[I shall be allowed to express my determination] ?* 

[The same principle, that led me to my present I would at the same 
time beg to be indulged in the assertion of my own independence; & the 
peremptorily to reject all private & personal advantage to myself.] 

I disdain the prospect of any private & personal advantage; & am de- 
sirous, if my efforts be of the smallest service, to retain the consciousness 
of their having been disinterested & sincere. 


Muctus is signed to the following articles in the Political Herald: "To the 
Right Hon. William Wyndham Grenville, Joint Paymaster of His Majesty's 
Forces" (1175-182); "To the Right Honourable Edmund Burke" (1321-329); 
“To the Right Honourable William Pitt" (x1 175-183); “To the Right Hon- 
ourable William Pitt" (n 241-249); "To the Right Honourable Henry Dun- 
das, Treasurer of the Navy" (u 402-411); "Modern Characters, by the Right 
Honourable William Pitt" (m 19-24); “To the People of Ireland: Letter I" 
(m 268-275). 

Much of the content of the first six of these essays is similar to the content 
of the other essays in the magazine. Godwin criticizes the members of Pitt's 
ministry and their Parliamentary bills, but he praises Fox and the Whigs. 
Often these criticisms are heavily sarcastic, a tone Godwin frequently used 
in his early political writings. He says that he had looked forward to Pitt's 
coming into power because he was the son of such an illustrious father, but: 


It was reserved to us, to see a young man of noble birth, and crowned 
with paternal laurels, in the first step of his progress surpass these great 
masters [the Earl of Danby and Sir Robert Walpole] of contamination 
and depravity. You, Sir, have happily connected vices, that before stood 
most aloof from each other, subornation and extortion: with one hand you 
have drawn away the resources and perpetuated the oppressions of a 


92 Square brackets enclose words canceled in Godwin's draft. 
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ruined world; and with the other you have scattered lavishly the baleful 
infection, which is to root away the last remains of British honour and 
British virtue. (1 181) 


Speaking of Pitt later, he says: "If the world would but once shake off the 
idle and ridiculous prejudice in favour of your profession; would estimate you 
by your real merits, and try you by the same laws which govern all other 
men, we should no longer see virtue trampled upon, honour insulted, and 
all the decencies of society violated with impunity” (xx 24). As usual the 
leaders of the Whigs are praised. Fox and Burke are coupled as “generous 
and expansive spiritis . . . alike strangers to the littleness of envy" (1324). 

But it is not primarily the statements on the men and the political events 
that make Godwin's essays interesting and important. Scattered through the 
Mucus papers are his opinions on literary and philosophical writers and on 
political theory which interest the reader because they reveal the germina- 
tion of ideas, opinions, and attitudes present in his later writings. 

That he knew the classical writers is apparent in his quoting from them in 
the essays, but his judgment of modern prose writers and his study of them 
reveals his early interest in contemporary philosophy. In a long passage in 
his Address to Edmund Burke, he writes: 


Of prose writers in the English language, the most distinguished, in my 
opinion, are a Swift and a Hume, a Shaftesbury and a Bolingbroke. But 
Swift, with much purity of expression, and much perspicuity and elegance 
of form, has a dryness and austerity of Character, that are necessarily re- 
pulsive to every mind. In Hume, though infinitely more courteous and 
amiable and attractive than Swift, we desiderate a dignity and energy of 
style, and acknowledge neither the sternness nor spirit of inflexible recti- 
tude. With all the advantages of these writers, you [Burke] breathe the 
soul of genuine freedom and untemporizing ardour, at the same time that 
you lead us, by the fairest paths and through the most enchanting pros- 
pects, to the temple of purity, devotion and benevolence. Shaftesbury 
indeed is gay and amusing, but is something too familiar in his gaeity and 
too laboured in his mirth: and Bolingbroke is eloquent, energetic and 
strong, but with a complication of style that distracts our attention, and a 
roughness of manner, somewhat allied to the freedom and irregularity of 
his conduct. . . . I have often been inclined to look upon Rousseau as the 
most finished of the writers that have endeavoured to instruct mankind in 
philosophy, or to captivate their affections with tenderness and pathos. 
(1322-323) 


Later in the essay, he says: 


One of the characteristics which accompany uncommon genius, espe- 
cially when it is more conversant in imagination than in abstract science, 
and has more to do with morals and sentiment than with pure speculation, 
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is a refined and exquisite sensibility. This is the quality to which we are 
bound to ascribe that weakness and imbecility of the character of Rous- 
seau. . . . Tremblingly alive to the malice of his enemies and the negligence 
of his friends, he became the sport of designing vice. (1 326) 


As a result of this, Godwin says, Rousseau created a world of his own. 

In another of these essays, “Modern Characters,” Godwin reveals his read- 
ings in some other philosophers. Speaking about the motives for Warren 
Hastings’ actions in India, he asks: 

Did Mr. Pitt never hear of the association of ideas? Has he never learned 
that one action might have, not two, but two hundred causes, concurring 
in its production? Did he never read Hartley, or Locke, or any of the 


great philosophers who have treated this subject? Did he never find in 
Pope, the most superficial pretender to philosophy, that 


‘One single action shall its end produce, 
"Yet serves to second too some other use.’ (ur 22) 


These quotations show that Godwin had already read and studied the 
writers who were later to influence his Enquiry Concerning Political Justice.” 
Subsequent statements in the Mucrus papers also show that he had already 
formulated some of the basic ideas which appear in Political Justice. Many 
of these have become platitudes by now so that it is difficult to see any hero- 
ism in a public writer who held them in Godwin's time. That to hold them 
and express them was often personally dangerous, especially a few years 
later, has, however, been amply shown by many historians of the period. 
Some of Godwin's ideas are accounted for, however, by the fact that he con- 
sidered himself a Whig and would naturally oppose many of the political 
principles held by the Tories. "The creed of a Whig,” Godwin says, “neces- 
sarily taught me to imagine the house of commons the first power in the 
constitution. All the checks it was permitted to exert upon the aristocracy, 
but especially upon the monarchical branch, were to me in the utmost degree 
precious. The exclusive grant of the public money, the right of dismissing his 
majesty's ministers, and the claim to have their confidence considered as an 
indispensable requisite in the nomination of a cabinet, appeared the pal- 
ladiums of liberty and the bulwarks of the constitution" (1: 242). 

One observes here that Godwin still accepts the principles in the English 
Constitution. The fault is only that the wrong set of ministers are interpreting 


10 For these sources, see particularly F. E. L. Priestley, ed, Enquiry Concerning Political Justice 
and its Influence on Morals and Happiness, Third ed corrected, University of Toronto, Department 
of English, Studies and Texts No 2 (Toronto 1946) m passim. 
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it. He is yet some distance from the position taken in Political Justice, where 
he declares:“With what delight must every well informed friend of mankind 
look forward, to the auspicious period, the dissolution of political govern- 
ment, of that brute engine, which has been the only perennial cause of the 
vices of mankind, and which, as has abundantly appeared in the progress 
of the present work, has mischiefs of various sorts incorporated with its 
substance, and no otherwise removable than by its utter annihilationl" (3d 
ed; 1798 u 212). Even as early as the Muarus papers, however, he makes this 
statement: "An absolute government, as you [Pitt] well knew, was the pro- 
lific mother of every species of depravity” (u 247). From this distrust of 
absolute government, he moved to distrust of all governments. He does speak 
in an address to Pitt about the “dissimulation and falsehood of Britain” (n 
183) when referring to the government's dealings with the natives of India, 
but he is here condemning the "contamination and depravity" of Pitt and his 
fellow ministers, rather than condemning the whole country. It was later 
that he lost faith in government, at least in theory. 

The last Mucius paper appears in Number xvi of the Political Herald 
(probably published in November 1786). It bears the title “To the People 
of Ireland: Letter L" which suggests that Godwin planned to write other 
addresses to the Irish if the magazine continued into 1787. This paper is 
interesting because it offers us, among other things, the opportunity to com- 
pare the young Godwin’s views with the young Shelley's views on the same 
subject, though they were written twenty-five years apart and the intervening 
years provide for differences in emphasis. Godwin wrote his paper to express 
his views about Pitt's Irish Propositions. When first introduced, Pitt’s Propo- 
sitions would have "established complete free trade, commercial equality 
and reciprocity between England and Ireland; the latter country purchasing 
the advantage by an annual contribution to the support of the British navy.” ** 
The propositions had been regarded favorably in an earlier article in the 
Herald, "Observations Concerning the Union of Great Britain and Ireland." +? 
But they had since been changed, possibly for the worse, as the result of the 
jealousy which English manufacturers had of growing Irish Industry. The 
new Propositions, among other strictures, would bind the Irish Parliament 
to accept a great many laws that might later be enacted by the English Par- 
11 W, E. H. Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century (New ed, London 1802) 
ne is signed Graccuus and was probably contributed by Dr James Grant, 1743?- 
1835, a liberal who was the friend of Sir James MacIntosh, Francis Jeffrey, and other eminent 
men. In a letter to Godwin, Thomson points out that Grant is the author of “Power and Views 


of France: The Imbecility of the Present British Ministry,” in the Political Herald 1 351-359, 
which is also signed GnACCHUS. 
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liament. These later Propositions were unsatisfactory to the Trish Parliament, 
though they had accepted the original ones. 

Godwin addresses the Irish as "Freemen and Citizens" and compliments 
them as one of the two nations in the present who have "entered the career 
of heroism and liberty" (m 268); the other is America. Ireland, he says, will 
be remembered with honor, and her heroes in her struggles for freedom, 
Charlemont, Grattan, Sharman, and Flood, “will be inrolled by posterity in 
the brightest pages of historic fame” (269). He advocates laissez-faire in 
commerce and freedom of the press for the Irish, saying: 


The men, to whom in reality the knee of every Briton bows, a Thurlow, 
a Hawkesbury and a Dundas, are a triumvirate of the greatest tories, the 
most determined adventurers in the cause of arbitrary power, that this 
country ever boasted. . . . The bill against the liberty of the press, the pro- 
ceedings by attachment, the promotion of the most obnoxious and un- 
popular characters in Ireland, the establishment of an arbitrary police, are 
a part of a catalogue of despotism, always repeated, and never to be for- 
gotten. (271) 


He says that England’s object is to bring about the political annihilation 
of that country, and congratulates the Irish on making their voice heard 
“with energy and effect” (273). The Irish legislature should be independent 
of every other power; by a political union Ireland will lose her independence. 
She should not give up her constitution for a specious promise of commercial 
advantage. “You are to part with liberty, with constitution, with independ- 
ence. And these are the lures by which you are to invite merchants to settle 
among you. ... Are you clear-sighted and intelligent to a proverb, merely 
that at last you may be taken in by assertions, hollow and destitute. of the 
slightest plausibility?” (275). These are the principal arguments in God- 
win's letter. Doubtlessly he intended to write more. 

Godwin does not advocate open rebellion — at least not in this letter, 
though he does commend the Irish on having an army of 80,000 men "kept 
together by the abstract, but liberal principles of independence and constitu- 
tion" (274). But the tone of the letter is such that it is easy to imagine he 
would have counseled revolt later. It is somewhat amusing and ironical to 
compare his advice to the Irish with his comments to Shelley years later 
concerning the young poet's Address which repeatedly advocates moderation 
and peaceful discussion and suggests, at the most, the formation of an Associ- 
ation among the Irish for discussing their problems. When Shelley sent God- 
win a copy of his Proposals for an Association (published in March 1812), 
Godwin, then fifty-six, wrote to him that "an association is a most ill-chosen 
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and ill-qualified mode of endeavouring to promote the political happiness of 
mankind. And I think of your pamphlet, however commendable and lovely 
are many of its sentiments, that it will either be ineffective to its immediate 
object, or that it has no very remote tendency to light again the flames of 
rebellion and war...” (Paul u 204). Then the old Godwin makes a statement 
which neither the young Godwin nor the young Shelley could find palatable: 


One principle that I believe is wanting in you, and in all our too fervent 
and impetuous reformers, is the thought that almost every institution and 
form of society is good in its place and in the period of time to which it 
belongs. How many beautiful and admirable effects grew out of Popery 
and the monastic institutions in the period when they were in their genuine 
health and vigour. To them we owe almost all our logic and our literature. 
What excellent effects do we reap, even at this day, from the feudal system 
and from chivalry! In this point of view nothing perhaps can be more 
worthy of our applause than the English Constitution. (11 205-208) 


The only other absolutely identifiable contributions to the Political Herald 
by Godwin are “Memoirs of the Administration of the Goverment of Madras 
During the Presidency of Lord Macartney” (m 81-98, 330—346, 401-416). 
These essays, which I do not intend to summarize here, praise Lord Macart- 
ney and contain a history of the complicated events in India before his 
arrival there in June 1781. They are unsigned, but Godwin’s authorship is 
revealed through an interesting interchange of letters with Macartney: 


Godwin to Lord Macartney '? 


My lord, [July 24 1786] 

The editor of the P.H. & R. who has the honour to address you, is 
desirous of adorning his publication with a narrative of your lordships 
administration in the East Indies. You my lord, are perfectly sensible how 
difficult it must be to procure perfect & complete materials for the history 
of so distant & so recent transactions. It would be an extreme blemish to 
what I design to be obliged to omit important affairs, or suffer that to 
remain in doubt & obscurity which might be cleared up with the greatest 
honour & satisfaction. I am far from being willing to expose myself to the 
imputation of a sycophant or a flatterer, but when from the leading fea- 
tures of the conduct of a public character I have [been] led to form an 
honourable opinion of him, I am not afraid of being induced to alter that 
opinion in consequence of an examination of the minutes back of his story. 


18 George Earl Macartney was an old friend of Fox’s family. He had a long career in public 
service besides serving with the East India Company. By this company he was offered the post 
of governor-general in India to succeed Warren Hastings, but he refused and the post went to 
Lord Cornwallis. 
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If it suited your lordships convenience to furnish me with any kind 
of materials which have not yet come before the public eye it would confer 
upon me a lasting obligation. 


I have &c.— 


Lord Macartney's answer 


Charles Street July 27 1786 
Sir 
The letter with which you have favored me of the 24th Instant men- 
tions such laudable motives for your desire of information relative to the 
affairs of India, during my administration there, & contains besides such 
handsome expressions of your general idea of my conduct, that it is with 
reluctance that I decline complying with your request for a communica- 
tion on that subject. But those materials are consigned in the archives of 
the East India Company to whom I think they properly belong, nor have 
I in any instance published, or authorized the publication of any part of 
them. There is not a single transaction of my government, even of the 
minutest nature whatsoever, which I can have an interest, or a wish to 
conceal from the public Eye, but it might not be becoming on me to be 
the channel of communication. 
I am, Sir, your most humble servant 


Macartney 


Godwin to Sir George Staunton !* 

Sir 

The editor of the Political Herald desirous of doing justice to the 
subject of the Essay which stands first in the inclosed pamphlet,!5 took 
the liberty of addressing to lord Macartney a general request of com- 
munication relative to the matter he has undertaken. Perhaps in the zeal 
that prompted me to desire to set a great & virtuous character in its 
fullest light I forgot the delicacy that might restrain the principal actor 
from contributing his assistance in any way to a matter of this sort. But 
I am not aware that this delicacy applies to the friend of lord Macartney. 
I still feel myself unpleasantly at a loss upon some of the more recent 
particulars of which I design to treat, & I must for some reasons decline 
the method lord Macartney obligingly suggested to me of having recourse 
to the proper persons at the India house. If sir George should be disposed 


14 Sir George Staunton, a long-time friend of Lord Macartney, had been the latter’s secretary 
from the time Macartney had been appointed governor of Matias in 1781. He was knighted in 
1785. He was an intimate friend of Burke and had received high personal recommendations 
from Macartney to Fox. 

16 “Memoirs of the Administration of the Government of Madras during the Presidency of Lord 
Macartney” stands first in No xiv (m 81-98) and in No xvm (m 401—418) of the Political 
Herald. Yt also appears in m 330-346. On p 416 is a note that the material is to be continued, 
but since this is the last number of the magazine, it is of course not continued. On m 63-65 is 
a review of Correspondence between Lord Macartney and Major-General Stuart. The favorable 
tone of this review in which Macartney is “not less eminent for wisdom, moderation, firmness 
and policy, than for virtue” leads me to believe that Godwin also wrote this review. 
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to honour my plan with his attention, I would endeavour by specifying the 
points where I was least informed, or in any other way, to diminish his 
trouble. 

I have the honour to be —— 


This puts Godwin's known contributions to the Political Herald at less 
than a hundred pages, but included here are no reviews and no unsigned 
essays except the one on Macartney's administration. Because almost all the 
articles by William Thomson are signed "Ignotus," I suspect that some of the 
unsigned are by Godwin, which would raise his total; and, of course, he must 
have written some of the reviews, since he was one of the chief writers for 
the magazine. 


III 


WHILE Godwin was the editor during the last few months of the Political 
Herald's existence he was living at 16 Upper Berkeley Street in Portman 
Square. William Thomson wrote to him here frequently about his work on 
the magazine, and these letters are preserved among the Abinger MSS. In 
one letter Thomson asks Godwin to "assign to the signature of Ignotus the 
Character of the present Age & one or two more Essays from w^ the printer 
told me you had expunged it." Godwin did add the signature, and Thomson 
in a further note says: "What I write in the form of Letters [to the Editor], 
I think, it would not be right to mention as belonging to Ignotus," which 
establishes him definitely as the writer using that signature. With this and 
other information in these letters, it is possible to identify Thomson's contri- 
butions in the form of essays, although only a few of his reviews can be 
identified. Most useful is a list in volume m (240) of “all the papers" contrib- 
uted by IcNorus.* Further essays and reviews may be added on other 


16 I have added, in square brackets, the volume and page numbers of the individual essays: 
CORRESPONDENCE 


CERTAIN essays in this pamphlet having been erroneously ascribed to the author of 
The Present Times, at the desire of that gentleman, we give the following list of the 
papers for which we have been indebted to his pen: The Present Times [1 21—33 
107—111 194-205 254-265 333-351 415—432; n 269-282 305-320; m 98-109 
194-198], occasionally suroeyed in different Numbers of the Heratp: — In No. II. 
The Pretensions of the Irish Protestants to Independency of Government and to 
Commercial Advantages over Great Britain, fairly stated [1 81-93]: — In No. III. 
Vicissitudes of Nations, and Prognostications with regard to Ireland [1 161-175]; 
The public Conduct of the Duke of Richmond [1 191-194]: — In No. IV. An his- 
torical Sketch of the Character and Reign of William III. King of England [1 241- 
253]: — In No. V. Reflections on the present Situation of Ireland [1 359-361]: 
— In No. VI. A Picture of the present Administration [x 432-443]: — In No. VIL. 
A political Survey of Great Britain during the Year 1785 [u 3-18]: — In No. VIII. 
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grounds," bringing the total number of pages in the Political Herald definitely 
attributable to Thomson to over 350. Since we may assume that he contrib- 
uted an additional 180 pages or so in the form of reviews,'? we are fairly 
safe in concluding that Thomson's contributions totaled more than one 
third of the entire magazine, each of the three volumes running to about 
480 pages. 

Besides Mucus and Icnorus three other signatures appear frequently in 
the Political Herald. One of these, GRAccHUs, is identified by Thomson as the 
pseudonym of Dr Grant.? Lucrus is a name signed to three essays and is 


Observations, &c. concerning the Situation in which Great Britain has been lately 
placed by Mr. Pitt’s Bill respecting India [n 81-94]; Reflections on the Accession of 
Hanover to the Germanic League [u 05-111]: — In No. IX. A Plea for the Poor 
[x 161-175]; A congratulatory Address to Englishmen, on their Escape from the 
Duke of Richmond’s Fortification’s [x 184-189]: — In No. X. The Difficulty of 
judging of Characters, &c. [u 250-253] The absurd Weakness and. persevering 
Obstinacy of the present Administration, in their Measures respecting the National 
Debt [1 261-260]: — In No. XII. The present State of Civil Liberty in the World, 
offered to the particular Consideration of the Subjects of Great Britain [n 395- 
402]; Conjectures and Hints concerning the Woods, Forests and Land-Revenues 
belonging to the Crown [u 412-416]; Emigrations from the Highlands of Scotland 
[n 416—420]: — In No. XIII. The Incapacity of Ministry, a Proof of the high and 
extravagant Power of the Crown, and a Symptom of the Decline of British Liberty 
[ur 3-7]; The Magnanimity and the Justice of the Prince of Wales [m 25-32]: — 
In No. XIV. The Puerility of Pitt, or the Mock-Minister [ur 118-122]. These are 
all the papers that were contributed to The Potrricat Hxnarp by the author of 
The Present Times, who in that Number assumes the title of 
IGNOTUS. 


17 In No vu, a review of The History of the Late Siege of Gibraltar by John Drinkwater (11 44- 
52). In No xv, “An Address to the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland" (nr 161-165; 262-268 
[signed Procion on 268; unsigned on 165]); "Rise, Progress and Decline of Civil Liberty" (m 
166-167) [This is a continuation of his article entitled "The Present State of Civil Liberty in the 
World,” listed above]; “On the Death of Frederic the Great, King of Prussia” (nur 177—188); 
“Hints to Mr. Eden, and to his Superiors” (m 188-194). These two are signed Icnorus. In No 
xvi, “Character of the Present Age" (m 241—256); “On Public CEconomy" (m 256-262) [signed 
Icworvs]; a review of the second, corrected edition of William Paley's The Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy (1u 283-294, 374-383, 451-457); a review of William Playfair's The 
Commercial and Political Atlas (m 299-306). In No xvu, “To the Editor of the Political Herald 
on Improvements in Scotland” (m 346-352) [signed A.S.]; a review of The History of the 
Voyages and Discoveries made in the North, ted from the German of John R. Foster (nr 
384-391). In No xvm, "Reply to A. S. on Improvements in Scotland" (m 416-421); "To the 
Editor of the Political Herald" (mr 421—423) [signed Marcus]; "Strictures on the Reply of 
Marcus” (m 423-431). 

18 We can fairly assume that he wrote reviews for each number, but we have certain records of 
his contributions to only three (or four, if we count the continuation of the review of Paley in 
Number xvni) of the eighteen numbers. “I certainly did understand that I was to have a just 
& fair proportion of the Review part which is the only bonus . . . in the Herald,” wrote Thomson 
to Godwin. “For these last three months I have 82 pages of Essay & only 28% of Reviews.” In 
18 months Thomson may have contributed as many as 200 pages of reviews. 

19 The GnACCHUS essays are, in No v (1 350-359) “Power and Views of France: The Imbecility 
of the Present Ministry; and the Dangers to be Apprehended from their Continuance in Power"; 
and in No vu (u 22-33) "Observations Concerning the Utility of an Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland." 
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probably the signature of Gilbert Stuart, who also has been identified as 
using the signature Brutus.” 

From all sources it has been possible to identify the authors of almost 
seventy percent of the essays in the Political Herald. The remaining thirty 
percent will probably remain unidentified; and the difficulties of identifying 
the authors of the reviews make the task seem impossible. 

The significance of the Political Herald as a vehicle for the dissemination 
of Whig views in the mid 1780s should not be overlooked. But equally im- 
portant is the evidence it affords of William Godwin's critical ability and 
of his preparation for writing the Enquiry Concerning Political Justice. F. E. 
L. Priestley has admirably discussed the philosophic background of Godwin’s 
book, but even his biographers have said little about his writings for the 
political journals in which he demonstrated a practical knowledge of con- 
temporary affairs. Before the Enquiry Godwin’s reputation rested almost 
entirely on his writings in the political journals. And he was so highly 
respected that, in mid 1791, when he suggested to Robinson, publisher of 
the Political Herald, the idea of composing a treatise on political principles, 
Robinson supported him enthusiastically and gave Godwin money for living 
expenses while he was writing his great book. 





20 Three essays are signed Lucros: In No 1 (1 33-36) “An address to Ilay Campbell, Esq. Lord 
Advocate for Scotland”; In No vu (x 19-21) “Facts and Anecdotes"; In No x (x 203-205) "A 
Constitutional or Political Doubt, ‘Is there a Situation where a King of England is Amenable for 
his Conduct?" " The first two of these contain vitriolic attacks on Henry Dundas, and I con- 
jecture that they were written by Gilbert Stuart, though Robert Chambers in his Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen (1v 335) says that Stuart wrote the article signed Bnurus, “An 
Address to Henry Dundas, Esq. Treasurer of the Navy" (1 275-278). Perhaps, like Thomson, 
Stuart used more than one signature. 


George Gissing’s Commonplace Book 


A Manuscript from the Berg Collection of 
The New York Public Library 


Edited by Jacos Kore 
University of Washington 


PART II 
LITERATURE 


Subjects for verse: Marie Bashkirtseff. 
To a friend who had said that death would prove who was 
right, believer or agnostic. 
To the sinners of classical literature. 
(Written inside the front cover.) 


Massinger's verse. Characteristics are — abundance of Anapaests & a heavy extra 
syllable at end of line. Foll. examples from “New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 
Wom. — And the first command she gave after she rose 
Was (her devotions done) to give her notice 
When you approached here: 
b. Which is done, on my virtue. 
Mar. I shall be converted; I begin to grow 
Into a new belief, which saints nor angels 
Could have won me to have faith in. 
Wom. Sir, my lady. 
Lady All. I come to meet you, & languish'd till I saw you. 
This first kiss is for form; I allow a second 
To such a friend. 


Act II. 2. 
From your manor-house to this of my lady Allworth's. 
Act IV. 1. 
Dragg'd in your lavender robes to the gaol, you know me. 
ActV.l. (1) 


“Infinite riches in a little room" is from Marlowe's Jew I. 1. Strange that this 
should have become a common quotation. (1) 


“Bar. But stay, what star shines yonder in the east? 
The load star of my life, if Abigail." 
Marlowe's Jew. II. 1. 
Cp. Romeo & Juliet: 
“But soft, what light through yonder window breaks, 
It is the east, & Juliet is the sun.” (1) 


[534] 
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Marlowe fond of the words extreme & extremity. A fine line: 
“I ban their souls to everlasting pains 
And extreme tortures of the fiery deep.” Jew.L2. (1) 
No man can get the full flavor of Milton’s poetry who is not able, by knowledge 
of Latin, to derive the words as he goes on. (2) 


The only downright repulsive face of a poet that I am yet acquainted with is 
that of Baudelaire. (2) 


Title for my essays: “Thought & Reverie.” (2) 


In Harry Percy as he appears in “Richard II" I can find only one little speech 
suggesting the Hotspur of "Henry IV." It is this: 
"North. Have you forgot the Duke of Hereford, boy? 
Percy. No, my good lord for that is not forgot 
Which ne'er I did remember: to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him." II. 3. (2) 


The pathetic parts of my own stories affect me deeply when I open the book 
to revive my memory of them. The tears always come when I read parts of 
“Thyrza.” (5) 


Nothing in literature affects me so powerfully as certain passages in Homer. 
The Hector & Andromache, the scene where the horse addresses Achilles, the 
mourning of Andromache, &, always bring tears, howsoever often I read them. 
Shakespeare not often affects me in that way. Modern pathos has for the most 
part lost its power over me; Dickens, almost entirely. I don’t think the death of 
Col. Newcome would be to me now what it once was. The Mucklebackits,* how- 
ever, are still strong. (5) 


In no modern writer have I such intense personal interest as in Charlotte Bronte. 
It has stirred me strangely to hear George Smith speak of his remembrance of her. 
He hints that he & his mother were the originals of John and Mrs. Bretton in 
“Villette.” But I wish he spoke more reverently. (5) 


References, taken from Farrar’s Life of St. Paul, to passages in Lat. writers wherein 
admiration of Athens is expressed: 


Cic. Ep. ad. Quint. 
" Ep.Fam. 
" ad Att. 


Plinius, Ep. 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 


* Characters in The Antiquary by Scott. 


I 1 

IV. 5 

V. 10 

VI. 1. 

Tacitus, Ann. II. 53. 
VIII. 24. 

V. 41 
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A ludicrous case of mistranslation occurs in the Latin version of Bentley's “Pha- 
laris," which was revised by Volckenaer. Bentley had said that some servant of 
the tyrant must have buried the letters: "for if the Agrigentines had met with 
them, they had certainly gone to pot." 'This is rendered: "Si enim eas invenissent 
Agrigentini, sine dubio tergendis natibus inserviissent." * 

See De Quincey's Works. Vol. 7. p.165 (6) 


The first sentence of Tacitus’s Annals is a hexameter: 
Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere. ^ (6) 


I have come across a stanza of alternately rhyming lines in Euripides; in fact 
there is a fifth line added with a rhyming end. 


OL. xpd¢ fixa ovt cds. 

AN. &Xig d8uppatay pöy 

OIL. cb?'àggi Baptoug Mtg 

AN. xbpov čyovo’ énav xaxdv. 

OI. 10 hid Bodptog iva te onydg 
&Qaxoc bpsat pawadov. 


Phoenissae, 1748 &*. (8) 


Notice the wonderful suggestiveness of the end of Anabasis IV. 7. The whole of 
it is exquisite, from $18 (Cap. 7.) but muse on the picture in the last words: 
éxel éoxtpa é&vevo, yeto tHe vuxsóg dm@v.f (8) 


A picture from Browning' Epistle of Karshish. 


“T met him thus: 
I crossed a ridge of short sharp broken hills 
Like an old lion's cheek-teeth. Out there came 
A moon made like a face with certain spots 
Multiform, manifold & menacing: 
Then a wind rose behind me. So we met 
In this old sleepy town at unaware, 
The man & I.” (8) 


I am not in the habit of getting excited over novels that I read, but there is one 
thing in fiction which always moves me to an excess of rage, — it is, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis's treatment of Fanny Bolton. I am out of myself with hatred & contempt in 
reading those pages. (9) 


A good protest against the English intolerance of artistic freedom is "The Vir- 
ginians" Chap. 41. (10) 


* The Latin reads: ^... they would have served for wiping their buttocks.” 
f ^... and as soon as evening came (he) took his departure." Translation of Carleton L. Brown- 
son, Loeb Classical Library. 
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Surely Thackeray’s prose is much better in his later books than in the earlier. Two 
of the best passages he ever wrote are in “The Virginians.” The one is at the 
opening of Chap. 29., on Idleness; the other, in Chap. 31., in praise of wine. (10) 


Nothing of more significance in the journal of the Goncourts than those quarrels 
with St. Victor about Homer. Their utter inability to appreciate Homer, (& the 
classical poets in general,) their saying that they would rather read Adolphe, is 
the key to all that is unsatisfactory in their thought & their production. The men 
lack poetry; their observation has therefore merely arid results. (10) 


Without doubt, Dickens at first intended the change to miserliness in Mr. Boffin 
for a perfectly real one. I should not wonder if the murmurings of the imbecile 
public induced him to alter his plan, or perhaps he himself shrank from the 
worthier course. In either case, the instance illustrates Dickens's grave defect. (11) 


Dickens's protest against moral restrictions in art. Forster p. 360. (11) 


One in ignorance of Charlotte Bronte's history, would, from a study of her style, 
assuredly believe her to have studied Latin. Two illustrations of what I mean 
occur to me; they are both in "Villette." In the Vashti passage, she says "royally, 
imperially, incedingly upborne," &, on p 400, 2/6 edition, “again scampering 
devious.” Many otber instances might be found. (11) 


The character of Fanny Bolton, in “Pendennis,” is extremely realistic, to me pain- 
fully so. The girl is vulgar; you cannot take any real interest in her. Is not this 
realism largely due to a feeling that moral requirements demanded an emphasizing 
of the distance between Pen & her? Great God, compare her with a grisette of 
Murger or Musset! Are the latter purely idealistic? I wish it were possible to 
decide that ever-recurring question. (11) 


I am utterly weary of Swinburne's poetry (1888). A glance at his recently pub. 
selections shows me how far I have travelled since I delighted in him. His verbosity 
is crushing. Just one or two pieces (“Itylus” for example) I am fond of, but even 
these solely for the metre, Fifty years hence, Swinburne will be as good as for- 
gotten. He has not a thought in all the range of his work. (11) 


Am I in truth defective in appreciation of humour? — Why is it that I have not 
only not read Daudet's "Tartarin de Tarascon," which I know so well by reputa- 
tion, but even shrink at the thought of reading it, delightful as Daudet is to me? 
I cannot understand this at all. I had a distinct sense of pain at the time of the 
publication of “Tartarin sur les Alpes.” What does it mean? (It means, probably, 
that I shrink from even good books which make strong appeal to the multitude.) 
| (12) 


For sheer side-splitting burlesque, I know nothing to equal a Bohn's translation 
of a Greek play. (12) 
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“But that luck went damnable hard." “Pilgrim’s Progress" (Doubting Castle.) An 
odd expression for Bunyan to use in his own person. (12) 


“It is to be noted that when any part of this paper appears dull, there is a design 
in it.” “Tatler.” No. 38. (13) 


Polycletos said that the artist's real difficulties began — “quum ad ungues pervenis- 
set.” * — Where is this story told? — It might apply to the ends of stories. — (14) 


“Excepto, quod non simul esses, caetera laetus." 
Hor. Epist. I. 10.50 
Cp. Alciphron: 


£y póvov hy £Aevxe, od. tà P 'GAAa oð. f (14) 


What splendid lines are those: 
“Tamen illic vivere vellem 


Oblitusque meorum obliviscendus et illis 
Neptunum procul e terra spectare furentem.” f 


Hor. Epist. 1.11.8 (14) 


*Dolabella. — Caesar, 'tis his schoolmaster. 
An argument that he is pluckd, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 
Which had superfluous kings for messengers 
Not many moons gone by." 

Ant. & Cleo. ITI. 12. 


The rich harmony of Shakespeare's rhythm, when he expresses an outbreak of 
generous sentiment. Take the foll. from Ant. & Cleo., where Enobarbus repents 
his desertion. 

“I am alone the villain of the earth, 

And feel I am so most. O Antony, 

Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou have paid 

My better service, when my turpitude 

Thou dost so crown with gold" (14, 15) 


* “when he came to the nails.” 
t “Except for your absence, I was happy,” and “There was only one thing lacking to us: you; 
the rest wasn’t.” 
Nevertheless, I should like to live there, 
And, forgetting my people and forgotten by them, 
To watch afar from the shore the sea raging. 
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There are six successive lines in Pope which have become three independent 
quotations. 

"For forms of government let fools contest: 

Whate'er is best administer'd is best: 

For modes of Faith let graceless zealots fight; 

He can't be wrong whose life is in the right; 

In Faith & Hope the world will disagree, 

But all Mankind's affair is Charity." 

Essay on Man III. 305. 


I suppose no other such instance could be found in literature. (15) 


^No less alike the Politic & Wise, 
All sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes." 
Essay on Man, IV. 225. 
A fine line, that second! (15) 


An excellent bit of English prose, from one of Sam’s letters. — “Would I go to 
Mrs. Aston & Mrs. Porter, & see the old places, & sigh to find that my old friends 
are gone? Would I recall plans of life which I never brought into practice, & hopes 
of excellence which I once presumed, & never have attained? Would I compare 
what I now am with what I once expected to have been? Is it reasonable to wish 
for suggestions of shame, & opportunities of sorrow?” Boswell, Vol. VII. p 333 
( Aker's Ed? 1872.) 

Notice the use of "presumed" here, which of course refers to "excellence" not 
to "hopes." At least, I think so. If not, that sentence is rather loose. (15-16) 


Two of the worst lines I know in Browning: 


"Two avowed lovers forcibly torn apart 
Upbraid the tyrant as in a playhouse scene." 


“The Ring & the Book." (Count Guido. 11. 1128-9.) (16) 


Reading Boswell from day to day, I turned to Macaulay’s Essay. It impressed me 
as unjust, in a shallow way, against both Boswell & Johnson. Sam's irritating pecu- 
liarities were not of the contemptible colour that M. makes them out. M. writes 
like a man who cannot balance instances in the self-expression of character; he 
writes ungenially, &, as I began by saying, shallowly. And how poor the style is! 
The long paragraph dealing with Grub Street men, from "As every climate" down 
to "five o'clock in the morning" consists of tedious repetitions & expansions. Assur- 
edly he could not taste the true flavour of Boswell. (16) 


I am constantly astonished to think of the small use Dickens made of his vast 
opportunities; in the matter of observation among the lower classes. The explana- 
tion of course is, that he did not conceive of a work of fiction as anything but a 
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romance. The details which would to me be most precious, he left aside as unsuit- 
able, because unattractive to the multitude of novel-readers. (16) 


Johnson’s Latin Ode to Mrs. Thrale, written in Sky, is a piece of real tenderness, 
very dainty in composition, musical, affecting. (16) 


In a French transl" of The Deserted Village, the line: 
“As Ocean sweeps the laboured mole away,” 

is rendered 
“Comme la mer détruit les travaux de la taupe.” 


See T. Moore's Diary Dec 30, 1898. (17) 


To realize the inferiority of Dickens to Thackeray, it is enough to compare Major 
Bagstock with Major Pendennis, & Toots with Foker. I don't know how the books 
stand as to relative date, but the characters in "Dombey" might be intended to 
rival those in “Pendennis,” & in any case the result of such comparison is ludicrously 
against Dickens. (I find that “Dombey” was published first.) (17) 


In Hepworth Dixon’s paltry life of John Howard, I read a meditation written by 
Howard at Naples, in which he laments his spiritual vileness in a strain of dis- 


gusting pietism. Naples! (17) 


I think frequently of that example of the reviewer's sagacity mentioned by Char- 
lotte Bronte. A man writing of “Esmond” remarked that Beatrix was the same 
character as Blanche Amory. (17) 
Two biographies have a supreme attraction for me, & yet always excite me to 
discontent & misery, — Forster’s “Dickens”, & Daudet’s "Trente Ans de Paris.” 
The happiness of these stories at once delights me and wrings my heart. (18) 


Shakespeare of course had an intention in putting somewhat “free” songs into 
Ophelia’s mouth; she had gone mad of love, & one knows what state of thought 
this presumes. The necessity of omitting the “free” passages on the stage robs the 
dramatist’s work of all its significance at that point. To be presentable to the 
gross public, it must be made commonplace. Far better not present it at all. (18) 


“Si nisi quae facie poterit te digna videri 
Nulla futura tua est, nulla futura tua est.” * 
Ovid. Heroides XV. 39-40. (20) 


Inscia quod crimen viderunt lumina, plector: 
Peccatumque oculos est habuisse meum. T 
Ovid. Trist. ITI, 5. 49-50. 


* "If no woman will be yours unless she seems worthy to you through her beauty, no woman 
will be yours." 
+ Because my unknowing eyes saw some crime, I am persecuted, and my sin is to have had eyes. 
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These lines show that Ovid’s real offence was by no means the writing of the 
Ars Amat. (20) 


“Critiques et louanges me louent et m’abiment sans comprendre un mot de ce que 
je suis. Toute ma valeur, ils n'ont jamais parlé de cela, c'est que je suis un homme 


pour quí le monde visible existe." Théo. Gautier (20) 


“Pour les fréres de Goncourt [la vie humaine] se réduit presque à une série 
d'attaques d'épilepsie entre deux néants." 
P. Bourget. "Nouveaux Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine.” (20) 


An instance of Shakespeare’s imaginative treatment of time on the stage. — 
Imogen is told by her maid that it is nearly midnight; thereupon she goes to 
sleep. Iachimo comes out of the trunk, makes his soliloquy, & in retiring hears the 
clock strike three. Of course the reader, or spectator, is to imagine this lapse 
- - between Imogen’s sleeping & Iachimo's coming forth. (21) 


What a terrible little story is the following, told in a note to Boswell. Vol VI. p 287. 
“Dr. Dodd was born May 29, 1729, & died June 27. 1777. He married a Miss 
Perkins from Durham. Left in sorrow, poverty & disgrace, reason forsook her, & 
she died a wretched maniac at Ilford, in Essex, July 14, 1784.” What years were 
those seven of widowhood! Poor, poor woman! (23) 


The fact of the sexual intimacy between Donnithorne & the girl in “Adam Bede” 
is rather revolting to me, & I remember that in my first reading of the book it 
came as a sheer surprise. This of course is explained by the utter inadequacy of 
the representation of passion. English prudery, by forbidding adequate treatment 
of the subject, results in its presentment possessing a sort of indecency, of base- 
ness. We do not feel that there was enough true passion in either to justify this 
result. (24) . 

The morality of Murger’s world. First, is it a world that existed? Probably not. 
Lamb defended Wycherly & by saying that we did not believe in reality of the 
people, pure fantasy. Well, but those people are cold-blooded & hateful. On 
other hand, Musette & are delightful, healthful, absolutely pure. In fact, that is 
one of the several worlds of ideal excellence, & therefore, from moral point of 
view, absurd to cry out against its creator. Think of the man who would call 
those girls "harlots"| (24) 


Yes, but the sad note in this "Vie de Bohème”! The heart sinks now & then. This 
is the writing of a man who knew what poverty meant. That note I never find in 
Thackeray, for instance. — But it is struck also in the chapter of "Trente Ans de 
Paris," where D. speaks of the “morne solitude" of his garret. — "Ce n'est point 
gai dans les jours, la Bohème.” (Le Marchon de Francine.) (24) 
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With the English character, the “Vie de Bohème” is impossible. In English girls 
there is first conscience, & secondly stupidity, keeping them from this ideal. To 
understand the full distinction, read this passage of Murger: 

"Aprés avoir déjeuné ensemble, ils partirent pour aller à la campagne. En tra- 
versant la Luxembourg, Rodolphe rencontre un grand poéte qui l'avait toujours 
accueilli avec une charmante bonté. Par convenance, Rodolphe allait feindre de 
ne pas le voir. Mais le poéte ne lui en donna pas le temps; et, en passant prés de 
lui, il lui fit un geste amical et salua sa jeune compagne [sic] avec un gracieux 
sourire. 

Quel est ce monsieur? demanda Mimi. 

Rodolphe lui répondit un nom qui la fit rouger de plaisir et d'orgueil. 

Oh! dit Rodolphe, cette rencontre du poëte qui a si bien chanté l'amour et d'un 
bon augure et portera bien à notre réconciliation. 

Je t'aime, va, dit Mimi, en serrant la main de son ami, bien qu'ils fussent au 
milieu de la foule." 

“Mademoiselle Mimi." p 178-9 


Reading this, think of Pendennis & Fanny Bolton! (24) 


The curious morality of Dumas's “Le demi-Monde.” His “plus honnéte homme 
que je connaisse” seems to me a pitiful fellow. No mercy whatever is shown to 
Suzanne. (25) 


Murger says of his grisettes: “Ces jolies filles moitié abeilles, moitié cigales, qui 
travaillaient en chantant toute la semaine, ne demandaient à Dieu qu'un peu de 
soleil le dimanche, faisaient vulgairement l'amour avec le coeur, et se jetaient 
quelquefois par la fenétre. Race disparue maintenant, grace à la génération 
actuelles des jeunes gens: génération corrompue et corruptrice, mais par-dessus 
tout vaniteuse, sotte et brutale. (“Les Fantaisies de Musette.”) — (25) 


Jonson speaks of Bacon as a man: 


“Whose even thread the Fates spin round & full 
Out of their choicest & their whitest wool" (25) 


What a testimony to human folly that the central situation of Tourguéneff's “Liza” 
should possess a strong dramatic interest! (25) 


The “Ahem!” of Colonel Newcome was anticipated by Cooper in "The Prairie.” 
The old trapper rises to his feet, cries out “Herel” & dies. (26) 


A pathetic detail in 4th Bk. of Anabasis. In the Carduchian hills, the Greeks 
seize two men, & try to extract from them information concerning the road ahead. 
b pay ody Exepog ob% Eqn, xal paha ToAGY qoo mpocoryopévey, éxel 8& obdev OPehipov 
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Eheyev, dpGvrog 100 éxépou, xatecpayn, 6 Bà Aormds Edekev, Str odtog pèv od pain Bd tata 
ardevat, Our adc ecdyyave Ouydrnp éxet map’ avdpi ixdedopévn.* 


Anab IV 1 23-4 (26) 


It helps one to form an idea of the exaggeration of magnitudes common in ancient 
writers when we find Calpurnius (Eclog. VII. 23) saying that the Colosseum 
reached almost to the heavens, & Amm. Marcelinus (XVI. 10) that it passed the 
ken of human sight. Its real height is 157 ft. (Gibbon) (26) 


I have seen it urged as an argument against those who maintain that most of 
Dumas's work was done by "ghosts" — that these men, after his death, produced 
nothing that appealed to the public. It is no argument at all. The mere absence 
of Dumas's.name from the title-page would have robbed the books of their possible 
chance of popularity; in themselves, they might have been as good as those that 
came before. — Of course I don’t mean to support the charge agt. Dumas. (28) 


When I read “interviews” of authors, descriptions of their abodes (“He has built 
himself a charming little house” &c) I can’t help thinking how it would startle 
people if anyone faithfully described my abode & manner of life. A P.M.G.+ 
man wrote asking me for an interview not long ago; this would have been an 
opportunity for the pleasant revelation. (28) 


Good testimony to Defoes power — Rockett (reading “Robinson Crusoe” for 
first time at 25, & never even having heard of it before) said to me “some of it seems 
like fiction.” (29) 


Mark Twain, wishing to publish something serious about telepathy, had to do it 
anonymously, because no one ever gave him credit for seriousness. A fitting result 
of a lifetime of buffoonery! (30) 


“Ah, reader! I would the gods had made thee rhythmical, that thou mightest 
comprehend the thousandth part of my labours in the evasion of cacophony.” 


De Quincey: “Protestantism.” (33) 


Following sentence of Hawthorne, written at Brook Farm (American Note Books, 
Aug 12. 1841) is good refutation of a vulgar idealism. “Oh, labour is the curse 
of the world, & nobody can meddle with it without becoming proportionately 
brutified. Is it a praiseworthy matter that I have spent five golden months in 
providing food for cows & horses? It is not so.” (33) 


* The first man said he did not [know anything], despite all the numerous threats that were 
made to him; and since he would give no information, he was slaughtered before the eyes of the 
second one. The latter now said that the reason why this first man had maintained that he did 
not know any other road, was that he chanced to have a daughter living in that neighbour- 
hood with a husband to whom he had given her. 


1 Pall Mall Gazette. 
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In J. S. Mill's Autobiography, there is no mention whatever of his mother. (34) 


I awoke this morning (Jan. 1893) repeating to myself the end of a story which I 
seemed just to have composed: — "Such was the hero Maxentius, & so he lived & 
died in the days that are no more.” Quaint & sonorous! (35) 


The three great Prefaces are: Calvin’s to his Institutes, Thuanus’s to his History, 
& Polybius’s to his. (35) 


King James said of the "Novum Organum" that it was like the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. (35) 


Instance of gross grammatical carelessness in novelists. Dog is sitting at feet of 
Charles Ravenshoe. Then — "The dog wagged his tail, & pawed his waist coat." 


Ravenshoe, Chap.28 (38) 


In turgid pomposity I know of nothing to equal the inscription on Sam Johnson's 
tea-pot (put there by its purchaser after Sam's death). See Johnsoniana (Croker 
X) (36) 


Lucian was the favorite reading of Erasmus. (36) 


^O mare, o litus, verum secretumque povseiov! quam multa invenitis, quam multa 
dictatisl" * 
Plin. Sec. Ep. I.9. (37) 


Pliny (Sec.) in VII. 27 tells a ghost-story. At Athens there was a haunted house, 
forsaken. Sounds of clanking chains at night, &c. There came to Athens the phi- 
losopher Athenodorus, saw the house, & on learning low rent of it, suspected some- 
thing wrong. On inquiring he heard story, & — nihilo minus, immo tanto magis, 
conducit.t At nightfall sat down to write. Soon heard sounds of chains clanking, 
& looking up sees figure of horrible old man. Refuses to pay attention, but ghost 
at length bangs him on head with chain; then he rose & followed it. In the area of 
the house it disappeared. Athenodorus marked the spot, & next day had it dug up, 
finding skeleton in chains. The bones were publicly buried, & ghost ceased to 
walk. (37) 


Gibbon says of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei: “His learning is too often borrowed, 
& his arguments are too often his own. Vol. ILL. p. 430 (note) (37) 


Someone talks with a sneer of "Thackeray's extraordinary interest in petty domestic 
detail" But that detail is the whole of life. (37) 


Sir Thomas Browne tells us he was not thirty when he wrote Religio Medici. 
Wonderfull (37) 


* “O sea, o shore, true and secret sanctuary of the Muses, how many things you reveal, how many 
things you tell!" 
f “no less, but rather the more he rented it." 
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The suggestion of the “Clothes Philosophy” seems to be contained in early pages 
of the Tale of a Tub. (40) 


Two habitual misquotations from Juvenal. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia (not pueris) 
Hoc volo, sic jubeo (not sic volo) (41) 


“After all, what we call truth is only the hypothesis which is found to work best.” 
Frazer’s “Golden Bough.” (41) 


“Sullivan’s Introduction to Geography.” My old expectation of finding the end of 
the Introduction & beginning of the Book. (41) 


In Mancinelli’s operatic Cantata,* first performed at Norwich Festival, '96, occurs 


the couplet: "The waves of the Bosphorus 


Are sparkling with phosphorus." 
The translator of libretto is Mowbray Morris. (42) 


In “Life is Life" — vol. of short stories by “Zack” ('98) the moon is spoken of as 
"kicking its way through clouds." — Ecce Kipling! (42) 


I can conceive no higher happiness than that of the poet Gray when composing 
the Elegy. Think of his life of peace in the old college (Pembroke) — the silence 
of studious tranquillity — thinking noblest thoughts & shaping them to exquisite 
language. (Oddly enough, he disliked & despised Cambridge.) (45) 


Interesting fact that Herbert Spencer's works — even a new book — are advt? in an 
out of the way corner of the Athenaeum, in very small type. Always so. (46) 


A good misprint in “Ryecroft.” — “I am suffering a momentary delusion. I shall 
shave myself, & return to common sense.” (I shall shake myself.) (47) 


Homer speaks of a child building with sand on the seashore. 


OG Öte tg bapaboy adic kyyt Oadrdcons 
gv, éxei ody moron d0dppata vymenoty, 
dy adtig covéyeus xoci xai yepolv, dOdpav.t 
Il XV 362-4 
So did Apollo throw down the ramparts of the Greeks. (48) 


* A concert version of the opera, Ero e Leandro. The original libretto was by Arrigo Boito. 
+“... as when a boy scattereth the sand by the sea, one that makes of it a plaything in his 
childishness, and then again confounds it with hands and feet as he maketh sport." 


— Trans. A. T. Murray, Loeb Classical Library 
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The little importance of names of sterling books is shown by Ch. Bronte's novels. 
Never had novel a worse title than "Villette." The others almost equally poor. — 
But Scott had a genius for names. — Those of Shakespeare not always good. (49) 


How a good line, read when one is young, sticks in the mindl I once casually 
glanced at a page of Cowper's Iliad, when I was a boy, & I have never forgotten — 


"Shield, helmet, man pressed helmet, man & shield; 
The hairy crests of their resplendent casques 
Kissed close at every nod." 

(IL XVI — the Myrmidons) (50) 


One of the great things of literature is Genesis XXIV — perfect from the first 
word to the last. (50) 


My favourite Books 
Goethe's Italienische Reise 
Benvenuto Cellini 
Boswell 
Lives of the Poets 
Gibbon 
Sartor Resartus 
Tennyson 

(page at back of notebook) 


(To be continued) 
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Front Matter 


For several sympathetic reasons we have 
chosen for this month's cover a candid 
woodcut of Petrarch busy among his 
books (with inkpot where we would 
have today a cup of coffee). An excel- 
lent institutional reason for memorializ- 
ing this inaugurator of the Renaissance 
is expressed in the words of J. A. Sy- 
monds: "He was the first to collect 
libraries, to accumulate coins, to advo- 
cate the preservation of mss. His friends 
knew that the most acceptable of all 
gifts to him was an addition to his 
collection. . . ." 


New Publications 


Suggested additions to our friends' col- 
lections are the following products of 
our Printing Office & Bindery: 

(1) A Directory of the St Louis Book 
and Printing Trades to 1850, by David 
Kaser (35 pages, $1.25), a small but 
important addition to our series of print- 
ing trades directories. See prefatory 
essay in the present Bulletin. 

(2) For Tired Eyes: Books and. Re- 
cordings, a checklist by the Readers 
Adviser's Office (20 pages, 25 by mail, 
free to library visitors). A list of novels, 
light fiction, and nonfiction which re- 
minds us that books can be easy on the 
eyes. Our Readers' Adviser and her staff 
have discovered, among regular trade 
publications of recent years, a sufficient 
number of clearly printed books, with 
ample margins and rae Wa spacing, to 
restore man’s frayed relations with his 
best friend, a good book. Also listed 
are some choice non-musical recordings 
available at our Donnell, Fordham, and 
St George Library Centers. 

(3) Children’s Books gested as 
Holiday Gifts, on Exhibition in the Cen- 
tral Children’s Room 1961 (25¢ by mail, 
` free at all Branches). 


(4) Regimental Publications and Per- 
sonal Narratives of the Civil War; A 
Checklist, by C. E. Dornbusch. Part I 
Illinois (46 pages); Part II New York 
(74 pages); Part III New England 
States (96 pages). Each part $2.50; 
seven parts, including author index, 
$15 by subscription. Parts I and II have 
been issued; Part III is in the press; the 
remaining parts will soon be so. 

(9) Tobacco: A Catalogue of the 
Books, Manuscripts and Engravings ac- 
quired since 1942 in the Arents Tobacco 
Collection at The New York Public 
Library from 1507 to the present, com- 
piled by Sarah Augusta Dickson ($5 
each part, by subscription). Part V 
1620—1632 was issued in March; Part VI 
1632-1650 in October — completing a 
first volume of 300 pages and 337 fac- 
simile plates. Rarities illustrated in Part 
VI include a unique first edition of a 
Dutch work of 1637, Johan van Bever- 
wycks Schat der Gesontheyt; a scarce 
London recipe book, The Ladies Cab- 
inet Opened, 1639; and scarce copies of 
plays by Rowley, Marmyon, Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Davenant. 

(6) Shortly to be issued, a separate 
pamphlet volume of George Gissing's 
Commonplace Book, as serialized in 
these autumn issues. 

(T) An Index to “The Little Review" 
1914-1929, by Eugene P. Sheehy and 
Kenneth A. Lohf (in the press, price to 
be announced). 

(8) Turgenev in English Translation, 
a bibliography by Rissa Yachnin and 
David H. Stam, with an Introduction 


' by Marc Slonim (printed in this issue). 


Publication in January 1962. 

Two publications now in stock that 
were temporarily out of print are The 
Contents of the Basket and Japanese 
Journals in Science & Technology. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 





POETRY BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH—WITH THE MUBIC OF ' ARABY'8 DAUGHTER.” 


to heart the childhood, V hen fond re- col - rn pre- 
i whe dear, in Ry zy W, led wild-wood, And ev > ery loved spot which my 


the meadow, the deep | ae 





Ww NK? 2 de tock where * &- maet fell; 
e'en the rude buck - et that Bang ia the well; The old cak-en buck- et, the 





T. n, 
The moss-corered bucket, I hallod as a treasure, How sweet from the green mossy rim to receive it, 
For often at noon, whea returned from the feld, As poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips; 
1 found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, Not a full-flowing goblet could tempt me to leave It, 
The purest and sweetest that nature could yield; Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter slps ; 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were glowing, | And now, far removed from the loved situation, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; The tear of regret will intrusively swell ; 
Thea soon, with the emblem of truth overflow!ng, As fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the woll; And sighs for the bucket that hung in the well; 
The old oaken bucket, the lron-bound bucket, The old oaken bucket, the lron-bound bucket, 
The mass-covered bucket that hung in the well. The moes-covered buckes that bung in the well. 


Page 204 of The Youth's Cabinet, October 1851, first 
known publication of "The Bucket” in its final setting. 


The Tunes of “The Bucket” 


By Joserame L. Hucues and Ricganp J. WOLFE 


EALLY great songs — songs great in every respect — are comparatively 
rare. Time has a way of obliterating most of the ballads of the past, 
and songs come and go in countless numbers according to the ephemeral 
qualities of their themes and tunes. There are some songs, however, which 
never seem to die. These endure not because of the appeal of their melodies 
alone nor solely because of the ageless themes which their words express. 
Their lasting quality seems to derive more from a blending of the two into 
a common identity through a perfect echoing of rhyme in written melody, 
so that on hearing or reading either of these independently we are imme- 
diately reminded of the other. Such a song is Samuel Woodworth’s “The 
Old Oaken Bucket.” 

Samuel Woodworth, born in Scituate, Mass, on January 13, 1784, rose 
from the humble trade of printer to become a prolific journalist, a successful 
playwright, and one of the more prominent American literary figures of his 
time. In addition to editing a variety of newspaper and magazine publica- 
tions, he wrote a novel, several hundred poems, and five plays, of which 
one, The Forest Rose, was among the longest-lived on the American stage 
before the Civil War, remaining in repertoire for approximately forty years. 
Yet the lasting fame of Samuel Woodworth rests chiefly on just one poem, 
known almost exclusively in song form today. How many of us have not 
heard or sung his “Old Oaken Bucket” at home, at school, at camp, or at 
the meeting place? The song is one of the most familiar of all in the musical 
literature of America. Yet how many of us have any idea of the early prove- 
nance of the poem or of its melody and know the time and circumstances of 
their eventual union? Probably very few are aware that the tune so familiar 
to us today was originally composed by George Kiallmark, an Englishman, 
as part of a song cycle based on Thomas Moore’s dramatic poem Lalla 
Rookh and that it was not even the first melody to which Woodworth’s words 
were set and sung. And it is fairly certain that none of us has ever heard 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” sung to the tunes intended for it earlier. The asso- 
ciation of the poem with three prior melodies and its eventual setting to the 
tune we know so familiarly today — though our knowledge of the latter 
event is not nearly so complete as we should like it to be — make an inter- 
esting story. 

The famous lines of “The Old Oaken Bucket” were written during the 
summer of 1817 when Woodworth and his family were living on Duane 
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Street in New York City. Two accounts have come down to us concerning 
the source of their inspiration. The first of these, a story which might have 
originated with one of Woodworth's temperance friends, relates that the 
idea for the poem was suggested to Woodworth by one "Mallory," the keeper 
of a saloon where the poet had stopped one warm day for a glass of 
brandy, who made the chance remark that water tasted much better 
(than brandy) when drunk from the old oaken bucket that hung in 
the well. A second and more probable account reports that Woodworth was 
inspired to write the poem on arriving home from work when, after drink- 
ing a glass of cool water, he himself expressed the same sentiment to his 
wife, who answered, "Selim, why wouldn't that be a pretty subject for a 
oem." ! 

7 The poem was first published in the New York Republican Chronicle of 
June 3, 1818, under the simple title “The Bucket” and signed with the pseu- 
donym “Selim,” just about six months after Woodworth had become its editor. 
It then found its way into the New York Evening Post, The Weekly Visitor 
and Ladies’ Museum, and The Academician, all within a few months.? The 
initial publication of “The Bucket” in book form is thought by some to have 
occurred in the first edition of The Post-Chaise Companion; or, Magazine of 
Wit, a collection of prose and poetry published in Philadelphia ca 1820, of 
which no copy is now known to exist. Reprintings of the poem in the second 
edition of The Post-Chaise Companion (Philadelphia 1821), in The New- 
York Mirror of October 4, 1823, and in the Springfield, Mass, Republican 
of October 18, 1825, testify to the early popularity of “The Bucket.” The 
poem continued to appear in magazines, in newspapers, and in col- 
lections for many decades afterward, though usually without any indi- 
cation of its author, which was the custom of the period. (Ironically enough, 
when the authorship of the poem was acknowledged, the attribution was 
not always correct. For example, The Souvenir [Philadelphia] of August 20, 
1828, printed ^The Bucket" with the name "Wordsworth" after it.) And 
while the work has turned up in various collections and in anthologies with 
continuing regularity until comparatively recent times, it is chiefly as a song, 
sung to the accompaniment of its equally famous melody, that we know of 
it — and Woodworth — today. 


1 Selim was Woodworth's nickname for himself and his frequent pen name. The first account, 
which has no known authority for its source, appears in H. F. Reddall s Songs that Never Die 
(n. p. 1894, p 150). The latter story comes from the "Introductory Notice of Samuel Wood- 
worth, Prepared from Various Sources, by George P. Morris" in The Poetical Works of Samuel 
Woodworth, Edited by his Son (New York 1801, v 1, p 27). 


2 Issues of July 10, July 11, and August 15, 1818, respectively. 
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That "The Bucket" was adapted to melody almost immediately upon its 
appearance in print is proved by a reference in the New York Columbian 
of July 20, 1818, which reported that "Mrs Parker will sing at the Pavilion 
Theatre, Anthony Street, on Monday Evening [that same day], the much 
admired song, called “The Bucket that hangs in the Well.” But to what tune 
she rendered it on this occasion we do not know, for it was not until eight 
years afterward that a specific melody was assigned in print to accompany it. 
It was in Woodworth's own collection of poems, odes and songs, published 
in New York in 1826, that "The Bucket" first appeared with the then popular 
"Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane" designated as the tune to which it was 
meant to be sung.’ And while we know of no further references to a tune for 
"The Bucket" until 1834, when it first appeared in sheet music form set to 
the same melody, we may be sure that it was popular as a song in the interim, 
sung, probably, to the tune of “Jessie.” We have, first of all, continuing ref- 
erences to a tune for it in the 1830 and 1831 editions of the Woodworth col- 
lection. Then too, The New-York Mirror of September 25, 1831, while dis- 
cussing Samuel Woodworth's literary merits, referred to the "fine song of 
"The Bucket .. .which will last as long as buckets hang at wells" — a senti- 
ment that was repeated in paraphrase by George P. Morris in the introduc- 
tion to the 1861 edition of Woodworth's poetical works when he wrote, “will 
be sung, read, and admired as long as cool water from the well continues to 
slake the thirst of the weary traveller." And finally, The New-York Mirror 
of June 7, 1834, reported that "there is now being exhibited at the National 
Academy, Clinton-hall, a painting designed and painted by Frederick S. 
Agate, from Woodworth's celebrated song of “The Bucket.’ " 

“Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane,” was written by Robert Tannahill, a then 
well-known Scotch poet and song writer. "The music was composed by his 
friend, Mr. R[obert] A[lexander] Smith, who has married excellent music 
to excellent words," states Mitchison's Hand-Book of the Songs of Scotland 


8 Melodies, Duets, Trios, Songs, and Ballads, Pastoral, Amatory, Sentimental, Patriotic, Religious, 
and Miscellaneous, Together with Metrical Epistles, Tales and Recitations, New York, James 
R. Campbell, 1826. That "The Bucket” was possibly one of Woodworth’s favorites by now or, 
at least, that he was quick to recognize its popular appeal over his other poems is shown by 
the inclusion in the volume of a frontispiece depicting a charming rural scene with an old-time 
well and bucket, that is, a well having a long pole set across an upright beam with a bucket 
attached to the pole. The illustration was engraved by Peter Maverick after the drawing of 
L. R. Smith and contained under it the words: 


How sweet from its green mossy brim to receive it, 

As, poised on the curb it inclined to my lip! 
The poem, together with its reference, "Air, "The Flower of Dumblane’,” and the identical 
frontispiece, appeared in the second and third editions of the collection ( New York, the Author, 
1830, 1831). 
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(London 1851), which further comments that “of all Tannahill’s songs, 
‘Jessie’ is perhaps the greatest favourite with the public." Though the publi- 
cation of “Jessie” is universally assigned to the year 1808, the earliest Amer- 
ican edition of it can date no earlier than 1811 and it is more probable that 
for some reason or other the song did not reach these shores until after the 
War of 1812. For while the imprint on the New York edition of John Paff 
dates his publication to the period between 1811 and 1817, the earliest Amer- 
ican edition that can be dated with certainty is that of Joseph Willson, No 16 
Maiden Lane, New York, who advertised his issue in the New York Eve- 
ning Post of December 26, 1815, as "just published." As editions by J. Carr, 
Baltimore, and T. DeSilver and G. E. Blake, Philadelphia (the last "from 
the fifth Glasgow edition"), undoubtedly date in late 1815 or in early 1816, 
it is likely that the Paff publication appeared concurrently. Editions by C. 
Graupner, Boston, A. Bacon, Philadelphia, and W. Dubois, New York (his 
reissued from Paff's plates) followed in 1817, and the song continued to 
appear in sheet music form and in vocal and instrumental collections for 
a long time afterward. The appearance of a companion piece, “Donald, 
the Pride of Dumblane,” a ballad written by R. S. Sharp with music by 
A. Macgaie, which was issued by E. Riley, New York, and by Blake and G. 
Willig, Philadelphia, between 1816 and 1818, did nothing to detract from 
the popularity of the other. 

Charles Bradlee, music publisher at 107 Washington Street, Boston, 
brought out the first known setting of "The Bucket" to music as well as the 
first sheet music edition of the song about 1834, shortly after the artist 
Frederick S. Agate had exhibited his painting, “The Oaken Bucket,” at the 
National Academy in New York. ( Bradlee's edition is further distinguished 
in that it was the first known occasion when the poem eppeared in conjunc- 
tion with its now common title, “The Old Oaken Bucket.”) No reference 
was made here to “Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane,” though the tune was 
the same, nor was there a composer's or arrangers name provided. The 
publication bore the simple phrase, "Adapted to a favourite Scotch air." 
This initial setting of “The Old Oaken Bucket” contained only two verses of 
the poem, and also omitted were the words, "And e'en the rude bucket that 


* Scotland's music has long enjoyed universal appeal, and Samuel Woodworth was only one of 
many who borrowed from her melodies for the musical accompaniment of a poem. The compli- 
ment was returned in some measure by J. E. Spilman of Kentucky who, in 1528, composed the 
music for Robert Burns's "Flow Gently Sweet Afton,” another example of a “great” song formed 
by the blending of sweet music to ageless words. While the poem was set and sung to several 
Scottish airs before this time, it is in accompaniment to the Spilman tune that it has been sung 
universally ever since, and doubtless none of us has ever heard it or will ever have occasion 
to hear it sung to any but his melody. 
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hung in the well." The cover of the Bradlee edition was illustrated with a 
fine engraving by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch and Smillie of the Agate painting, 
which showed the newer type of well where the bucket was drawn up by 
means of a windlass, and it contained Samuel Woodworth's name in promi- 
nent view. Judging from the number of extant copies of "The Old Oaken 
Bucket" which were issued from Bradlee's original plates (as well as from 
the many subsequent editions of the song which were issued by other music 
publishers from 1841 on), this first musical setting of the poem achieved 
not only an immediate success but the demand for it must have warranted 
its reprinting for a long time afterward. In fact, the poem appeared set 
to the tune of “Jessie” long after its publication in accompaniment to the 
newer tune of "Araby's Daughter,” the melody we know so well today. 
And an arrangement of “The Bucket” in its initial setting was pub- 
lished as late as 1887 in No 4 of J. P. McCaskey’s Franklin Square Song 
Collection. 

The second known tune to which Woodworth’s words were set was an 
original melody composed by one William John Wakelam, an almost anony- 
mous music engraver, whose “Old Oaken Bucket” was brought out by the 
New York firm of Geib & Walker in 1841 and reissued by them from their 
original plates a year or two later with the mere addition of the phrase 
“Second Edition” at head of title. The title-page of the Wakelam song reads: 


The Old Oaken Bucket, / A Celebrated Ballad Written by / Samuel Wood- 
worth, Esq. / With / Original Music / Composed & Respectfully Dedi- 
cated to / Mrs. U. C. Hill, / By / William John Wakelam. / Pr. 38 Cts. 
nett. / New York, Published by Geib & Walker 23 Maiden Lane / Where 
may be had by the same Composer / The Old Mill Stream, Violet Blue &c. 
/ Entered according to Act of Congress A. D. 1841 by W. J. Wakelam in 
the Clerks Office of Distt. Court of South". New York. 


Little is known of Wakelam beyond the mere fact that his name appears 
in New York City directories for 1843/44-1845/46 and for 1847/48 as “music 
engraver.” The entry in The New-York Historical Society's Dictionary of 
Artists in America, 1564-1860 (New Haven 1957, p 653-654) for “Wakelaw, 
William J., English engraver, 53, at Cincinnati in 1850,” undoubtedly refers 
to him, for he is entered correctly, as “Wakelam, William J., music en- 
graver,” in the Cincinnati directory for 1849/50, the only one in which his 
name has been found. The New-York Historical Society publication, which 
bases its information on “7th Census, Ohio,” states that all of his children, 
ages 11 to 21, were born in England and that his eldest son, Frederick, was 
also an engraver. Frederick, by the way, appears in the Cincinnati directory. 
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for 1851 with his surname spelled “Wakelan.” For whom William J. Wake- 
lam engraved in New York we do not even know, though an obvious guess 
would be, of course, for Geib & Walker.5 And were it not for the mention 
of his other two songs on the title-page here, we would think this his sole 
musical composition. Perhaps as interesting as this second setting of "The 
Bucket" is the appearance of the name of Mrs U. C. Hill as dedicatee on it, 
for she was the wife of Ureli Corelli Hill, first conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic and one of its principal organizers, and the founding of the 
orchestra dates to this very time. But probably the most pertinent fact about 
this Wakelam composition is that it is the first musical arrangement of ^The 
Bucket" yet found which includes the original three verses of the poem, its 
first two and chorus appearing with musical accompaniment and the third 
being interlineated with the first. 


Two years after the publication of the Wakelam song (and perhaps con- 
current with its reissue) appeared the next known setting of "The Bucket." 
This was an original melody composed by Job Plimpton of Brookline, Mass, 
and it appeared on p 22-23 of his collection of temperance songs issued in 
Boston in early 1843 entitled The Washingtonian Choir.9 The arrangement 
of the Plimpton setting bere is for solo voice and four-part choral refrain 
with keyboard accompaniment, and it too contains all three verses of the 
poem. Fortunately, more information is available concerning this third com- 
poser of a tune for "The Bucket" than is known about his immediate pre- 
decessor. Job Plimpton was born in Medway, Mass, F ebruary 27, 1784, 
having descended from a family which had been in America since the mid- 
seventeenth century. He is known to have lived in New York from ca 1806 


5 The Wakelam, Engraver, whose name appears on music publications issued by Firth, Pond 
& Co. and by Hall & Son in New York during the 1850s and 1880s was probably Thomas C. 
Wakelam, an engraver of Brooklyn, who was undoubtedly a relation to this composer and may, 
perhaps, even have been his son. 


8 The / Washingtonian Choir. / Part First. / Songs, Duets, Trios, Glees, Catches and Chorus- 
ses, / Original and Selected. / With an Accompaniment for the / Piano-Forte or Organ. / Com- 
posed, Selected, Arranged, and Adapted / To the Cause of / Total Abstinence, / by / J. Plimp- 
ton. / [wavy rule] / Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1848, by J. Plimpton, in the 
Clerk’s Office / of the District Court for the District of Massachusetts. / [wavy rule] / Kidder 
and Wright, Printers, 7 Cornhill. The front cover of this, which consists of thin orange paper 
and which has the title-page information reprinted within an ornamental frame, has the added 
phrase, “Pupil of Dr. G. K. Jackson” following Plimpton’s name and the substituted imprint: 
Boston / Printed for the Author and Proprietor, by Kidder and / Wright, No. 7 Cornhill. Sold 
at the Washingtonian / Hall, No. 76 Court Street, and at the principal / music and book stores 
in town and country. / 1843. The preface to the collection, printed on the verso of the title-page, 
is dated “Dec. 28th. 1842.” The Washingtontan Choir runs to 80 pages, including “Part Second,” 
the title-page of which is printed on p [49] and its music on p 90-79. An index to both parts 
appears on the final page of the collection. 
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until mid-1820, working as a teacher of music. Sometime in 1820 he 
moved to Brookline, where he spent the remainder of his life and 
where he died in 1864. He was interested in building and perfecting 
musical instruments and is credited with the invention of an instru- 
ment called the “Apollino,” which was on the order of the Apollonicon. 
(A picture of his "Apollino" appeared in The Euterpeiad of September 2, 
1820, in connection with its exhibition at the Columbian Museum, Boston. ) 
Plimpton was said to be the first to manufacture reed organs in America. In 
1836 he built and exhibited at the Mechanic’s Fair, Boston, an instrument of 
eight stops which was pronounced superior by Charles Zeuner, then the 
most eminent organist in Boston, and by other qualified organists there. In 
addition to The Washingtonian Choir, one other of his musical publications 
is known, a song entitled “Behold the Lovely Vernal Rose,” which was 
published in New York by Geib & Co (predecessors to Geib & Walker) 
in 1816. And in The New York Public Library there is a large manuscript 
collection of instrumental music “selected, composed and adapted” by 
Plimpton entitled “The Universal Repository of Music,” for which copy- 
right was granted to him in New York on December 10, 1808. The singers 
“Mrs Plimpton” and “Miss Plimpton,” active in Boston ca 1825, were in 
all likelihood his wife and daughter. The latter also performed on the 
“Apollino.” 

That these settings of “The Bucket” were short lived and of limited appeal 
— and, consequently, more or less incidental to the story of the tunes of 
“The Bucket” except for filling out the corpus of music written for it — is 
suggested by these few appearances of them. However, their existence at this 
time points out a continuing interest in the Woodworth poem as a song, a 
fact which was further noted in Robert Merry's Museum for August, 1843, 
just about eight months after Woodworth’s death. The article entitled “The 
Old Oaken Bucket” here, written probably by S. G. Goodrich, the editor of 
this magazine for young people, included an illustration of a well and bucket, 
showing the primitive type with pole and sweep, and it gave all three verses 
of the poem with nothing omitted except the tune to which it was sung. 
It commenced: 


What Yankee, brought up in the country, does not remember the old 
oaken bucket? It is the fashion now, in New England, to draw the water 
from the well by means of a windlass; but twenty or thirty years ago, it 
was the custom to draw it up with a long pole, set across an upright beam. 
To one end of this pole, swung a rope or long stick, and the bucket was 
attached to this. 
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If we think how many thousand times this song has been sung; what an 
immense amount of enjoyment it has given, and how much real good it 
has done, we shall see that there is great reason why we should all re- 
member Samuel Woodworth with pleasure and respect. 


The music of “Araby’s Daughter,” the fourth and final melody to which 
“The Bucket” was set and the one with which it has been for so long popular, 
was composed by George Kiallmark, an English musician, as part of a cycle 
of songs he wrote to verses from Lalla Rookh, a long narrative poem written 
by Thomas Moore and first published in England in the spring of 1817. 
“The Fire Worshippers,” one of the four episodes constituting Lalla Rookh, 
contains the poem, "Farewell to Araby's Daughter," which became shortened 
to "Araby's Daughter" when set to music by Kiallmark. The poetry in Lalla 
Rookh immediately furnished popular subjects for a number of song-writers 
of the day. In addition to Kiallmark, such English composers as Thomas 
Attwood, John Clarke, William Hawes, John A. Stevenson, and Thomas 
Welsh were quick to write music around a number of its themes; in America, 
Raynor Taylor had composed and had published (through Blake) three 
songs from it before the end of 1817, and Joseph Willson, the New York 
music publisher, had advertised his “The Bower of Roses,” an original set- 
ting by him of a poem from it, as early as July 30th of that year." 

The initial publication date of Kiallmark's "Araby's Daughter" cannot be 
determined with certainty at this time. However, it appears likely that the 
song was first issued in England in late 1823 or early 1824. In all, four of his 
songs from Lalla Rookh were published in America between 1818 and 1826, 
though only one, ^Fly to the Desert," can possibly antedate 1821 (this was 
issued in several editions as early as 1818 or 1819). Two others, “Hinda’s 
Appeal to Her Lover" and “Then Fly with Me,” could have been issued here 
anytime between 1821 and 1826 (probably 1824). And the final one, “Araby’s 
Daughter," could not have made an appearance in America before 1824 
and dates, most likely, to that very year. The earliest American edition of 


T Willson’s advertisement appeared in the New York Evening Post of that date. Moore's Lalla 
Rookh was in step with a world-wide vogue for oriental pageantry which persisted throughout 
much of the nineteenth century, and several larger musical forms were written to satisfy it. In 
1821, King Frederick Wilhelm of Prussia commissioned the artist Hensel to paint the royal 
performers of a “Lalla Rookh Festspiel” in honor of the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia. The 
music for this tableau vivant was composed by Gasparo Spontini, an Italian, whose opera 
Nurmahal, based on “The Feast of Roses,” was produced in 1822. Later composers, ach as 
Anton Rubinstein and Félicien David, wrote operas based on Lalla Rookh and Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s fantasy-overture, “Paradise and the Peri,” and Robert Schumann’s cantata, “Das Para- 
dies und die Peri,” are well-known compositions written around the second episode from it. 
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"Araby's Daughter" which can be dated with certainty is that issued by 
John Cole, Baltimore, which bears his publication number “3,” and hence 
must have appeared in June or July 1824. Editions by Blake and Willig of 
Philadelphia and Edwin W. Jackson of Boston were probably issued about 
this very time, though any or all could have been published as late as 1826 
when John Klemm, also of Philadelphia, brought out a fifth American edition 
of the song.? A reference to a "proof of Advertisement of the Music to the 
Songs in Lalla Rookh" along with "Five Letters...all undated, 1823," in 
Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his Music Publisher, James Power 
(New York 1854, p 108) may have some relationship to the completion of the 
Kiallmark cycle. 

It is not possible after all this time to assign even an approximate date or 
period to the waning of the initial setting of "The Bucket" and the adoption 
in its place of the melody we know so well today. And it is just as difficult 
to determine the reason why this substitution occurred in the first place. 
Doubtless, the rhythm of "Araby's Daughter" was found to be better suited 
to the rhythm or meter of "The Bucket" and the tune more expressive of 
its words. But exactly when the two first came together and when the supe- 
riority of the Kiallmark melody over the tune of “Jessie, the Flower of Dum- 
blane" became popularly recognized is not known. Some melodies seem to 
be well suited to accompany a great number of poetic rhythms. The tune, 
"To Anacreon in Heaven," for instance, was adapted not only to the words 
of our national anthem but to scores of other poems of the day, including 
at least two by Woodworth himself. The "List of Parodies" appended to 
R. S. Hill's “The Melody of “The Star Spangled Banner’ in the United States 
before 1820" points this out conclusively.® And a host of other tunes were 
popular for the accompaniment of the poetry of bygone days (as a look 
into early songsters — books containing the lyrics of many songs with refer- 


8 The dating of the Klemm edition is based upon its publication number, "270." As his edition 
of “Araby’s Daughter, with variations composed by C[hristopher] Meineke,” a German-Ameri- 
can composer of Baltimore, bears both the publication number "276" and the copyright date 
Jub 1, 1826," the time of issue of his edition of the Kiallmark song is obvious. Klemm, by 
e way, had published his own ori setting of the very same ee under its original title, 
“Farewell to Araby’s Daughter,” which bore his publication number “218” and the copyright 
date “July 21, 1824." Perhaps he held off issuing the Kiallmark song in mid-1824 so as not to 
offer undue competition to his own tune. 
® In Essays Honoring Lawrence C. Wroth (Portland, Me, 1951, p 151-193). Woodworth's 
two poems set to the tune of "To Anacreon in Heaven” were his "Printers Ode” and his "The 
Jubilee," the first reflecting his initial trade. His poem, "The Hunters of Kentucky," written 
to celebrate the American victory at New Orleans in 1815 and popularized in 1824 and in 1828 
as a campaign song for Andrew Jackson, exists in at least three different settings, including 
an original melody composed for Jackson’s 1824 campaign by William Blondell, a musician of 
New York City. 
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ences to the tunes to which they were to be sung — will readily show), 
including John Wall Callcott’s “Ye Gentlemen of England,” the untitled air 
usually known as “The Legacy” and "The Meeting of the Waters” (which 
became popular in Moore's Irish Melodies), Thomas Augustus Arne’s “Rule 
Britannia,” James Sanderson’s “Hail to the Chief,” “The Battle of the Nile,” 
“Derry Down,” “Bruce’s Address to his Army,” etc. And there is every reason 
to believe that the tune of "Araby's Daughter” was popularly employed to 
accompany poems in the period after 1830, and indeed several examples 
will be given later showing this. 

Until recently no setting of “The Bucket” to “Araby’s Daughter” has been 
known before the 1870s when the title “Old Oaken Bucket” was listed with 
“Kiallmark” designated as its composer in catalogues of music published by 
Oliver Ditson during these years. Later, and especially during the 1880s, “The 
Old Oaken Bucket” in its final setting abounded in arrangements by differ- 
ent musicians for various instruments and for vocal solos and combinations. 
The near half-century gap between the introduction of the melody to Amer- 
ica and its listing as the music for the Woodworth poem in the Ditson cata- 
logues has presented something of a continuing enigma to those interested 
in American music, for it did not seem logical that the two should be sud- 
denly united after so long a period without any known prior association. 
Just lately, the discovery of the poem set to the music of “Araby’s Daughter" 
in a magazine published in 1851 and the finding of the poem without music 
but with the Kiallmark melody indicated for its accompaniment in a songster 
issued five years later have partailly cleared up this minor mystery by prov- 
ing their union about twenty years before the date of issue of the Ditson 
catalogues, and we may now wonder whether or not they could have come 
together at still an earlier time? 

This last thought provokes the question as to whether or not Samuel 
Woodworth himself might have been instrumental in associating his poem 
with the newer tune. ( Woodworth, it has been said, played the flute, violin, 
and guitar.) That he must have been aware of the Kiallmark melody seems 
fairly certain, for The New-York Mirror of September 10, 1831, published 
"Arabys Daughter, with variations for the Flute composed by William 
Wood, Jun.,” on the very same page as it printed an article by Woodworth 
entitled "The Month of September in New-York." However, it does not seem 
likely that "The Bucket" and the Kiallmark tune could have been widely 
known together quite this early, for The Baltimore Collection of Church 
Music, published by R. Shaw in 1832, contained Bishop Heber's hymn, “The 
Star of the East,” set to the melody of "Araby's Daughter,” and we can feel 
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fairly safe in assuming that no book of religious music would include a tune 
after it had become popular on the street. The only indication that the asso- 
ciation of “The Bucket” with the newer tune might have been a familiar one 
by the mid- or late 1830s is afforded by a music sheet entitled “Farewell to 
Home,” for this was not only an obvious take-off on the Woodworth poem 
but was itself set to the tune of “Araby’s Daughter.” George Willig of Phila- 
delphia published this arrangement by Elam Ives, Jr, described on some of 
his other compositions of this decade as “Principal of the Philadelphia Music 
Seminary,” and its issue undoubtedly dates to the period before 1838, when 
he moved to New York.!? If Samuel Woodworth had had anything to do 
with the selection of this final melody for his celebrated poem, we would 
expect that this choice must have taken place before 1837, when failing eye- 
sight obliged him to resign his secretarial position in Boston. 

Still, the preponderance of evidence argues against the theory that the 
two were joined before 1840 or thereabout (or, at least, that they were widely 
known together at this time), and there is even additional material suggest- 
ing that the two had not become popularly associated together until the 
period around 1850. First of all, a number of songsters, among which were 
The Northern and Eastern Songster (Boston 1835) and Grigg’s Southern 
and Western Songster (Philadelphia 1835, 1836, 1839, 1841, 1846, 1847) in- 
cluded both the words of “The Bucket” and “Araby’s Daughter” (usually 
under its alternative title, “The Farewell”) without any reference to a com- 
mon tune for them, and "The Bucket" continued to appear in songsters 
throughout the 1840s and into the 1850s without any indication of a melody 
for it whatsoever. Secondly, several songsters published in support of the 
campaign of William Henry Harrison in 1840 or issued in celebration of his 
victory — namely, The Harrison Medal Minstrel, The Log Cabin Song-Book, 
the Tippecanoe Almanac and the Tippecanoe Song Book — contain the song 
“Old Tip” with “Tune, “The Old Oaken Bucket’” indicated for it. Proof as 
to what was meant by the tune of “The Old Oaken Bucket” at this time 
is provided by another such songster, Harrison Melodies (Boston 1840, 
p 36), which described the identical poem as “A song to the Tune of the 


10 Imitations and parodies on “The Bucket,” including one entitled “The Old Family Tooth 
Brush,” which was published in the New York Republican in 1818, the year it carried the 
Woodworth poem, were in vogue for several decades during the nineteenth century, and as 
late as 1865 Edward P. Nowell published his “The Old Oaken Cradle” in the juvenile magazine, 
Student and Classmate, edited by Oliver Optic (William B. Adams). In Rufus Griswold’s Poets 
and Poetry in America, issued in Philadelphia in 1856, “The Bucket” appeared along with “The 
Needle,” a parody on “The Bucket” by Woodworth himself, indicating that he sensed the humor 
and value of such whimsicalities. 
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‘Flower of Dumblane’.” And on p 14 of the same collection were included 
"Lines Supposed to be Written on the Twelfth of November, 1840" which 
were to be sung to the “Air, ‘Farewell, farewell to thee, Araby's Daughter." 
Finally, the Temperance Pocket Companion, a songster published in Utica 
in 1852, contained the lines of a song entitled "The Contrast" with "Air, 
‘Araby’s Daughter " following its title, while some twenty pages later ap- 
peared "The Old Oaken Bucket" without any indication of a melody for it 
at all. In accordance with the usual pattern of songsters, we would expect 
a reference from the Woodworth poem to the Kiallmark melody, had a bond 
between them been known to the editor (A. B. Grosh) or the arranger (W. 
L. Seaton) of the collection at this time. 

Appropriately enough, two nephews of Samuel Woodworth were directly 
connected with the first appearance of their uncle's poem in its final setting 
that has as yet come to light, for it is in The Youth's Cabinet, a magazine ed- 
ited by The Reverend Francis C. Woodworth and published by his brother, D. 
Austin Woodworth, that the two have been discovered for the first time to- 
gether. Francis C. Woodworth, born in Colchester, Conn, in 1812, was, like 
his uncle before him, a printer by trade. He later preached, but was forced 
to withdraw from the ministry because of failing health. He thereupon de- 
voted himself to juvenile literature, a field for which he was eminently quali- 
fied. He was the author of many volumes designed for the younger genera- 
tion which were instructive as well as entertaining, and he received wide 
recognition for them. Francis C. Woodworth took over the editorship of 
The Youth's Cabinet in 1846 and conducted it until his death on June 12, 
1859. This nephew of Samuel Woodworth was apparently quite fond of 
music, for he had published in The Youth's Cabinet several songs for which 
he had written a melody himself. It is quite evident, however, that he was 
unable to harmonize his own tunes and, consequently, he cannot be credited 
with the musical arrangements that are found in this magazine. The failure of 
the “Song of the Snow Bird,” an original song written by him and published 
in The Youth's Cabinet for April 1846, its first number under Woodworth, 
may be due in part to the fact that it appeared without harmonic adorn- 
ment, and his disappointment at its failure was voiced in a book, “Wreaths 
of Friendship" (New York 1849), which he edited jointly with T. S. Arthur 
(of "Ten Nights in a Bar-room" fame), when he referred to the "Song of the 
Snow Bird" as "simple and childish." 

As it was his custom to publish a song in most issues of The Youth's 
Cabinet, Francis C. Woodworth chose for the issue of October 1851 
his uncles famous song, "The Old Oaken Bucket" and it appeared 
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here for the first time — so far as we now know — arranged to the melody 
of “Araby’s Daughter.” The song was printed on a single page (294) 
and bore, in addition to its title, the phrase, “Poetry by Samuel Wood- 
worth,” and the added description, “With the music of ‘Araby’s Daughter’,” 
though no reference was given as to how or by whom the words came to be 
united. (See reproduction above, p 554.) 

There can be no doubt that the popularity of the poem was greatly in- 
creased after its publication in this magazine of wide circulation. In his sec- 
tion called “Editorial Table Talk” in the preceding issue of The Youth’s 
Cabinet, Francis C. Woodworth called attention to another of his composi- 
tions, “The Blacksmith’s Song,” mentioning that “Mr Bradbury made some 
music for the poetry, and the two, in their wedded state, are published in 
this number, as you see.” 11 William Batchelder Bradbury (1812-1868) was 
a well-known music teacher and composer living in New York City who had 
written several music books intended for juvenile instruction and entertain- 
ment and for the use of Sunday Schools, and it seems fitting that he and 
Francis C. Woodworth should conjoin their efforts in a magazine concerned 
with the education and entertainment of youth. One or more compositions 
by Bradbury appeared in just about every volume of The Youth’s Cabinet 
(in fact, some of the editor’s later songs which were published there were 
harmonized by him), and it is quite apparent that all the musical arrange- 
ments in the magazine are attributable to him, for they bear the unmistak- 
able characteristics of his style which consisted of a simple two-part harmony 
in the treble, with an occasional note in the bass. The conclusion to be drawn, 
then, is that Bradbury probably had something to do with arranging the 
Woodworth poem to the Kiallmark melody here, though he may not have 
been first to apply “The Bucket” to the tune of “Araby’s Daughter” and this 
may not have been their first appearance together. In fact, since no reference 
was made to “The Old Oaken Bucket” in the “Editorial Table Talk” in this 
issue, the inference can be drawn that they were in all likelihood published 
together previously in some other place, reprinted, possibly, from one of 
Bradbury's music books. A great many of these have been examined for their 
inclusion of an “Old Oaken Bucket,” but with little success. The only one of 
his books which has been found to include the song is his Temperance 
Chimes, edited by him and by J. N. Stearns and published in New York by 
the National Temperance Society in 1867, the year prior to his death (it was 
reissued in 1878 and 1887). The poem, found on p 51 here, is set to the tune 


11 The song appeared on p 229 of the volume, with the attribution, "Poetry by Theodore 
Thinker," a pseudonym of Francis C. Woodworth’s. 
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of "Araby's Daughter," but the arrangement is not identical with that in The 
Youth's Cabinet, though it is unmistakeably in Bradbury's style. 

Additional evidence as to the association of these two together in this 
period has been discovered by Mr James J. Fuld, a New York collector, in a 
songster entitled Melodies for the Temperance Ship, published by Phineas 
Stowe in Boston in 1856. The poem appeared under the title, "Old Oaken 
Bucket,” with the tune "Araby's Daughter" indicated for its accompaniment. 
However, the poem did not appear in previous editions of the collection 
which were published by Stowe two and four years earlier. 

The name of Joseph W. Turner appears frequently and prominently among 
the many arrangements of "The Old Oaken Bucket" which were published 
during the period after 1880. Turner, born in Charlestown, Mass, in 1818, 
was a contemporary of Francis C. Woodworth and in his youth even worked 
in a related trade, as a type-founder. At an early age he began to devote his 
time and energy to teaching music and to composing, and some of his musical 
compositions were published as early as 1841 while he was yet a young man. 
If we lacked the recently discovered 1851 arrangement of the Woodworth 
poem, we would be quite tempted to infer a connection between him and 
the original arrangement of “The Old Oaken Bucket” to its familiar tune. 
While no very early edition of the Turner arrangement of "The Bucket" has 
as yet been found, there is one known bearing a Canadian copyright date 
“1903” which points to a much earlier time of issue. The cover illustration on 
this appears to be a reprinting of an earlier sheet music cover of unknown 
date and portrays a young girl with pitcher in hand leaving an old-type well 
with pole and sweep. Above the illustration appears the title, "The Old 
Oaken Bucket," and below it the phrase, "By Turner." Exactly when Turner's 
arrangement of "The Bucket" to "Araby's Daughter" first appeared is still 
not known. Evidence tending to discredit the theory that his could have 
antedated the arrangement of the song in The Youth's Cabinet is to be found 
in Turner's own collection of songs and ballads entitled The Minstrels Gift 
(Boston 1852), for the final page here is devoted to a "Catalogue of Joseph 
W. Turner's Compositions and Arrangements for the Piano-Forte,” and there 
is no mention in it of an "Old Oaken Bucket" among these at all. 

The publication of Samuel Woodworth's poem in its fourth and final set- 
ting in The Youth's Cabinet for October 1851 closes up part of the unnatural 
gap which has existed for so long with relation to the time and circumstances 
of the union of the two, and it undoubtedly brings us closer to the first actual 
appearance of the poem and the melody combined. Music collectors and 


musicologists interested in Americana have long been aware of the conspic- 
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uous absence of any work which would associate the two together in the 
period before 1870. Now that a pair has been found to establish their union 
at least twenty years prior to this date, we shall be on the lookout for addi- 
tional data to prove or disprove their association at still an earlier time. For 
contrary to the weighty evidence cited before, we cannot rule out entirely 
the possibility that they were conjoined for a long, long time before they 
appeared together in The Youth's Cabinet. And just as Melodies for the Tem- 
perance Ship and Temperance Chimes show us that the song in its final setting 
did not die out suddenly after 1851, only to spring to life again in 1870 or 
thereabouts, there may exist material — as yet unnoticed — which will show 
that the appearance of the two in the Woodworth magazine was not in itself 
a sudden springing to life of this combination several decades after the writ- 
ing of the poem and the introduction of the melody. And it is logical to 
assume that, in the absence of song sheets containing the famous "Bucket" 
in its familiar setting (and barring, of course, the appearance of the two 
together in a pre-1851 collection or magazine), songsters published in the 
period before 1850 may some day supply the missing clue which will close 
up the gap completely. 

In any event, we do not feel out of order in concluding that the poem of 
“The Bucket” might be completely unknown today had it not been combined 
with the tune of "Araby's Daughter," and the melody would probably have 
suffered a similar fate. Together, both have remained a part of our lyrical 
heritage and have lived on long after the days when "cool water from the 
well" slaked the thirst of the weary traveller. 





Turgenev Revisited 


By Marc SLONIM 
Sarah Lawrence College 


HUNDRED YEARS ago, in 1855, the first translations from Tur- 
genev's Sportsman’s Sketches appeared in French and British periodi- 
cals, and since that time his works have continued to gain an ever increasing 
acclaim in the Western world. Henry James, one of his fervent admirers, 
was not exaggerating when he wrote in 1874 that the Russian was “the first 
novelist of the day,” and Howells confessed a few years later that he had 
formed for Turgenev “one of the profoundest literary passions” of his life. 
At the beginning of the present century Arnold Bennett, asked to name the 
twelve best novels of world literature, included six of Turgenev's in his 
honor list. Flaubert and Galsworthy, Conrad and Maupassant paid high 
tribute to Turgenev and ranked him with Fielding, Thackeray, and Balzac. 
Turgenev was the first Russian writer to conquer large audiences out- 
side his native land. He actually introduced Russian literature to Europe 
and America which, through him, discovered and admired the originality of 
Russian genius. The impact of his own work, moreover, was enhanced by 
his personal influence. For almost three decades Turgenev, who spent more 
time abroad than at home, was recognized as the ambassador of Russian 
letters in Europe. Friend of most outstanding representatives of European 
art and thought, he was a familiar figure in Western capitals, and the hon- 
orary degree awarded to him by the University of Oxford was but a small 
part of the homage paid to him by his devotees. 

Yet despite his unique position and his wide following in almost every 
land, Turgenev’s fortunes declined sharply in the twentieth century, when 
many reservations were formulated about his work and person. Some of 
these qualifications revived old discussions and repeated arguments known 
already in Turgenev’s lifetime; some of them, however, were of more recent 
origin and expressed doubts peculiar to our century. 

It is well known that most of Turgenev's illustrious French colleagues as 
well as Henry James and the Scandinavian-American Boyesen, who met the 
Russian personally, always spoke of him as being “completely Russian.” The 
brothers Goncourt describe him in their Journal of 1868 as a “white haired 
giant who looked like the spirit of a mountain or a forest,” an embodiment 
of Russian soil; Henry James stressed his eminently Russian characteristics 
and his preoccupation with Russian affairs; and after his death Renan said 
that “he was the incarnation of the whole race... his conscience was in some - 
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sort the conscience of a people." It is curious that the main reservation of 
later times dealt precisely with the problem of Turgenev's national authen- 
ticity. There is still a widespread opinion that the author of Fathers and Sons 
became dear to readers outside Russia because of his European formation 
and his Western leanings. Alfred Kazin stated not long ago that Turgenev 
"seemed of all the great Russians the least characteristic"; the American critic 
understands perfectly why Henry James "found it so easy in 1878 to include 
an appreciation of Turgenev in French Poets and Novelists.” The familiar 
thesis is that Europeans and Americans of the last century loved Turgenev 
for his moderation, his conformity to the rules of Victorian art, and his lack 
of irritating and disturbing Russian national traits. The supporters of this 
opinion point out that Turgenev's novels and tales are as tame and respect- 
able as their British counterparts of the same period; his heroines are not 
very different from the misses in the English family novels, and his nests 
of gentlefolk could be easily located in the countryside on the other side of 
the channel or even in Massachusetts or Rhode Island. Turgenev's urbane 
and restrained manners and his polished style, his gloss and grace, are con- 
sidered as having been more suitable to and therefore more naturally appre- 
ciated in London and Boston than in Moscow and St Petersburg (not to 
speak of Leningrad). 

When Tolstoy and Dostoevsky became known and widely read at the 
end of the nineteenth century and in the first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, they not only overshadowed Turgenev but were opposed to him as 
genuine interpreters of the Russian national scene. Compared to those two 
giants who shattered the world by the depth and frenzy of their moral and 
religious search, Turgenev lost in stature. Some critics advanced the theory 
that he was but an isolated phenomenon in Russian letters; that in any case 
he did not represent its main stream. His art, they argued, was strangely 
devoid of any serious moral intent, he never affirmed anything in any area 
of human endeavour, he never defended any doctrine and never fought on 
the side of any group. In this he differed fundamentally from other Russians. 
They were believers or searchers for truth and seekers after God, and he 
was an agnostic and a skeptic. He belonged much more to the old world of 
Western decadent culture than to the rising lands of the revolutionary East. 
And this is why, to quote Mr Kazin again, Turgenev's "civilized and Euro- 
pean art seems no longer in the foreground of Russian literature but behind 
it." His unhappy noblemen and his delicately portrayed girls appeared elu- 
sive, sentimental, and pallid next to Dostoevsky's holy sinners and Tolstoy's 
robust, full blooded men and women. While the rest of Russian literature 
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conveyed the feeling of exuberant vitality and deep passions, Turgenev's 
watercolors exuded melancholy and passivity, and his protagonists (except 
for Bazarov) talked and acted like second rate Werthers or poor versions 
of Hamlet. Was he not, in fact, the author of a story entitled Hamlet of the 
Shchigrov District? 

One of the few Russians who did not try to preach and to win over the 
reader to some credo or idea, Turgenev became suspect even as a chronicler 
of his society. Russian critics had always interpreted Turgenev’s novels as 
illustrations of the evolutionary process within the native educated classes 
between 1850 and 1880. Rudin (1855) represented the idealist of the forties, 
Lavretzky (1858) was typical of the fifties, On the Eve (1860) conveyed 
the atmosphere of expectation before the era of great reforms, and Bazarov 
in Fathers and Sons (1861) personified the new generation of nihilists. Later 
Smoke (1867) and Virgin Soil (1877) reflected the political debate and the 
beginnings of the populist movement. Already during Turgenev's lifetime 
his pictures of Russia started numerous discussions, and, as Edward Garnett 
said in his essay in 1917, provoked much angry heat and raised great clouds 
of acrimonious smoke because the defenders and the detractors of the writer 
disagreed about the historical accuracy of his representation. And fifty years 
after his death his importance as a social realist was questioned again. His 
portrayals of superfluous men afflicted by idleness or paralysis of the will 
seemed particularly inappropriate at a time when the Revolution had un- 
leashed such an astounding amount of energy in Russia and transformed the 
whole country into an immense workshop. Not only was Turgenev lacking 
in “publicity value” but when things Russian were popular or when every- 
body was trying to solve the riddles of Russia’s present regime, Turgenev 
could hardly help. Charles Morgan said in this connection that Turgenev 
was too unspectacular, too moderate and patient in spirit. Besides, his pro- 
tagonists did not look like ancestors of twentieth-century Russians (again 
excepting Bazarov). And this led to an obvious conclusion: his novels and 
tales belonged to another age, they were visions of the past, and theirs was the 
quaint charm of early daguerrotypes in period frames. Turgenev was old 
fashioned, dated, and offered only an historical interest. Of course, it would 
be erroneous to identify any work of fiction with a straight representation of 
reality, but in Turgenev's case it was assumed that, while not making an 
exception to the rule, he was especially insensitive to Russia’s historical 
development. He could not foresee its future and never went beyond the 
limitations of the small social group to which he belonged and which he 
depicted with an almost annoying monotony. 
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Doubts were also cast on Turgenev's art. In the nineteenth century even 
those who wondered about Turgenev's national authenticity or his social 
philosophy and historical accuracy recognized his craft and mastery. Yet 
the same George Moore who spoke of Turgenev's “unfailing artistry” in the 
eighties, later reproached him as having “a thinness, an irritating reserve,” 
and repeated the quip of a British journalist who remarked that the Russian 
was “a very big man playing a very small instrument.” The same George 
Moore echoed the discontent of the younger generation with Turgenev's 
lack of psychological depth: “he has often seemed to us to have left much 
unsaid, to have, as it were, only drawn the skin from his subject. Magnificently 
well is the task performed; but we should like to have seen the carcass dis- 
embowelled and hung up.” Maurice Baring wrote in the twenties that Tur- 
genev's works were dated, that he was inaccurate as a social historian and 
did not reflect the true Russia, and that his subject matter was too narrow. 
Others added in the thirties that Turgenev, this minor Hamlet who depicted 
unhappy love affairs of aristocratic ladies, covered only a small area of Rus- 
sian reality. He was not sufficiently dynamic or varied, there was something 
effeminate about his manner, and his lyrical qualities were superficial. In 
general his art was too contrived and self conscious, its gentility simply 
expressing an organic lack of directness and vitality. A German critic of the 
thirties found "sweet and pleasant this art for convalescents which makes 
one agreeably drowsy." 

While Marxist critics were inclined to see in Turgenev a "literary ghost 
from a sunken world of landed gentry" whose pessimism expressed the 
doom of his own class, others attacked the very smoothness of Turgenev's 
style. Alexis Remizov, an outstanding emigré novelist who appreciated 
Turgenev and refused to "simplify" problems deriving from his work, identi- 
fied him nevertheless with the “Karamzine line of Russian letters": in the 
opinion of Remizov and many of his followers, Karamzine initiated in the 
eighteenth century that artificial literary idiom of the upper classes which 
abandoned the racy genuine language of the people and imitated the literary 
models of the West. The Karamzine-Turgenev-Chekhov trend of elegance, 
restraint, and linguistic refinement was opposed by the truly national tra- 
dition of pre-Petrine Russia with its down-to-earth realism, Greek-Orthodox 
and pagan roots, and popular vernacular. From that point of view Turgenev 
again was declared "unfit for our times, not representative as a Russian 
writer," edulcorated and conventional as an artist. 

While all these criticisms were widespread in literary circles of the thir- 
ties, World War II and its aftermath brought about a change of heart and 
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a revision of current judgments of Turgenev. Apparently readers both in 
Russia and the Western countries as well as throughout Asia (particularly 
in China and Japan) showed more stability than the critics: they did not 
seem to find Turgenev so dated as to drop him. Turgenev emerged as one 
of the most popular authors in the Soviet Union, particularly in the decade 
following the war with Hitler. Between 1948 and 1958 the USSR press 
turned out an average of three to four million copies of his works yearly, 
and in America and Europe there was a definite revival of interest. His novels 
and short stories were issued in new translations and found a large follow- 
ing among young and old. 

It is evident that only few went to Turgenev for wisdom on the fate of 
communism or to gain some “first hand knowledge of Russia,” a fashionable 
slogan of the time. But historians of literature and students of Turgenev 
suddenly discovered more profound reasons for his hundred-year hold over 
the general public. Charles Morgan, in an essay in his Reflections in a Mirror 

- (1945), observed that Turgenev was criticised for his calm and his outward 
lack of dynamism, but then appropriately quoted Tolstoy’s letter to Stra- 
khov (Dostoevsky's biographer and disciple) after Turgenev's death: “The 
longer I live," wrote Tolstoy, "the more I like horses that are not restive. 
You say that you are reconciled to Turgenev. And I have come to love him 
very much, and curiously enough, just because he is not restive but gets to 
his destination. Turgenev will outlive Dostoevsky and not for his artistic 
qualities but because he is not restive." 

Tolstoy pointed out that Turgenev's quiet tone was the result of control and 
not indifference. The strength of his understatement, enhanced by the neat- 
ness of his composition, was based on his essential humanity. Therefore it 
is erroneous to rank Turgenev with the representatives of the “well-made 
novel.” Of course, he used the "dramatic technique,” followed strictly the 
rule of the withdrawal of the author from his narrative, and built the latter 
on the revelation of characters through their actions and words. But he 
never tried to conceal his aversions and sympathies. The spontaneity of his 
emotional response and the freedom of his treatment of topics and charac- 
ters made his works totally different from conventional Anglo-Saxon stand- 

: ards and from the French logical formality in constructing the "well-made 

novel." 

What led to errors of evaluation were his serene diction and his belief 
that a good work of art must never lose its equilibrium or poise, even when 
dealing with anxiety and madness. He praised highly the "tranquillity in 
passion" of the French tragedian Rachel and spoke of her acting as a model 
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of high esthetic fulfillment. Actually, the subject matter of Turgenev's novels 
and tales is far from idyllic: his love stories inevitably terminate in doom and 
frustration, and none of his novels has a happy ending, death striking most 
of his heroes. Throughout his works Turgenev displays an acute sense of 
the tragic in life and a constant preoccupation with man's condition on 
earth. Yet this pessimism is far from strident, and the writer's most poignant 
emotions and reflections are always expressed in an even voice, without 
outbursts of despair. Turgenev loves order, symmetry, balance, and radiance, 
and he presents a harmonized picture of life which makes his work appear 
self-contained. There is a world which can rightly be called "Turgenevian," 
and it stands in its own right as a complete and rounded achievement. 

It could be argued that such an esthetic phenomenon is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify Turgenev's appeal in 1961. But other factors should be 
noted to understand the recent revival of interest in his work. Today we 
find Turgenev much more "authentically Russian" than did readers of half 
a century ago. Fathers and Sons should be required reading for anyone who 
wishes to understand the psychology of the Russian post-revolutionary gen- 
eration. Bazarov is the forerunner of all the men of action in Soviet literature, 
in much the same way that Elena, Marianna, and Natalia are typical 
representatives of Russia's modern women. It is not difficult to discover 
that Turgenev's characters, despite their old fashioned garb, are more fun- 
damentally national than many exotic figures of post-Turgenev fiction who 
were branded by sensation-craving readers as "true Russians." 

For another thing, Turgenev, with his method of understatement (which 
Chekhov followed), is closer to modern literary trends than other realists 
of his own age. One can easily foresee that his tales — and they are prob- 
ably the best and most enduring part of his work — will attract the attention 
and admiration of readers and writers for a long time, because they form a 
counterpart to the era of exaggerated psychologism which is rapidly 
approaching its decline. Nobody today will accuse Turgenev of "lack of 
psychological depth" or of over-simplicity. In his own unobtrusive manner, 
Turgenev hinted at all the complexities of the human soul and alluded to 
the hidden roots of human actions. In the dreams in Turgenev's works is 
an unsuspected wealth of psychological insight. 

Virginia Woolf, in her last essays, wrote that "his books were curiously 
of our own time, undecayed, and complete in themselves. . . . His novels 
are so short and yet they hold so much. The emotion is so intense and yet so 
calm. The form is in one sense so perfect, in another so broken. They are 
about Russia in the fifties and sixties of the last century, and yet they are 
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about ourselves at the present moment." What struck her as his greatest 
accomplishment was the union of fact and vision that he aimed at in all his 
writings. Turgenev himself formulated his ideal in a letter in which he 
said that the artist should not be simply satisfied to catch life in all its mani- 
festations; he ought to understand them, to comprehend the laws according 
to which they evolve — even though those laws are not always visible. 

While Turgenev's national authenticity has been fully reestablished in 
the last decade and his universality and perfection often stressed by West- 
ern and Russian writers, a revision has also taken place with regard to his 
“objectivity.” The legend of his “impersonality” has been easily denounced 
by the psychological brand of criticism which found that Turgenev, as an 
individual, was prey to morbid complexes and obsessions, and suffered from 
many inner contradictions and fears. Already at the end of the nineteenth 
century George Moore assumed that “what influenced Turgenev's life is 
put forward in his books,” and went on to argue that Turgenev exposed his 
own weaknesses and failures through the medium of his heroes and their 
unlucky experiences with life and women. Extremely representative of this 
trend in contemporary interpretation is the brilliant essay (1958) by Edmund 
Wilson which examines Turgenev's art in the light of his biography. 

Of course the flow of literary fortune is in constant ebb, and the rejection 
of yesterday's formulae by critics and readers of our time is not final. Yet one 
has the feeling that we have overcome the biased and inimical judgments 
of the beginning of the century and particularly those of the twenties and 
thirties. Turgenev is returning to the Pantheon of world literature, not by 
sufferance but by merit. His lasting qualities as a story teller, as a painter 
of Russian life and character, and as an incomparable analyst of love seem 
more evident to us today than they did to the pre-war generation. He will 
remain a beloved writer for years to come — as long as elegiac grief com- 
bined with his exaltation of love and beauty and his vision of art as an 
orderly arrangement of emotional values can still quicken the feelings and 
the esthetic sense of men and women throughout the world. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Professor Slonim’s essay will serve as the Introduction 
to a bibliography of Turgenev in English Translation being compiled by staff 
members Rissa Yachnin and David H. Stam, for publication early in 1962. 


Collaboration of Mazzini on an Article 
in the Westminster Review 


By ELIZABETE A. DANIELS 
Vassar College 


N January 1857 there appeared in the Westminster Review, then edited 

by John Chapman, an unsigned article favoring Mazzinian Republicanism. 
Called "State of Parties in Italy since 1848," it reviewed seven current books 
which were in one way or another related to the general subject of Italian 
nationalism, including two edited by Mazzini, Royalty and Republicanism 
in Italy (1851) and Ricordi dei Fratelli Bandiera e dei loro Compagni di 
Martirio in Cosenza (1845). From a footnote in the National Edition of 
Mazzini's works, this article can be attributed to Emilia Ashurst Hawkes 
(later Venturi), Mazzini's English disciple and translator. Yet a scrutiny 
of the correspondence between Mazzini and Mrs Hawkes, as well as a gen- 
eral knowledge of their relationship, reveals the secret of an interesting piece 
of collaboration, one that must represent a rather unique case in the annals 
of reviewing. For the 1857 article, although it has been attributed to Maz- 
zini's protégée, was, in fact, largely from the pen of Mazzini himself. Emilia 
Hawkes gathered Mazzini’s rugged, disorganized thoughts and polished 
them into a carefully written piece of propaganda. In particular, the sub- 
stance of the last few paragraphs of the essay, in which a strong appeal is 
made for the English support of the Nationalist cause, has been transposed 
by Mrs Hawkes from materials written for this purpose by Mazzini. When 
the paragraphs in the essay are compared with Mazzini's letter to her of 
November 20, 1856, the nature of the collaboration is at once revealed. Even 
more curious than this revelation, however, is the further one that the re- 
view concerns works which Mrs Hawkes helped Mazzini compose in the 
first place. Thus this Westminster article is in effect a collaborative review, 
written jointly by the same two people who have written the original works 
held up for appraisal. 

To understand the nature of the collaboration, it is necessary to define the 
relationship between the exiled leader and his English disciple. Emilia 
Hawkes' father, William Ashurst, and other members of her family, had all 
been engaged since 1844 in aiding Mazzinism in England. Her husband, 


1 "State of Parties in Italy Since 1848," Westminster Review 1xvu (New Series) 98-183. 
2 Giuseppe Mazzini, Epistolario xxxmx, Edizione Nazionale degli Scritti rv (Imola 1981) 
218, footnote 1. 
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Sidney Hawkes, from whom by 1857 she was separated, her brother William, 
and her brother-in-law James Stansfield had contributed their time and 
money to the activities of the English Friends of Italy Society and to sub- 
` scription funds collected in England to raise money for Mazzinian insurrec- 
tions in Italy. For more specific help with conspiratorial plans and in writ- 
ing propaganda, Mazzini consistently relied especially heavily on Emilia, 
his favorite in this family, but also on her three sisters — Caroline Stans- 
field, Matilda Biggs, and, until her death, Eliza Bardonneau. There was 
little that these unusually dedicated women would not do for Mazzini, or he 
for them, and the many volumes of Mazzini's correspondence reflect the 
depth of his relationship with the Ashurst clan, as he called it. 

Mazzini counted on Emilia to polish up his work. Under his tutelage, she 
became an expert student of Italian; she was so thoroughly conversant with 
the facets of his mind that she could enlarge upon his ideas with facility and 
depth. In addition, she had a developed easy style which made her compo- 
sition more pleasurable to read than the disconnected expository prose of 
the leader, whose ideas flowed faster than his mind could organize them. 
Mazzini often made use of her eager desire to help by engaging her in the 
translation of his works; and the six-volume edition, which was issued be- 
tween 1864 and 1870 and became the standard text of his works prior to pub- 
lication of the National Edition in 1931, was entirely translated by her.? 

Unfortunately Mazzini did not save his letters from other people as they 
saved his; consequently Emilia's letters to Mazzini on the subject of the 
Westminster transaction of 1857 have been lost. It can be deduced from 
what is available of his letters to her, however, that John Chapman, by this 
time the sole editor of the magazine, thought that he was dealing with Emilia 
alone. Emilia, just prior to this time, had been doing a series of articles for 
the Daily News, the most favorable English outlet for Mazzinian propagan- 
da. On November 20, 1856, a month before the article of the Westminster 
went to press, Mazzini sent Emilia certain suggestions concerning the end- 
ing of her partially written article. It will be shown by comparison of texts 
that Emilia reworded slightly Mazzini's outlined thoughts, sometimes en- 
larging upon his ideas or changing the order of presentation. The article as 
it was published was nevertheless a gloss of Mazzini's own prose. Even fur- 
ther, the lengthy quotations from Mazzini's essay Royalty and. Republican- 
ism, being reviewed, directly funneled the words of Mazzini's text (which 
8 Giuseppe Mazzini, Works, ed E. A. Venturi (London 1864—70). In addition E. A. V. wrote 
or edited: Joseph Mazzini: a memoir (London 1875); a revision, Joseph Mazzini: a memoir 


(London 1885); Religious Republicanism. Joseph Mazzini as a religious leader (reprinted from 
Contemporary Review, September 1871), (London 1871). 
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was edited by Emilia in the first place) into the article. The other five books, 
furthermore, are used only as supportive evidence for the Mazzinian point 
of view. 

What results, then, is a well written article, reviewing seven recent books 
on the subject of Italy. Throughout, it praises Mazzini as the effective leader 
of the cause of liberation and urges the readers of the Westminster Review 
to support the Italian Republican movement. 

Emilia Hawkes asserts as her thesis that a monstrous wrong is currently 
tolerated by the English in their foreign policy. Especially in the light of 
their mistakes towards Hungary in 1849, when they should not have inter- 
fered with Hungary's rebellion against Austrian tyranny, the English should 
regard the present situation in Italy with primary attention to the question 
of national rights. The real sympathies of the Englishman are and must be 
with the people represented by the Republican party, who want total rev- 
olution; yet English foreign policy has thrown its weight on the side of the 
Monarchists, who are willing to work through piecemeal compromise to 
bring about unification. Having first established this general framework, 
Emilia approaches the books she has chosen to review. Amari's La Sicile et 
les Bourbons (1849) is shown to demonstrate that the Italian revolution 
of 1848 did not owe its impulse to the French Revolution of February '48 
since the agitation in Italy, and especially in Sicily, had assumed a national 
character long before this date. The work Documenti della Rivoluzione 
Siciliana in 1847-49 in rapporto all'Italia (1851), Emilia continues, confirms 
Amari’s conviction. She makes allusion to Cattaneo’s “monumental and irre- 
futable" work on the five days of Milan in his Memorie (1849) and to the 
English parliamentary collection, Correspondence Respecting the Affairs of 
Italy (1848-49), Parts II and III, to support her view that Milan could have 
become independent in 1848 had it not been for the failure of the Moderate 
or Monarchist party to back up aggressively and promptly the early strategic 
advantage of the resurgent Milanese. As it was, she saw, the Austrians too 
soon regained the initiative. By the time Charles Albert half-heartedly took 
over from the Milanese Council as the "sword of Italy," it was too late for 
a Republican success. Emilia cites details from the parliamentary Corres- 
pondence which support the view that Charles Albert's attitude is equivocal 
and his leadership is spiritless. A detailed account of the affairs of Milan is 
further attainable, the review points out, in the fifth book listed, the Com- 
mittee of Public Defense's journal entitled Gli Ultimi tristissimi Fatti di 
Milano (1848). Finally Emilia uses Mazzini’s work on the Bandieras to 
illustrate the aggressive heroic attitudes and actions of the Republicans. 
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When Mazzini's letter to Emilia and the text at the end of the article are 
compared, the exact nature of Emilia’s method of transposition of Mazzini’s 
draft becomes clear. The more subtle earlier argument, largely gleaned 
from Mazzini's writings, has led up to the urgent outright appeal sounded 


in the final paragraphs: * 
Mazzini’s letter, November 20, 1856 


Dearest Emilie, 


This is what I wanted to suggest for the arti- 
cle. I suppose that you conclude by something 
on the actual state of Parties in Italy. 

As you say, there are [only two great parties: 
those who have a faith that Italy can, with her 
own forces, emancipate herself; and those who 
do not believe that she can.] The first, who- 
ever they are, and to whatever nuance they 
belong, cling, more or less deliberately, to me: 
[the latter ones are clinging to the Piedmontese 
Monarchy.] Other little fractions are of no im- 
portance. [Muratism is no party; a few men, 
in high military or civil employments under 
the actual King of Naples, are intriguing with 
the pretender or with the Emperor:] [money 
could certainly raise a military pronunciamen- 
to;] [but it has no root in the heart of the 
country, and the movement would turn soon 
out as & republican or a Piedmontese one.] 


[The Monarchical Party — ] that is the op- 
portunist party — [embraces all the masse flot- 
tante] of the timid, [of the sceptical, of the 
merely analytic men,] who view [an insur- 
rectionary war as any regular war between two 
governments or two nations, and only reckon 
on regular forces] [overlooking the volcanic 
element] [the popular enthusiasm, and all 
those resources which nobody can before hand 
submit to calculation, but which nevertheless 
saved all revolutionized nations from foreign 
invasion.] 


[The working classes of the towns belon 
generally to my own Party: so do almost 
the young men who fought in Venice, Rome, 
Lombardy, Sicily, etc. in 1848-49.} Some 
sommités are hesitating between the two. 


The monarchical Party has no le ini- 
Hative; this point must be insisted upon and 
you will find plenty of i aa in my arti- 
cles in the Italia e Popolo. 


Westminster article, concluding para- 
graphs. 


We think our readers have now the means 
of judging for themselves whether we were 
mistaken in stating, at the commencement of 
our article, that there are [but two parties left 
in Italy, the Party of Action, and the Moderate 
Party.] [Muratism] — which is but another 
[nuance] of the “moderate” tendency to talk 
and remain idly awaiting aid from France, 
from diplomacy, from anything in short but 
their own sacrifices and exertions in the cause, 
[is,] properly speaking, [no party.] [A few 
men in high military or civil employments 
under the actual King of Naples, are,] it is true, 
[intriguing with the Pretender, or with the] 
French [Emperor;] and, undoubtedly, a suffi- 
cient expenditure of [money might produce a 
military pronunciamento] in favour of Murat, 
[but the thing has no root in the heart of the 
country; and the movement, should it arise, 
would quickly become either republican or 
Piedmontese.] 


The Moderate, or more correctly, perhaps, 
[the Monarchical Party, embraces,] as fn 1848, 
[all the masse flottante of the sceptical and an- 
alytc men] of the day, incapable of graspin 
first principles, and fied to energetic ador 
They do not comprehend that an insurrection- 
ary war is quite another thing from a war be- 
tween two organized governments, and that 
the regular armies which suffice to fight the 
regular pitched battles of the latter,] can never 
alone suffice to carry on the former. 


[This point is made on the following page, 


second column. )] 


[( This point is mentioned earlier in the arti- 
cle. )] 


* Brackets have been used to specify partions in one passage comparable to those in the other, 


The italics are those of the original texts. 


MAZZINI IN THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 


[An insurrection must, then, proceed from 
the ple:] the only question remaining 
Wieder it should spring forth, as Pallavicini, 
etc. say, under the cry fong live the King of 
Piedmont” or not. 

The reasons against the cry at the beginning 
are given in my articles, letter to Pallavicini, 
etc. 

Our own national active Party is proposing 
instead the cry: the Nation for the Nation: 
according to the work done, Italy will reward: 
let the political question be decided at the end 
of the war by the People themselves. 


[There is a visible progressive movement of 
all minds, since the end of the Crimean war, 
towards this our flag.] 

[One thing is sure:] that, if a [strong initia- 
tive shall take place anywhere,] and prove the 
possibility now denied by many, [the great bulk 
of the Piedmontese P will follow the na- 
tional flag pile 8a jt, 

Will it take place? undoubtedly, it will 
Soon? that you leave to the future: symptoms 
of a great fermentation are visible ev here; 
and any spark may set the South into a blazing. 

On these general views you ought, I think, 
to ground the conclusion of your article. I 
dare say you would have done it precisely so. 
Sul... 

Try to be well, dear; and good to 


your devoted 


JosrrH.* 
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[They overlook that which is, in fact, the 
most important element in a people’s war 
against a foreign oppressor, the volcanic ele- 
ment of the popular hatred, and the po 
enthusiasm,] and all those resources, which, 
[although not readily calculated beforehand,] 
have, nevertheless, as the history of all success- 
ful revolutions has shown, been [the salvation 
of every nation that has freed itself from a 
foreign yoke.] 


[Ihere is] in Italy [a visible progressive 
movement,] and it is especially evident, [since 
the Crimean War, towards the National Party.] 
It counts, among its ranks, [the working classes 
of the cities all over Italy, and almost all the 
young men who fought in Lombardy, Venice, 
Rome, and Sicily, in 1847, 1848, and 1849.] 
[One thing is certain,] that as hatred and 
abhorrence of Austria is the dominant idea 
of every true Italian heart, [whenever the Na- 
tional P: shall raise its flag for action, even 
the great bulk of Piedmontese] will cease all 
talk of nity and diplomatic arrange- 
ments, [rally around the tricolour stan ] 
and forget every minor difference in the uni- 
versal cry of “FUORI I BARBARI.” 5 


The review as a whole is grounded on and interlarded with the text of 
Mazzinis Royalty and Republicanism in Italy (1851). It is obviously to 
forward the basic attitude in this work that Emilia has composed the essay. 
In consideration of the dates of the works, the latest of which is ’51, it can be 
seen that the principal objective of this selective criticism of 1857 must have 
been to revitalize public sympathy, then waning, for Mazzini's cause. 
Apparently John Chapman had not detected Mazzini’s hand in Emilia’s 
article. At least, we can observe from their correspondence that Mazzini and 
Emilia were fearful of Chapman’s discovery of the joint authorship. On De- 
cember 15, 1856, Mazzini wrote to Emilia: “I send the mss. Quite right; 
except the ‘great Italian leader’ and similar expressions which will make 
Chapman jump.” ? Later in the same day he wrote: “Accept. Why change 


8a Evidently a misspelling of "heading." 

* Giuseppe Mazzini, Epistolario xxxm 214-218, 
5 "Parties" 181-132. 

8 Epistolario xxx 236-287. 
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the question of the little good that may arise from publicity into a wretched : 
question of wretched right weth [sic] wretched Chapman? You are an Eng- 
lish woman after all; but a dear woman before all.”7 _ 

Finally a day later, Mazzini wrote, as usual without elaborating the con- 
text of his remarks: 


Of course you will, I trust, thankfully accept Mr. Chapman’s proposal, 
and order the 1700 copies to be sent. 

I wish he would accept your article about me: he certainly will not 
find a more qualified writer for such a subject. Such as I am, I am, I think, 
fully known to you; and, moreover, you have had the patience to read all 
that I have written. You know that, as far as public opinion is concerned, 
I am of a rather careless disposition. Still, it would be, I think, an addi- 
tional good illustration of the real condition of Italy, to show how a man, 
whose aspirations and tendencies and dreams were all literary, artistical, 
and philosophical has been driven to spend the whole life in organizing 
secret associations, raising money for muskets, and scribbling his soul 
away in some thousands of letters, notes, and instructions a year.® 


Mazzini’s comments about Emilia’s projected study (never published as 
such) indicate the spirit of his surveillance of the '57 article. They end the 
allusions to the Westminster article in his correspondence. It is clear just from 
these fragments that a certain amount of subterfuge was present in this 
literary arrangement. Chapman had concluded his negotiation with Emilia 
and must have thought that he was receiving an article from her pen alone. 
He perhaps should have caught on to the duplicity, since one in the essay 
Emilia betrays the relationship by mention of “our previous article.” ° In- 
deed it would appear from this reference that Emilia must have had a hand 
in an earlier article too, heretofore attributed to Mazzini alone. Such a set 
of circumstances makes the work all the more remarkable from the point of 
view of the reader of the Westminster Review who, reading this unstinted 
praise of Mazzini, is in fact reading words from the exiled leader’s own pen. 


T 237-238. 8 Epistolario xxxm 241-242. 


9? “Parties” 99-100: “It is not the first time we have exposed the folly and injustice of the Trea- 
ties of Vienna, and we but repeat what we explained in an article on the ‘Condition and Pros- 
pects of Europe,’ published in April, 1852, in which we said... .” The allusion is to "Europe: 
its conditions and Prospects,” Westminster Review iva (April 1852) 442-467. This unsi 
article can be traced to Mazzini 2 the evidence in a n from George Eliot to Sophia 
Hennell (The George Eliot Letters, Gordon S. Haight, u (New Haven 1954) 5. Mazzini 
wrote the 1852 article in French (text in NE Mazzinis Works xuv1), without including the 
pretext of reviewing parliamentary Correspondence, a device used in the WR 1852 article to 
e his article immediate relevance. The English edition has a "special conclusion" of some 
from Daniel Webster. An Italian edition of this article was printed in Italia del Popolo in 
E on 19, 27 April; 13, 17, 27 May; and 1 June 1852. Mazzini informed his mother that 
he had had translated the 1852 article. Emilia Ashurst was probably the translator. Hence 
"our previous article." 


About a 
Directory of the St Louis Book and Printing Trades 


to 1850 


By Davi KAsER 
Joint University Libraries, Nashoille, Tennessee 


N 1808, just four years after the Louisiana Purchase was concluded, the 
pioneer Irish-American journalist Joseph Charless established in St Louis 
the first printing press west of the Mississippi River. Having first obtained a 
contract for all official printing of the new territory, he brought with him 
a case or two of type and a journeyman from his Louisville printing office, and 
he ordered a Ramage press to be sent out by keelboat from Pennsylvania. He 
found St Louis to be a frontier town of 1,000 inhabitants, most of whom were 
French, but he was successful in obtaining 170 names on the subscription 
list to his proposed newspaper. He set up his press in a “house of standing-up 
posts” and issued therefrom the first number of the Missouri Gazette on 
July 12, 1808. In addition to publishing a paper, Charless also printed and 
sold books until his retirement from the trade in 1820. 

Although a second press was not brought into the territory until 1814, the 
printing trade after that time expanded at a very rapid rate. The 1840 census 
reported. that there were then in St Louis twenty-two printing offices, six 
daily newspapers, seven weekly papers, five semi- and tri-weekly papers, 
employing eighty-two men. Only a half century after Charles arrived one 
informed observer could write of St Louis that “there are job offices in pro- 
fusion furnishing employment for about 850 printers.” 

The booktrade also experienced phenomenal growth during this period. 
Although the city did not have a bookstore until 1820, it has been pointed 
out that “everybody sold books in early St. Louis.” Druggists, general mer- 
chants, printers, auctioneers, and others found books to be a profitable 
commodity, and there was already considerable traffic in books before 
Thomas Essex and Charles Beynroth opened the town’s first full-fledged 
bookstore “at the Sign of the Ledger” in Main Street. That was the year 
Missouri became a state. 

The affiliated trades also developed rapidly during the period before 1850. 
Engravers, binders, lithographers, ink manufacturers, and typefounders 
poured into the city, many coming from foreign lands. Many prospered; 
some did not. A. P. Ladew, for example, came to St Louis from New York 
and established in 1843 an extensive typefoundry which was valued seven 
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years later at $51,800 and had an annual product in excess of $150,000. 
Others, such as Charles A. Hinkley, were imprisoned for debt. Only paper- 
makers were sparsely represented. The only one listed in the present directory 
is John Schiller, and he may have been unemployed. 

Some of these immigrant tradesmen settled permanently in St Louis; others 
set up shop only long enough to earn passage money to the next city. It was 
a restless age, and the "frontier complex" kept many persons moving until they 
died. Evidence of the transient character of many members of the printing 
trades is the number of names in this directory that list an address for only 
one or two years. Some of these had died before the year was out, others 
no doubt continued working in St Louis and were simply overlooked 
by tbis compiler, but many others moved on to St Joseph, to Boon's 
Lick, and to Independence. Even those who stayed only briefly, however, 
had brought skills and culture with them, and St Louis benefited from their 
visits. i 

Some of the men who established and operated the frontier presses were 
rogues, and some were scoundrels; all were men of action. They were im- 


patient, they disliked restrictions of any kind, and most were political 


.. fire-brands. As a result they constituted a very colorful element in pioneer 
:society. After only four months as foreman of the city's first printing office, 


for example, Jacob Hinkle absconded with company funds and departed the 
town in the dead of night leaving behind him a long list of unsatisfied 


* creditors. 


Although Hinkle's employer, Joseph Charless, adhered scrupulously to the 
right side of the law, he also was a colorful figure in his own right. A liberal 
in politics, he found it expedient to leave his native Ireland during the 
“troubles” of the 1790s. His newspaper in St Louis bore the motto TRUTH 
WITHOUT FEAR. Fearless or not, there were those in the community who dis- 
liked his political persuasion, and he was shot at in his garden, was threatened 
by armed men in his printing office, was physically attacked in the street, his 
house was stoned by a mob, and his office was threatened with incendiarism. 
He carried a shillelagh for self-protection and retired from publishing bat- 
tered and bruised but alive in 1820. 

The second newspaper in St Louis, the Enquirer, was edited from 1818 
to 1820 by Colonel Thomas Hart Benton, who had ridden out of Tennessee 
after he and his brother had wounded General Andrew Jackson in a feud. 
Soon after he was admitted to the Missouri bar, Colonel Benton killed a 
popular young opposition lawyer in a duel on Bloody Island in the Mississippi. 
When he disagreed with the way the Bank of St Louis was being run in 1818, 
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Benton and several other dissatisfied patrons marched in and forcibly took 
charge of the bank while an ineffectual constabulary watched helplessly. In 

1820 Benton was elected to the U. S. Senate where he served his Missouri con- 
stituency faithfully for over thirty years. 

: A subsequent editor of the same paper was Charles Keemle. He had been 
a member of a trading party up the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains 
in 1822. The party was attacked by Indians, and the leaders and almost half 
of the men were killed. Keemle led the remnants of the group back to St Louis 
in 1824 where he promptly decided to leave the fur trade and reenter the 
printing business. During his later life he was associated at one time or 
another with no less than seven St Louis papers. 

In 1831 Keemle lost a $5,000 libel suit brought against him by a fellow 
newspaper proprietor, Stephen W. Foreman. Apparently Foreman was not 
lily-white, however, because three years later a warrant was issued for his 
arrest for having used his press to produce counterfeit bank notes. He fled 
into Arkansas and Tennessee where he was captured by a posse and brought 
back to St Louis to face trial. He broke jail on the first night of his incarcera- 
tion and was never seen in St Louis again. In 1837 a St Louisan reported 
seeing him in the Republic of Texas where he was practicing law under the 
assumed name of Stephen W. Lewis. 

Also a colorful person in the early St Louis press was Major Alphonso 
Wetmore, a professional soldier who lost one arm in the War of 1812, and 
later became paymaster of the Missouri Sixth and Seventh Infantries. He was 
once descending the Missouri River with three disabled soldiers, a drunken 
clerk, and a sick passenger to pay off the troops below when his canoe cap- 
sized. The hapless major, overladen with money, tried to swim out with one 
arm. He saved himself but lost a package containing $12,000, which Wetmore 
then had to advance to cover the loss. He resigned his commission in 1833 
to devote his attention to literary matters and, in 1838, established and edited 
the Missouri Saturday News. 

Colonel Adam Black Chambers was editor of the Salt River Journal of 
Bowling Green before coming to St Louis in 1837 to assume direction of the 
Missouri Republican. In 1840 he editorially questioned the “boldness and 
fearlessness" of attorney T. B. Hudson, then a candidate for the legislature. 
A challenge was sent, and the two met — again on Bloody Island — and 
exchanged three unsuccessful shots (with rifles!) before Colonel Chambers 
begrudgingly admitted that his opponent had shown some "boldness and 
fearlessness." Hudson accepted the admission as an apology, and the duel 
ended. 
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Less fortunate was Andrew Jackson Davis, proprietor of the Missouri 
Argus in the same year. The Argus became deeply involved in the current 
controversy over banking restrictions in the state and Davis attacked one 
William P. Darnes in an editorial. Darnes and another man met Davis in 
the street and beat him to death with an iron cane. Darnes was fined $500, 
which was a tidy sum in those days. 

These are only a few of the colorful characters who worked the early 
St Louis press. Included in any complete list must be the unpopular abolition- 
ist, Reverend Elijah Parish Lovejoy who edited two St Louis papers before 
a mob wrecked his printing office in 1836. He moved his paper to Alton, 
Illinois, where he was killed by another mob a year later. William McKee, 
proprietor of several St Louis newspapers near midcentury, must also be 
included. He was later sentenced to two years imprisonment for his major 
role in the Great Whiskey Ring. And there would be French Strother, pro- 
prietor of the Missouri Advocate, who once shot an opponent dead on the 
streets of St Louis in broad daylight. 

Directories such as the present one have been compiled for several of the 
large publishing centers of the East, but scant attention has been devoted 
to the rise of the book and printing trades in the West. The man who worked 
the frontier presses was different from his Eastern counterpart and exerted, 
upon his fellow pioneers, a different kind of influence. Most of the presses in 
the West were primarily newspaper and job presses and only secondarily 
book presses. The books that sold in the shops were predominantly what we 
would call today "self-help" books, and school texts, religious disquisitions, 
and practical treatises, and only secondarily books for leisure. This is not to 
deny that the more popular literature was read. Scott, Cooper, Bird, and 
Kennedy were read extensively, but the primary cultural and educational 
mission of the frontier trade was one of greater immediacy and practicality 
than was the purpose of the trade in the East. The stark reality of pioneer 
life demanded that it be so. 

The modus operandi which the present compiler has followed is not dis- 
similar from that which has been used in preparing directories of the New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Rhode Island trades. The main 
sources of information are early city directories and newspaper files. Various 
other sources are listed in the bibliography. 

Druggists, general merchants, general auctioneers, and others for whom 
books were only an incidental or occasional commodity have been omitted 
from this directory. To qualify for inclusion herein, a person must appear to 
have been receiving a major portion of his income from the book or printing 
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trades. It should further be borne in mind that the omission of a name or a 
date or an address from this directory does not mean that a person was not 
working in St Louis at the time. It means only that his whereabouts or activity 
were not known to the compiler. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The book described in this introductory essay, 
A Directory of the St Louis Book and Printing Trades to 1850, by 
David Kaser, 35 pages, is now off the press and may be purchased 
from the Library at $1.25 a copy. The directory will not appear in 
the Bulletin. 

Previous volumes in the Library’s series of printing trades direc- 
tories still in print, and available from the Library, are: 


The Boston Book Trade, 1800-1825, by Rollo G. Silver. 1949. 75¢ 


A Directory of the Book-Arts and Book Trade in Philadelphia 
to 1820, including Painters and Engravers, by H. Glenn Brown 
and Maude O. Brown. 1950. $2.50. 


The Baltimore Book Trade 1800-1825, by Rollo G. Silver. 1954. 85¢ 
A Directory of Printing, Publishing, Bookselling & Allied Trades 


in Rhode Island to 1865, by H. Glenn Brown and Maude O. Brown. 
1958. $9.00. 


George Gissing's Commonplace Book 


A Manuscript from the Berg Collection of 
The New York Public Library 


Edited by Jacos Kore 
University of Washington 


PART III Conclusion 


WORDS 
Prig. A word used by the vulgar to stigmatize a man who thinks. (2) 


De Quincey has a singular use of the word “towards,” often occurring: e. g. “but 
this critic possessed also another commanding gift towards the winning of popu- 
larity.” Vol. 7. preface. And: “the reader indeed is very often a more important 
person towards the fortune of an essay than the writer Vol. 7. p. 311. (6) 


Do other people feel the difference that I do between “he was hung” & “he was 
hanged”? The former is ghastly, the latter rather humorous. (6) 


It occurs to me that, in one instance, the relative pro. that is only used as a plural. 
I mean in a sentence such as this: “You that have seen such things.” Does not 
that, to the ear, address several people? But if I say “You who have seen such 
things,” I of course address only one. (7) 


A highly comical name, that of the consul Spurius Furius. Livy III. ad init. (12) 


“Gold of Tolosa"- unlawful gain, leading to ruin. Q. Servilius Ceepia robbed 
temples at Tolosa in Gaul & came to a bad end. (12) 


A good Greek pun."iBóv rote bo xevtabpoug xáxiota ELoypagnpévoug, EON, TàTepos 


tovtov yelpwy éoti;” * Diog. Laert. p. 610. (13) 


The first use of “La Bohéme" in artistic sense is by George Sand at end of “La 
Dernière Aldini.” — “Vive La Bohême!” 


Good Greek word: 'exeipoxaiMat — vulgarities. (13) 


I observe that the word “realistic” has, in journalistic language, come to mean 
simply “revolting” or “painful.” In the Star of to-day, March 18, '89, is an account 
of a Lancet report on Crudley Heath, & the foll. examples of use of word occur. 


* Upon seeing two centaurs very badly painted, he asked, “Which of these is Chiron?" (worse 
mani — Tr R. D. Hicks, Loeb Classical Library. 
[588] ' 
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"The realistic description of this region is accurate." This is not mere tautology, 
you see. And again: “Here is an account, equally realistic, of a house in this 
blighted region." (15) 


The old equivalent for "culture" is "literature." — "It is surprising how little 
literature men have," says Johnson. I find that his dictionary gives, as only 
meaning: "learning, skill in letters." — (15) 


Steele, in the “Tatler,” uses the word “novelist” to mean what we now call a 
journalist, — a writer of news. Johnson's Dict. does not notice this sense. (16) 


The Greeks had the same euphemism for death as we have: ày «v ouppū. (20) 


“A summer crisp with shining woods?" — Tennyson’s “Day Dream." Does this mean 
waving (crispus)? (24) 


Here is a good example of the proper use of the word "avocations": “The ten or 
twelve years of his monastic life were disturbed by long & frequent avocations." 


Gibbon. Vol. IV. p. 309 (note.) (29) 
What equivalent have we for the useful word Kleinbürgerlich? (30) 


It is often declared that the verb «0x«o seldom if ever occurs. Yet it comes into the 
Anacreontic poem: “Epoo xov éy ‘pé8orar. (30) 


The Dialect of Devons. 


“Her I don’t like to do it.” — “I told un.” — “Take one of they books.” — “It’s 
bad for we chaps.” — The pronunciation of u is, I think, precisely the German ü, 
or the French. One nurse calls the baby “puss” & pronounces the word puce 
(French). So you is pronounced. 

“The child can't hent it." — “You mustn't spoil the baby & make it neak.” 

“She lives out to Mt. Rudford.” — “You can buy it to Drakes’s.” &c. 

“So he sot down." — “Poor fellow, he'd lost his reasons." (32) 


How many people can spell the word Eighth? (34) 


On a notice of pleasure-trips by sea from Weymouth to Torquay, it is stated that 
the steamer is “replete with lavatories & a ladies’ saloon.” 

To prosecute the man who issued this bill would be a great service to public 
morality. (34) 


At the annual meeting of the Ex. Lit. Soc’., a man who looked & spoke like a 
plumber said: “I’m not a very old gentleman, but" &c. (35) 


In “The Adventures of a Younger Son,” where Trelawny describes how he thrashed 
an usher at school, he says: "The sweat dropped from his brows like drops of rain 
from the eaves of a pig sty.” (35) 
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Layard (Early Adventures) speaks of a beautiful Persian child called Bibi Mah 
— Lady Moon. (35) 


Khatun-jan, Persian name, meaning "lady of my soul" (35) 
To live wie der Herrgott in Frankreich. (37) 


Use in Apocrypha of the word "party" in what we Know [sic] call the vulgarest 
of senses. — “Make a smoke thereof before the man or the woman, & the party 
shall be no more vexed.” Tobit. VI. 7. (40) 


Long ago I noticed that the Devon word for spring onions (chippols) was the 
Italian Cipolla. Now I find that the shepherds near Naples make Ginncala, a milk 
food — junket. (42) 


In France the accents of ordinary conversation are those which English people 
reserve for exceptional moments of protest, annoyance, expostulation, & so on. (43) 


The lack of a tonic accent in French suffices to explain the ineptitude of the 
language for poetry. (45) 


Tittle-tattle — one of those homely onomatopoeia in which Eng. is so strong. (45) 


Bacon (Advancement of Learning) speaks of coming to “a full period of all 
instability & peregrinations.” (46) 


Una razonable comida — a fair meal — favorite phrase of Cervantes. (46) 
To think that — is pensad en lo excusado. (48) 


A “Man of Kent” was born east of the Medway. A “Kentish Man” belongs to any 
part of Kent. (48) 


A saprophagous reader. (50) 


ON THE TIMES 


The “City” is so oppressive to the spirit because it represents the triumph of the 
vulgar man. (2) 


Jubilee Day. After all, 'tis much to have beheld the most gigantic organized 
exhibition of fatuity, vulgarity & blatant blackguardism whereof our time has 
record. (3) 


English police readily display ruffiandom. They fight with individual members of 
a crowd. Their faces become pale with ferocity, & they make furious rushes, with 
doubled fists, at this man & that. Remember Picadilly on night before Jubilee. (3) 
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I find that the ordinary phrase for commending a book at country libraries is: 
"Thats very pretty." (9) 


One of the many reasons why I should like to be a highly-instructed Frenchman 
is, that I might have the luxury of appreciating as an exotic the peculiar black- 
guardism of an English sporting paper. (11) 


Imagine the future historian writing in wonderment of the absurd reticence with 
which our novelists treat sexual subjects, & comparing this with their license to 
describe in detail the most hideous of murders. (25) 


Dec. 23. 90. Was awakened this morning at 9.30 by man outside bellowing 
“Execution of Mrs Pearcyl Scene on the Scaffold! — Paper!” (I suppose the 
execution was at 8 o'clock, so that the paper must have been got out speedily). 
Such cries harmonized with the morning; snow lying everywhere, grimy with soot, 
& a muddy fog obscuring the sky. Yesterday one of the most hideous fogs I ever 
knew, unintermittent. One might describe the weather, & connect with it reflec- 
tions on capital punishment. (25) 


Augustus wished to exclude women from that part of the circensian games in 
which athletes contended naked. He had no objection to their witnessing slaughter. 
Curious parallel bet. this & the morality of our modern literature, noted above. 
(26) 


At a fashionable wedding in Bayswater the other day (Oct. '91) so great was the 
noise & general indecency that the incumbent said: "I beg the congregation to 
remember that they are in a church, & not in a theatre.” Yet the behavior of the 
fashionables was not, it is said, worse than usual on such occasions. (30) 


The triumph of free contract! During this hideous famine in Russia (autumn '91) 
dealers from Moscow are going to the villages buying all they can off the peasants 
at the lowest prices. Moreover, women are selling their hair for 5/— a head (if 
fine & fair.) The buyers shave it off. In Russia, for a woman to have her hair cut is 
a mark of infamy. (30) 


Bank Holiday. April 1892. The newspapers speak of a “new panorama" just come 
over from America, called "Jerusalem on the Day of Crucifixion." From a sketch 
of it, I see that the principal objects are the three crosses and their victims. A bar 
in front keeps off the Bank Holiday mob, & a fellow stands up giving a loud 
description.. (33) 


At Tennyson’s funeral, Royalty was represented, but Royalty itself was conspicu- 
ously absent. The P. of Wales was at Newmarket, where he personally congrat- 
ulated a successful jockey. (34) 
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In a big adv‘. on the walls (’93) it is stated that 60,000 bullocks are slaughtered 
yearly to make somebody’s beef-tea. Another announces that, every minute, 7 of 
Beecham’s pills, “reach their destination.” (35) 


“We were descending the Murru road, when a Kafir happened to remark that he 
was feeling hungry. Robertson bought him some chipatis at a wayside shop. The 
Kafir saw the money change hands. ‘How is this?" he inquired in surprise, ‘Do 
you have to pay for food in this country? Robertson replied in the affirmative. 
‘What a country!’ cried the Kafir in amazement. Then, after pondering awhile, 
he continued doubtfully, ‘Supposing a man had no money in this country, he 
might starve?’ On being told that this was quite possible, he shook with uncon- 
trollable laughter. It was the best joke he had ever heard. He then explained this 
ridiculous system to his companions, & they roared in chorus.” 


Knight’s “Where Three Empires Meet.” (last page) (36) 


Inote (July '96) that Lord Kelvin is connected with the Brit. Aluminium C°., which 
has destroyed the Falls of Foyers. He seconds adoption of report at general 
meeting. (40) 


One of the most pathetic things I have heard. Little Joseph Hofmann, the pianist, 
nine years old, was worked till he broke down. At a concert in America, he burst 
into tears, & exclaimed — “I’m only a little boy!" (42) 


They can't even do their dirty Jubileeing decently — The troops from the Colonies 
left without welcome or entertainment, to shift for themselves. (42) 


The hideousness of the streets. Nothing obvious but huge stands reared on 
speculation. (42) 


A newspaper correspondent in 1896, speaks of Armenian children running about 
some village, playing at massacre. (42) 


A notice at Redhill Station, regarding the Lingfield Races. Sept. '98. Engaged by 
Executive to ensure order & comfort to the public attending this meeting: 14 De- 
tectives (racing), 15 detectives (Scotland Y4), 7 police inspectors, 9 police 
serjeants, 76 police, & a supernumerary contingent of specially selected men from 
the Army Reserve & the Corps of Commissionaires. The above force will be em- 
ployed solely for the purpose of maintaining order & excluding bad characters &c. 
They will have the assistance also of a strong force of the Surrey constabulary. (42) 


Hatred of England among French lower folk is due mostly to influence of the 
Petit Journal. (45) 


At Hull School, Greek is an extra £1..1 a term. This is the new order, with a 
vengeance! (46) 
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Between 1850 & 1874 unexampled prosperity in England, & it was the time of 
predominant Liberalism. Bet. 1854 & 1874, the fortunes paying Income Tax 
increase from £ 287,000,000 to £515,000,000. Especially the trading middle class — 
just come to power — which was enriched. Hence resulted a revival of the English 
conservative instinct; the prosperous class lost its interest in political & social 
progress. In 1874 & in 1886, the country answered loudly to Conservative appeal. 

Industrial aristocracy & enriched lower middle went over to Conserv. side. In 
Parl‘, from 1868-1900, steady diminution of aristocracy, landed proprietors, retired 
officers; their places taken by lawyers & men of business. All these on the Conserv. 
side. 

Nothing left for Liberal party, but to group workmen & countrymen against the 
alliance of old & new aristocracy — landed & industrial. Clerks & shopmen are 
naturally following the capitalist. 

In enriching England, Liberalism destroyed itself. (47) 


The amazing ignorance of “educated” people. Never heard of certain greatest 
writers, & so on. (48) 


Reading in youth is so delightful & profitable because we have then no responsi- 
bilities & no preoccupations. Think of the unhappy people (many now) who read 
nothing when young. (48) 


The social importance of true amiability. Forsaken position of ———— due entirely 
to lack of it. (49) 
RELIGION 


The one thing which most excites me to irresistible laughter, when I get a good 
view of it, is the existence of religious prejudice. To think that people will loathe 
you, because you cannot enter into their way of thought with regard to the 
Universel It is far more comical than “You be eternally damned for your theory 
of Irregular Verbs!” But you must happen to catch it in the right light. (7) 


“All my themes of misery may be summed in one word, He who made me regrets 
that ever he did. Many years have passed since I learned this terrible truth from 
Himsel”” owner to Lady Hesketh, 1700: Life & Works (Bohn 1854) II. 132. 

Most significant, in its imbecile irreverence. Mad, of course, but a logical result of 
his dogmas. (12) 


What a delusion it is to imagine that the days of sheer Puritanism are over! Think 
of the hosts of people similar in thought & feeling to poor Madge.* (12) 


Religious sentiment, as such, by no means irritates me. It is the bad & poor & 
intolerant utterances of it that I cannot endure. Some hymns, well sung, please 
me much. To be sure, the pleasure is aesthetic, but it might be supposed that 


* Gissing’s sister, Margaret. 
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the mere words would suffice to destroy all enjoyment, & perhaps they actually 
enhanceit. (12) 


I saw in [sic] day lying about in the house at Agbrigg a little book called “Manual 
of Devotion.” One part of it was headed "Guide to Self-Examination on the Com- 
mandments." Each commandment taken in turn, & a series of inquiries put, for 
the penitent to answer. The questions seemed to me revolting, & 1 am convinced 
would do much injury to a healthy mind. (18) 


I have only now become acquainted with the theme of Warburton's "Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses." It is this: The doctrine of rewards & punishments in a future 
state, being the one cement of political and social order, could not conceivably 
be omitted from any legislative system of merely human origin; hence, its omission 
from the system of Moses proves that to have been of divine origin, & divinely 
supported. 

What an astounding notion is this! I hope 1 have got it rightly. My authority 
is the English Cyclopaedia. (18) 


Aristotle anticipated the Golden Rule of Christianity. 'Epotnisis óc &y xotg pidots 
mpogoepoljeDa, Eqn, óc av edEaipeda adtoug hiy xpoclépegbar, * 


Diog. Laert. V 1. No. 21. (20) 


There is a story that Bentley’s “engagement was nearly broken off owing to doubt 
expressed by Bentley with regard to the authority of the Book of Daniel. Whiston 
has told us what this alleged doubt was. Nebuchadnezzar's golden image is de- 
scribed as sixty cubits high & six cubits broad; now, said Bentley, this is out of 
all proportion; it ought to have been ten cubits broad at least: “Which made the 
good lady weep’. The lovers’ difference was possibly arranged on the basis sug- 
gested by Whiston — that the sixty cubits included the pedestal.” 
Jebb’s “Bentley.” Pp. 97-8. 

Cp — with the foll: 

Joshua Barnes “had invested the fortune of Mrs Barnes in this costly enterprise," 
— his edition of Homer, — "obtaining her somewhat reluctant consent, it was said 
by representing the Iliad as the work of King Solomon." Ibid. p.36. (27) 


“Mr. Workman, a minister of Gloucester, had asserted that pictures & ornaments 
in churches were a relic of idolatry; he was thrown in prison. A short time before, 
the town of Gloucester had made him a grant of twenty pounds a year for life; it 
was ordered to cease, & the mayor & municipal officers were prosecuted & fined 
a large sum for having made it. On quitting his prison, Workman opened a little 
school; Laud ordered it to be closed. To earn a living, the poor minister turned 


* To the question how we should behave to friends, he answered, “As we should wish them to 
behave to us.” Tr. R. D. Hicks, Loeb Classical Library. 
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doctor; Laud interdicted his medicining as he had interdicted his teaching. Here- 
upon Workman went mad, & soon after died.” 


Guizot. English Revolution. (See Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans. II. 204. (29) 


“Lord, have mercy upon us!” — That alone is enough to disgust one with the church 
service. Praying mercy from a supposed all-wise being, the supposed maker & 
disposer of all! (33) 


Apropos of "Born in Exile," Madge writes to me: "It is a pity you should write 
on a subject you so little understand as Christianity. — It would be as reasonable 
for me to deny the existence of all the beautiful things you have seen & told me 
of in foreign countries, simply because I have not seen them, as it is for you to 
deny spiritual things you have never seen or felt, when there are thousands of 
people who have seen them, & are therefore as certain of them as of their own 
existence. How anyone can disbelieve the Bible merely because it is not written 
in the latest scientific language seems remarkable." How impossible to reply to 
such stuff as this! (34) 


A noteworthy fact that the verse in Job: “I know that my Redeemer liveth” &c, 
which has had such enormous influence on the human race, is a mere mistranslation 
of the original, where the word is “avenger.” In the true Job there is no knowledge 
of immortality. (35) 


The lesson I heard read at morning service at St. Paul's — Luke XIX 12-26. This 
parable, with its talk of “pounds” & “usury”, & praise of the profitable servants, 
sounded oddly out of place addressed to people in the city of London. Difficult 
for an ordinary hearer to take the figurative rather than the literal sense. (35) 


In Matthew we are told that Judas “went out & hanged himself.” In Acts I it is 
said that Judas, having purchased a field with the money, there fell down & his 
bowels broke out. (37) 


Very revolting to our moral sense are David's death-bed charges to Solomon. He 
begins by bidding him, at length, to walk in the ways of the Lord, — then goes 
on to charge him that he shall not let Joab & Shimei go down to the grave in peace. 
. To Shimei, by the bye, David had expressly promised that he would not take his 
life: he sees no wrong in doing it by the hand of Solomon. See I. Kings. 2. (40) 


Bells do not ring in Catholic countries from morning of Thursday to evening of 
Saturday — before & after Good Friday. In France they say: “Les cloches vont 
à Rome.” (45) 


The Roman Cath. doctrine of “invincible ignorance”, which makes it possible to 
hope for the salvation of certain heretics. (47) 
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In 1890 was pub*- a huge Latin tome, giving full report of the Acts of the Council 
which, in 50 sessions, defined Papal Infallibility (Pio Nono). Could time be more 
solidly wasted than in reading this? (47) 


J. H. Newman, writing to W. G. Ward about the decree of Immaculate Conception, 
says: "Certainly it is a joyful thing, &, in a queer way, I have not been able to think 
of our Lady since I heard of it, without a feeling like I know something good 
has happened to you, but I can't recollect what it is? And then I have brought it 
to mind, & also reminded myself that it was only her accidental glory which it 
affected. However, it's very joyful & pleasant anyhow." 


How can one help thinking of Carlyle's “no more brains than a rabbit"? (47) 


Sign of the cross at starting of train. If only one man in all time had suffered 
crucifixion, it would be right & good to keep the memory of it in this habit. (49) 


WOMEN 


I am never so impressed with a sense of social distinctions as in seeing a houseful 
of servants ruled by a dignified & gracious mistress. Most men are in a degree 
capable of quiet authority, but most women are hopelessly incapable of anything 
of the kind, & the exceptional instances give one a high idea of all that is implied 
in rank & education. The last thing to be looked for in a woman of low social 
standing is the power of ruling subordinates, & I suppose it is rare even among the 
highly placed. Hence, in great measure, the servant difficulty. In old days, servants 
were taught from childhood to “know their station”, & it was not hard to keep 
them in order; nowadays they learn the doctrines of equality, & as soon as domestic 
rule becomes at all difficult, of course women fail in it on all hands. (30) 


Hatred between men is not common, & when it exists is due to the most various 
causes. Hatred between women is universal, & always due to one cause — wounded 


vanity. (35) 


“She remains,” — the prostitute — “while creeds & civilizations rise & fall, the 
eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people.” — Lecky’s Morals 
IL 256. (35) 


^My mother was quite of the old school with regard to the duties of women, & 
very particular about her table, &, although we were obliged to live with rigid 
economy, our food was of the best quality, well dressed & neatly served, for she 
would tell the cook exactly what was amiss when anything was badly cooked. She 
thought besides that some of the comfort of married life depended upon the table, 
so I was sent (in Edinburgh) to a pastry cook for a short time every day, to learn 
the art of cookery. I had for companion Miss Moncrieff, daughter of Sir H. Mon- 
crieff Wellwood, a scotch baronet of old family." 


Mary Somervilles Memoirs (36) 
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Herodotus begins his history with a search for the original cause of quarrel between 
Europe & Asia, — & finds it in Woman. Perhaps, as Heine suggests, symbolical of 
all history. (36) 


“A great trouble of ‘domestic’ service is that, for once that an exacting mistress is 
inspired with zeal for domestic order, she is twice moved by a determination to 
make her slave toil" (50) 


I have never discovered any greater tenderness in women than may be observed 
in men, but I have often been struck by the superior energy & pertinacity of their 
hatred. (50) 


Much of the evil of our time results from the immense growth of the class of idle 
women — idle including those who are vainly busy. This & revolted servants 
perhaps explain the scrappiness & haste of life. (50) 


ENGLAND 


The best English men & women are the most delightful of human kind. All save 
the best are endurable only to their intimates. (46) 


The charm of England is the vast variety of scenery, atmosphere, everything, in 
small spaces. Think of the variety of country close on each of the great towns. 
Compare surroundings of London with those of Paris or Berlin. And everywhere, 
the sea is near. (48) 


The English are the only people in the world habitually guilty of the discourtesy 
of sending letters abroad insufficiently stamped. It comes of their impatience of 
detail. (46) 


The first impulse of an Englishman is to think that the law will protect him; of a 
Frenchman, to fear that the law will do him harm. (47) 


Instances of bad behaviour of so-called good English society. At the Indian Durbar, 
to proclaim King Edward, guests of the viceroy cheered the 9 Lancers, whom the 
viceroy himself had disgraced for suspected ill treatment of natives. Then, open 
applause of the Indian Princes who wore the most jewels. (49) 


If it be true that the English national characteristic is to act without foresight, & 
then make up for the negligence by vigour & capability — what an Englishman 
Iam! (50) 

LOWER CLASSES 


The best testimony to the stupidity of the vulgar at large is their confirmed habit 
of ending a piece of explanation with: “See what I mean?” — “Understand me?” 
— or some such phrase. (2) 
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There is a noble passage, in style perhaps the best Dickens ever wrote, in his 
“American Notes,” dealing with the difficulty of poor people being virtuous. 
Quoted in Forster, p. 127, note. Still, it is far too rhythmical. (11) 


There has come into my mind an odd incident in my literary experience in Amer- 
ica. I wrote some stories for a man who combined the keeping of a dry-goods 
store with the editing of a weekly paper, — & had always, by the bye, to wait 
about in the shop & dun him for payment due. I told him one day that I had 
finished a long story for serial publication, & asked if he would have it. One of 
his chief inquiries was: “Do you tell the ends of all the characters?” An odd 
requirement, & with him, as I saw, a sine qua non. (19) 


Noteworthy, as illustrating how the uneducated stand with regard to language, 
that they cannot as a rule understand a person who speaks their own tongue with 
ever so slight a dialectic divergence from the accent to which they are accustomed. 
So purely is it a matter of ear with them. (27) 


The untaught vulgar are very defective in the senses; they hear, feel, see, taste, 
smell, very imperfectly. Especially I have noticed this in hearing. (28) 


Analyze the attraction of the theatre on the London vulgar. (28) 


It is commonly supposed that one could not find a mature English person who 
had never heard of “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Yet I find this is E’s case, & doubtless 
that of many other people in her class. — Bring this into an essay on the ignorance 
of the multitude. (28) 


People in the position of the Rocketts — how is one to class them? — are incredibly 
ignorant of everything relating to books. They do not know that novels generally 
appear in 3 vol. — & can scarcely grasp that a book can be in more vols. than 
one. (28) 


E.* always uses the word “amusing” to mean “interesting,” even when the interest 
is quite serious. If, as I suspect, this is common among the London vulgar, how 


significant! (28) 


Phocion, being once applauded by the multitude in the middle of a speech, turned 
to his friends & asked, “What have I said amiss?” (28) 


The outcry of ordinary people that they cannot find interest in novels of common 
life is intelligible enough. The true interest of such books is in their workmanship, 
of which these readers understand nothing whatever. (29) 


* Edith, Gissing’s second wife. 
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The progress of the masses is by no means due to general effort among them, but 
to the hard struggle against universal sluggishness of a very few energetic men, — 
mostly in the enlightened class. See the notes on working-class newspapers. (29) 


A good ex. of the literal, unimaginative mind was the man who, when I asked 
him to suggest a possible invention (mechanical) to be attributed to a man in a 
story I was writing, replied that, if he knew of anything of the kind he should 
of course patent it himself. Could not be brought to understand what I meant. 
(29) 


As I went out to-day, I saw an old, old woman in conversation on the pavement 
with two smug middle-class females. “I begin to be very tired,” she was saying. 
"I'm quite ready to go. Fm only waiting for the Lord to take me.” Whereupon one 
of the listeners replied, in a voice suitable to some triviality, "Oh, that's very 
nice" (31) 


Overheard before a picture-window: man & wife looking at picture of cows. "I like 
that,” she said. “But the perspective's all wrong,” he replied. Then she: “Oh, I 
wasn't looking at the perspective; I was looking at the cows." (31,32) 


“He often has a very thoughtful look on his face,” I said to Mrs. Phillips, of 
Gubbins.* Whereto she replied reassuringly — “Oh, it's nothing; a little wind 
or something of that kind.” (33) 


Curious to note that among the uneducated there still lingers the impression that 
learning is the exclusive property of clergymen. I have several times noticed 
instances. When I said of the baby, in joke, that he was ignorant, E. replied “Your 
father wants you to be a parson already." (33) 


The fact of social difference is always illustrated to me by that young fellow — 
proletarian of some kind, who had evidently a little unfamiliar money in his 
pocket — who came into the restaurant where I was dining, & awkwardly ordered 
a beefsteak. He could not eat it, & after a few vain trials began to wrap it up 
in his handkerchief. A waiter brought him a newspaper, into which the poor fellow 
cast his meat, & hurried away. (35) 


The misery of children in poor homes. They, indeed, feel the results of poverty. 
Their sufferings from idiot mothers; perpetual slapping, scolding, weeping. Con- 
trast with lot of some wealthy children. (36) 


E. seriously tells me she didn’t know that Henry & Harry were the same name. (37) 


* A pet name for Gissing’s first son, Walter Leonard. 
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On Jubilee Day (bis) I heard a workman by the bonfire on the downs say of 
Lord Rosebury — “He was Prime Minister, & won the Derby, & married the richest 
heiress of the year." What a British ideal! (42) 


Foolish attribution of chivalry to the low class. Illustration of the truth was — 
Gladhill (43) 


I do not love the people — true. But my passion of sympathy for the suffering 
poor. (43) l 


“I am all in favor of making ladders by which gifted youths may climb from 
obscurity to the high places of learning; but quite opposed to making inclined 
planes, by which youths, not gifted above their fellows, may easily proceed a 
little way up, only to look round in a bewildered way, asking ‘Why have we 


come here, & what shall we do next?” Grant Duffs Biog Essays. 1903. (48) 


I cannot look at the hands of a toiling man or woman without feeling deeply 
wretched. To compare my own with them, shames me. (49) 


REVIEWS 


Hack reviewers bave got hold of the commonplaces of criticism; how could it be 
otherwise in this age of criticism? The maddening thing is to hear them applying 
such commonplaces to this or that new book. Whether they praise or blame, they 
are alike unintelligent. A sound-headed costermonger who did not know the word 
critic would give better judgment. (2) 


The “Pall Mall Gazette,” in a general review of my books up to “Thyrza” says 
(1) that I have no imagination, but can only describe things I know, (2) that I 
~have little power in female character. The “Graphic” in review of “Thyrza” ends 
` thus: "But we wish he would cultivate a better literary style." — Noteworthy, 
these utterances. — Sept. 1887. (8) 


For amusement in future years I copy the following commencement of a review, 
tin the Spectator (June 7, 1890), of a book by one J. M. Barrie, called “My Lady 
Nicotine.” 

_ “Mr J. M. Barrie has not the vision & the faculty divine of Mr R. L. Stevenson. 
- Yet somehow the critical section of the public looks forward to new works of art 

by these two authors in the same frame of mind; one welcomes a new Barrie 

almost as one welcomes a new Stevenson. One thinks, indeed, of both writers as 
. hardly beings of flesh & blood, but as emancipated — like Lamb & DeQuincey 
at times — from the ties of ordinary & materialistic human life, & living in & for 
art alone. It would be an unpardonable sin for Mr Stevenson, as the Paganini 
among present-day novelists, to write, or at least to publish, a careless line. Mr 
Barrie has not such a superb style to live & work up to as his fellow-country man, 
but” &c &c. (25) 
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The World says, apropos of “New Grub Street”: “By the selection of grim subjects 
he is endangering his otherwise indubitable claim to rank among the first of rising 
novelists.” — Now here is twaddle! How can a man endanger such a claim by mere 
choice of subject? He may endanger the vulgar recognition of his claim. (28) 


Reviewing! Foll. letter appears in Athenaeum of June 2. 1900. 


“In your appreciative review of D". Titchell’s work How England Saved 
Europe’ you say: ‘We must protest against the absence of maps & an index, two 
things quite indispensable in a work of this sort,’ & your reviewer adds the severe 
remark that ‘there ought to be no copyright in books that have no indices.’ In the 
author’s absence from this country, & as his publishers, we ask permission to point 
out that the 4 vols. comprise 39 maps & plans, & that the fourth vol. contains an 
exhaustive index to the whole work, filling 46 pages. 


Smith, Elder & Co.” 
Editorial comment. “We are sorry to have made such a serious mistake.” (43) 
Journalistic Imbecilities 
An article in the Spectator (unfortunately, I have not the exact reference; it was 
in the summer of 1900) on “impostures.” — “A trick of this kind, it will be remem- 


bered, took in Card. Richelieu, who, though a Rohan & a courtier, paid the Countess 
de Lamothe great sums under the firm belief that she was Marie Antoinette. 


“Carlyle dealt with the philosophy of clothes in a ponderous volume which few 
people have ever finished.” Daily Tel. May 4. 1899. — London Day by Day. 


In advts. of Lady Florence Dixie’s “Songs of a Child” there is quoted from “The 
Dumfries Standard” (Dec 20, 1901) this passage: “The whole vol. is richer in the 
promise of poetic greatness than most great poets can show at so early an age; 
better than any extract the book itself will be, & for the nobility of its sentiment, 
for the vein of genuine poetry that is in it, we have no word too cordial to 
recommend it.” — What a proof of the illiteracy of a nation, that this can be 
offered as commendatory! 


“An ambassador has been cynically described as a man sent abroad to lie for the 


ines ob ISI; county Evening Telegraph. Sept. 8, 1902. 


An article on Conrad in Athen. Dec 20. 1902, with much praise speaks of “The 
End of the Tether” as “here & there almost too subtle in its descriptive minutiae, 
as where the steamer-owner's cabin” — by the bye, he was Captain, & not owner, 
a point on which the story depends — " ‘no traces of pipe ash even, which, in a heavy 
smoker, was morally revolting, like a manifestation of extreme hypocrisy.’ Here, 
we think, intensity verges upon the kind of exaggeration which may become ridic- 
ulous" — Now refer to the story, & it is found that this remark about over-clean- 
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liness comes from the Captain’s enemy [sic], & is meant as a trait of 
envious, hostile carping. The reviewer has not read with attention or intelligence. 
And this was chosen as the one quotation in a review of nearly two columns of 
“Youth.” (44) 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Rule for calculating the year B.C. from the Olympiad: Multiply the number of 
the Olympiad by 4 & subtract from 777. (6) 


Never show the portraits of your female kin to a male friend. The chances are a 
hundred to one that they will not recommend themselves to him, &, as he cannot 
, successfully dissemble his feelings, you will be hurt, whether you will or not. 
Such an extraordinary difference exists between men in the estimate of female 
beauty. A friend of mine, showing a portrait the other day, said, “I am afraid it 
flatters her, good looking as she is.” And to me the face was painfully plain! (7) 


What most offends an Englishman in the heroes of French fiction is the peculiar 
dastardliness to women they are capable of. I remember a good instance in, I 
think, the “Demi-Monde.” Man is quarreling with a girl; he calls her “mon enfant,” 
& she says: “Je ne suis pas un enfant; je suis une femme." He retorts: “On me Pa dit; 
mais je ne l'ai pas cru.” — The unspeakable blackguardism of that! (8) 


The only thing to prevent one from condemning one's good friends as born idiots, 
when they begin to talk of literature, is to remember what sort of figure oneself 
would cut if dogmatizing on the differential calculus. (9) 


The reverie of a man in love is a singular phenomenon. It consists of a small 
number of memories, forecasts & imaginings repeated over & over again, till one 
would think the brain must weary itself beyond endurance. In some men, dream- 
ing of this kind goes on for many hours consecutively, rendering every kind of 
occupation impossible. (9) 


My ideal of conversation between men is that it should be such as could go on 
in the presence of a sensible & educated woman. Often enough it would be offensive 
to a daughter of Mrs Grundy. (9) 


Whilst I am yet able to remember them, let me put down a list of the young aristo- 
crats whom I have had for pupils in days gone by. 


Son of Lady Albert Gower. 

Grandson of Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Eldest son of Sir Henry Le Marchant. 
Sons of the Bishop of Hereford. 

Sons of Montague Cookson Q.C. 

Son of George Pepys. 

Daughters of Vernon Lushington. (10) 
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One instance I know of in which one can feel a certain confidence that a labourer 
is doing his best work; that is, when a scaffolder is building up the wooden 
structure on which he must stand at a great height above the ground. (10) 


How painful it is to be attracted by the name of some English county or rustic 
town on the page of a book just opened, &, on reading further, to find that the 
place spoken of is — in Americal One feels cheated, & in a peculiarly depressing 
way. I have this feeling in reading Hawthorne's Note-Books. Indeed, my sensation 
throughout is one of pity for the poor fellow, who had to feed his soul on such raw 
material. (10) 


Sallust’s glorious idea of monarchy. “Nam impune quae libet facere, id est regem 
esse.” * Jug.C.31. (10) 


A warm summer day in town always brings before my mind a vision of remote 
little railway stations, where the train, going holidaywards, stops on its long 
journey, where country people get in for a short ride & talk in dialect, where there 
is a smell of lowers about the platform, where the very puffing of the engine has a 
drowsy restfulness. (11) 


Why does a boy or girl, when teasing someone, so often sing taunts & challenges & 
the like? Think of it, & you will recognize the fact. Is it a relic of savage usage? 
What is the instinct involved. The matter connects itself clearly with that strange 
fact that song & rhythm are among the earliest expressions of conscious man. (11) 


What exquisite lines those are, for rhythm, in “Rich IL" 


“All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to the wise man ports & happy havens.” (11) 


To illustrate calling a simple thing by a hard name, say that “Baby, baby bunting” 
is written in Ithyphallics. (12) 


At Athens, newly married people ate together of a quince. It made the breath 
sweet, & implied that their discourses with each other should be pleasant. (12, 13) 


“Foris ut moris; intus ut libet.” + The motto of liberals of the late Renaissance. (13) 


Lulli died singing: "Il faut mourir, pécheur, il faut mourir," to one of his own 
opera airs. (13) 


“Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” f (13) 


* "For to do what one wishes without fear of punishment, that is to be king." 
t "In public (behave) according to custom; within, according to your own desire.” 
t "May they perish who have expressed our (ideas) before us.” 
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Pliny, Ep I. 14, speaking of a man, says that he possesses "quidam senatorius 
decor. * (14) 


It was once the custom in England to whip Royal children by proxy. Burnet ( Hist. 
of Ref” Pt II) tells that Barnabas Fitzpatrick was originally play-fellow & whipping- 
boy to Prince Edward; & again (Hist. of His Own Times) that a Mr. Murray had 
been whipping boy to Charles I. (14) 


“Que j'ai besoin de m’encanailler!” exclaimed Rachel, on quitting a fashionable 
assembly. (14) 
“Nullus in orbe sinus Baiis preelucet amoenis." t 
Hor. Ep. I 1. 87. 


I copy this at Rome, Dec 8. '88. What a different meaning it has for me than 
ever hitherto! (14) 


In the Italienische Reise is a passage in which Goethe says that the desire to visit 
Italy had become with him an illness. — that he could not bear to look at a Latin 
book. This precisely represents my own experience. See "Tuesday, 12 Oct. 1786" 
P. 66 of my edition. (14) 


The leprosy-stricken face of Father Damien is just now to be seen in shop-windows, 
— he died recently. It is very repulsive to me. I heard a woman say: "What a pious 
face!” A remarkable face no doubt; flat nose, by the bye. I dislike it strongly. (17) 


For poor gentlefolk to keep a servant is all very well so long as this servant is 
only for coarse work. They cannot afford anything but a raw girl, & to allow her 
to wait at table — for instance — is simply having the trouble of waiting on 
oneself, complicated with the pretense of sitting at one's ease. (17) 


Spinoza defines joy as the passion in which the mind is incited to its highest power 
of thought; grief, as that which reduces thought to its least active. (19) 


The town of Cyncetha had a worse climate than all the rest of Arcadia. Polyb. says 
that its people were cruel & wicked, & he attributes this to their neglect of music, 
which had humanized the other Arcadians. They would hold no intercourse with 
the Cyncethans. In the Social War the city was destroyed by the ZEtolians, & 
Polyb. regards this as a righteous punishment. (20) 


Notes from Ribot's “L’hérédité psychologique." 


Heredity transmits acquired, as well as the so-called natural instincts; thus, the 
hunting instincts of a trained dog go to its offspring. But this admits of exceptions, 
whereas the other case does not. 


* "a certain senatorial elegance." 
1 ^Nothing on earth outshines the delights of the bay of Baiae." 
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Instances of racial memory appearing as instinct: A little dog terrified by the 
smell of an old worn bit of wolf's skin. The straw out of a lion's cage at a menagerie 
could not be used for horses, because the smell frightened them. Lambs run to any 
little hillock — a remnant of their alpine life. Dogs, even in a room, often turn 
round & round before settling down; their habit in a grassy place, to make a 
smooth bed. 


"L'hérédité est une mémoire spécifique; elle est pour l'espéce ce que la mémoire 
proprement dite est pour I’ individu." 

Religion clearly is not responsible for the character of peoples. The Jew is mild 
& unwarlike; the European Christian resentful & bellicose. 

Metamorphoses of heredity are a difficult point. Nerve disease often transforms 
itself. — A father who was insane had sons of much talent; their children seemed 
sane at first, but at 20 went mad. 

Idiocy seems most often to transmit itself collaterally. If in direct line, then with 
intermittences of a generation. 


The facts of heredity may be roughly classed: 


(1) Immediate heredity; the broad fact that parents have a tendency to 
bequeath all their characteristics to their children. Impossible, of course, 
to find perfect instances. 


(2) The preponderance of one of the parents in transmitting characteristics. 


(3) Atavism. The qualities of an ancestor reappearing. Very frequent in the 
direct line; less so in collateral. 


(4) Heredity at corresponding periods of life. Commonest in disease. 


With regard to (2), the transmission is sometimes from male to male, & from 
female to female; sometimes it is crosswise, from male to female & female to male. 
Some maintain that the latter is the rule. Impossible to determine. 


“Un déterminisme latent améne chez le pére ou la mére une infirmité physique, 
une disposition organique qui se traduit par le suicide ou par quelque forme de 
folie. L'enfant est sain, adulte; qu'a-t-il a craindre? Mais le legs fatal était en lui 
bien avant qu'il s'en révélát chez les parents la moindre trace. Il était dans cet ovule 
fécondé d'oà il est sorti. Depuis l'instant où le vitellus s'est segmenté, à travers 
l'évolution de Yoeuf, la vie embryonnaire, l'enfance, l'adolescence, un déterminisme 
inexorable oà chaque état commande celui qui suit, méme insensiblement à la 
date fatale. Est-il rien qui montre mieux combien l'hérédité pése sur nous de tout 
son poids, méme quand nous n'en avons nulle conscience et nul souci?" 


À very rare case is that of "heredity of influence"; where the child of a woman 
by a second husband resembles her first husband. Has been well determined in 
animals. 


The exceptions to the law of heredity. Two ways of explaining them. Either 
suppose that generation is ruled by two laws, one of heredity, & one of innéité; 
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or that there is but one law, & individual divergences are due to accidental causes. 
— Ribot holds latter view. 


Classes the exceptions thus: 
1) Those which are really due to heredity itself, & therefore only apparent. 
2) Those due to other & accidental causes. 


In act of generation there are several causes of diversity. Conditions of the 
moment of procreation, & internal & external influences after conception. Then 
remember that the causes at work to produce the new being are: 1) father, 
2) mother, 3) father's ancestors, 4) mother's ancestors. And in the product, con- 
sidered as a generator, there are the qualities acquired in the course of existence. — 
Thus the possibilities of variation are practically infinite, for there is no saying in 
what proportion each element is present. 


"Disproportion entre la cause et les effets: tel est le principe qui domine et 
explique un grand nombre d'exceptions à la loi d'hérédité." 
Just as the most trifling derangement in a machine may lead to huge catastrophes, 
_so lives are ruled by minutest facts of physiology. 
An intelligent father who has worked too hard may have a son whose faculties 
seem worn out. 


The law of Evolution of course effects heredity. The individual ceaselessly tends 
to modify himself. "L'évolution dans les étres vivants, quoiqu'elle implique le plus 
souvent amélioration, progrés, passage du pire au meilleur, de l'inférieur au supé- 
rieur, ne signifie cependant, au sens scientifique, que le passage du simple au 
complexe et de l'homogéne a l'hétérogéne, et, par suite, elle n'améne quelquefois, 
au lieu de progrés, qu'affaiblissement et déchéance." 


Perhaps humanity will make place for something else, just as do the individual, 
the family, & the nation. 


One cause of national degradation, now-a-days, is the success of medicine in keep- 
ing alive the unfit. 

"Trop de bonheur offense et indigne les dieux, pensaient les anciens; et l'étude 
médicale des conséquences de toute distinction intellectuelle et sociale, de toute 
sélection, nous a conduits à la méme conclusion." Jacoby. 


In the original man, animal instinct must have largely survived. Gradually, reason 

abolished it. Now-a-days we still have instincts, for instance — that of decency, 

& we see how by intense reasoning about such instinct, it can be practically 
_ destroyed. 


The physical capacity of the brain increases with civilization. That of a modern 
Parisien is 35 cub. centimetres more than that of a Parisian of the 12th century. 
Between Parisians of to-day, education can make a difference of 80 cub. centi- 
metres — that is, education & heredity. 
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The personal influence of education is trivial. "Elle n'est jamais absolue, et n'a 
d'action efficace que sur les natures moyennes." It is often the merest varnish. 
Take the case of a naturally brutal fellow, brought up in a refined family; some 
occasion will cause him to revert to his barbarity. (21-23) 


The weekly Times & Echo exhibits in window of its office one of its numbers that 
has been sent by a subscriber back from Russia. A whole column is obliterated 
with the blackest ink. — 

Oh thou superb ass, sitting on the ant-hill of a throne & bidding time go back! 
(24) 


Remember the grocer in Baker St. who once, in my evil days, when I went to buy 
something, said: "You look as if you wanted a change, sir" — A change, yes 
indeed! (25) 


The story of Pandora, as told by Hesiod (Works & Days: 59-105) In revenge for 
theft of Prometheus, Zeus sends a woman among mortals, Pandora, gifted with 
graces & wiles. . . . Epimetheus accepts her. She lifts the lid of the box in which 
Prometheus had shut away all the woes that afflict mankind, & they spread over 
the earth, — only Hope remaining. Significant that Hope is regarded as having its 
place among evils, — so rarely fulfilled. 

Ain pev yàp yata xoxàv, «Asin dè 0dAacca.* (25) 


The Emperor Alexander was active in suppressing a noxious kind of offenders at 
Rome called Fumi venditores, courtiers who sold for large sums their supposed, 
but non-existent, influence with the Emperor. One of them was suffocated over a 
fire of wet wood. (26) 


Before gas was used for illumination, Thomas Chalmers had such assurance of its 
speedy introduction that, in repairing his parsonage, he had pipes fitted to the 
several rooms. (26) 


Selden used to inscribe in all his books (in Greek): “Liberty before everything.” 
(28) 


The misery of having no time to read a thousand glorious books. (28) 


Can the most accomplished pronouncer of English get through the foll. without 
a mistake of h’s: “It’s he who owes you, not you who owe him." (28) 


The pronunciation of the word "here" is the best test I know of a speaker's 
social position. (29) 

Here is a good "bull", which throws light on popular way of regarding the theatre. 
— "Archaeologically every endeavor has been made to ensure accuracy, & when 
Mr. Irving appears as Cardinal Wolsey he will have around him far more brilliancy 


*“The earth is full of evils, the sea is full of them.” — Works and Days, 1. 101. 
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than even the Cardinal himself had when he was most magnificent at Hampton 
Court.” P.M.G. Aug 29.'91. (29) 


There has just come into my head this first verse of a ballad I used to hear sung 
in South Wales — I suppose by a nurse, but can't be sure. I remember the air 
quite well, but can't recall more of the words: 


"Lord Ronald he stood at the Castle gate, 
Combing his milk-white steed, 
When up came Lady Nancy Bell, 
To wi-ish her lover good speed, good speed, 
To wi-ish her lover good speed." (30) 


When Simonides offered to teach Themistocles the art of memory, he replied: 
"Rather teach me the art of forgetting" — (30) 


Themistocles, demanding money from the Andrians, said he brought with him two 
strong gods: "Persuasion & Force." The islanders answered that they also had two 
gods who forbade them to satisfy him: Poverty & Despair. (30) 


The South Sea Islanders, when discov’ by Capt. Cook, were so ignorant of metals, 
that they planted the English iron nails in hope of getting a new crop. (31) 


A pollarded tree reminds me of a capable man forbidden to develope naturally & 
shooting off into slender activities. — (33) 


The profound cynicism (or naturalism) of the common woman. (33) 


Exeter, March '92. — The Cathedral bells are ringing merrily all to-day. I ask the 
reason, & find that it is to celebrate the coming of the Judges. — (33) 


A humorous expression of Oriental mildness. King Rameses II, making a treaty 
with the Prince of Khita, it is ordained, among the other things, that every work- 
man who should move from one territory to the other, to dwell there, should be 
sent back to his people, but not treated as guilty of crime. “The man who is thus 
sent away shall not be considered guilty of a fault: his house shall not be destroyed, 
nor his wife, nor his children; his mother shall not be killed; he shall not be smitten 
in the eyes, nor in the mouth, nor on the feet.” (33, 34) 


In the Boulak Museum is the mummy of Rameses II, who reigned some 3000 years 
ago. His face very well preserved — of regal expression. (34) 


A special stupidity & vulgarity is that London superstition which forbids having 
May blossom in the house. (34) 


The pleasant recollection of boyhood’s contact with earth. The feel of stone-walls 
as you climbed, the smell of earth as you lay, the coldness of a boulder you sat on, 
the roughness of tree-boughs &c. — (34) 
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In writing, I often blend two words together with my pen. Thus, wanting to 
write “when they”, I write “whey.” (34) 


This afternoon (Sept. 92) walking near Heavitree, a still, autumnal air, I heard 
a man shout far off in a field, & his voice had a note like that of the peasant singing 
at Peestum. It was terrible! (34) 


The ink-spot on my hand dedicated me to literature. (34) 


Some woman's tombs in Cilicia carved with image of a poplar. It is a Moham- 
medan idea that a woman should be tall & straight like a poplar. (Mrs Scott- 
Stevenson: Ride through Asia Minor.) (35) 


Honey! — The difference between how it is regarded by the educated, & the 
illiterate. — (35) 


"Procopius, the contemporary of the sons of Clovis, narrates that the fishermen who 
inhabited the coasts of Armorica had been exempted by the conquering Franks 
from the payment of tribute, because they were obliged to convey the souls of 
the defunct to Great Britain. “Towards midnight, says the Byzantine historian, 
'someone knocks at their door; they are called in a low voice; they rise & hasten 
to the shore; they find there strange boats, in which they see no one, but which 
they must row across the sea; & these boats are so full of invisible passengers 
that they seem ready to sink, & are scarce a finger-breadth above the level of the 
water. In less than an hour the journey is accomplished, though in their own boats 
they could scarcely do it in a night. Arrived at the end, the vessels are so entirely 
emptied that you can see their keel. All remain invisible; but the sailors hear a voice 
which calls the invisible souls one by one, addressing each by the title which it 
has borne, & adding to this the name of its father, or, if a woman, of her husband." " 


Montalembert: The Monks of the West. 
(Transl?) v. II. p. 263. See Procop. De 
Bello Gallico lib IV. c. 20. (37) 


The garment of the Jewish High Priest was adorned with silver bells & pome- 
granates. — (37) 


“Jai passé à cóté du monde, et j'ai pris l'histoire pour la vie." 
Michelet. Préface, 1890, to Hist. de France. (40) 


“As I woke my husband, the lion — which was then about 40 yards off—charged 
straight towards us, & with my 303 I hit him full in the chest, as we afterwards 
discovered, tearing his windpipe to pieces & breaking his spine. He charged a sec- 
ond time, & the next shot hit him through the shoulder, tearing his heart to ribbons.” 
(Mrs. Hinde, on Lion Hunting, in Pearson’s Mag. for May 1900.) (41) 
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Sir W. Phillimore, vacation judge '98, having to make absolute certain divorce 
decrees, gave a sermon from the Bench, regretting that people sought divorces. 
“On the whole, however, I have come to the conclusion that it is my duty to 
register these decrees”! (42) 


An honourable book buyer. — “Scio ipse hominem, quum venalis codex ei fuisset 

oblatus, pretiique eius ignarum et ideo quiddam exiguum poscentem cerneret 

venditorem, justum pretium quod multo amplius erat, nec opinanti dedisse.” * 
S. August. de Trinitate lib 13. c. 3. (43) 


"Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand." How well I remember my father's 
delight at this line in a just pub? vol. of Tennyson. (43) 


Perhaps the supreme moment of my life was that when I woke one night in Rome, 
& lay with a sense of profound & peaceful possession of what for so many years I 
had desired. Before going to bed I had read Horace. Never have I been so free of 
temporal cares (in soul, that is to say) & so clearly face to face with the ideal of 
intellectual life. — (45) 


At Paris, on night before Good Friday, there is a great slaughtering of beasts, & 
the butchers make exhibition of the meat on Friday — the shops being closed, but 
inside visible through the grillage. Sale begins on Sat. morning. (45) 


The malicious glee with which Authier (P) & Cognat spoke of humiliation of a 
rich man's son in military service. "C'est bien, ca. Ca lui apprend qu'il ne vaut 
pas mieux que les autres" — (45) 


A very depressing feature of spring in S. W. France is the absence of good cloud- 
forms. The sky is so often a vast vapour, featureless & grey. Even when clouds are 
seen, they are vapoury, ragged, quite without beauty. (45) 


Dist. between the school uses of Latin & Greek. Latin is to train boys in general 
grammar, & in exercise of logical faculties; finally, to give knowledge of Roman 
civilization. Greek should be learnt (at school) only for its literature. Begin Greek, 
always, with the Odyssey. (45) 


Remarked Thibault: “On n'est jamais honnéte que par prudence, — n'est-ce pas? 
Par tempérament, tout le onde est plus ou moins felon." And there followed a 
general murmur of assent — as to a commonplace. (45) 


Similis — praetorian prefect under Hadrian — a fine old fellow. He disliked court 
life. On laying down office, he joyfully retired to his country estate, where he 
lived for 7 years. On his tomb was written: “Here lies Similis, who existed for — 
years, & lived seven." 


Look up original of epitaph. Dion Cassius. Bk 69. c. 19. (46) 


* I know a man who, when offered a book for sale, seeing that the seller, ignorant of its value, 
asked a ridiculously low price, gave a fair, and much higher price to the seller, who did not 
expect it. 
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What tutor so enviable as Cornelius Fronto, whose pupil was Marcus Aurelius. 
(48) 


Met a significant fact for the student of France that Mme X. did not know that the 
primrose was a wild flower — thought only found in gardens! (48) 


The little invalid at Maison Bertigarray. His father, at table, sends out for bottle 
of wine. "Faut-il la payer?" asks child, anxiously. And the mother — “Natur- 
ellement! Il faut tout payer." And she adds — "Pauvre petit! Il n'a qu'à se laisser 
vivre et il s'inquiète de tout.” (49) 


The “Commandant en retraite" & his huge dog. “Ah, la vilain chien! — Ah, quel 
malheur d'avoir un chien pareil! — Veux tu obéir? — Allez coucher! Veux tu 
venir ici" (49) 

At Nevers: Café à l'instar de Paris. On the door: Entrée de l'Instar. (49) 

The begging man at Chicago, as I came out of the theatre. (49) 

If a king came to the English throne who abhorred betting! (49) 


People who would like to have a universal food, similar to German military 
sausage. (49) 


The little shop where I bought “brisket” in Euston Road. The rosy-cheeked old 
man, & his sharp knives. (49) 


The kind of man who is capable of repeating the first thing in the morning the 
stale jest of over-night. (49) 


I hate the casual intercourse of the world — greetings & meaningless phrases 
exchanged with persons of whom I know no more than the name. (50) 


What may result from education. Think of all that was at stake when that brave 
father of Horace — macro pauper ajello — decided not to be content with the 
school of Flavius at Venusia, but to send the boy to Rome! (50) 

“Michael Angelo was a fool” (50) 


When one doubts the ability to learn a foreign lang. perfectly in mature years, 
think of Conrad. (50) 


KAX 
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SOME REMARKS OF G.G. 
( Written by Gabrielle Fleury.) 


*] know no more pathetic lit. than that of vegetarianism, trying to persuade poor 
devils that vegetable soup, haricots, lentils, etc are palatable food!” 


“How I delight in reading notice of exhibition of landscapes! The names of the 
pictures alone are a delight.” 


“The pathos of old signatures & book-plates in 2* hand vol. At end of my Tibullus: 
Perlegi, etc.” 


The pains of lit. composition. How easy any other task in comparison. Forcing 
of mind into a certain current, the temptation of indolence with a book. Yet the 
reward, when effort once made. 


The extreme sociability of the English. Think of all occasions of gathering offered 
by religion, charity, municipal & county affairs etc. It is a result of our genius for 


organization. 


Despite vegetarianism, the Engl. wil never regard haricots, lentils etc, which 
are tasteless, as human food. 


The virtue less common in woman is that which is conventionally attributed to 
the whole sex: sweetness. A gentleman is much more often met than a gentlewoman. 


Why is it so painful to me to see even a blackguard humiliated? 
Effect of plutocracy on literature. 


Trollope’s foolish Autobiog. & its effect on his reputation. Even the crowd seems to 
have been offended (consciously or not) by revelation of mechanism. Of course 
all artistic work is done, to a great extent, mechanically, Trollope merely talked 
about it in a wrong & vulgar tone. 


London, at a distance in time & place, how interesting it becomes! The old book 
shops & eating houses etc. 


The delightful side of honest lit. success & what it means! 
Ambition to possess £1000! 
Life is over. No thought of horror, but of mere bewilderment. Mind soon turns 


from it in weariness. Nothing done. How I wasted the golden days! How strong 
I was! Think of my hardships, born [sic] without a groan. Life is meaningless. 
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Hooker's desire for a country living where he might see "God's blessing spring 
out of the earth." This feeling in one’s garden. 


England is either the most expensive country in world to live in or the cheapest, 
according as you belong to society or do not. 


If I hold any religion at all, it is Manichseism. 


“Summum cudi nefas animam proferre pudori et propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas 
I translate thus: 
“What baser than to purchase breath with shame, 


And live, when all is lost, but life’s mere name!” 


We do not realize to what extent ordinary people are ignorant of the language in 
which good books are written. They pretend to read, but, generally, when they 
get thro’ a book at all, they follow only the general drift, losing every point of lit. 
value. 


One writes for a very few. True, & that wld not matter, if only one’s writing reached 
all capable of enjoying it. The misery is that not even all the few get to know one. 


The sonorous beauty of the Catalogue in Iliad II. 


After listening to a lady playing piano, Dr. Festal asked Radcliff: "Do you like 
her game?" Now, here is a good example of linguistic mistake made by foreigner. 


Bavius & Mavius,* bad poets contemp. of Virgil. Bavius abused Virg. for using 
hordia (the plural), but Ovide also uses it. (Fasti I) — 


One of worst illustrations of public snobbery I have known is the outbreak of 
laudation on the death of George Smith the publisher. He is spoken of as the 
glory of the Victorian age, the noblest, most generous of men, & his undertaking 
the expansion of the Dict. of Biography as one of the most heroic acts of abnegation 
on record. The Débats says that for years he paid Browning a rente, the poet 
furnishing no equivalent! A year or 2 ago, on occasion of the dinner given to him 
by contributors to the Dict. of Biog, the Journal said that this great lit. undertaking 
had been his own sole work, & that now his task was finished, he wld suffer from 
ennui! In the Athenaeum last week, old Furnivall has a letter in which he tells 
one or 2 truths about Smith (his dealings with Browning & Ruskin) but I have 
seen no such truths anywhere else. 


The sweetness of the early morning. — Early morning in London, going to Mercier 
etc — Sleeping streets in sun. 


* Mesvius is intended. 
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Might one define Art as a satisfying & abiding expression of the zest of life? 


The greater part of Cymbeline surely cannot be by Shak. — but passages bear his 
undoubted stamp, among them this: 


But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye.” 


No one c! have written that whose thoughts were not continually turned to obser- 
vation of nature. 


I always remember my 1*t reading of the Odyssey, how warm & human it seemed, 
how near & yet how richly practical, compared with the Iliad. Of course the poetry 
is easier to understand. I was strongly impressed by the picture of Penelope de- 
scending into the hall & there, veiled, leaning against a column. All seemed to me 
overshed with golden light. 


That Dickens was guilty of no exaggeration in his American names, is plain 
from ^Who is Who in America," which shows the following: Georgiana Timkin 
Fry, Gabache Pennypacker, Melanchthon Wolsey Stigker etc. I imagine he exag- 
gerated just as little in the conversation of his American characters. 


The Art of Fiction has this great ethical importance that it enables one to tell 
the truth about human beings in a way which is impossible in actual life. Take 
the case of the publ" G. Smith. No one will ever be able to answer the flood of 
nauseous & lying eulogy uttered at his death. But in a work of fiction he might be 
truly represented. Thackeray's moral usefulness is especially great in that respect. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This edition of arranged selections will shortly 
be gathered and issued as a separate: George Gissing’s Commonplace 
Book, edited by Jacob Korg, 64 pages (price to be announced). 
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At our Golden Anniversary: Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller addressing 


the Convocation in the Library’s back yard, Bryant Park. 


Annual Report of The New York Public Library 
July 1, 1960 — June 80, 1961 


DIRECTOR' S REPORT 
A Golden Anniversary 


GG O HAVE SECURED the consent of all the trustees of the various 

To to have obtained the necessary legislation authorizing 
the union, to have secured from the City authorities the use of this magnifi- 
cent site, and the appropriation of the money for this magnificent structure, 
required genius and statesmanship and marks this day as noteworthy, not 
only because of the expanding usefulness to the people of this Library, but 
also as commemorating a most remarkable success of disinterested human 
effort in the cause of philanthropy.” 

With those words President William Howard Taft concluded his part 
of the proceedings which took place at the opening of the Central Building 
of The New York Public Library on the afternoon of May 23, 1911. There 
followed a benediction, then an inspection of the new building by those 
who had been invited to attend the ceremony. Later that day there was a 
general reception for several thousand invited guests, and on the following 
morning at nine o'clock the new library was thrown open for the general 
use of the public. Thus, sixteen years after the consolidation of the Astor 
and Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust, The New York Public Library 
was established in its building at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. 

Fifty years have passed — a short time as history goes — but events 
have crowded the years. Gaslight and horse carriages have given way to 
transistors and jet planes, and the Library now enters its second half-century 
at the beginning of an era when man has for the first time ventured into 
space. There have been periods of deflation and inflation, peaceful exist- 
ence and uneasy coexistence. Through all these changes the Library has 
been in the thick of the passing parade, acquiring the constant record of 
man's progress and folly, organizing, preserving, and making it useful. 

The trustees decided to mark the Central Building's fiftieth anniversary, 
recognizing the Library's achievements and rededicating it to.a continuing 
role in the pursuit of knowledge and enlightenment in the years ahead. A 
committee of the trustees was formed with Mrs Arnold Whitridge, Mr 
Gilbert W. Chapman, Mr Morris Hadley, Mr Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, and 
Mr David. A. Shepard as members, and Mr Bethuel M. Webster as chair- 
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man. Mr Richard A. Aszling, Mr Alan W. Bell, Mr Robert L. Bliss, Mr Francis 
Brennan, Miss Melva Chesrown, Miss Anna L. Glantz, Mr Lloyd Goodrich, 
Mr Robert Hale, Mr Richard Krolik, Mr Karl Kup, Mr E. Kidder Meade, Jr, 
Mr Earl Newsom, Mr Osgood Nichols, Mr Harris K. Prior, Mr Stewart 
Schackne, Mr Peter Selz, and Miss Sally Woodward gave professional coun- 
sel. The general administrative officers of the Library and division chiefs 
in the Reference Department contributed their time and advice. Mr Hudson 
G. Stoddard, Executive Director of the Anniversary Committee, with the 
help of a small staff, carried out the Anniversary program. 


STAFF RECEPTION AND BREAKFAST 


The three-day celebration opened on May 23rd at nine o'clock in the 
morning when the Director was host to the entire career staff as well as over 
one hundred members of the retired staff at a reception and breakfast held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Statler Hilton Hotel. Guests of honor were 
those members of the staff who had retired or would retire during the year 
ending August 30, 1961. They were seated on the dais together with the 
President of the Library, its former President, the Director and general 
administrative officers, and the Chairman of the Staff Committee. After 
breakfast, the President and former President extended their greetings, and 
the Director spoke on the Library's recent accomplishments as well as some 
of its plans for the future. 


THE CONVOCATION 


At noon on May 23, trustees of the Library, distinguished librarians and 
educators, members of the clergy, public officials, cultural and civic leaders, 
and the heads of many of the United Nations missions or their representa- 
tives marched in a colorful academic procession from the portico of the 
Library along the front promenade and around the 42nd Street side of the 
building to a platform facing Bryant Park where 2000 invited guests had 
assembled. 

After the Processional, President Gilbert W. Chapman opened the Con- 
vocation Ceremony with a few words of welcome. Miss Brenda Lewis of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company sang the Star Spangled Banner. The 
Most Reverend James H. Griffiths, Auxiliary Bishop of New York City, de- 
livered the Invocation, calling to mind the "multitude out of many tribes 
and races who for five decades have beaten a path from the sidewalks of New 
York and from the ends of the earth to these marble halls to search for the 
gold of wisdom, to read and ponder the diary of the human race" and asked 
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that “for many jubilees these hospitable doors may open wide to the scholar: 
free, independent and unshackled in research and . . . that these steps 
. . . be worn by the feet of generations who, bold and unafraid, seek the 
Truth." 

President Chapman reviewed briefly some of the institution's history, 
then introduced the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of the City of New 
York and a Trustee of the Library. 

Mayor Wagner emphasized the Library's accomplishments over fifty years: 


Throughout this period, this great library has kept pace with, and indeed, 
has made Lon e many of the advances in the burgeoning store of hu- 
man knowledge. Its research facilities have enabled the scientist, the 
philosopher, and the humanist, to keep enlarging the available data upon 
which progress is based. Not only has it served as an instrument for the 
creation of new knowledge, but it has provided the resources for the 
application of existing knowledge, as well as for the enjoyment of leisure 
which is a good in itself if properly employed. In sum, it has contributed 
to human wisdom, to the creation of a better society, and to enrichment 
of personality. This is an undertaking of gigantic proportions and the 
accomplishments have been equal to the challenge. 


The Mayor spoke also of citizen support of the Library: 


This is an excellent example of how public spirited citizens can contribute 
to the welfare of their fellow citizens and create a living memorial to 
themselves in the heart of posterity. We live in the capital of the world, 
and this preeminent library of the world is a constant reminder to us that 
the human spirit can prevail over the sordid and the mercenary. The 
private citizen in cooperation with his government can provide the means 
for the realization of the aspirations of mankind. 


Dr Bernard J. Bamberger, Rabbi of Congregation Shaaray Tefila, offered 
a Prayer of Rededication. 

Referring to the partnership which includes the State of New York, the 
City of New York, and all of those connected with the Library, whether 
staff, or trustees, or, above all, the users for whom the Library exists, Mr 
Morris Hadley, a Trustee and former President of the Library, introduced 
the Honorable Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of the State of New York. 

Governor Rockefeller called the Library a symbol of America's dedication 
to freedom of knowledge and opportunity: 


And here, most important of all, is freedom to know the facts — not 
just the facts we happen to like, not just the facts that please our govern- 
ment, but all the facts that this amazing institution has been able to 
assemble from all parts of the globe. Freedom of the individual to know 
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and to learn is a fundamental American principle and the principle which 
guides this institution. In turn, this is an institution created by the indi- 
vidual initiative of free Americans. 

* * * 


The glory of this institution is its dedication to the principle that an 
opportunity for learning to the limit of each individual's desires and 
capacities must be available to all. It is only through observance of this 
principle that we can develop our most precious resource — the minds, 
the skills and the capacities of oncoming generations — to the end that 
America shall fully meet the responsibilities that history has thrust upon 
her. And it is only through observance of this principle that we can tru] 
serve the American spiritual heritage — dedicated to the supreme worth 
of each individual. 


At the conclusion of the Governor’s address, President Chapman rededi- 
cated the Library: 

On behalf of the trustees and the staff of this Library, I pledge this build- 
ing and its collections to the cause of broader and more useful knowledge 
and enlightenment in the years ahead. May this occasion— and the 
other anniversary celebration activities this week — also remind the 
citizens of New York of the direct relationship of this great Library to 
their day-to-day activities. And, beyond that, its role in preserving and 
strengthening the ideal of the free pursuit of knowledge and inquiry. In 
the last analysis, this Library will perform in the image of this citizenry. 
We are the bai of the high standards of the past fifty years. Let us see 
to it that we approach the future with this same concern for quality and 
usefulness. 


The Right Reverend Horace W. B. Donegan, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of New York, pronounced the Benediction, and a Recessional concluded the 
Convocation Ceremony. 


THE LIBRARY HONORS ITS FRIENDS 


Through the generosity of a number of benefactors and donors the Library 
was able to hold a series of events celebrating the anniversary and honoring 
its friends. A gay tent of green and white stripes was put up in the south 
courtyard for several of these events. 

Participants in the Convocation proceedings were the guests of the trus- 
tees at a luncheon immediately following the ceremony. One individual 
and three institutions were especially honored on this occasion. Mr Keyes 
D. Metcalf, formerly Director of the Harvard University Library and now 
its Librarian Emeritus and for almost twenty-five years a member of the 
staff of The New York Public Library, was awarded the 50th Anniversary 
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Medal in recognition of his creative contributions to research librarianship. 
The Library also paid tribute to the Bibliothéque Nationale, The British 
Museum, and The Library of Congress for their notable contributions to 
the world of learning, especially publication of the complete catalogs of 
their collections in book form. Mr Roy E. Larsen, First Vice-President of 
the Library, presented these awards. 

The anniversary medal, designed by the noted American artist, Leonard 
Baskin, and based on a concept suggested by Dr Julius S. Held, Professor 
of Fine Arts at Barnard College, shows, on the obverse, an elderly sage 
looking downward to present the learning and wisdom of the past and a 
youth looking up hopefully, into the future. On the other side, two classical 
columns symbolize the Library. Between them, rays of light and heat 
represent pure and applied learning. The columns are garlanded to suggest 
the fruits of knowledge. 

At noon on May 24 the Library was host to representatives of the City's 
business and professional community, users of the Library who also help 
support it through their contributions, The guests on that occasion heard 
an address by Professor Ritchie Calder, Scottish journalist, author, and edu- 
cator. Professor Calder was introduced by Mr Harold Guinzburg, President 
of Viking Press. 

A luncheon on May 25 honored representatives of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, and others in the communications industry who 
make extensive use of the Library's research collections and contribute to 
their support. Mr Frank Moraes, Indian author and editor, addressed the 
guests. President Chapman presented the Library's anniversary medal to 
the Overseas Press Club. The award was accepted by Mr John Luter, Presi- 
dent of the Club. 

On the afternoon of May 25 the Library gave a reception for representa- 
tives of the world of arts, letters, and book publishing, and members of the 
book trade. On this occasion Mr Bethuel M. Webster, Secretary of the 
Library and Chairman of the Trustees’ Anniversary Committee, presented 
the anniversary medal to the National Institute of Arts and Letters and the 
American Ácademy of Arts and Letters. Mr Glenway Wescott and Mr 
Douglas Moore accepted the awards for the Institute and Academy 
respectively. 

Accounts of the 1911 opening ceremony mentioned in particular the poor 
acoustics of the main foyer where the major part of the ceremony was held. 
For this reason, the main foyer was made resplendent with red curtains for 
the gala birthday dinner held there on May 24 honoring the Library's 
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benefactors. Resembling a baronial hall, the foyer was a perfect setting for 
a “Consort of Musike”.given by Mr Basil Rathbone and the Consort Players 
under the direction of Mr Sydney Beck of the Library’s Music Division and 
featuring selections from The First Book of Consort Lessons, collected by 
Thomas Morley and reconstructed and edited by Mr Beck and published 
by the Library in 1959. Another part of the evening’s entertainment was a 
Pas de Deux (Don Quixote) danced by Lupe Serrano and Reyes Fernandez, 
both of the American Ballet Theatre. 


A TRIBUTE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The Library received a special anniversary tribute from President John F. 
Kennedy in his message to the American Library Association’s 1961 Confer- 
ence held in Cleveland in July. Referring to the theme of the conference, 
“Libraries for All,” the President said: 


Libraries for all means libraries for children learning to read as well as 
for the scholars working on the far horizons of knowledge. Indeed, a single 
institution may cover the whole range, as we were reminded this year 
when the great New York Public Library celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of its Central Building. This world renowned collection is both a library 
for all and a monument to our national genius for combining public and 
private endeavor in the common interest. 


THE ANNIVERSARY BOOK 


As a tribute to the Central Building itself and, more importantly, to the 
collections it houses and the men and women who have built it, the Library 
published an anniversary book, Search and Research, The Collections and 
Uses of The New York Public Library, written by Mr William K. Zinsser 
with illustrations by Mr Tom Funk. Copies were distributed to guests of 
the Library at the various anniversary events, to the staff, and to libraries 
throughout the world. 

This report has been devoted to the outstanding event of the year. Some- 
thing should be said also of the future. It seems appropriate to repeat here 
the words of the Director quoted at the end of the anniversary publication, 
Search and Research: 


In the 1960s, man’s records will expand enormously, far more eople 
will receive a higher education, and the role of advanced ien will 
grow in importance. The Library will therefore have an obligation to pro- 
vide books for academic work over and above those that the colleges re- 
quire, and also to organize the multiplying materials of research for 
efficient use. 
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Inevitably new problems confront us — and new opportunities, too. 
In this building which is the heart of The New York Public Library 
system and which stands at the crossroads of the world, we must look 
forward to new facilities. We need more books, more space, more reading 
rooms. We also must explore some of the proposed new techniques in this 
field — electronic coding devices, for instance, that could enable research 
libraries to speed access to the illusive fact or idea, wherever or however 
it is inscribed. We must find better ways to preserve the existing record 
and organize a system that will tell researchers who is working on what. 


Never has the Library had a better chance to serve society. We have 
here the comprehensive story of man's knowledge and thought, without 
limitation of time or language or origin. It is a collection that owes its 
life — and will owe its growth —to the partnerships of public and 
private funds. Of all the partnerships in New York, this is one of the 
oldest and best, and in the next half century it faces the wonderful chal- 
lenge of making the Library a close component of American education 
and research. 





Trustees 


Junius S. Morgan, who had served as a Trustee since 1984 and the senior 
Trustee of the Library in length of service, died on October 19, 1960. Mr 
Morgan had served several terms on the Art, Executive, Finance, and Refer- 
ence Department committees of the Board and was Treasurer from 1936 to 
1942 and again from 1951 to 1955. He was elected Second Vice-President 
of the Library in 1956 and served in that office until the time of his death. 

George Arents, a Trustee since February 1951, died on December 13, 
1960. He had served on the Reference Department Committee of the Board 
and was the donor of the Arents Collection of Books Relating to Tobacco 
and the Arents Collection of Books-in-Parts. 

John Mortimer Schiff, a Trustee since 1988, was elected Second Vice- 
President of the Library on January 11, 1961. 
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Bethuel M. Webster, a Trustee since 1956, was elected Secretary of the 
Library on January 11, 1961 to succeed Roland L. Redmond who served 
as Secretary from 1943 through 1960. Mr Redmond was elected to the Board 
in 1936 and continues as Trustee. 

Thomas L. Perkins was elected a Trustee on May 10, 1961 to succeed 
George Arents. 


Staff 

Miss Loda Hopkins was appointed Coordinating Librarian in charge of 
the Donnell Library Center on January 1 to succeed Miss Edith Rees who 
retired. 

Mrs Julia J. Brody was appointed Coordinator of Bronx Branches follow- 
ing the retirement of Miss Isabelle Jackson in May. 

John Hulton became Coordinator of Richmond Branches on June 1 suc- 
ceeding Mrs Marion Stock who resigned. 


Lectures 


On November 17, William E. Spaulding delivered the twentieth Richard 
Rogers Bowker Memorial Lecture. Entitled Look to the School, the lecture 
was published by the Library as a separate. On April 19 the first Anne Carroll 
Moore Lecture on Children’s Books and Reading, the sixth of our annual 
Spring series, was read by Mrs Margaret K. McElderry. (It has now been 
published in the Bulletin of October 1961. ) 


Publications 

The first five Spring Lectures and four papers from annual openings of the 
Exhibition of Children’s Books were published by the Library as The Con- 
tents of the Basket . . . Papers on Children’s Books and Reading, with an in- 
troduction by Mrs Frances Lander Spain. An engraved seventeenth-century 
music book, Parthenia In-Violata, was published in a facsimile edition, from 
a unique copy in our Music Division. 

Parts Four and Five of the supplementary catalogue of the Arents Tobacco 
Collection were published during this period; and Part One (Illinois) of the 
checklist of Regimental Publications and Personal Narratives of the Civil 
War, announced last year, was issued, with Part Two (New York) on the 
press. Printed by the Library and published jointly with the American Bible 
Society was an annotated bibliography of The English Bible in America 
1777-1957. Other separate volumes prepared in our Editorial and Printing 
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Offices included a bibliography of Interior Design and Decoration, compiled 
under the direction of the American Institute of Interior Designers, and a 
survey and checklist of Russian Journals in Mathematics. 

A chronological list of Emerson's American Lecture Engagements was 
reprinted from the Bulletin; reprinted essays included Four Styles of a 
Decade (1740-1750) and New York's First Ballet Season 1792. The Library 
also printed and published Books for the Teen Age, 1961; Children's Books 
1910-1960; Sixteen Millimeter Films 1961-62; and our five periodicals, the 
Bulletin, New Technical Books, Branch Library Book News, Municipal Ref- 
erence Library Notes, and Staff News. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


THE Reference Department had a generally successful year in most respects. 
The one major problem on which no progress was made was that of control 
of use of the collections. 

The move from the 25th Street Annex to 591 West 43rd Street was two- 
thirds completed during the reporting year. Between January 3 and February 
4, catalogued collections from the old annex and 12,000 lineal feet of books 
from the Central Building were transferred to new shelving on the third floor 
of the 43rd Street building. The second phase, moving the Newspaper Di- 
vision, took place between May 1 and May 13, and public service in the new 
quarters opened May 15. The third phase of the move — covering unproc- 
essed materials and manuscript collections — was scheduled for July and 
August. 

The chief gains from this project have been these: a greatly improved 
environment for collections and services in the new building; rearrangement 
of materials into class-mark and logical order, in some instances bringing 
together materials scattered throughout the old annex and the Central Build- 
ing; preservation by microfilming of millions of pages of deteriorating news- 
papers and other publications; disposal by destruction and exchange of huge 
quantities of duplicate and unwanted materials. 

The space potential at West 43rd Street, including about 15,000 lineal feet 
of unfilled compact shelving on the third floor, about 6,000 lineal feet on the 
first floor, and some unfilled shelving anticipated on the sixth floor, will pro- 
vide housing for the patent collection, when it is moved, for manuscript 
collections now very poorly housed in the Central Building basement, and 
some additional space for sorting of incoming collections and gifts. All space 
on the first, third, and sixth floors, however, will be filled by the end of the 
next reporting year. 
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The death of George Arents on December 13, 1960, brought to an end the 
close personal relationship of this benefactor with the Library. Mr Arents 
was fortunately able, shortly before his last illness, to attend the major exhi- 
bition from the Arents Collections, “Tobacco in Many Fields.” (The cata- 
logue of this exhibition is published in the Bulletin, pages 661-670. — Ed.) 

The Berg Collection staff were engaged in shifting and rearranging the 
collections in preparation for the installation of air-control equipment in 
Rooms 318 and 320 and the construction of new stacks (begun in the en- 
suing fiscal year). 

The most serious problem in many divisions, American History for ex- 
ample, continued to be the shortage of space for shelving books, to some 
extent overwhelming all other efforts. In the Science and Technology Divi- 
sion the conversion of the stairwell-landing into a bibliography alcove, well 
lighted and well equipped, improved services greatly and relieved congestion 
in the Reading Room; yet the growing pressure of new accessions created 
difficult problems in certain areas, despite improvements in shelving. In this 
Division the binding backlog of current periodicals was at last eliminated 
and binding put on a current basis. 

A survey of the research use of the various divisions would show con- 
centrations roughly similar to those indicated in last year's sampling. The 
Manuscript Division reports that among academic users there were more 
faculty members and fewer graduate students than in prior years; also more 
readers from the general public. The number of readers using the Science and 
Technology Division increased by fourteen per cent, reaching a record of 
1,204 on December 27. The growing stress on Slavonic studies was reflected 
in a considerable increase in both student and faculty use of the Slavonic 
Division; the publication of the Division catalogue brought an increase in 
mail inquiries including orders for film copies of rare items. 

In the Information Division the increase in demands for telephone direc- 
tory service put a burden on staff and space which raises the question whether 
this is a legitimate function of the Library. Still an increasing problem for the 
Division was the periodic avalanching of the reading rooms by students, with 
resultant damage to collections and disruption of the Library's normal activ- 
ities. The public catalogue continued to deteriorate, with many cards in need 
of replacement. 

All activities and plans of the Book Delivery Division continued to be 
dominated by the problem of peak-period student use, which now extends 
well beyond the usual holidays. Overuse is now an accepted fact on week- 
ends throughout the school year, and the conventional staffing patterns are 
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becoming inadequate. During the past year it was necessary to slow down or 
close down services more often than in any recent year. A heavy turnover in 
page staff aggravated this service pressure. Spacewise, however, the Division 
had a successful year. Certain little-used materials were transferred to the 
new annex and a great deal of shifting took place to recapture space where 
old classmarks had been closed out. 

( Divisional reports of new accessions are given in a separate section of 


the Bulletin.) 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


FOR SEVERAL years the principal limitation upon Circulation Department 
operations has been the shortage of staff, particularly of certified, trained, 
professional librarians — notably in the areas of greatest workload pressure, 
service to elementary and secondary age children and young adults. During 
1960-61 this continuing shortage made an academic mockery of other limit- 
ing factors such as space and budget restrictions, the removal of which would 
not have eased the Department's basic inability to keep up with community 
needs for expanded library service. 

Staff shortages were in part a library-wide problem, in part a national prob- 
lem, with the Library receiving at least its fair share of a slightly dwindling 
supply of librarians in the face of broad expansion, and increasing national 
pressure for more expansion, of library service of all kinds. In part, however, 
the shortages represented a challenge to the Circulation Department to im- 
prove its use of available staff and to review its service commitments in order 
to economize, not so much in terms of dollars — in most respects, adequately 
available — as in terms of the resource in shortest supply, professional 
librarians. 


Services 

As in the past, most of the public service workloads facing the Circulation 
Department were beyond the Library's control; as long as a branch of a 
public library is open the amount of public use cannot be restricted except 
insofar as inability to serve adequately those entering the library provides an 
automatic restriction on use. More people have needed and wanted informa- 
tion, reader guidance, study space for use of library materials, browsing and 
leisure time facilities, and books for home reading, but the Library has been 
unable to meet the demand for expansion of service hours, the need for open- 
ing additional service areas, the provision of personal assistance in periods 
of heaviest use, and obviously it could not engage in its highest function, the 
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stimulation and satisfaction of public interest in informal self-education — 
all because of the staff shortages mentioned above. Conversely it could not 
reduce the public workload in these areas even when it fell ten to fifteen 
per cent short of having the professional staff available to meet these de- 
mands. The public service workload has therefore remained remarkably 
constant, and notably below its potential levels. The number of registered 
borrowers remained static at a figure just under 900,000 cardholders; the 
number of home loans remained just under 13,500,000 volumes; and the 
number of hours of public service offered stayed just under 200,000. 

Instead of representing a stabilization of service or an easing of pressure 
these figures actually reflect two things: the inability to expand due to the 
staff shortages mentioned, and the inability to cut back due to public control 
of the workload. This has required the improved utilization of available staff 
to maintain the same service levels without unduly sacrificing standards of 
service quality. Increased use of Librarian Trainees at higher salaries, more 
reliance on ranking clerical assistants, and reduction of group educational 
services under the Library’s control permitted the Department to stand still 
while running as fast as it could. Some of the sacrifices involved can only be 
endured temporarily, some involved deferment of operations with inevitable 
ultimate effect on service standards, and some represented an unfortunate 
curtailment of educationally desirable services merely because they were 
included in the small category of workloads under the Library’s control 
regardless of their value and importance. 

Long range efforts within the Circulation Department to maintain service 
quality and quantity involved continued attention to performance standards, 
mechanization and the technical aspects of staff utilization but, more excit- 
ingly, included the initiation, in cooperation with the New York City Board 
of Education, of an experiment in public library-school library cooperation. 
By far the greatest unmet pressures facing the Library, including both branch 
and central service units, exist because of improved instructional methods 
applied to an expanding school and college population and resulting in com- 
mendable but inevitably frustrated demands for more and better library 
service. The cooperative experiment begun in the fall of 1960 and requiring 
several years for its full implementation and evaluation will have among its 
major objectives the determination of the degree to which the schools should 
and can meet the school-stimulated pressures on libraries of all kinds. In the 
meantime the public libraries will inevitably carry an educational burden 
beyond their resources and possibly beyond their proper areas of primary 
responsibility. 
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Special pressures for improved and expanded service were noticeable in 
some of the Department's reference and research collections, but again it was 
unrealistic to meet these pressures because of staff shortages. 


Collections 


The need for substantial growth of the Department's collections is as great 
as its need for expansion of public services. Here also the limiting factors 
are staff, space, and budgets, but in contrast to service limitations the prin- 
cipal restraint on collection growth is money. The year 1960-1961 provided 
substantial but temporary relief in this area. Increased State aid funds 
resulting from liberalized state legislation led to a very small continuing 
increase in book funds but a substantial ($200,000) temporary increase dur- 
ing 1960. This non-recurrent increase helped to meet branch library backlogs 
in desired expansion of basic collections, with some special attention to 
children’s picture books and to adult and young adult reference materials 
including back files of indexed periodicals. 

Because of the extra funds available late in 1960, the acquisition, cata- 
loging, and physical processing of half a million books and phonograph 
records in 1960-61 represented an increase of 25 per cent. The most notable 
growth occurred in the children's collections, the largest percentage increase 
in records, especially foreign language records. 


Future Plans 

Despite frustrating restrictions on its ability to meet present obligations 
and opportunities the Circulation Department continued its planning activ- 
ities in the hope of future staffing, space, and budget improvements. Branch 
library expansion to unserved neighborhoods, branch growth in growing 
communities, expanded regional and central reference and advisory service 
— all received attention that will ultimately result in broader and more 
effective service even though such improvements may not come as rapidly 
as the Library and its users would wish. The quality and quantity of publicly 
supported library service in the Bronx, Manhattan, and Richmond remain 
gratifyingly high in comparison with other cities and counties throughout 
the state and nation but fall regrettably short of the desired and desirable 
potential for local library service. 


CP 
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LIBRARY-WIDE SERVICES 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


IMPROVEMENTS and economies in management were achieved in spite 
of staff shortages. One of the largest library moves ever made in the country 
was the transfer to the new West 43rd Street Annex of the entire News- 
paper Division and other collections, including a sizeable part of the Manu- 
script Division holdings. (See Reference Department report, above.) 

For the sixth year in a row, the Library received a safety award from the 
State Insurance Fund. Additional and more economical insurance coverage 
was obtained. 


Branch Rehabilitation and. Construction 

Our new Bloomingdale Branch was opened in January, and the old branch 
building was sold. By the end of the period the rehabilitation of the York- 
ville and Tompkins Square Branches was nearly completed, and modern 
lighting was installed at Countee Cullen Branch and the Schomburg Col- 
lection. Progress was made toward the rehabilitation of Washington Heights 
and Tottenville Branches and the improvement of St George Branch. And 
negotiations were concluded for the rental and building of a Riverdale 
Branch. To be built according to our specifications and leased to us at ap- 
proximately 824 % return to the owner, after twenty years the building, with 
the land, will be turned over to the Library. In general, however, increasing 
rents and taxes make it more advantageous for the City to build than to 
lease, and we may expect more Capital Projects in the future. 


Central Building Improvements 

Installation of sprinklers and fire security doors in the cellar areas was 
completed. Floodlights were installed in the courtyard. Work was begun on 
the fluorescent lighting of the bookstack aisles and on ventilation of the high 
and north attics. Contract was let for conversion of the stack elevator to 
automatic operation, and plans were being drawn for passenger elevator, 
double decking, and skylight removal projects, also for recirculation of foun- 
tain water and the pointing and paving of the Fifth Avenue steps, foundation, 
and pavement. 


Services 
Labor-saving machinery acquired by the Printing Office and Bindery in- 
cluded a machine for “turning in the cloth” and a new hydro-press. The 
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Special Investigator's Office recovered 24,000 books and collected $19,450 
in fines, both figures representing a substantial increase over previous years. 
The Shipping Room handled more books and talking books than ever before, 
though having to spend much time and money repairing obsolete equip- 
ment. Telephone Exchange services were modified by the institution of better 
facilities at several branches and combining Donnell and Central Building 
lines on one switchboard. Photographic Service, despite space limitations 
and a staff turnover of 40 people in a unit of 60, initiated a successful crash 
program of microfilming newspapers before the move from the old to the new 
Annex. The Purchasing Office, through prudent competitive purchasing, 
managed to provide necessary services and material in most areas in spite 
of lagging funds. It helped develop new charging devices and more efficient 
methods in book disposal, records management, and the reproduction of 
catalog cards. 

During the year our manning level was maintained in the face of diffi- 
culties presented by increasing wages, time allowances, and growth in the 
system. In the future, however, an increase of staff will be necessary, the 
cost to be offset by savings from conversion of the elevators and other 
economies. 

PERSONNEL OFFICE 

The major events affecting the Library's personnel policies in this period 
included substantial changes in the Retirement System, upward modifica- 
tion of most salary scales, reduction of the work week for a portion of the 
staff, and a somewhat slowed and not very encouraging increase in profes- 
sional recruiting. 


Salaries 

As predicted in the 1959-60 Report, some fifteen librarian classifications, 
three library technical assistant titles, and 36 categories in the clerical and 
other supporting services were given higher salary grades on July 1, 1960. 
On January 1, 1961, another ten classifications were assigned to higher pay 
scales. Most of these were raises of one salary grade, increasing the entrance 
salary for each title by amounts ranging upward from $250. Under the rules 
of the Career and Salary Plan, however, only staff members who were at 
the beginning of their pay ranges could receive much immediate increase in 
take-home pay; 531 individuals received substantial raises, but all could 
look forward to eventual benefit from increased maximums. 

As the fiscal year drew to a close it was again apparent that both profes- 
sional and clerical salary scales needed revision to be attractive in recruiting 
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competition. By late spring 1961 the City's Appeals Board had recommended 
changes in the clerical, building service, accounting, and certain other occu- 
pational groups to be effective July 1. These and related increases would 
affect over 60 categories of positions. With respect to the librarian series, the 
three public libraries were preparing fresh appeals for salary changes to be 
effective by the middle of the 1961-62 period. But most encouraging was 
the anticipated liberalization of the rules to assure each individual in a job 
category which is assigned to a higher salary scale a substantial immediate 
increase in pay. Late in the fiscal year, on recommendation of a number of 
agencies and groups, the Mayor endorsed such a change, to be applied to all 
future reallocations. 


Work Week 


With the beginning of the 1960-61 year, it was possible to reduce the hours 
of clerical and office staffs from 40 per week to 35, in accord with prevailing 
practices. Throughout the year the Director continued his discussion with 
representatives of the City in an effort to make the Library's work week 
more fully consistent with prevailing local practice. 


Retirement System 


Effective January 1, 1961, the Trustees adopted a plan for relieving staff 
contributions to the New York State Employees’ Retirement System by in- 
creasing the Library's payments substantially, in effect providing increases 
in take-home pay amounting in most cases to 5% of gross salary. This 
followed similar action by State and City governments, and the City sup- 
ported the increase for Library positions paid from its funds. A new staff 
member may elect from an attractive variety of family and retirement 
protection arrangements. With the vesting benefit and other modifications 
described last year and now in effect, and an increase in minimum annuity 
account earnings from 3 to 37 per cent, Library staff members benefit from 
one of the nation's most liberal public retirement plans. 


Recruiting and Turnover 


In the last two years there has been evident improvement in our success in 
attracting librarians to the staff. In the year ending in June 1958 we had 
recruited 83 librarians but lost 113 from retirements and resignations; in 
1959 the net loss was reduced to 12; in 1960 the tide was reversed to a net 
gain of 20, including 24 persons promoted from trainee and library technical 
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assistant ranks. In the year just passed, 12 more were recruited than were 
lost and 15 were promoted to professional classifications — a net gain of 27. 
This Library’s success in relation to the national market is apparent when we 
compare the size of our staff (under 2% of the nation’s active professional 
librarians; under 3% of the public librarians) with the rate of our recruiting 
(over 8% of all graduates of accredited professional schools; almost 25% 
of those who choose public library work). 

Yet against the background of our necessary expansion (see the Circula- 
tion Department report, above) the picture is anything but bright. While 
there was a net gain of 35 librarians to the staff during the last three years, 
the number of new professional positions authorized was 58. The number 
of new librarians entering the employment market is increasing, but at a 
much slower rate than is our need. 

With respect to clerical and office staff and most other non-librarian classi- 
fications there was a significant improvement in reduction of turnover (down 
from 12% to 10% despite an abnormal rate among part-time pages). The 
year ended with fewer vacancies than had been the case for nearly ten years. 
The brighter prospect in these classifications reflected not only improved 
salaries but also reduced retirement payments, shorter hours, and other fringe 
benefits. 

This contrast between the bleak recruiting outlook for librarian jobs and 
the much brighter one in other categories suggested at least a partial answer 
to the problem of increasing librarian shortage. Though there is little hope 
of our recruiting a great many more librarians from the general “market,” 
the Library can still further expand its trainee and scholarship programs so 
that it will to a still greater extent create its own source of new librarians to 
meet its enlarging educational responsibility. This will require refinement 
of our already relatively well-developed position classification scheme, and, 
perhaps crucially, it will require an increase in the Library’s already great 
investment in in-service training. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


To contribute to the development of general interest in the Library is one 
of the functions of the Public Relations Office. Sporadic, spectacular pro- 
grams for wide attention must be used sparingly. For a long range goal, the 
Office has aimed towards a development of interest through the steady, 
day-to-day appearance in the press of small news items. Jt has aimed to 
provide a background of information against which the public can form 
their own opinion of the institution. If the background offers frequent enough 
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and wide enough appeal, one should be able to assume that it will invite the 
forming of a favorable opinion. 

As to frequency, during the past year there has been some news item about 
The New York Public Library in some paper every day of the year except 
for four days. (This is a better record than the average of nine days in each 
year for the fourteen years since the Office was established.) As to the scope 
of appeal, a random sheaf of pages in one of the scrapbooks of publicity 
clippings, covering only a few days, sketches a picture which should be 
gratifying to any community of responsible citizens. 


An exhibition of American sheet music at The New York Public Library 
— Times and Herald Tribune .. . Three modern morality plays at Donnell 
— Post and The Village Voice . . . Films on Spain and Italy for senior 
citizens — Journal American . . . Effect of peace in Israel, a ^world affairs" 
discussion group — Bronx Press Review . . . Teen-Age program on under- 
water exploration — Journal American. 

Lecture on interrelation of the artist and his community — Times . . . 
For Children, "Curious George Rides a Bike" — Herald Tribune and 
Times ... Tour of Great Britain in films at Webster Branch — Manhattan 
East . . . Lecture and films on African subjects at West Farms — Times 
... Two chamber music ensembles play Moussourgsky, Hindemith, Tele- 
mann — Bronx Post. 

". . the patient assistance offered by the directory service of The New 
York Public Library . . .” — a comment in the Houston (Texas) Chroni- 
cle . . . “I spent time in The New York Public Library reading old stamp 
magazines . . . and have decided to re-enter the stamp business to sup- 
plement my retirement income"— Orange (New Jersey) Transcript. 

Jewelry and how it is influenced by history, a lecture at the Donnell 
Library Center —Timesquare Reporter . . . Rare prints by-Goya and 
Manet, some of them the only known copies in existence, an exhibition at 
The New York Public Library; the Ravina String Quartet; Group exhibi- 
tion of 15 photographers; Teen-agers' opinions about books and authors 
aired in a new radio series; Modern Theatre Group — dramatic readings; 
The women of Ghana; A Paderewski exhibition and concert... . 


During 1960-61, there have been 1,595 such clippings or a total of 15,280 
column inches (considerably below the preceding 14 years average of 
19,753); 853 publicity releases were issued, of which nearly 60 per cent were 
used by the press; 82 magazine articles were devoted in whole or in part to 
the Library (close to the 14-year average of 85 per year). 

Not only through the press, but also through radio and television have 
activities of the Library been offered for public attention. The 207 Scripts 
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prepared in the Public Relations Office have included announcement of over 
300 Library events. There have been 221 programs (164 radio, 57 television), 
presenting 43 Library staff members on the air. 

For the events, considerable cooperation is expected of the Public Rela- 
tions Office for supporting operations — the preparation of multigraphed 
programs, announcement fliers, tickets, invitations, as well as other aids. Of 
such pieces, 315 were designed and prepared, and distributed in a quantity 
of over half a million. These are in addition to the printed folders, booklets, 
and notices, announcing Library exhibitions, explaining the use of services, 
and presenting Library information generally. They are also in addition to 
the art posters, the window displays, the special exhibitions, the signs, the 
silk-screen poster cards, and other services of the art wing of the Public 
Relations Office. 

At the Inquiry Desk, where an important first impression of the Library 
is given to a thousand people a day, the daily average of questions asked 
was 956 (up from last year's 839), with a peak day of 1,690 questions (hap- 
pily reduced from the 1959-60 peak of 1,806). 

The secondary activity of the Desk also flourished; over-the-counter sales 
of greeting cards and folders and of the Library's publications rose 14 per 
cent to $9,902; mail orders were up slightly to $12,995, totaling $22,897 for 
this merchandising service of the Office. 

The Library’s expanding activities, with their resultant increasing de- 
mands upon a Public Relations staff diminished by two vacancies during 
several months, have taxed the Office to what must surely be its utmost, 
merely to respond to the requests for support. The fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration, though directed by outside services, inevitably leaned heavily on 
PRO to provide the material and information necessary to validate the ideas 
set up. All such pressures during the year regrettably left little time to the 
Office for following up its own ideas — developing feature articles, for ex- 
ample, or pursuing TV opportunities, or for following an organized program 
towards planned focussing of public attention. 

The lack of such planning opportunity for the whole public relations pro- 
gram of the Library is a serious defect. Now when public interest may be 
perhaps more significant in the future than it has ever been in the past, both 
for funds and for active citizen support, there is great need for a coordinated, 
and especially, a progressive public relations effort. It is necessary to do more 
than maintain status quo: it is important to move ahead. 
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FUND RAISING OFFICE 


This was the twelfth year that the Trustees and Library staff carried on a 
fund raising drive to supplement the other income of the Central Reference 
Library. A total of $584,900 in gifts for the Reference Department was col- 
lected, continuing the upward trend in gift income which the Library has 
been enjoying. The deficit remaining for the year was $170,400, little more 
than half the amount of the deficit of the previous fiscal year. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


THE following report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents 
most of the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 
the chiefs of branches and divisions as of November 1, 1961; ! and the tables 
of growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of En- 
dowed Funds appear in the separately issued Report of the Auditor which 
is available upon request. 
SUMMARY 

In the Reference Department 1,012,599 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,676,498 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from 
open reference shelves was not recorded.) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
3,006,579 (a daily average of 8,197). 

Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30, 1961: Reference De- 
partment, 4,122,457 (not including manuscripts, maps, microfilms, phono- 
records, prints, and sheet music), the net additions being 70,239; Circulation 
Department, 3,107,421 (comprising 65.6% adult books, 2,040,607 and 34.4% 
juvenile books, 1,066,814). Grand total for the entire library, 7,229,878. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its 80 Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches and Sub-branches, 
and four Bookmobiles was 13,399,541. 

530,818 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 202,937. Borrowers registered during the year 
numbered 305,589, making a total of 897,367 registered borrowers as of 
June 30, 1961. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30, 1961, was 2,098 of whom 731 were paid from private 
funds and 1,367 were paid from public funds. 


1 See pages 683-685. 
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In round numbers the Library’s income and expenditures for 1960-61 


were: 


INCOME 


City of New York. 
State of New York _ 
From endowment  _ 


Current gifts E 
Other . . . 


Balance in restricted funds 


1960-61 `- . . 


(June 30, 1960) for use in 


General Funds Deficit (transferred from capital) _ 


EXPENDITURES 


Library materials and binding .. 


Salaries . | . L 
Other - . . . 


TOTAL LIBRARY EXPENDITURES . 





$ 6,716,200 
2,222,700 
3,246,700 

597,900 
677,700 


123,100 


$13,584,300 
170,400 


$ 2,095,900 
8,747,900 
2,910,000 


$13,754,700 


$13,754,700 


Board of Trustees, 1961 


Grant KEEHN 
Roy E. LARSEN 


Mns. VINCENT ASTOR 
GirprnT W. CHAPMAN 
EDWARD G. FREEHAFER 
Monnis HADLEY 

. ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, JR. Irvine S. OLDS 
Donar F. Hypr 


DEVEREUX C, JOSEPHS 


Mas. MirniceNT C. McInrosH 
NEwsOLD Morais 


Tuomas L. PERKINS 1 


RoLAND L. REDMOND 

Errav Root, Jr. 

Joss M. Scuurr 

; Davip A. SHEPARD 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
BETHUEL M. WEBSTER 


Mns. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


Tar Mayor or THE Crry or New York, ex officio 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE Crry or New York, ex officio 


THe PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL OF THE Crry or NEw York, ex officio 


OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


President, GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 

First Vice-President, Roy E. LARSEN 
Second-Vice-President, Jonn M. Scu1rr 
Secretary, BETHUEL M. WEBSTER 
Treasurer, Grant KEEHN 


Assistant Treasurer, UNITED STATES Trust CoarPANY or New York, Inc. 45 Wall Street 


Director, EpwAnRD G. FnzxHAFER, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Grant Kxzuw (Chairman) 
Monnis HADLEY 
Devereux C. JOSEPHS 
Errgu Roor, Jr. 

Davo A. SHEPARD 


THE PRESIDENT, ex officio 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Grant Krenn (Treasurer and Chairman) 
Jonn M. ScHirr 
GrusEnt W. CHAPMAN 
Monnis HADLEY - 
Invixc S. OLDS 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 


Beruven M. Wesster (Chairman) 
Mns. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 

Donar F. HYDE 

Irving S. OLDS 


1 Elected May 10, 1981. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE, cont d 
DaAwvxpsoN TAYLOR 
RANALD MACDONALD 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 
Mns. Mr.uiceNT C. McIwTOSR 
Davo A. Suxpeanp (Chairman) 
Ermu Roor, Jr. 
GiL.BERT W. CHAPMAN 
Mns. NATHAN STRAUS 
MARK STARR 
NORMAN STROUSE 


ART COMMITTEE 
RorLAND L. REDMOND 
Mns. ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 
DoNALD F. HYDE 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
GuBERT W. CHAPMAN 
InviNc S. OLDS 
Roy E. LARSEN 
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TABLE 2 
MATERIAL IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1960 rHRovcH June 30, 1961 


NeT 








Teo” Ammons Pris Ammons TRE 
Volumes - . . . 3,026,161? 60,465 2,069 ° 58,396 3,084,557 
Pamphlets? - 2 2 . 733,451 * 7,517 zx 7,517 740,968 
Volumes of pamphlets not sep- 
arately catalogued . = 2 23,884 ° 66 aoe 66 23,950 
Packages of unbound material _ 266,653 6,329 A 6,329 272,982 
Manuscripts (items) — > = 9,000,696 17,500 ae 17,500 9,018,196 
Maps LS quar Um. 4:5, nn 254,697 2,796 AES 2,796 257,493 
Microfilm (reels) -  . . 37,263 9,708 ER 9,708 46,971 
Phonorecords . 2 `- L 53,804 542 Bin. 542 54,346 
Prints 2  - . . _ 121,704 400 EE 400 122,104 
Sheet music = _ = zn z 119,967 3,600 sts 3,600 123,567 
Torazs  . E E -  13,638,280° 108,923 2,069 106,854 13,745,134 





1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 

3 Includes all categories. 

3 Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 

*'The 733,451 pamphlets are bound in 79,984 volumes. 
5 Counting unit is volumes instead of pamphlets, 


* Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, microcopies other than microfilm, photographs, posters, and 
other miscellaneous forms of ma 
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TABLE 3 


STATISTICS OF CURRENT NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED, 


Jury Í, 


Brit. Borneo, 7 
Brit. East Africa: 
Kenya, 21 
Uganda, 12 
Tanganyika, 17 
Zanzibar, 3 
Brit. Guiana, 5 
Bulgaria, 44 
Burma, 10 
Cambodia, 2 
Cameroons,6  " 
Canada, 785 
Cape Verdi Islands, 4 
Ceylon, 26 
Chile, 60 


e, 
China peas Republic), 34 
China (Taiwan), 60 
Colombia, 101 

Congo Rabie 37 

Costa Rica, 34 

Cuba, 115 

Curacao, 5 

Cyprus, 

EEA 171 
Denmark, 145 

Dominican Republic, 37 
Ecuador, 34 

El Salvador, 21 

Eritrea, i 


POP rv 
Islands and Depend- 
rers 2 
Fiji4 


ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


1960 rHRouGH JUNE 30, 1961 


Finland, 57 

France, 1,405 

French Guiana, 3 

German Democratic Republic 
and German Federal Re- 
pube 1,493 


India, 414 
Indonesia, 36 
Tran, 9 


I 5 

Irish Republic, 63 

Israel, 119 

Ivory Coast Republic, 10 
Italy, 866 


Korea, 2 


Libya, 5 
Luxembourg, 48 
Madagascar, 8 
Malaya, 35 
Malta, 12 
Mauritius, 11 
Mexico, 223 
Monaco, 5 
Morocco, 21 
Mozambique, 21 
Netherlands, 427 
New Zealand, 79 
Nicara 14 
Nigeria, 3 
Norway, 128 
Pakistan, 60 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES - - - 
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Panama, P 
Para 
dr States, 1 


guay, 
Persian 
Peru, 83 
Philippine Republic, 86 
Poland, 223 
Portugal, 100 
Portuguese Guinea, 3 
Puerto Rico, 59 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 25 
Rumania, 84 
Saint Helena, 3 
St. Pierre et Miquelon, 2 
San Marino, 1 
Saudi Arabia, 1 
Senegal, 13 
Sierra Leone, 5 
Somalia, 17 
South Africa (Republic), 210 
Spain, 324 
Sudanese Republic, 7 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana), 3 
Sweden, 253 
Switzerland, 351 
Jhadend, I. 
o Is 3,1 
Tunisia, 12 
Turkey, 51 
U.S.S.R., 367 
United Arab Republic, 53 
United Kingdom: 
England, 2,189 
Northern Ireland, 32 
Scotland, 64 
Wales, 13 
United States, 11,317 
Canal Zone and Panama 
Eom 2 
Samoa, 
Virgin islands, 2 
Uruguay, 
Vatican o1 
Venezuela, 112 
Vietnam, 17 
West Indian Federation, 65 


26,141 


TABLE 4 
STATISTICS OF MATERIALS CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 
(Preparation Division) 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1960 rHroucu June 30, 1961 


MonocRAPHS: Tittes ToraLs 
New work  . a mo 1 = = E 46,343 
Continuation work _ s x K = i = 117 
Second copy work - = . . . | L 21 
—— 46,481 

Recatalog work - = = S = à T 3,989 
—— 3,989 
50,470 
SERIALS: oer 
New wok 2 . ~ . 2 2 L 5,329 
Continuation work . E A ga = x = 17,433 
Second copy work _ 2 P NS = & = 1 
—— 22,763 

Recatalog work z - x = = 2 - 3,948 
——— 3,948 
26,711 
Microcopy MONOGRAPHS: —— 
New work _ = E 3 = zi A : 2,823 
Continuation work _ E - T E m - 3,601 
Second copy work _ x = = - E : 210 
= 6,634 

Recatalog work — . E DEPT at EN 937 
—— 937 
7,571 
Microcory SERIALS: at 
New work t 5 ? z = = = = 318 
Continuation work _ z E = £ - z 591 
Second copy work . - » E E z : 7 
—— 916 

Recatalog work — . z = z = = 2 189 
—. 189 
1,105 
PHONORECORDS: —— 
New work _ = z - = B 2 E 866 
Continuation work _ z z " = = a Ei 
Second copy work _ E i 5 z zi E tos 
——— 866 

Recatalog work - d - ui = = ^ 21 
——— 21 
887 

Mars: ÉL 
New work  _ - 2 = zx E ES - 1,211 
goana yo = 2 = = z 2 = 340 
Secon ork _ = = E z a E P 

ue 245. ADAE 
Recatalog work = 2 2 d - s PR 251 

—— 251 

1,802 

GRAND TOTAL . _ P E z - - 5 zi 88,546 
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GROWTH OF 


Jury 


CATALOGS: 
Offcial z 
Public Catalog 
Art - = 


American History 


Economics . 
Genealogy - 
Jewish - 3 
Music — - 
Oriental  . 
Prints. -` 
Rare Books . 


Slavonic - 


Science & Technology 


ToraL . 


SHELF Lists: 


Stacks. - 
Art . - 


American History 


Economics . 
Genealogy - 
Music = 
Oriental z 
Prints .  . 


Science and Technology 


Tora, _ 


TABLE 5 


THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
1, 1960 THROUGH JuNE 30, 1961 


GRAND TOTAL 


Canps ADDED 


184,219 
160,660 
9,226 
10,118 
27,068 








` 472,502 
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Title-page of one of the first edition, first issue, rarities in the Arents Tobacco Collection. 


Portrait of George Arents, bv Frank O. Salisbury, now in the room housing the 
Arents Collection of Books in Parts. 





George Arents 


EORGE ARENTS was elected a trustee of the Library on February 

14, 1951 and served the Library in that capacity until his death on 

December 13, 1960. During that entire period he was a member of the 
Reference Department Committee of the Board of Trustees. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


By Swwney W. Davison * 


GEORGE ARENTS died on December 13, 1960, at his home 6 East 77th 
Street, New York 21, New York. He was born May 7, 1875. His father was 
the late George Arents and his mother the late Annie A. Arents. He was 
survived by his son George Arents (formerly 3rd) and by three grand- 
daughters Emily Ann Arents, Dorothy Yorke Arents, and Jane Ginter Arents. 
He had long summered at Southampton, Long Island, New York. For many 
years he had a place at Rye, New York. His wife, the late Lena Richardson 
Arents, had lived in Remsen Street on Brooklyn Heights. 

The ancestors of Mr Arents included early New Yorkers, some of whom 
rest in Trinity Churchyard. Others were Ginters who lived in Virginia and 
had a tobacco business in Richmond which became part of the Liggett and 
Myers Tobacco Company. The son of well-to-do parents, George Arents as 
a young man gained an independent fortune through his inventive genius in 
devising new and useful improvements in machinery for making cigars and 
cigarettes. He was a founder of the American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany which manufactured such machinery. He had served as its treasurer, 
as a director, and as chairman of its board. 

A daredevil sportsman in his early days, he had driven an automobile in 
the first Vanderbilt Cup Race on October 7, 1904. This exploit first became 
known to many of his friends through the article on “The Vanderbilt Cup” 
by Ken Purdy in the Atlantic Monthly for September 1951. 

George Arents had been a member of the Racquet and Tennis Club since 
1896, and when he died he was the senior member in continuous member- 
ship. His other clubs included the Century Association, the Grolier Club, the 
St Nicholas Society, and the Huguenot Society. 

Years ago his tobacco background caused him to start a collection of books 
and manuscripts on the subject. It developed into the most comprehensive 
* Mr Davidson, a member of the law firm of Davidson, Dawson & Clark of New York City, was 
long a friend and legal adviser of Mr Arents and is an executor of his will. 
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ever assembled, and its scope includes documents which mention tobacco. 
The works of Shakespeare are not included, and Mr Arents once offered 
to pay $10,000 to anyone who could find a reference to tobacco in Shake- 
speare's writings. He was never asked to make payment. The smoking of 
tobacco was popular in Shakespeare's day and tobacco is mentioned by many 
of his contemporaries. Why he ignored tobacco is a mystery. 

Mr Arents employed a full-time librarian, Doctor Sarah Augusta Dickson. 
He encouraged several scholars in the preparation and publication of works 
on tobacco which bear the imprint of The New York Public Library. A notable 
example is Tobacco is American; the Story of Tobacco before the Coming of 
the White Man by Herbert J. Spinden (1950). 

A five-volume catalogue was published of the Tobacco Collection as it was 
in 1943. To list the accumulations of the next sixteen years requires three 
additional volumes, being compiled by Doctor Dickson, entitled TOBACCO 
A Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts and Engravings acquired since 1942 
in the Arents Tobacco Collection at The New York Public Library from 1507 
to the present. Those accumulations include over 800 books printed before 
1800, as well as many hundreds from 1800 to the present. Numerous manu- 
scripts and autograph letters, written in most instances by persons prominent 
in nicotian annals, are also described. 

As his tobacco collection grew Mr Arents was pressed by several colleges 
and universities which wished to acquire it. One of them located in the South 
urged that the collection belonged in the region where our tobacco industry 
had originated, and offered without cost to Mr Arents to erect a separate 
edifice to house the collection. However, he concluded after long deliberation 
to present it to The New York Public Library, whose collections in certain 
other fields are recognized throughout the world. He wished his tobacco 
collection to remain close to him so that he could readily continue to play 
with it as he had done when it was in his home. Shortly before his death the 
Library put on display remarkable selections from the collection under such 
topics as Tobacco in Literature, in Art, in Music, and in Medicine. 

Under arrangements made with the Library through its President, Frank 
L. Polk, and later expanded through his successor, Morris Hadley, a room 
was assigned in perpetuity to the Tobacco Collection. To that collection was 
added the extensive collection of “Books in Parts” which Mr Arents had 
assembled and which he defined as “works by an author which are published 
piecemeal over a period of time, each unit having its separate wrapper, 
usually paper.” His collection of “Books in Parts” include “not only such 
books themselves, but also bound volumes by the same authors; the manu- 
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scripts of some of them; letters between authors; the manuscripts of some of 
them; letters between authors, publishers and illustrators; original drawings 
of proposed illustrations; and additional sets of illustrations." 

In his will Mr Arents made a bequest of $1,000,000 to The New York 
Public Library for the maintenance and development of his collections 
there. The benefactors of the Library whose names are carved near the 
entrance to the building include his mother, his grandnephew, George Arents 
Humphreys, and himself. 

For many years Mr Arents made his personal office in the building at 
511 Fifth Avenue at the corner of 43rd Street, where the American Machine ` 
and Foundry Company also had its office. The building is scarcely a good 
stone’s throw from the Library. A typical schedule for him was to leave his 
home at 6 East 77th Street for his office after breakfast; to lunch at the 
Century Association; to visit the Library; to return to his office; and then go 
home. Few men achieve so smooth a daily routine. 

And St Thomas’ Church at Fifth Avenue and 53rd Street was on the way 
too. He was a Vestryman and Senior Warden and his donations to the Church 
included the carillon imported from John Taylor and Company of Lough- 
borough, England, in 1929, as well as the organ in memory of his wife. His 
will provided a perpetual fund of $100,000 for the maintenance and periodic 
rebuilding of the organ so that it shall “at all times be a modern instrument 
of outstanding quality, and a suitable memorial to her in perpetuity.” 

Mr Arents served as a trustee of Syracuse University, as chairman of the 
board, and finally as honorary chairman. He contributed toward the expan- 
sion of the University by his steadfast backing of the policies of its chancellor, 
William Pearson Tolley. A Rare Book Room in the University Library was 
given by Mr Arents in memory of his wife. He was unable to attend the 
ceremony of dedication on April 30, 1957, and in his absence a message from 
him was read in which he recounted the part which she had played in his 
book collecting. They once travelled together to London so that he might 
attend an auction at Christie’s at which a book of excessive rarity which he 
desired was to be offered. He attended the auction alone and he was the 
successful bidder. When he returned to their hotel room he said to Mrs 
Arents: “I have just been buying some books. Put on your hat and we will 
go to Cartier's. I want to get you a bracelet.” She instantly replied: “I don't 
want a bracelet; I want a nice cold drink.” 

Mr Arents had an abundance of human qualities. He was a staunch friend; 
a discriminating philanthropist; and an amateur of letters and the fine arts. 
He personified the word “gentleman.” 
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AN APPRECIATION 


By Saran Aucusta DICKSON 


AS I HAVE been the Curator of the Arents Tobacco Collection ever since 
its removal to The New York Public Library in January 1944, and for some 
time previously had been associated with the library of Mr George Arents, 
I will venture to say something about his attitude toward his collection dur- 
ing these later years. Much of this may have a personal note, since of necessity 
I participated closely in the acquisition of the items added at this time. 

Mr Arents was happy to have his books in a special room which he had 
fitted up, as a part of one of the greatest research libraries in the world. He 
and I early agreed that, in adding to his collection, the funds he contributed 
should be used to supplement, always of course with the subject of tobacco 
in mind, the collections already held by The New York Public Library. Since 
tobacco enters into nearly every field of human activity, we might thus buy 
works in medicine, art, history, and many other subjects, which would com- 
plement the works already in the general or special collections. By constant 
effort, and what seemed sometimes a happy chance, we found many rarities. 
The number of these before the date of 1800 was increased by a hundred 
per cent over those held in 1942. Many later books, too, have been purchased, 
if important either from a literary’or from a technical standpoint. 

When Mr Arents gave his collection of books in parts to The New York 
Public Library in 1957 the same plan was followed as with the tobacco books. 
A special room adjoining the larger collection was fitted up, in this case 
resembling a collector’s private library, and here Mr Arents spent happy hours 
in his very last years. The work of research workers was done in the original 
room, which had a large table and comfortable chairs for readers. The smaller 
room was constructed on one side so that some of the books in parts, especially 
the large works with colored plates, could be constantly on display. These 
include flowers, animals, birds, mostly in brilliant colors. Sometimes, too, the 
great books of Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, and others, which appeared 
monthly or weekly, are shown. Besides books, the collection includes letters, 
manuscripts, original drawings, and other material relating to the printed 
works. A check-list of this collection, with an introduction by the curator, 
was issued by The New York Public Library in 1957. 

Mr Arents was always quick to grasp the opportunity to secure books in 
parts not yet in the collection. In this he followed the pattern set in the 
tobacco library, where for years we had telephoned, telegraphed, and cabled 
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for books coming up at auction or listed in dealers catalogues. In most cases 
these methods proved effective. Over the years our failures have been few. 

Mr Arents never relaxed in his enthusiasm for adding to his library. I shall 
never forget his joy when he obtained one of two known copies of the first 
English work entirely on the subject of tobacco, printed in the year 1595. 
Since for various reasons we had no hope of this, the story of its acquisition 
is interesting, not to say fabulous. Then there was the happy occasion when 
we discovered in a catalogue the 1598-1600 edition of Hakluyt's Voyages, 
the third volume of which had the Tudor rose book-stamp of Queen Elizabeth 
impressed on the covers. We cabled for the book. Since the tobacco collec- 
tion had for years possessed Volumes I and II, bound in one, with the royal 
arms, this great work from her library was thus complete. Surely such a 
happening is not a mere accident. At least we did not think so. 

Perhaps our most exciting find, among many that there is not space to 
mention, was the autograph manuscript by Oscar Wilde of Acts I and II of 
“The Importance of being Earnest” as originally written. This was accom- 
panied by heavily corrected typescripts of Acts I, III, and IV of the play, 
which the author wrote originally in four acts. It is well-known that it was 
printed in three acts and always so acted in England and America. Thus 
about one-fourth had remained unpublished until we printed it, with the 
cooperation of the British Museum, which owned the manuscript of Acts 
III and IV. The story of its preservation and the vicissitudes of its text is 
told in the Introduction to the Arents Collection edition published at The 
New York Public Library. It is in two volumes, of which the second contains 
facsimiles of a large part of the manuscript and typescripts. Besides this play 
Mr Arents sponsored the publication of five other books based on his tobacco 
collection. 

Among the other treasures which have come to our library (the choice is 
very difficult, since there are so many) is a copy of the rare privately printed 
subscription edition of Lawrence of Arabia’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 1928. 
This copy (the first subscribed for) belonged to Mrs George Bernard Shaw, 
to whom (along with her husband) the author in his foreword gives thanks 
for valuable help. There are six pages of autograph notes by George Bernard 
Shaw on the fly-leaves. These interesting remarks are unpublished; some are 
perhaps unpublishable. 

Even in his last years Mr Arents was ready for new ideas and grasped 
instantly the advantages in a plan which did not follow the conventional pat- 
terns. His spirit was young. This is proved by his immediate acceptance of 
my suggestion that the catalogue of the many works acquired since 1942 
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should be issued in parts. The works described range in date from 1507 to 
1961, and the chronological order is being preserved. It would have been 
impossible, without an army of trained helpers, to make ready a manuscript 
of such complexity and size, and issue it at one time or even in two or more 
years in several volumes. So it is coming out in sixteen parts. It was the sug- 
gestion of Mr Arents himself that several hundred illustrations be used. He 
lived to write a foreword and to see Part IV completed. It grieves me that I 
can not show him Part VI, already distributed to subscribers. This completes 
the first volume. But he knew the book would go on. Though sometimes I 
feel faint-hearted, without his hand at my back, I hope the catalogue, though 
it may have some faults and mistakes, will be to the collector of the books 
a monument, aere perennius. 

It is the measure of the man that , throughout our relationship as collector 
and librarian, Mr Arents, though I probably deserved it, never said an unkind 
nor a disapproving word to me. My heart is full of affectionate memories, 
much too full to say more. 

No matter how sympathetic or dedicated, another person can not really 
express the feeling of a bibliophile for his books. No one but the collector 
hiniself can do this. The next piece is quoted from a talk given by Mr Arents 
some years ago. The excerpts printed here tell how he himself felt toward 
books and his enjoyment of them. The words are simple, sincere, and his 
very own. 


THE JOYS OF BOOK-COLLECTING 
By GEORGE ARENTS 


WHEN I was twenty, I started my first collection of books and am still adding 
to it. It has given me solace and happiness all these years. Many an evening 
after a trying day I have turned to my books, which are my friends, forgetting 
my troubles and finding the relaxation only books can give. Such an evening 
brings a peaceful night’s sleep from which I have awakened in the morning 
to find that things are really not as bad as I thought they were. 

A famous dealer in books gave me wonderful advice when I was think- 
ing of forming a collection. He said: “Do not buy some incunabula, some 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century plays and poems, some nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century novels; that is not a collection, it is just a lot of books. 
Decide on a subject which interests you and stick to it. Some day you may 
find that you have formed a great collection or at least one which will always 
interest you.” 
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Ihave also found it a wonderful sport. Many an evening, sitting before an 
open fire reminiscing, I have thought of the time I bought from a dealer who 
did not realize its value, a very precious book at a ridiculously low price; 
how I lost a book I had been looking for by getting in touch with the owner 
just an hour too late; then the excitement of being offered a book I had always 
wanted but one so rare I never expected to find it, and adding it to my col- 
lection. This has happened several times. 

When I decided to collect books about tobacco I expected to limit them 
to books dealing exclusively with that subject, but I gradually extended the 
collection to include many historical and literary works in which accounts 
of tobacco have only an incidental part. This means that many subjects are 
included, such as accounts of the early explorers and adventurers, herbals 
and medical books, early laws and poetry. At one time I felt I had about 
completed this collection, but now I know that I was wrong. After fifty-five 
years of collecting, I still find plenty of books and manuscripts to add to it. 

At any rate, I decided to start another collection. This time instead of a 
special subject, I chose a special type of book — those published in parts. 

A collector of gems has much in common with the collector of books. A 
man may buy a beautiful diamond for his wife. If it has a bad flaw, every 
time he looks at it he will think of that flaw. If a collector has a first folio of 
Shakespeare with the title in facsimile, every time he shows it to someone 
he thinks about that darn title page. Neither the book nor the gem can be 
improved. Books in parts, however, are like a pear] necklace. If some of the 
pearls are off color or not perfectly shaped, it is possible to replace them. If 
you have a set of David Copperfield in parts and one of the issues is defective 
— torn title page, some missing advertisements or not the first edition — it 
is possible for you to pick up a very defective set, but one which has that 
part in perfect condition and so to complete your good set. 

Many times I have been asked, "What do you consider your collection 
worth?" I have always answered, “The only value I have ever placed on my 
collection is the happiness it has given me and that cannot be measured in 
money." If you cannot collect in this spirit, do not collect. 

There are two classes of collectors for whom I have no sympathy. First, 
the Miserly One. He may make an outstanding collection which would help 
others working in the same field, but he never allows anyone to see it. The 
most charitable explanation of this is his fear of competition. The second, the 
Exhibitionist — one who is not a lover of books. He wants unique or famous 
items to exhibit publicly so as to make an outstanding name for himself as 
a collector. 
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That only a few copies are known means very little if the content of a book 
is of no importance. For instance, some incunabula, that is, books published 
in the fifteenth century, are worth very little because there is nothing of value 
in the text, although some do have value because of their place of publication. 

Provenance, as shown by bookplates; signatures of previous owners, pro- 
vided they were of some prominence; a mark showing the library or libraries 
in which books have been formerly housed; the author's signature, sometimes 
with a dedication to the recipient of the book, always add interest and value. 
Sometimes you may find a letter from the author containing mention of one 
of his books you have acquired or a manuscript of part of its contents. These 
are wonderful additions to your library. 

In The Mind on the Wing Mr West quotes some excellent advice given 
by one of America's premier booksellers, the late James F. Drake, as follows: 


1 Don’t buy a book unless you like it. (In other words, don't buy 
a book just because someone says it is a book you ought to have). 

2 Don’t buy a book unless it is a first edition, and if there is a point 
of issue, the first issue. 

3 Don't buy a book unless it is in the best possible condition. 


And Mr Drake's son suggests I add a fourth: 


4 Don’t look at the price until you have satisfied yourself on these 
three points. 


The time is bound to come when, through age or ill health, one has to retire 
from his business or profession; that is when the hobby becomes of major 
importance. Do not think that I feel everyone should become a book collector. 
There are many other hobbies. The important thing is to start one now; then 
as the years go by, you will take great pleasure in developing it, and when 
the time comes that you must give up some of your other activities you will 
find it a great source of interest and comfort. Many people as they grow old 
lose interest in the present, and in their thoughts and conversation dwell on 
the past; but a collector always has something to look forward to, something 
new and interesting, and so his mind, at least, remains young. 
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THE ARENTS TOBACCO COLLECTION 


THERE FOLLOWS a descriptive catalogue of the exhibition entitled 
“Tobacco in Many Fields,” illustrating the scope and variety of the Collec- 
tion, held in the Main Lobby from October 1960 through January 1961. 


History 
Crartes V. Hoty Roman EMPEROR. 
Letter signed, “Yo el Rey” (I the King) addressed to Francisco Ximenez de 
Cisneros, Cardinal of Spain and Archbishop of Toledo. Brussels, June 28, 1516. 
In this letter Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo is recommended to the Cardinal, then regent of 
Spain, as worthy of reward for his services in America. Oviedo was made official chronicler of 


the Indies and afterward wrote his famous history in which he gives an account of smoking, and 
first uses the word tabaco in a printed book. 


GONZALO FERNANDEZ DE OVIEDO Y VALDÉS 

La Historia delas Indias. Seville, 1535. 

First edition of this important early history of the S West Indies. In this volume appears 
the first account of ne among the Indias and here is first printed the word "Tabaco," 


which the author erroneously applied to the snuffing-tube, not to the act of smoking or the sub- 
stance inhaled. 


GONZALO FERNANDEZ DE OviEDO Y VALDÉS 
Coronica delas Indias. La Hystoria General de las Indias . . . Y con le Conquista 
del Peru. Salamanca, 1547. 


Second edition. The work is open to show the tabaco, or nostril tube, through which the 
tobacco was snuffed. 


CHARLES ESTIENNE AND JEAN LIÉBAULT 

L'Agriculture et Maison Rustique. Paris: Jacques DuPuys, 1570 [Geneva: Fran- 
cois Estienne, 1570]. 

This was one of the most influential books ever ated on gardening and agriculture. It was 
reprinted almost every year from 1564 to 1700 and was A into several languages. Lié- 
bault first printed the suggestion that tobacco be called Nicotiane, because Jean Nicot introduced 
the plant into France, and he also Ep the earliest directions for growing it. The chapter on 
tobacco apparently was first included in the 1567 edition. The issue exhibited here is a piracy 
made from this edition, with identical text. Only one other copy is recorded. The genuine Paris 
edition of 1570 is equally rare. 


CHARLES ESTIENNE AND JEAN LiÉBAULT 

L'Agriculture et Maison Rustique. Paris, 1574. 

Liébault augmented his chapter on Nicotiane for this edition; he included other ailments in 
the list which could be cured by tobacco. After the Pen of the Adversaria Nova, by Pena 


and De L'Obel in 1570-71 ( exhibited), their illustration of the tobacco plant was placed 
in all editions of L'Agriculture et Maison Rustique. 


JEAN Nicor 

Dictionaire Frangois-Latin. Paris, 1573. 

First edition to have the comments and notes of Jean Nicot. There is an entry under Nicotiane, 
which speaks of Nicot and gives a short account of the medical virtues of the plant, giving as 
authority Estienne and Liébault's La Maison ue. This passage is in French and no Latin 
equivalent for the French name is given. The word tabacum was not at this period in use by 
French authors, and appears to have been unknown in France. 
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Gran BarrisrA RAMUSIO 

Delle Navigationi et Viaggi. Venice, 1556. 

First edition. Ramusio compiled and edited this collection of voyages, which contains works 
on the New World by Peter Martyr, Verrazano, Oviedo and Alarcon and which has allusions 
to the use of tobacco by the Indians. The book is open to show Ramusio’s map of the New World. 
This copy belonged to André Thevet and has his autograph signature. 


ANDRÉ THEVET 
Les Singularitez de la France Antarctique. Paris, 1557. 


This first edition of Thevet’s famous work on Brazil is a superlatively rare book, of which 
apparently only three other copies are recorded. It contains the first published account of the 
cigar and its use by the natives; it is also the second published work relating to Canada, and 
records Cartier’s description of pipe-smoking among the Indians there. 


ANDRE THEVET 

La Cosmographie Universelle. Paris, 1575. 

First edition. In the account of tobacco and smoking in this work, the author attacks Nicot, 
Benzoni and Gohory who had written of the plant, and claims to have been the first to bring 


the seeds to France. Volume II is open to the section on tobacco depicting a Brazilian Indian 
smoking a primitive cigar; also shown is a tobacco plant. 


ANDRE THEVET 


Autograph letter signed to Abraham Ortelius, at Antwerp, written from Paris, 
April 2, circa 1585. 

This letter explains why Thevet himself gave different names to various places from those 
of the ancient geographers; as he learned these names from natives of the countries he regarded 
them as better than the traditional ones. He refers to the Theatrum of Ortelius and to his own 
Cosmographie. 


Jean Nicor 
Thresor de la Langue Francoyse. Paris, 1606. 


The first true French Dictionary. Jean Nicot, the author, has an entry under the name Nico- 
tiane, explaining his own part in bringing the plant to France. 


Sm WALTER RALEGH 
The Discoverie of the Large, Rich and Bewtiful Empire of Guiana. London, 1596. 


The most famous figure in nicotian annals, Ralegh, in all his writings made but one reference 
to the plant, in this book, when he describes the smoking habits of one of the native tribes of 
Indians, the “Tivitivas,” who dwell upon the Orenoque. He states that “they make the most 
and fayrest houses, and sell them . . . for Tobacco, in the excessive taking whereof, they exceed 
all nations.” Ralegh betrays his own admiration of the weed by asserting that he had never 
beheld “a more goodlie or better favoured people, or more manlie." 


Tuomas HARIOT 


A briefe and true report of the new found land of Virginia, of the Commodities 
and the nature and manners of the naturall inhabitants. Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
1590. 


This famous work gives Harlot's account of the 1585 colony on Roanoke Island commanded 
by Ralph Lane. It was written for Sir Walter Ralegh, who financed all the ill-fated attempts to 
colonize “Virginia” in 1585-1589. This is the earliest edition to have the pictures of the Indians 
drawn from life by John White. This work was issued by Theodore DeBry as Part I of his 
Grand Voyages in French, German and Latin as well as in English. 
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THomas Harror 

Merveilleux et poer Rapport Toutefois Ridele, des Commoditez qui se Trou- 
vent en Virginie. Fr -am-Main, 1590. 

The French edition of Part I of the "Grands hee aa The book is open to the plan of the 


village of Secota drawn by Jobn White, with the description. Two small plots marked E show 
tobacco growing. The Indian name for the plant: “Uppówoc,” is here given. 


THoMas HAROT 

Admiranda Narratio Fida Tamen de Commodis et Incolarum Ritibus Virginiae. 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1590. 

The Latin edition of Part I of the “Grands Voyages.” The work is opan to the map of the 


coast-line of North Carolina, called Virginia, showing Roanoac [Roanoke] Island, site of the 
unsuccessful colony. 


Sir WALTER RALEGH 

Document on Vellum, Signed. March 26, 1617. 

This is an agreement with Charles Howard, first Earl of Nottingham [1536-1824], Lord High 
Admiral, acknowledging that the earl has invested fifty pounds in the expedition to be made 
by Ralegh to the Orinoco River, which was to prove so disastrous. The earl is promised an 
accounting and a share of whatever treasure may be brought home from the voyage. Ralegh 
was unsuccessful in bringing gold back to England, and that was the real reason why the old 
sentence of execution decreed in 1603 was carried out in 1618. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Autograph letter signed, to Robert Cary Esquire & Company, merchants, Lon- 
don. Mount Vernon, September 11, 1762. 

Concerns a shipment of tobacco from Washington’s plantation to his London merchants. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Clearance papers, signed in autograph by George Washington as President of the 
United States and Thomas Jefferson as Secretary of State, December 16, 1793. 
Printed in French, English and Dutch, issued to Dennis McCarty Johnston, master of the 


ship Smallwood, at the port of Dumfries, to proceed to Rotterdam or Bremen with a cargo of 
tobacco and staves. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Autograph letter signed, to Governor Smallwood of Maryland. Paris, June 16, 
1785. 


This letter was written just after Jefferson had succeeded Benjamin Franklin as Minister to 
France. In it he tells of his efforts to increase the United States’ export of tobacco to France, 
by furnishing the Fermiers-Généraux with supplies through the London market. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Notes on the State of Virginia. Paris, 1782 [1785]. 

Despite the value of Virginia’s staple crop as an export commodity, enlightened A sa 
were frequently opposed to the continued intensive cultivation of tobacco in the ay) erson 
clearly expresses the grounds for their objections in a valuable passage on the status of tobacco 
agriculture and trade in Virginia, contained in this book. Only a few copies of this edition were 


printed privately. 
WILLIAM ELLERY 

Autograph manuscript signed. Minutes of foreign letters to Congress. January — 
February, 17779. 


William Ellery, signer of the Declaration of Independence from Rhode Island, was at this 
time a member of the American Committee in Europe. Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane had 
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arranged that the French monopolists should buy two million livres’ worth of American tobacco 
in 1777. This manuscript refers to the expected shipments to carry out this contract. The early 
years of the American Revolution were thus partially paid for by tobacco. 


PowpErR Horn 

Made of bull’s horn, circa 1759-1776, in the colony of New York. With a map of the two 
main routes from New York to Canada. Decorated with the figure of an Indian smoking a Pipe. 
With the British royal arms and probably made and used by a British soldier. 


TINDER PisToL 

Brass with mechanism of iron, used to E ipes. Receptacle for tinder and sulphur-matches 
in a cavity in front, closed at end by hing ud. Decorations engraved on side. Probably eight- 
eenth century English. 
Literature 


EDMUND SPENSER 

The Faerie Queene. London, 1590. 

This celebrated poem contains the first English poetic tribute to tobacco. Belphoebe, the 
huntress [Queen Elizabeth] uses a herb, called by the poet “diuine Tobacco,” to cure the 
wounds of Timats [Sir Walter Ralegh]. 


BEN JONSON 
Every Man in His Humor. London, 1601. 
First edition. This play contains the well-known Captain Bobadill, who is a great smoker. The 


book is to the Passage where the redoubtable captain delivers an impassioned eulogy on 
the marvelous effects of tobacco smoking. 


RoperT BURTON 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. Oxford, 1621. 

This is the first edition of one of the most often reprinted classics. The author regarded tobacco 
as a medicine, calling it a panacea and a “soveraigne Remedy;” when smoked for pleasure he 
considered it a “plague” d a “mischiefe.” 


Jean-Baptiste Poougu MOLIÈRE 
Le Festin de Pierre. Amsterdam, 1683. 
First separate edition of this famous play, which aroused such violent antipathy from the 
cl and nobility upon its presentation, in 1665. It opens with a mock-eulogy of snuff. The 
arity of the nicotian powder with the ey and the esteem in which snuff was then 
bela by the medical profession in France, undoubtedly inspired Moliére’s satiric comment. 


CHARLES LAMB 

Autograph Manuscript of his Poem: “A Farewell to Tobacco.” Circa 1805. 

The most famous smoking poem, by one of the most beloved smokers in literature. Lamb, 
of course, never gave up tobacco. He is reported to have said that he wished to draw his last 
breath through a pipe and exhale it in a pun. We can agree with Hazlitt that these lines in 
tribute to the “Friendliest of plants” have rarely been surpassed in quaint wit. 


GEORGE Gorpon, Lorp BYRON 
The Island. London, 1823. 


Proof of the popularity of the cigar in England early in the nineteenth century, is provided 
by the tribute composed by one of England’s great poets: 
Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the Tar’s labour or the Turkman's rest; 
Which on the Moslem's ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides; 
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Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 

Though not less loved, in Wapping or the Strand; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 

When tipp'd with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress 

More dazzlingly when daring in full dress; 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 

Thy naked beauties — Give me a cigar! 


SNUFF Rasps on GRATERS 


Eighteenth century. The user grated pieces of prepared tobacco and produced powdered snuff. 
Many of these rasps were beautifully carved as are the examples shown here. Materials used 
were ivory, wood, metal, tortoise-shell, etc. 


Cicar Box 


CHARLES DICKENS 
The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. London, 1836-1837. 


This, one of the most beloved books in the English language, has many references to smoking 
and tobacco. 


WILIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
The Paris Sketch Book; By Mr. Titmarsh. London, 1840. 


First edition, Autograph presentation copy, with inscription in volume one. The frontispiece 
by Thackeray shows a Parisian smoking a short, clay pipe. Numerous allusions to smoking and 
tobacco appear in this book. Thackeray himself was very fond of smoking. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
Autograph letter signed, to John Forster. Brompton, November 8, 1854. 


Thanking his friend for a box of cigars, and asking him to dine, "not that I mean to hope you 
are to dine with me, & give me boxes of cigars continually." 


AnrHUR MACHEN 
The Anatomy of Tobacco. London, 1884. 


First edition. Autograph presentation copy from the author, and with a long criticism of 
this book in his own hand, explaining that it was written somewhat in the manner of Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Wiz.LrIAM Ernest HENLEY 
Original manuscripts of six poems on tobacco and smoking. Circa, 1875-1877. 


Some of these verses praising tobacco were never published in book-form, and were not 
included in any edition & the author's works. The poet is best remembered as the writer of 
the famous “Invictus,” containing the well-known line “I am the master of my fate, I am the 
captain of my soul" 


Sra WALTER SCOTT 

Original autograph manuscript of “The Minstrel’s Pipe.” 

This poem, included in a rhymed letter to a friend, was apparently never published. Scott 
smoked in his youth, then abstained for some time, later returning to the habit. 


PEwrER Snurr Box 


Presented to Charles Dickens by John Forster, his friend and biographer. This box was taken 
by Dickens on his second reading tour of the United States in 1867. 
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Oscar WILDE 

The Importance of Being Earnest. The original autograph manuscript of Acts I 
and II with the title, “Lady Lancing.” 

Much of the material in this manuscript was neither acted nor printed. Acts II and III were 
compressed into one, because Sir George Alexander, the actor-manager who first produced the 
play, insisted that the comedy, as originally written, was too long for presentation. As can be 
seen from the alterations, this version differed from the typescript of Acts I, IIT and IV also 
exhibited. A silver cigarette case plays an important part in the act; one scene never pub- 
lished relates to gold-ttpped cigarettes. 


Oscar WILDE 

The Importance of Being Earnest. Typescript of Act I with title, “Lady Lancing,” 
with many corrections and additions by the author. 

This best differs materially from the original manuscript, also shown, and must have 
been typed after revisions had been made, apparently after Sir George Alexander, the actor- 
manager who afterward played the part of John Worthing, had objected to the length of the 
play. This is proved also by the date November 1, 1894, stamped on one page by the ype 
writing agency. The other two acts, also shown, are stamped September 19, 1894, proving them 
to be the first typescript, since Wilde worked on the play and fished it in early September. 


Oscar WILDE 

The Importance of Being Earnest. Original typescript of Act III. 

This is Act II of the play as acted and published, as the original Acts II and III were com- 
pressed into one. The autograph changes in the typescript show how the author managed to 
preserve some of Act II, as originally written. 


Oscar WILDE 

The Importance of Being Earnest. The original typescript of Act IV, at first called 
“Lady Lancing.” 

When the play was produced this became Act IIT. Like the remainder of this first typescript 
this act shows many changes and additions in the hand of the author. 


Oscar WILDE 
The Importance of Being Earnest. London, 1899. 


The first edition. One of twelve copies on Japan vellum, signed by the author. In original 
vellum binding. 


Oscar WILDE 

The Importance of Being Earnest. A Trivial Comedy for Serious People. In four 
acts as originally written. 

Arents Publication number 6, published March 21, 1956, transcribed from the original manu- 


scripts in The New York Public Library and the British Museum. This was designed to resemble 
the limited issue of the first edition shown above. 


MARK TWAIN 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. New York, 1885. 


Mark Twain was among the most enthusiastic smokers of his generation. This famous work is 
open to the picture of the hero smoking his corn cob pipe. 


SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS “Mark TWAIN” 

Autograph letter signed, to Arthur E. Gilbert, a manufacturer of tobacco-pipes. 
Vienna, February 6, 1898. 

Concerns the difficulty of procuring good pipes in Vienna and advises his correspondent to 
put his own on sale there, together with pipe-cleaners. 
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James M. Barrie 
My Lady Nicotine. London, 1890. 
The most delightful book ever written entirely on the subject of tobacco. 


James M. Barrie 
Autograph letter signed, to J. J. Carrera. Black Lake Cottage, near Farnham, 
Surrey, October 24, 1910. 


Asks for a pound of Craven Mixture and a box of fifty cigars. Craven Mixture was the Arcadia 
mixture which Barrie described in My Lady Nicotine. 


A. Conan DOYLE 
The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. London, 1894. 


First edition. A pipe and cigarettes are clues in detecting crime in several of these stories. 
Many of the illustrations depict smokers. Sherlock Holmes was an inveterate user of tobacco. 


RUDYARD KPLING 
The Jungle Book [and] The Second Jungle Book. London, 1894, 1895. 


First editions. Numerous references to the smoking of waterpipes by the Indian natives occur 
in these books, all in the Mowgli stories. 


RopvAnD KreriNG 

Autograph letter signed, to his cousin, Stanley Baldwin, afterward prime min- 
ister. London, July 2, 1918. 

With a humorous pseudonym, Erasmus Hogon Polwhele as his signature, Kipling thanks his 
cousin for a pipe sent him as a gift. He also begs his correspondent to stop den ru his present 
eae which he calls “chopped tarred twine.” Kipling was well-known for his devotion to 
smoking. 


CARVED MEERBSCHAUM PIPE WITH AMBER MoutH-Picce. Vienna, nineteenth century. 

One of forty pipes collected by Amy Lowell, the distinguished American poet who was 
herself a confirmed cigar smoker. This pipe comes from the estate of John L. Lowes, to whom 
it was given by Miss Lowell's executors. Mr Lowes was the editor of her poems and a frlend of 
long standing. 


Music 
THOMAS WEELKES 

Ayeres or Phantasticke Spirites. London, 1608. 

This rare musical work was issued in three parts for three voices. That shown 1s the Bassus, 


the only part in our collection. This book of songs contains one of the earliest on tobacco to be 
set to music. It is in praise of smoking and recommends it for its healing properties. 


TiOMAS RAVENSCROFT 

A Brief Discourse . . . Examples whereof are exprest in the Harmony of 4. voyces, 
concerning the pleasure of 5. usuall Recreations, 1. Hunting, 2. Hawking, 3. Daunc- 
ing, 4, Drinking, 5. Enamouring. London, 1614. 

First edition of this rare musical work. The song shown is one of the earliest on tobacco to 
be printed with the music. 


OHN PLAYFORD 
Catch that Catch Can. London, 1667. 
First edition. A very rare collection of “catches” or songs. Presentation copy to Silas Domville, 
also known as Taylor, one of the writers of songs in the volume. With tnscription on the fly-leaf. 
Some of the pieces relate to tobacco. 
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La Pree pe Tazsac. ca 1800. 
From Le Petit Matelot by Pierre Gaveaux. 


PmmapELPHIA. ca 1838. 
SurET Music 1850-1925. 


Art 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 


Proof mezzotint showing a smoker. 


JaMes GILLRAY 
Colored print. ca 1793. 


SARONY AND MAJOR 
Lithograph, 1848. 


WILLIAM HEATA 
Colored print. London, 1830. 


N. CunnIER 
Lithograph, 1847. 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
“The Man in Possession." 


Ori signed pen and wash drawing ca 1800. The bailiff is shown lighting his pipe with 
a candle-stick belonging to the unfortunate family. 


Botany 


REMBERT DopoENs 

Cruydeboeck. Antwerp, 1554. 

This first edition of a famous Dutch herbal contains the first published illustration of Nicotiana 
rustica, shown here as Hyoscyamus luteus, or yellow henbane, the species used by the Indians of 
North America and Mexico. The early botanists thought that tobacco belonged to the henbane 
family. 


MarrHIAS DE L’OBEL AND PIERRE PENA 

Stirpium Adversaria Nova. London, 1570-1571. 

Written in Latin, this work on plants is the first printed in England to discuss tobacco. It 
contains the first published illustration, shown here, of Nicotiana tabacum, the species of the 
plant native to the West Indies and South America. This variety is almost universal in the tobacco 
trade today. 


Cranes De L’Eciose 

Exoticorum Libri Decem. [Leyden], 1605. 

This herbal contains the Latin translation by De L'Écluse of the famous chapter on the 
tobacco plant written by Nicolás Monardes. It also contains nine other works translated from 


the vernacular. This volume is an autograph presentation copy from the author to Heinsius, 
professor at Leyden. 
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CASTORE DURANTE 
Herbario Novo. Venice, 1585. 
The first edition of a pope Italian herbal. Durante seems to have been the only botanist 


to write a (in Latin) for the plants he describes. It appears to be the third poem published 
in praise of the tobacco plant, here called Herba Croce. p l iE 


Jorn GERARD 
The Herball or Generall Historie of Plantes. London, 1597. 


This famous English herbal is a translation of Dodoens’ Pemptades, left unfinished by 
Dr Priest, re-arranged and provided with notes by Gerard when he finished it. Many of the 
woodcuts had been in the herbal of Theodor (Tabernaemontanus) and were bird by the 
decens Gerard describes Nicotiana rustica, then cultivated tn England under the name "yellow 

DE a English Tabaco.” He also has an account of Nicotiana tobacum, with cuts from 
De L'Obel. 


Jacques Gononv 
Instruction sur Herbe Petum. Paris, 1572. 


The earliest published work devoted chiefly to tobacco. The book is open to Gohory's illus- 
tration of the plant. 


Nicoras Jost RAPUN 
Instruccion General de el Cultivo de Tavacos. Havana, 1764. 


Unpublished manuscript in Spanish, made at the direction of the Conde de Ricla, Governor- 
General of Cuba (1763-1765), and containing instructions for growing tobacco. Thirty-nine 
water-color illustrations are to be found in the work. The one here is of the full-grown tobacco 
plant. 


Medicine 
NicoLÁs MONARDES 
Segunda Parte del Libro de las Cosas que se Traen de Nuestras Indias Occi- 


dentales. Seville, 1571. 


The first edition of one of the most important books in the history of tobacco. The author did 
more than others to popularize the idea that tobacco was a panacea. His work was translated 
into several languages and frequently reprinted in Spanish. 


GILLES EVERAERTS 
De Herba Panacea. Antwerp, 1587. 


The first work published entirely on tobacco. It was popular and much quoted. At the time 
the author chose the title, Panacea, it was believed that tobacco would cure most human ills. 
This copy belonged to Jacques de Thou, the French bibliophile, and has his arms on the covers. 


GILLES EVERAERTS 
Panacea; or the Universal Medicine. London, 1659. 


The first English edition of Everaerts’ work of 1587. The frontispiece is supposed to be his 
portrait. Even at this date tobacco was regarded as a cure-all. 


EDMUND GARDINER 

The Triall of Tobacco. London, 1610. 

The author, a physician, had complete faith in the medical value of tobacco, but opposed 
its use for pleasure. 
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SrEPHEN BRADWELL 

A Watch-man for the Pest. London, 1625. 

First edition. This work purports to give rules to preserve people from contracting the plague, 
then prevalent in London. The author considers whether tobacco is, as some think, the only 
antidote against the plague. Taken in a pipe it may be a preservative, but, in general it has little 
good use in pestilent times. 


OHAN VAN BEVERWYCK 

Schat der Gesontheyt. Dordrecht, 1637. 

This work, the “treasure of health," was frequently reprinted and translated. It is “em- 
bellished” with verses by Jacob Cats, the well-known Dutch poet. The chapter on tobacco is 
introduced by a short laudatory poem supposedly spoken by a smoker. The author, a physician 
and voluminous writer on medical and other subjects, accepts the view of earlier writers, from 
whom he quotes, that tobacco is useful in medicine. He also gives instructions on the prepara- 
tion and curing of the plant. 


Louis FERRANT 

Traicté du Tabac en Sternutatoire. Bourges, 1665. 

This work seems to be the earliest published, dealing with the use of tobacco snuff for medici- 
nal purposes. The author a he smoking as innt et but felt that, when snuffed, tobacco 
was useful in clearing the head from moisture and to remove obstructions by sneezing. The 
note on the fly-leaf is by Charles Nodier, the French poet, stating that the book is “extremely 
rare. 


WILLIAM BYRD or WESTOVER 

A Discourse Concerning the Plague with Some Preservatives Against It. Lon- 
don, 1721. 

This tract was published anonymously in England, and its authorship was unknown until 
recently, when the famous Virginian’s secret diaries were deciphered and published. The author 
wrote this to pe the supposed value of tobacco as a plague deterrent, and he clatmed 
that America had never been visited by the scourge because the country was protected by its 
immunity as the source of the plant. Only two other copies of this clever piece of propaganda 
are known. 


WitiiAM Bap or WESTOVER 
Autograph letter signed, to Major John Custis, his brother-in-law. London, Oc- 
tober 4, 1717. 


Perhaps the most famous planter of the Tidewater in Virginia, Byrd was for some years the 
agent for the colony in Tondo and did all he could to advance the sale of tobacco there. In 
this letter he mentions that he has been instrumental in getting the tobacco law repealed. Before 
his death he owned 179,000 acres of Virginia land. Besides being an author (see his “Discourse 
Concerning the dud also exhibited) Byrd collected a large library and was on the governor 
of Virginia s council for many years. 


Reference Department Acquisitions during 1960-1961 


HE following lists of notable acquisitions by various divisions of the 

Reference Department constitute an extension of the general remarks 
in the Annual Report above. They do not repeat the occasional brief listings 
in the 1960 and 1961 volumes of the Bulletin (see volume 64, pages 350—352, 
405—408; volume 65, pages 3, 5—20, 416). Unless otherwise indicated the 
reports are for the fiscal year July 1960 through June 1961. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GENEALOGY DIVISION 
Geraro D. McDoNar», Chief 


Just before the close of the year, the first volume was received (27 others soon 
following) of the Dictionary Catalog of the History of the Americas, in which 
the complete card catalog of the American History Room is reproduced. Here, 
in towering folios, we have the text of 540,000 cards: every author and subject 
card, every added entry, and, we must admit, every error, of this remarkable 
reference tool. The catalog is a memorial to such librarians as Joseph Green 
Cogswell, Wilberforce Eames, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Sylvester Vigilante, and 
many others. 

We have added many Civil War books, all the new ones published and many 
of the old and rare works which had hitherto escaped our attention or our ability 
to buy. In many other fields we have acquired much new material. Authors have 
been generous in presenting copies of their books, particularly the authors of 
family histories. Notable collections acquired include: 


Orro Karum Grr. 15,000 original photo- Mns Frora Knapp DickmwsoN Girr. Her col- 
graphs and negatives, indexed and arranged lection of genealogical books, pamphlets, and 
numericaly, pertaining to the history and published notes and papers. 
architecture of the City and State of New 
York; also 10,000 ploereens and nega- Percy L. Sperr Grr. 1250 photographs of 
tives of buildings (rotable for their history — New York, Brooklyn, and Staten Islam with 
or architecture), monuments, and views, of | pamphlets, prints, and other memorabilia 


other states. re the same area. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
An almost complete set, bound and CENTRAL American History. A large collec- 


y à 
indexed, of all the typewritten records (tran- tion of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
scripts of Bible, cemetery, and other gene- from the estate of a private collector. 
alogical records) assembled by the New 
York State Organization. Presented by the Dr Monrrz Jacenporr Grrr. About one hun- 
Genealogical Records Committee, Mrs Lus dred volumes of Latin American folklore, 
F. DuRocher chairman. many presentation copies. 


THE ARENTS COLLECTIONS 
Saran A. Dickson, Chief 


Rarities acquired by the Arents Tobacco Collection included Gabriel Harvey’s 
A New Letter of Notable Contents, completing our series on the Nash-Harvey 
literary controversy; a very early Italian work, Avertimenti nelle compositione de’ 
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medicamenti, by Giorgio Melich (Venice 1575), with a chapter on tobacco; and 
an autograph letter by Pierre Louys and another by Walt Whitman. 
Added to the Arents Collection of Books in Parts were: 


PICCOLA, ANTONIO. L’Antotrofla ossia la Colti- 
vazione dé Fiori. Florence, 1835. 
12 parts, with particularly fine colored plates. 


Lever, Cmanres. Roland Cashel. New York, 
1850. 
3 parts, fllustratod by “Phiz.” 


A BECKETT, ARTHUR. Comic Blackstone. Lon- 
don, 1886. 
8 parts, with colored plates. 


Dicxens, Cuantes. Ivory paper knife used by 
Dickens. Autograph certification by Georgina 
Hogarth. 


GorpswrrH, OrwEn. A History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature. New York, 1825. 


80 parts. 


OrriciaL SERES. The Forest City: St. Louis. 
St Louis, 1904. 
29 parts, with colored plates. 

Tocxzn, A, G. C. Ornithologia Danmontenses. 
London, 1809. 
3 parts, with excellent colored plates, 

FROISSART, Sra JoHN. Chronicles of England, 
France and Spain. London, 1838. 
16 parts. 

ErLrsoN, F. E. Etchings of Bath. Bristol, 1888. 
9 parts, with etchings. 

Scorr, Warm H. British Field Sports. Lon- 
don, 1818. 
12 parts, illustrated with etchings. 

Mrs Loupon. Ladies Flower Garden of Orna- 
mental Annuals. London, 1839. 
18 parts, with beautiful colored plates. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE DIVISION 
Karu Kor, Chief 
In response to the need for a broadening of subject scope, purchases have included 


some material in such related fields as aaron oh 
raphy. Numerous publications have been receiv 
primitive peoples, particularly of Africa. 


anthropology, and ethnog- 
on prehistoric art and art of 


Many publications have come from countries behind the iron curtain: museum 


catalogs of the Hermitage with excellent documentation; 
slovakian, Polish, Hungarian collections; books on embroidery, 


catalogs of Czecho- 
weaving, etc, 


which reveal the survival of folk art traditions. 


Valuable additions were the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) Library 


es 2 and 3 of the Encyclopedia of World 


Catalog (1960, 25 volumes) and volum 
Art (New York, McGraw-Hill 1960). 


The collection of exhibition catalogs is growing into a substantial representation 
of the more important Western European shows of the past several years. 
Some other acquisitions worthy of mention were: 


Corrin, Davi R. The villa d'Este at Tivoli. 
Princeton university press, 1960. (Princeton 
monographs in art and archaeology, 34) 


Demos, Orro. The church of San Marco in 
Venice; history, architecture, sculpture. 
Washington D.C., Dumbarton Oaks re- 
search library and collection, 1960. (Dum- 
barton Oaks studies, 6) 


Gasus, Jean. Au Sahara. Neuchátel, A la Ba- 
conniére [1954, c1955—1958] 2 v 


GoL, Ropert HANS van. Chinese 
art as viewed by the connoisseur; notes on 


the means and methods of traditional 
Chinese connoisseurship of pictorial art, 
based upon a study of the art of mounting 
scrolls in China and Ja Roma, Istituto 
Penn per il Medio Ej Estremo Orlente, 
1958. 


Harrsrröm, Gusrar. Monumental art of north- 
ern Sweden from the Stone age: Nümforsen 
and other localities. Stockholm, Almquist & 
Wiksell [1960] 


Koyama, Funo. Céramique ancienne de l'Asie: 
Chine, Japon, . . . Sud-Est, Proche-Orient. 
Traduit et préf. par Daisy Lion-Goldschmidt. 
Fribourg, Office du livre [1959] 
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ManiAcHER, G. Il vetro soffiato da Roma antica for the British Academy by Oxford Univer- 
a Venezia. Milano, Electa [1960] sity Press, 1960. 


NacENTA, Raymond. School of Paris; the 
painters and the artistic climate of Parts since Tuatans, Emme. Faiences de France. Préf 
1910. London, Oldbourne press [c1960] de Fernand Guey. Paris, Editions des Deux- 


P en ick . Paintings vp ER [Trésors des arts décora- 
of the Sung ey (960-1279 A.D.), select- ? 
uc 


ed and reprod by the Palace Museum, 
Peking. [Peking, 195-] 16 v VOLLMER, HANS, ED. emeines Lexikon der 


bildenden Künstler XX Jahrhunderts. 
Rice, Davm TarBor. The art of Byzantium, Leipzig, A. Seemann, 1961. v 5 
text and notes. Photos by Max Hirmer. New 


York, Abrams [1959] WiLENsEI, REcmNALD Howanp. Flemish paint- 
ROSENBAUM, ELISABETE. A catalog of C ers, 1430-1830. London, Faber and Faber 
can portrait sculpture. London, Published [1960] 2 v 


23 titles were purchased during the year on the Harper Jewelry Fund. They 
include: 


EvopEL, PAuL. 60 planches d'orfévrerie de la Srocuer, Aporrnr. Adolphe Stoclet collection. 
collection de Paul Eudel pour faire suite aux [Text by J. P. van Goidsenhoven. Transla- 
El ts d'orfèvrerie composés par Pierre tion in See by Mrs. F. C. Jedson] Brus- 

sels, published under the direction of J. P. 
Germain. À Paris, chez Quantin, 1884. van Goidsenhoven, 1956-. part 1. 


Twinine, E. F. A history of the crown eens 


Europe. London, B. T. Batsford [1960 
Mayer, Leo Ary. Islamic metalworkers and aS Fia E S 


their works. Geneva, A. Kundig, 1959. Part 1 not yet published. 


THE BERG COLLECTION 
Joan D. Gorpan, Chief 


Though no large, dene collection was acquired in the period under review, 
interesting individual pieces were purchased. The sale of Max Beerbohm's papers 
allowed us to acquire the manuscripts of several of his best known pieces: 12 of 
the parodies included in A Christmas Garland, "Savonarola Brown" from Seven 
Men, The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill, the study of Swinburne in old age entitled 
“No. 2 The Pines,” and two important notebooks. A superb example of Beerbohm’s 
informal wit was obtained in the "extra-illustrated" copy of Archibald Henderson's 
George Bernard Shaw prepared for the entertainment of Shaw's friend William 
Archer. 

Among notable single acquisitions were a 47-page ms, "Prayers and Medita- 
tions,” by Fanny Burney d'Arblay; a scenario copiously corrected by Shaw for 
Cecil Lewis's film of Arms and the Man; some 40 letters or fragmentary letters 
from George Gissing to Gabriell Fleury Gissing, which were added to the 52 
already in the Collection; and a 94-page notebook by Washington Irving. 

Extensive runs of first editions, correspondence, and mss by W. H. Auden, 
Maurice Baring, Lord Alfred Douglas, Charlotte Mew, Caroline Norton, George 
Orwell, Berhard Shaw, Edward Thomas, Thornton Wilder, and Aubry de Vere 
were acquired. 

(A representative exhibition of things "New in the Berg Collection” is expected 
to be presented upon the completion of the renovation of the Room, some time 
next year.) 
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ECONOMICS DIVISION 
Joun Faxr, Chief 


To keep up with the requirements of the advanced investigator, as well as general 
contemporary needs, specialists in the Division directed the growth of the collec- 
tion in such fields as public documents, industrial relations, banking and finance, 
marketing and consumer problems, sociology, and political and economic theory. 
It may be of interest to single out a d dria sampling of new materials in the 
field of public documents, always of high importance in the Division's collecting. 
Current issues of new serial titles received by the Documents Librarian included: 


ALBANIA. Gazeta zyrtare. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. ESTADISTICA, Drmesc- 
CION GENERAL DE. Comercio exterior. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. MIGRACIONES, Drinkc- 
CION NATIONAL DE. Revista. 

AUSTRALIA. IMMIGRATION DEPT. Statistical 
bulletin. 

BaseL-Lanp (Canton). Amtsblatt für den 
Kanton Basel-Landschaft. 

BosniA-HERZEGOVINA. ZAVOD ZA STATISTIKU. 
Statisticki pregled. 

Brazi. OBRAS CONTRA AS SECAS, DEPARTA- 
MENTO NACIONAL Dx. Boletim. 


Buenos Ames (Crry). CONSEJO DELIBERANTE. 
Version taquigrafaca de las sesiones. 


BUDAPEST. SZÉKES FÜVÁROSI SZABÓ ERVIN 
XÖNYVTAR. Röplap-bibliografia. 

CHILE. SALUD, SERVICIO NATIONAL DE. Boletin 
estadistico. 

COLOMBIA. PLANEAMIENTO EDUCATIVO, OFI- 
CINA DE. Boletin. 

EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES, STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Informations statistiques. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. COMMIS- 
SION. Bulletin of the European Economic 
Community. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. COMMIS- 
SION. Memorandum. 

EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. COMMIS- 
SION. Rapport 

EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY ASSEMBLY. L'ac- 
tivité de l'assemblée parlementaire euro- 


peenne. 


Fyr. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT. Bul- 
letin. 


GABON. STATISTIQUE, SERVICE DE LA. Bulletin 
mensuel de statistique. Annee 1, no, 1-5, 
7-9; Annee 2, no. 10-19, and current issues. 


GREECE. STATISTIKON GRAPHEION. Method- 


ologikat meletai. Methodological studies. 


Honcany. STATISZTIKAI HIVATAL. Demogra- 
fia. 


ISRAEL. METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE. Agro- 
meteorological bulletin. 

JAPAN. MECHANICAL LABORATORY. Journal. 

LünECx. STATISTISCHES AMT. Lübecker zahlen. 


MALAYA (FEDERATION). DEWAN RA’AYAT. 
Parliamentary debates: officlal report. 


MALAYA (FEDERATION). 
Votes and. proceedings. 


MALI. JOURNAL OFFICIEL, 


DEWAN RA'AYAT. 


MAURITIUS. CUSTOMS DEPT. Statistical report. 


Peru. ENERGIA ATOMICA, JUNTA DE CONTROL 
DE. Boletin de informaciones. Energia 
atomica. 


SAARLAND. STATISTISCHES AMT. Statistische 
berichte. 


TUNISIA. KITĀBAT AT-DAWLAH  LIL-AKHBAÁR 
WA-AL-IRSHĀD. Études et documents. Série. 
B. 


VIETNAM. FOREIGN AFFAIRS DEPT. Vietnam in 
world affairs. 


VIETNAM. INFORMATION MINISTRY. Some re- 
cent international press opinion on Vietnam. 


Our readers will welcome a new publication called Informations Internationales, 
by the Société d'Editions Économiques et Financières of Paris, a "documentation 
service covering the 800 principal European, American and African companies 
interested either directly or indirectly in the European Common Market.” In 
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English, French, and German the service reports éach corporation’s administra- 
tion, operations and holdings, and various financial and statistical information. 

We have also received a number of other new foreign Securities Manuals, such 
as Yamaichis Manual of Japanese Corporations, the Kompas for Denmark, and 
the Kompas for Sweden. 

Interesting miscellaneous additions include a Shaker manuscript collection, pur- 
chased from the Sociological-Psychological Fund, a group of pamphlets by Prof 
Moses B. Amzalak, and: Israel. Courts. District Courts of Jerusalem. The Attorney- - 
General of the Court of Israel v. Adolf . . . Eichmann. Minutes of sessions. 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
A. P. DEWEESE, Chief 


In book selection for the Main Reading Room and ase stack classes, our aim 
continues to be to acquire research material currently being published and to fill 
gaps. Often these latter are brought to our attention by readers’ specific demands, 
and by checking our outgoing interlibrary loan requests. 

Typical riew accessions are the standard edition of Dryden's works, edited by 
Saintsbury, in 18 volumes; the Scottish Chap Book, 1922-23, an important peri- 
odical in the Scottish Renaissance movement; the file of a leading Haitian literary 
magazine published a LEA of a century ago; 20 volumes lacking in our set of 
the Bulletin of the Société de l'histoire de Paris, and several similar French learned 
society publications. An important acquisition was the Corpus Byzantinae historiae, 
Paris 1645-1702, in 26 volumes, the original and best printing of the works of 
Byzantine historians, rare in large libraries and seldom Bund on the market. For 
everyday use we replaced our battered set of the Larousse encyclopedia and the 
first volume of our Thesaurus linguae latinae. 

The Library has the second-in-importance chess collection of the country, and 
since the best collection, at Cleveland, is no longer being added to, it is well that 
we were able to acquire a good quantity of tournament books and files of foreign 
chess periodicals. 

JEWISH DIVISION 
ABRAHAM Brncrn, Chief 


Notable books acquired in the fields of Jewish history and literature included the 
following: 


James A. DE Rormscui. EXPEDITION AT 
Hazon. Hazor I-II. Jerusalem, The Hebrew 


Corpus papyrorum Judatcarum, edited b 
Victor A. Tcherikover in collaboration wi 


University, 1959-60. 2v. 


Joshua, the successor of Moses, is known to many 
of us as the flerce warrior who “fit the battle of 
Jericho.” The book of Joshua, however, speaks of his 
many conquests, especial y the fortifled oity of Hazor, 
“the head of these [Canaanite] kingdoms.” 
(Joshua, 11, 10) Archaeologists of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, under the leadership of Yigael Yadin, former 
Israeli Chief of Steff, with the help of the Israeli Dept. 
of An have started exploring the site in 
northern Galilee which had been identified previously. 
Two stately volumes, in Hebrew and English editions, 
have so far appeared under the auspices of the James 
de Rothschild Expedition which is sponsoring the proj- 
ect. 


Alexander Fuks. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1957—60. 


The Ptolemies ín Egypt, seeking to foster the 
development of Alexandria, had encouraged the settle- 
ment of Jews, but soon friction developed between 
the dominant Greek population and the Jews who 
aspired to full civio rights. The papyri deal especially 
with the continuing struggle under the early Roman 
period (from Augustus to Trajan) and with the 
Jewish revolt against the Roman rule im the years 
115—117, of which we had very little knowledge until 
now. We are given a direct and intimate glimpse into 
the attitudes of Jews, Greeks, and Romans in those 
turbulent times. The Greek text is accompanied by an 
English translation and very full commentaries. 
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Ashtor (Strauss), Eli. Korot ie el bi- 
Sefarad ha-muslamit (History of the Jews in 
Muslin Spain) Jerusalem, Kirjath Sefer, 
1960. 


We are well acquainted with the literary, philo- 
sophic, and scientific activity of the Jews in Moslem 
Spain, the so-called “Golden Age of Sephardic Jewry.” 
Dr. Ashtor of the Hebrew University, who has pre- 

lished a number of works on Jewish history 
in Egypt under the Mameluks, now presents for the 
first time a political and cultural of the Jews 
in the Western Caliphate and the various succession 
states. 


Rorg, Cec. The Jews in the Renaissance. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 
1958. 


The current interest in the Renaissanoe which may 
be gauged by the many recent studies and colloquies, 
especially in Italian and French, has also stimulated 
an interest in the history of the Jews of the Renaissance 
period. This book “is an experimental study of the 
interaction of two societies and of two cultures at one 
of the seminal periods of the world's history." 


Canisio, Ecrpio. Scechina e libellus de litteris 
hebraicis. Roma, 1959. 


While most humanists emphasized Greek and Latin 
studies, Cardinal Egidio da Viterbo (Egidio Canisio, 
1469—1532), friend of Pope Clement patron of 
letters, and general of the Augustinian Order, devoted 
himself to Hebrew and Aramaic learning so that he 
might be able to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
Kabbalah. The Centro Internationale di Studi Umani- 
stici in Rome has now published Cardinal Egidio's 
kabbalistic studies, edited by Francois Servet, a French 
student of Kabbalah. It deals primarily with the sym- 
bolic meaning of the Hebrew alphabet, based on a 
number of medieval Hebrew manuscripts. 


WizNITZER, ARNOLD. Jews in colonial Brazil. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1960. 


Some of the early Portuguese settlers in Brazil 
were ‘New Christians’, i.e., Jews who were forcibly 
baptized but who secretly observed Jewish rites. 
Wiznitzer’s work follows the history of these settlers, 
some of whom, when fleeing northem Brazil after 
the Portuguese reoccupied it, became the founders of 
the first Jewish community in the United States, in 
New York, 1654. 
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BENAYAHU, Mer. Rabbi Hay ym. Joseph David 
Azulai. "Jerusalem, Mosad ha-Rav Kook, 
1959. 

Throughout the ages, Jerusalem, whether Jewish or 
Christian, has sent representatives to other lands on 
religious and charitable missions. The most outstand- 
ing Jewish “emissary” of the 18th century was the 
colorful Rabbi Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, bibliog- 
rapher and literary historian, who settled in Livorno, 
Italy, where he died in 1806. 

Meir Benayahu, the director of the Ben-Zvi Institute 
in Jerusalem, has now prepered a full length biography 
utilizing printed books, manuscripts, and a diary which 
Azulat t while traveling through Central Europe 
and North Africa. Especially of interest are his obser- 
vations of the social life of Western Europe which at 
first was so strange to him and his descriptions of the 
libraries he visited in search of Hebrew manuscripts 
which he often copied but also appraised critically. 


Guide to Jewish history under Nazi impact, 
edited by Jacob Robinson and Philip Fried- 
man. N. Y., 1960. 

Yad Washem, the Remembrance Authority of 
Disaster and Heroism in Jerusalem, fointly with the 
YIVO Institute of Jewish Research, have published a 
number of works on the history of the Jews during 
the fateful period, 1933-1945. have now started 
a bibliographical series of which the Guide is the first 
volume. 

This work, which took a number of years to pre- 
pare, is primarily a guide to sources whether bibliog- 
raphies, reference tools, or institutions. The New 
York Public Library is listed as one of the sources, and 
the various subject headings, pertinent to the research 
in the fleld, and used in the Jewish, Slavonic, and In- 
formation Divisions are recorded. 


Yaant, ABRAHAM. Bibliography of the Passover 
Haggadah from the earliest printed edition 
[ca.1482] to 1960, with twenty-five repro- 
ductions from rare editions and a facsimile 
of a unique copy of the first printed Hag- 
gadah in the Jewish National & University 
Library, Jerusalem. Jerusalem, 1960. 

The Passover Haggadah is the text recited in Jewish 
homes on the eve Passover. It consists of biblical 
texts about the slavery of the Hebrews in Egypt and 
the Exodus, together with popular explanations and 
folksongs. Yaari's list includes 2713 editions, among 


them translations into 25 languages, beginning with 
the Latin translation of 1512. 


A number of Latin works were acquired, to add to our strong collection of works 


by Christian Hebraists: 


WicELIUs, Grorc. Idiomata quaedam linguae 

sanctae. Mainz, 1542. 

A rare treatise on biblical linguistics by the Catho- 
lic theologian, Georg Witzel (1801-1573) printed at 
the convent of St. Victor by Franz Behem, a leading 
printer of the Reformation period, 

Rauw, J. M. Panegiricus ad Dominum Philip- 

pum Reinhardum. Hanau, 1706. 


A Hebrew oration (with Latin translation) de- 
livered by the first candidate for the degree of teacher 


of Hebrew at the Gymnasium of Hanau. It celebrates 
the introduction of Hebrew teaching and gives a 
survey of Hebrew scholarship from the 185th to the 
17th centuries. 


Warrer, Hennicus. Judas Machabaeus. Her- 
born, 1604. 


An heroic poem on Judah Maconbee, national hero 
to Jews and saint to Christians. It is the earliest book 
containing Hebrew type printed in Herborn, Nassau. 


Dr H. G. Friedman presented the library with three 16th-century works on 
Hebrew philology by Elijah Levita and others. Mr Allie Bouer presented a number 
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of prayer books published in Livorno, many of them for rites of Oriental commu- 
nities. Mr Simon Miller of Yonkers periodically sends in books in Hebrew and 
Yiddish. Authors and some publishers continue to present their publications. 

As a result of the Library's continuing collaboration with the Jewish Periodical 
Center of Cincinnati, in their microfilming project, we acquired the Jewish Day 
(Der Tog, New York) from 1914 to 51, at the cost of the positive film. 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 
Rosert W. Ha, Keeper of Manuscripts 


Our manuscript holdings increased by about 17,500 pieces, a slightly greater 
increase than the 15,000 of the previous year. Among the bulkier collections (in 
the three to five thousand item level) three deserve mention. We accepted an 
extensive body of material bearing on the “Bacon cipher” problem. A collection of 
papers was received comprising the writings of the late Max Wertheimer, noted 
philosopher and psychologist. And about 2500 pieces of the correspondence of 
certain members of the Cleveland and Perkins families, of Boston, was received 
by the Manuscript Division as its share of a joint purchase with the Berg Collec- 
tion, which d its own holdings by several hundred items by distinguished 
literary figures. This correspondence reflects the social life and cultural interests 
of a well-to-do New England family, over the period 1830-1903, including reports 
from traveling members of the family of the unrest in Italy and Austria during 
the late 1850s. 

Donors who continued to add to their personal archives, in our care, were Carl 
Van Vechten, Norman Thomas, Frank A. Weitenkampf, Mrs Anne Stanton 
Burchard (additions to the papers of her father, Robert Brewster Stanton). Mr 
DeCoursey Fales added 33 items to the autographic collection he has built for us. 
Mrs Louis Anspacher presented scripts, contracts, and papers of her late husband 
the noted playwright. Other donors of significant series of letters included Mrs 
Laurence Eyre, Mr Robert Lester, Mr George Freedley. The British Apprentices 
Club (through the assistance of Miss M. Moyca Newell) presented the registers 
and original records of its unique part in the history of the Port of New York — the 
provision of suitable recreational quarters for young British maritime apprentices 
sailing into its harbors. 

By purchase the Division has added some significant new Shaker materials to 
those unusually rich acquisitions of the past couple of years. It has also bought 
additional John J. Astor and Horace Greeley items, additional source materials 
on the activities of the Fenians in this area in the mid 19th century, and (on the 
Rosenthal Fund) a letter of Franklin D. Roosevelt to Alfred E. Smith, January 29, 
1923. Tt has given protection and storage to a ird important, unexploited series 
of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy family letters, acquired by fortunate negotiations on 
the part of the Chief of the Music Division. Other modest series of personal or 
family correspondences were given by Mrs Henry W. Miller and Miss Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. 

Two additions by gift were also added to one of the Division’s distinctive features, 
its extensive collection of diaries. The first is the diary of Mr and Mrs Dwight B. 
Denslow, of Brooklyn, recording an extensive tour of the Mediterranean and Near 
East, during November 1861 - July 1862. The other offers a striking contrast, for 
it is the daily record of work and observations of his visitors by Charles A. Browne, 
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chemist in charge of the New York Sugar Trade Laboratories, covering the four 
year period following July 1, 1919; a keen student of his science and of people in 
the sugar trade, Browne later headed the bureau of the Federal government deal- 
ing with industrial and agricultural chemistry. 


MAP DIVISION 
GERARD L. ALEXANDER, Chief 


During the year 2,483 sheet maps, 75 atlases, and 63 volumes were added to our 
collection. The United States Geological Survey supplied 1,416 quadrangles. Set 
maps received included the New Zealand Geological Survey maps, scale 1:250,000; 


the topographical maps of the state of Sa 
and the Ghana Survey Department map 


o Paulo, scale 1:100,000 and 1:250,000; 
s of Accra, scale 1:6,250. The United 


States Army Map Service has continued the reactivation of its map depository 


program; thousands of maps have been received, and we expect thousan 


more. 


Among atlases and volumes received we list here some of the more noteworthy: 


Atlas de la France de l'Est. 1959. 


Bas-Rewn, France (Dzrr.). Arcmves Dé- 
PARTEMENTALES. Catalogue des cartes et 
plans manuscrits antérieures à 1790. 1959. 


Biomen, Warren. Bibliographie der Gesamt- 
karten der Schweiz . . . 1957. 


Botocna, Irarx (Orrv). Unrverstra. La col- 
lezione delle antiche carte geografiche. 
[1959] 


BnowLEgYy, G. W., & Company. Bronx land 
book of the city of New York. v 3. 1960. 


Brown, Lioyp ARNoLD. Early maps of the 
Ohio Valley. [1959] 


Camacno Lana, René R. Atlas de Bolivia. 
1958. 


CAPELLO, Canto F. Elementi di cartografia. 
3 v. [1958-60] 


CENTRAL ASIAN RESEARCH CENTRE, LONDON. 
Maps of Soviet Central Asia & Kazakhstan. 
1959. 


Coronapo. Hicaway Derr. Atlas of Colorado. 
[1960] 

Comrré pe GÉocnarmm pu Maroc, Atlas du 
Maroc: Notices explicatives. 1954-58. 

Drzncxx, C. Weltatlas. [1960] 


Dyampatan, N. V. The Arab world and the 
Middle East. [1960] 


Fiorence (Crry). Mostra VESPUCCIANA, 
1954-55... . Mostra Vespucciana. Catalogo. 
[1955] 


France. Propuctivirz, COMMISSARIAT GÉN- 
grat À LA. Atlas de la productivité. 1958. 


Hzxwpny, Rosert S. Atlas of the Philippines. 
1959. 


Horns, G. M. Company, PHILADELPHIA. 
Atlas of the city and town of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 1888. 


HoNcARy. Onszácos LEVÉLTÁR, BUDAPEST. 
Catalogus mapparum. 2 v. 1955-56. 


Jacor, ARTHUR. Schweizerisches Orts-Lexikon. 
1957. 


Kisa, Grorcr. Economic atlas of the Soviet 
Union. [1960] 


Kü»wwERLY & Frey, Bern. 24 Schweizer 
Stddte; Atlas. [1952] 


LENINGRAD. UNIVERSITET. GEOGRAFO-Exo- 
NOMICHESKI NAUCHNO-ÍSSLEDOVATEL'BKJ IN- 
srrrur. Peterburg-Leningrad. 1957. 


McKay, Wut S. The centennial atlas of War- 
ren County, Ohio. 1903. 


MADRID. AYUNTAMIENTO, ESTADÍSTICA, SEC- 
CIÓN DE. Guía oficial . . . de Madrid. [1959P] 


NicHoLs, Brace. Atlas of Chenango County, 
New York. 1875. 


Nicen. SURVEY DEPARTMENT. Gazetteer of 
place names. [1949] 


NmewsrEm's NAxioNAL ReaLTY Mar Com- 
PANY, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Nirenstein's pre- 
ferred real estate locations: decentralized 
shopping areas. v 14-D. [195-] 


ONTARIO. LaNps & Forests DEPARTMENT. 
Ontario resources atlas. 1958. 


Oxrorp Universrry Press. CARTOGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT. Oxford atlas for New Zea- 
land. 1959. 
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PaNsrwowk  PnzkpsrEBIORSTWO WYDAWNI- 
Crw KARTOGRAFICZNYCH, Warsaw. Atlas 
świata. 1959. 


PERROT, ARISTIDE MICHEL. Petit atlas . . . de 
Paris (1834). [1960?] 


Pamir, Gronczg, & Son, LTD., LONDON. Mer- 
cantile marine atlas. 1959. 


Raysack, RoserT J. Richards atlas of New 
York state. 1959. 


Rio pk JANEmo (Crry). UNIVERSIDADE DO 
Brasi. CENTRO DE PESQUISAS DE GEOGRA- 
FIA DO Bnasm. Bibliografia cartográfica do 
Brasil. 1951-55. 


Ropcrr, ErrzasxerH M. Large scale county 
maps of the British Isles, 1596-1850. 1980. 


Rusio x Mu&Roz-BocaNEcna, ANGEL. Pequefio 
atlas geográfico de Panamá. 1959. 
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SKELTON, R. A. Explorer's maps. [1958] 


SPAIN. Servicio Gxocnárico. Cartografía de 
ultramar. Carpeta 4. 1957. 


SYLVESTER, Donorny. Historical atlas of Che- 
shire. 1958. 


Tse Tres, LoNpow. The Times atlas of the 
world. v 2. South-west Asia & Russia. 1959. 


UNITED STATES. CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
Acency. Atlas of Soviet administrative maps. 
1960. 


UnireD STATES. CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AcENCY. China . . . administrative units. 
[1959] 


UNITED STATES. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. MAPS 
Drvision. Aviation cartography. 2d. ed, 1960. 


MUSIC DIVISION 
Pamir L. Muer, Chief 


Virtually the complete works of the late Noble Kreider were presented to the 
Library. The pir aped Forum continued to supply representative works of com- 


usd active in 


country. We also receiv 


important gifts of major works 


om such individual composers as Carl Ruggles, Edgar Varése, Roy Harris, 
Robert Evett, Theodore and Lorraine (Finley) Fitch, Robert Kelly, Chou Wen- 


Chung, and La Monte Yonug. 


The Dance Collection acquired the Chatfield-Taylor Collection of original scenic 


and costume designs by 


e artist Boris Anisfeldt, and a collection from the 


Fletcher Book Gallery principally of mss and autograph letters by such famous 
dancers as Adam, Gardel, Graham, and Corali. 

The most important purchase of the year was the famous collection of some 
700 "family letters" of Felix Mendelssohn (see Bulletin for January 1961). 

Of special interest is the "Sponsa languena,” cantata for alto and strings, by 


S. B. Bassani, in the hand of the composer. Among new additions to the Beethoven 
Collection are several contemporary prints and first editions, including An die 
Geliebte (Second Setting) Simrock, 1817; Rondo a capriccio for piano, A. 
Diabelli, 1828; and Das Geheimnis, Simrock, 1817. 


Gifts 
TANEYEV, SEncEr IvaNovrrCH. Upon readin, TREHARNE, BRYCESON, AND LORRAINE NOEL 
a psalm. Full score. Inscribed and presen FimwLEY. Voices of freedom. Musical score. 
by Mme Yekaterina Niclaidvna Alexeva of resented with four manuscripts by Theo- 
the Glinka Museum in Moscow, one of a n Fitch and Miss Finley (Mrs Fitch). 
oup of Soviet musicologists which visited 
e Division in March. 

WacNER, RicHarD. Full score of Tristan und 
Isolde, formerly owned by Edward Mac- 
Dowell, presented by Mr Chalmers Clifton. 

LECOMTE, VALENTINE. Isadora. Handprinted 


book on the famous dancer, presented to the 
Dance Collection by Mr Raymond Duncan. 


Josten, Wenner. Batoula, xerox copy of the 
orlginal manuscript score, presented by the 
composer. 


Original portraits of Bruno Walter and Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, presented by the artist, Miss 
Susanne Suba. 
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A collection of autographed sheet music and 
first editions, presented by Mr James Fuld. 


STRAUS, NoEL. A collection of clippings repre- 
senting his critical writings, presented by 
his colleagues in the Music Department of 
the New York Times, with provision for 
mounting them in two scapbooks and mak- 
ing a complete index. 


Kinxpatrick, Jonn. The music and manu- 
ama of Charles Ives. A scholarly and thor- 
ough survey of the works of the late com- 
poser (the sorting out and classification of 
whose manuscripts was done partly in the 
Music Division by Mrs Frani Muser, in 
a cooperative project with Yale University ). 
Presented by the author. 


TIBBETT, LAWRENCE. A collection of musical 
scores, mostly operas, from his library. 


New York Crrx BALLET. Collection of photo- 
graphs and negatives documenting the com- 
pany during the years 1949-51. 1,901 nega- 
tives, many contact prints, over 100 finished 
mounted enlargements. Presented to the 
Dance Collection by Fred Melton. Also re- 
ceived this year was a collection of 200 
photographs of recent productions of the 
company. 

Bonner, EvcENE. Manuscript scores presented 
by the composer with the understanding that 
in the event of performance the library 
would get royalties. 
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FANcIULL; Francesco. The works of the one- 
time director of the United States Marine 
Band, given by his grandson, Professor 
Alfred Kuch, along with funds for catalog- 
ing and processing the collection. - 


A collection of early recordings, mostly made 
by stage personalities, statesmen, prominent 
clergymen: but some of musical interest, 
collected over many years by the late Rev 
Harlan Kishpaugh, was presented to the Li- 
brary by Mr Lauder Greenway. Some of 
the records are discs, some cylinders, mostly 
dating back to the ’90s and the first decade 
of this ce . Mr Greenway also gave us 
a large number of valuable early catalogs of 
records and of music publishers. 


A great many interesting 78 recordin 
fave ean teosived ths jars and will bo 
added to the Archive as soon as they can 
be checked and processed. Among the chief 
donors were Mr Oscar Bramson, Mr S. J. 
Fanelli, Mr Peter Hugh Reed, and Mr Frie- 
denberg. 


A collection of original costume and scenic 
designs by such artists as Cecil Beaton, 
Eugene Berman, and Rouben Ter-Arutunian, 
donated by Lincoln Kirstein. 


A collection of six pencil drawings of a group 

of Martha Graham Dancers in Primitive 

steries by the artist William L'Engle... 
donated by his wife. 


An exchange program initiated several years ago has continued with the Biblio- 
théque de l'Université of Sofia, Bulgaria. In exchange for several issues of Dance 
Magazine, Dancing Tímes, and souvenir programs of various American ballet 
companies, the Bibliothéque has sent us 20 issues of their publications, Activités 
de la danse, 1959-60; a collection of Bulgarian songs with dances; a collection of 
Dances Thraces; and items relating to our American Ballet Theatre's recent visit 
to Bulgaria, such as a review of its recent performances in the magazine Musika, 
and a colorful poster of the company's appearance in Sofia. l 


ORIENTAL DIVISION 
Jonn L. Misu, Chief 


The importance of the Asian and African countries in the world of today is accu- 
rately reflected in the development of this division. The supply of Arabic books 
is now normal, although there is still some irregularity in the receipt of periodicals. 
Iran, Turkey, Pakistan, and Afghanistan continued to supply the bold needed to 
keep the collections up to standaxd. Holdings in all Indic subjects reached an all- 
time high. For the first time in many years a sizable amount of Siamese books 
was received. And our Indonesian collection expanded satisfactorily. 

Two notable works were acquired by exchange with Japan: the large Japanese 
dictionary by Morohashi in 13 volumes, and the newest Japanese encyclopedia 
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Sekai daihyakka jiten in 32 volumes. The flow of Chinese material was adequate, 
a for publications from the Chinese People’s Republic, of which only a 
trickle reached us, mostly through Hongkong, 


PERIODICALS DIVISION 


Barron M. Franz, Chief 


New ‘titles added to the collection amounted to 669, half in foreign languages, 
plus 18 revivals, making a total of 687. A total of 551 periodicals were dropped, 
mostly from having ceased publication or ceased coming, but 71 by tud to 
other divisions. The grand total of periodicals in the collection is now 9,763. 


PRINTS DIVISION 
Kart Kup, Chief 


The Division acquired approximately 400 prints, purchased from various funds. 
Among them were the following: 


OLD MASTER Prints. Old Master Prints, continued 
Anonymous German woodcut of Adam and Nicolas Bonnart. Apollo and the Muses. Set 
Eve, about 1580. of 10 hand-colored engravings, 17th cen- 
Anonymous Italian Master (Master with the tury. 


Die). The Phoenix. Engaving. 
um Goltzius. Pause with shep- POESHICANS: i 
herds. Chiaroscuro woodcut. Watercolor by Robert Elwes showing the 
French ornament engravings, early 17th port of Honolulu, 1849. 
century. CONTEMPORARY. 
Italian ornament engravings, mid 16th cen- Group of prints by Portuguese artists, 


ae Danish, Italian, Ja French, Indian. 
Albert Flamen. Set of 36 etchings of Salt- anish, Italian, Japanese, Fren 


Water Fish. DOCUMENTARY. 
Guercino. Suite of 19 engravings by F. Curti, Siamese rubbings. 
early 17th century. Early Buddhist prints, mounted in an album. 


Gifts included 2 lithographs by Irene Aronson, given by the artist, and 2 books 
of drawings by Barry Cohen on insects, Crickets and Praying Mantis, New Haven, 
1960. 


The more outstanding books acquired were: 


G. M. MrrrrıL Le ventiquattrhore dell'hu- Hans SCHWARZENBERGER. Ain new formbuech- 
mana felicità. 1615. lin de weissen Arbait . . . Augsburg, 1535. 

C. MavzLor. Nouveau livre de differens car- — PrERRE GEmwAm. Elements d'orfèvrerie di- 
touches, couronnes. . . . Paris, 1685? visés en deux parties. . . . Paris, 1748. 


Vues des plus beaux lics et l- 
WENZEL JAwNrTZER. Perspectiva. Corporum culiers bs la ville ina dau 
regularum. . . . Nuremberg, 1568. Durand, Garbizza . . . et gravées par Janinet, 


L. VAN DER CruycEN. Nouveau livre de des- Gipi Rees 1810. 
seins. . - . ouvrages de la joaillerie . .. Paris, Bound collection of “Néujahrsblätter der Stadt- 
1770. bibliothek Zürich" 1645-1758. 
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RARE BOOK DIVISION 
Lewis M. STARK, Chief 


( The extensive report of the acquisitions of this Division will appear in the January 
or February issue of the Bulletin.) 


SLAVONIC DIVISION 
Joun L. Miss, Chief 


Our general purchasing policy has been not to acquire rare items but rather to 
broaden our collection with important reference and documentary works. Of the 
rare books acquired, however, we should mention: Le Compte de Bray, Essai 
critique sur [histoire de la Livonie, 3 volumes (Tartu 1817), and B. Balbon, His- 
toria de ducibus ac regibus Bohemiae (Vetera-Praga 1735). 

Considerable efforts were made to fill gaps in our Lithuanian collection, both 
with recent and old books of documentary and literary value and with reproduc- 
tions of otherwise unobtainable material. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


THE COMPOSERS FORUM 1935-1961 ` l Room 84 
An exhibition of works performed during twenty-five years of the Forum’s existence. 
Through March 18. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS 1961 Room 78 


A selection of outstanding children’s literature published during the year, including 
original drawings from some of the books. Through January 6. . 


VENICE ManmrLonsY 
An exhibition of rare books and manuscripts from the Spencer Collection. Through 
December. 

THE PAPER PROBLEM $ SECOND FLOOR Connmon 


An exhibit dealing with the deterioration of paper and methods of coping with the 
problem — conservation, reprinting, microfilming. Through December. 


HARRY HOUDINI MEMORIAL EXHIBIT Maw Lossy West WALL 


Books, photographs, posters, and memorabilia commemorating the magician’s death on “ 
October 31, 1926. Through December. . 


THE SEVEN SEAS Tamb FrLoon Coxnmon SOUTH 


An exhibition of original prints depicting fact and fancy in and around the sea: P ud 
December. 


FAMOUS BOOKS AND PERSONALITIES Seen WITH TOBACCO Room 324 
From the Arents Collection. * 


THE HUDSON RIVER Tum» FLoon Cogupon Norra 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. : 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED-STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAIN LOBBY 


, An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
_ V& 1847-1926. 
~ WALT WHITMAN i Tmrp Froon CORRIDOR 


7 = The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, folding. first editions, 
: manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tumo Floor Connmon 


_. *. Selections from the cm and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
bxc ro editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING .Fmsr Froon Connmon 
Examples’ of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 


Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others, 
TU 1 
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